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THE     RHINE. 


O  river  in  the  world  possesses  such  high  and 
general  interest  as  the  Rhine.  It  has  been 
eloquently  obserred  by  a  German  -vrriter,  that 
'  there  are  rivers  whose  course  is  longer,  and 
whose  volume  of  water  is  greater,  but  none  which 
unites  almost  eveiythins"  that  can  render  an  earthly 
object  magnificent  and  charming  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  Rhine.  As  it  flows  down  from  the 
distant  ridges  of  the  Alps,  through  fertile  regions  into 
the  open  sea,  so  does  it  come  down  from  remote 
/  T  antiquity,  associated  in  even,'  age  with  momentous 
k;-  if''  events  in  the  history  of  neighbouring  nations.  A  river  which 
'  •'  presents  so  many  historical  recollections  of  Roman  conquests 
and  defeats,  of  the  chivalric  exploits  in  the  feudal  periods,  of  the 
wars  and  negotiations  of  modem  times,  of  the  coronations  of 
emperors,  whose  bones  repose  by  its  side ;  on  whose  borders  stand 
the  two  gi'andest  monuments  of  the  noble  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages;  whose  banks  present  every  variety  of  wild  and 
picturesque  rocks,  thick  forests,  fertile  jilains;  vineyards,  some- 
times gently  sloping,  sometimes  perched  among-  lofty  crags, 
where  industry  has  won  a  domain  amidst  the  fastnesses  oi  nature ; 
whose  borders  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  and  romantic  roads, 
salutarv  mineral  springs,  populous  cities,  flourishing  tov.-ns,  castles, 
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and  ruins,  witli  whicli  a  tliousand  legends  are  connected ;  a  river 
whose  waters  ofier  choice  iish,  as  its  banks  offer  the  choicest 
wines ;  which,  in  its  course  of  900  miles,  aiFords  630  miles  of 
Tininterrupted  navigxition,  from  Basel  to  the  sea,  and  enables  the 
inhabitants  of  its  banks  to  exchang-e  the  rich  and  varied  products 
of  its  shores ;  whose  cities,  famous  for  commerce,  science,  and 
works  of  strength,  which  furnish  protection  to  Germany,  are  also 
famous  as  the  seats  of  Roman  colonies,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
councils,  and  are  associated  with  many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  manldnd :  it  is  not  surprising-  that  the 
Germans  should  regard  such  a  river  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and 
frequently  call  it,  in  poetry,  Father,  or  King  Hhine.'' 

The  Rhine  has  its  origin  in  three  small  streams  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons.  Of  these  streams,  one  is  called  the  Fore 
Rhine,  another,  the  ^Middle  Rhine,  and  the  third,  the  Hinder 
Rhine — this  last  being  united  to  the  others  at  Reichenau.  The 
Rhine  is  now  com^^leted,  and  a  respectable-sized  river  of  230 
feet  in  width,  at  a  height  of  3600  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Reichenau,  where  it  thus  starts  on  its  course,  will  be  remem- 
bered a5  having  been  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Louis- 
Phihijpe,  when  Duke  tl  Orleans,  found  a  refuge  during  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  of  1793,  and  where,  with  much  honour 
to  himself,  he  sought  and  occupied  the  situation  of  tutor  in 
an  educational  estabhshment.  Leaving  Reichenau,  the  Rhine 
flows  along  a  valley  for  about  50  miles  in  length,  passes  Coire, 
and  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  expands  into  a  lake, 
44  miles  long,  and  9  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  Anciently, 
this  fine  lake  was  styled  by  the  Romans,  Locus  Brigantimis :  by 
the  modem  Germans  it  is  called  the  Bodeti-Scc.  By  us  it  is 
known  as  the  Lake  of  Constance,  from  having  the  old  city  of 
Constance  placed  at  its  outlet.  This  lake  is  environed  by  five 
different  states — namely,  Baden,  "Wiiitemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
and  S-witzerland.  Flowing  from  the  lake,  the  Rhine  passes 
through  Wiirtemberg;  then  between  Switzerland  and  Baden, 
Baden  and  France ;  and  afterwards  touches  on  or  goes  through 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Belgium, 
and  Holland. 

From  its  head  waters  to  the  ocean,  the  Rhino  flows  altogether 
950  miles,  being  in  all  parts  of  its  course  essentially  a  German 
river,  but  having  tributaries  in  France,  and  carrying  to  the  sea 
the  drainage  of  nearly  80,000  square  miles,  or  a  surface  only  7000 
miles  less  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Viewed  either  as 
regards  its  length,  or  its  volume  of  waters,  the  Rliine  is  the  fourth 
of  European  rivers,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Volgra,  Danube,  and 
Dnieper.  For  the  larger  part  of  its  com'se,  however,  it  is  a  river 
very  superior  in  appearance  and  in  importance  to  the  Danube, 
which  is  full  of  sand-banks  and  shallows,  greatly  obsti-uctive  of 
navigation,  and  fa^;-  from  being  so  picturesque  in  its  scenery. 

The  Rhine  is  usually  spoken  of  as  in  three  sections — the  Upper, 
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]Middle,  and  Lower  Rhine — all  diiFering'  considerably  in  character. 
The  Upper  Ehine  extends  from  Reichenau  to  Basel,  a  lenorth  of 
300  miles,  and  in  this  distance  it  has  fallen  2750  feet.  At^  Basel 
the  Rhine  is,  therefore,  only  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  from  this  point  to  Cologne,  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
3Iiddle  Rhine,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  the  river  has  fallen  750 
feet :  but  the  principal  part  of  this  fall  is  above  ^layence ;  from 
this  la-st-mentioned  place  to  Cologne,  the  descent  is  only  164  feet. 
At  Cologne,  where  the  Lower  Rhine  begins,  the  river  is  no  more 
than  110  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  this,  dispersed  over  300 
miles,  gives  a  generally  steady  current.  From  Basel  downwards, 
the  aspect  of  the  Rhine  is  gi-and  and  imposing-:  its  waters  placid  yet 
forcible.  In  point  of  breadth,  it  may  be  described  as  varying  from 
500  to  1500  feet.  In  a  larg-e  part  of  its  course  it  is  from  1000 
to  1'200  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  depth  is  from  10  to  20  feet.  Here 
and  there,  however,  there  are  spot?  in  which  the  waters  nm  with 
considerable  impetuosity,  a  circumstance  which  limits  the  navig-a- 
tion  to  moderate-sized  steam-boats  and  other  vessels ;  those  craft 
which  are  not  provided  with  steam-power,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  being  towed  by  horses  or  by  steam-tugs.  At  present, 
there  are  probably  200  steamers  on  the  river  of  one  kind  or  other, 
and  an  incalculable  number  of  other  vessels,  towed  upwards 
against  the  stream,  or  dropping  down  with  the  current.  The 
introduction  of  steam  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  aspect  to 
the  general  traffic,  and  to  have  opened  the  Rbinfe  to  tourists.  On 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  river,  fourteen  years  ago,  there 
were  no  steam-tugs.  All  the  goods-craft,  consisting  of  decked 
and  masted  vessels,  were  dragged  by  horses  from  Rotterdam  to 
the  upper  coimtry,  a  distance  of  600  miles.  The  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  employ  twelve  horses  and  four  men  in  dragging 
each  vessel ;  the  horses,  with  ropes  attached  to  them,  walked 
within  the  edge  of  the  water,  with  the  drivers  seated  sidewise  on 
their  backs ;  and  the  hooting,  yeUing,  splashing,  and  cracking  of 
whips,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  The  expense 
of  this  species  of  traction  was  very  great,  and  enormously  raised 
the  price  of  eveiy  article  of  import.  Now,  aU  this  is  changed. 
Smart  steam-tugs  are  seen  drawing  a  number  of  vessels  behind 
them,  and  ascending  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  miles 
an  hour. 

There  is  another  kind  of  floating  craft  on  the  Rhine  which  never 
fails  to  interest  travellers.  This  is  the  great  rafts  of  timber,  that 
are  observed  winding  their  way  downwards  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  under  the  g^dance  of  large  numbers  of  men.  The  timber 
consists  of  long  squared  logs  of  pine,  the  produce  of  the  moimtain- 
forests  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  more 
particularly  the  Neckar  and  the  jMain.  The  logs  are  placed 
neatly  together,  layer  crossed  upon  layer,  forming  a  depth  of 
about  six  feet,  the  whole  strongly  boimd  together  with  chains  and 
rivete.     When  completed,  the  craft  may  extend  to  a  length  of  500 
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feet,  by  a  breadth  of  2-30  feet ;  some  rafts,  hovt-ever,  are  larg-er, 
and  8ome  smaller.  A  raft  of  the  ordinary  size  is  gniided  by 
about  200  rowers,  who  are  seen  tugging-  in  groups  at  iarg-e  oars 
in  front  and  rear  of  the  raft.  A  commander  occupies  an 
elevated  position,  giving-  orders ;  and  pilots  assist  in  pointing  out 
the  best  chamiels.  Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  as  it 
pursues  its  way  amidst  picturesque  scenery,  the  tourist  is  amused 
on  comins"  in  sight  of  one  of  these  gi-eat  floating  islands  of  timber. 
It  looks  "like  a  village  moving  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Decked  with  rough  plank,  to  afford  dry  standing-ground,  the  raft 
is  further  provided  v.ith  cottages  of  wood,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crevr.  One  fem-ale  is  seen  at  a  fire  cooking,  and  another 
is  occupied  in  washing,  or  some  other  domestic  office.  A  dog 
scampers  to  and  fro,  and  opens  a  salute  of  barking  as  the 
steamer  shoots  past.  But  nothing  inten-upts  the  steady  pull  of 
the  raftsmen  at  their  oars.  They  quietly  pursue  their  labour,  only 
reheving  its  monotony  with  one  of  those  national  songs  in  honour 
of  the  ifhine  so  celebrated  in  the  anthology  of  Germany.  These 
rafts  of  the  Rhine  are  floated  down  to  Dort,  in  Holland ;  and 
there  the  materials  are  exported  to  England,  and  other  comitries. 
An  idea  of  the  size  and  value  of  such  rafts  will  be  attained,  when 
we  mention,  that  a  single  one  will  sometimes  bring  as  much  as 
L. -20,000. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  to  an  observing  traveller,  is  the 

colour  of  rivers.     Ruiming  over  a  pebbly  soil,  a  river  is  expected 

to  be  clear,  white,  and  sparkling,  except  when  rendered  turbid  by 

floods.     Strangely  enoug-h,  there  are  some  curious  contradictions 

to  tliis.     It  is  remarked,  with  curiosity  and  wonder,  that  the 

Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  flowino-  over  a  similar  soil,  differ  entirely 

in  point  of  colour.      The  Rhine  has  a  dehcate  pea-green  tint,^ 

while  the  Rhone  is  a  beautiful  dark-blue.     Lifting  the  waters  of 

either  in  a  glass,  each  is  seen  to  be  pure  and  colourless ;  but  when 

viewed  m  the  mass,  they  are  charged  with  the  respective  colours 

that  have  been  mentioned.     Various  have  been  the  philosophic 

speculations  on  this  strange  diversity  of  colour  in  the  Rhine  and 

Rhone;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 

and  any  lengthened  explanations  on  the  subject  would  here  be  out 

of  place.     One  thing-  is  certain:  the  Rhine,  whev.  flooded,  loses  its 

greenish  hue,  and  is  charged  with  gi*eat  quantities  of  sand  and 

mud,  brought  from  Switzerland  and  Gemiany.     Of  this  debris, 

in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  formed.     Sandy 

banks  have  risen  in  the  sea ;  and  by  slow  gradations,  dry  land,  with 

rich  green  fields,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  trackless  ocean.     It 

is  stated  by  hydrogTaphers,  that  at  this  p^resent  moment  an  island, 

formed  by  sands  brought  do"«^l  from  the  Rhine,  is  rising  in  the 

sea  between  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  England ;  and  in  future 

ages,  this  subaqueous  isknd,  the  ten-or  of  mariners,  may  become 

the  seat  of  a  nu -nitrous  and  thriving  population. 

So  much  mav  be  said   of  the  natural  history  of  the  Rhine: 
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its  civil  lii?tory  may  next  be  touched  0:1.  Readers  of  Caesar's 
Cummentaries  on  the  Wars  in  Gaul,  will  remember  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Rhine,  which  foi-med  a  convenient  boimdary  to 
the  Roman  conquests.  Being",  for  a  lar^re  part  of  its  course,  fully 
1200  feet  broad,  it  formed  an  easilj"  defensible  frontier  to 
Gaul ;  and  so  evident  is  this  valuable  attiibute  in  its  character, 
that  in  all  ages  the  inhabitants  of  France  have  desired  to  make  the 
Rhine  their  eastern  boimdary.  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea.  Under 
the  Roman  g-enerals^.  certain  important  points  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  were  foitified,  in  order  to  guard  the  stream,  and  prevent 
the  invasions  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank.  Notwith- 
standing these  efforts,  various  tribes  occasionally  came  across  in 
their  boats,  and  conmiitted  slaughter  on  the  Roman  settlers. 
Caesar,  to  temiy  the  heroic  inti-uders,  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  Rhine  with  a  powerful  army.  The  account  of  his 
proceedings  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in  the  17th,  ISth,  and 
19th  chapters  of  the  4th  book  of  his  Wars  in  Gaul.  From  these 
I  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  using,  with  some  abridgment,  a  free 
translation  of  that  celebrated  work. 

'  Csesar,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned,  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine ;  but  to  cross  by  ships  he  neither  deemed  to  be 
sufficiently  safe,  nor  considered  consistent  with  his  own  dignity 
or  that  of  the  Roman  people.  Therefore,  although  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  forming  a  bridge  was  presented  to  him,  on  account  of 
the  brea'dth,  rapidity,  and  depth  of  the  river,  he  nevertheless  con- 
sidered that  it  ought  to  be  attempted  by  him,  or  that  his  army 
ought  not  otherwise  to  be  led  over.  He  devised  this  plan  of  a 
bridge : — He  jomed  together,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  two  pilas, 
each"  a  foot  and  a  half  "thick,  sharpened  a  little  at  the  lower  end, 
and  proportioned  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  river.  After  he 
had,  by  means  of  engines,  sunk  these  into  the  river,  and  lixed 
them  at  the  bottom,  and  then  driven  them  in  with  rammers,  not 
quite  perpendicularly,  like  a  stake,  but  bending  forward  and 
sloping,  so  as  to  incline  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  river, 
he  also  placed  two  other  piles  opposite  to  these,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  feet  lower  down,  fastened  together  in  the  same  manner, 
but  directed  against  the  force  and  current  of  the  river.  Both 
these,  moreover,  were  kept  firmly  apart  by  beams  two  feet  thick 
(the  space  which  the  binding  of  the  piles  occupied),  laid  in  at 
their  extremities  between  two  braces  on  each  side  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  being  in  different  directions,  and  fastened  on  sides 
the  one  opposite  to  the  other,  so  great  was  the  strength  of  the 
work,  and  such  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  greater  body  of  water  dashed  agrainst  the  bridge,  so 
much  the  closer  were  its  parts  held  fastened  together.  These 
beams  were  bound  together  by  timber  laid  over  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  were  then  covered  over 
with  laths  and  hurdles ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  piles  were  driven 
into  the  water  obliquely,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge,  and  these 

r  5 
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serving-  as  buttresses,  aud  being-  connected  with  evei-;^'  portion  of  the 
work,  "sustained  the  force  of  the  stream ;  and  there  were  others  also 
above  the  bridg-e,  at  a  moderate  distance,  that  in  the  event  of  trunks 
of  ti-ees  or  vessels  being  floated  down  the  river  by  the  barbarians  for 
the  purpose  of  destro;s'ing'  the  work,  the  violence  of  such  things 
might  be  diminished  bv  these  defences,  and  the  bridge  preserved 
from  injui-y.  Within  ten  days  after  the  timber  beg-an  to  be  collected, 
the  whole  work  was  comi^ieted,  and  the  entire  army  led  over. 
Caesar,  leaving  a  strong  g^uard  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  hastened 
into  the  territories  of  the  Sigambri.  In  the  meantime,  ambassadors 
from  several  nations  came  to  him,  whom,  on  their  suing  for  peace 
and  alliance,  he  answered  in  a  com-teous  manner,  and  ordered 
hostages  to  be  brought  to  him.  But  the  Sigambri,  at  the  very 
rime  the  bridge  was  begim  to  be  built,  made  preparations  for  a 
flight,  quitted  their  territories,  conveyed  away  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  concealed  themselves  in  deserts  and  woods.  Csesar, 
having  remained  in  their  country  a  few  days,  and  burnt  all 
their  villages  and  houses,  and  cut  down  their  corn,  considered 
he  had  done  enough  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Roman 
arms,  returned  into  Gaul,  f.nd  cut  down  the  bridge.'  This  event 
occuiTed  in  the  year  do  e.g.  Csesar  is  known  to  have  again 
crossed  the  Rhine  two  years  later ;  after  which  he  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  to  the  left  bank. 

The  Romans  remained  on  the  Rhine  until  the  dissolution  of 
their  power  in  Gaul ;  and  though  we  may  blame  the  cruelty  of 
their  conquests,  it  must  be  admitted  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  they 
were  (as  the  Enghsh  at  present  are  in  India)  the  means  of  securing- 
tranquillity,  and  of  introducing  many  civilised  usages.  Among* 
other  thing's,  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  the  growth  of 
the  vine  from  C^i^rus ;  so  that  the  wines  of  Gei-many  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Roman  invasion.  In  the  present  day,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  is  full  of  Roman  antiquities — 
baths,  palaces,  monuments,  altars,  aud  other  objects  of  archaeo- 
logical interest — relics  of  the  gi-eat  people  who  canied  the  learning 
and  refinements  of  the  east  into  "\Vestern  Europe. 

The  era  of  Roman  splendour  was  succeeded  by  ages  of  barbarian 
turbulence.  The  craggy"  peaks  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  became 
the  seat  of  castles  inhabited  by  feudal  cliiefs ;  and  :hese,  with  bands 
of  retainers,  le"vaed  constant  wars  on  each  other,  and  laid  the  passing 
stranger  under  contribution.  These  chiefs  were,  in  fact,  robbers 
who  scrupled  at  no  atrocity.  Some  of  them  pretended  to  have  a 
right  of  exacting  tolls  for  the  passage  of  vessels  up  or  down  the 
river,  and  the  remains  of  fortified  toll-houses,  built  close  to  or 
within  the  river,  still  attest  the  power  that  was  enjoyed  by  this 
feudal  aristocracy.  At  length,  a  time  came  when  such  powers  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  A  confedei-acy  of  traders  and  merchants, 
known  in  history  as  the  league  of  the  free  communities  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  al etit  the  year  1200,  proclaimed  war  against  the 
robbers  of  the  Rhine.     The  various  feudal  sti-ongholds  were  now 
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attacked  and  desti'oyed,  and  the  sj'stem  of  tolls  and  rapine  extin- 
gxiished.  In  these  medifeval  times,  there  arose  on  the  Rhine  and 
its  tributaries  certain  great  ecclesiastical  cities,  "which  alone  enjoyed 
security,  under  their  prince-bishops,  agninst  the  feudal  chiefs  and 
their  successors.  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  'with  the  adjoin- 
ing* city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  the  principal  of  these  commu- 
nities. These  also,  in  the  course  of  ages,  haye  lost  their  ancient 
privileges ;  the  vrars  of  the  French  revolution  having  changed 
their  fortune,  and  consigned  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  modem 
European  sovereignties.  Among  these,  Prussia  ha3  acquired  the 
largest  share  of  the  Rhine  countries ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  not  abused  its  power.  Under  the  Prussian  authorities,  law, 
order,  and  education  have  been  properly  cared  for;  and  many 
improvements,  both  in  town  and  countiy,  have  been  effected. 
"We  may  instance  the  banking  of  the  Rhine  with  stone  bulwarks, 
where  such  works  are  required,  and  the  constiTiction  of  a  costly 
macadamised  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

"We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  its  scenery,  tin-owing  in  here  and  there  notices  of  historical 
events,  so  as  to  impart  as  vivid  an  idea  as  possible  of  what 
is  presented  to  the  observation  of  the  tourist.  The  plan  of  des- 
cription would  naturally  seem  to  go  down  the  river;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  doing  otherwise.  The  tour  of  the  Rhine  properly 
begins  at  Colog-ne.  Below  that  city,  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  though  frequently  rich  and  beautiful,  is  not  pictui'esque. 
The  truly  interesting  portion  of  the  Rhine  scenery  commences  at 
the  Drachenfels,  about  20  miles  above  Cologne,  and  extends  to 
3Iayence  ;  forming  an  interval  of  about  90  miles  by  land,  but 
upwards  of  100  when  following  the  windings  of  the  river. 
About  half  way  up  this  lengthened  tract,  stands  Coblenz,  which 
is  the  limit  of  one  day's  journey  by  steam-boat ;  and  from  Coblenz 
to  Mayence  is  the  extent  of  a  second.  Our  descriptions  will, 
therefore,  refer  principally  to  this  middle  portion  of  the  Rhine, 
following  it  upwards  in  a  steamer.  Having  led  the  traveller  as 
far  up  as  he  is  Ukely  to  go,  we  shall  finish  with  a  short  account  of 
the  Lower  Rhine. 


TOUR    OF    THE     RHINE. 

Coloone,  as  the  great  starting-point  of  Rhine  touiists,  can  now  be 
reached  with  ease,  and  at  a  small  expense,  by  means  of  the  system 
of  railways  communicating  from  Calais  or  Ostend;  the  time 
occupied  from  the  last-mentioned  place  being  about  twelve  hours. 
Few  persons,  however,  rush  on  directly  to  the  Rhine.  The  more 
common  plan  is  to  take  ceriain  places  in  the  way — such  as  Ant- 
werp, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  cathedral,  and  gTand  pictures  of 
Rubens ;  then  Mahnes,  Brussels,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Arrived  at 
Cologne,  the  traveller  gets  liis  first  glance  of  the  Rhine,  and  is 
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stiTick  with  it-ft  greiit  breadth,  wliich  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
Looking"  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  hot^l,  and  facing  the 
east,  he  sees  the  river  below  him,  rolling  majestically  on  its  way, 
numerous  steam-boats  and  other  vessels  plying-  at  the  quay,  a  long 
bridg-e  of  boats  communicating  with  the  rig-ht  or  east  bank,  on 
which  stands  the  suburb  of  Deutz,  where  beg-ins  that  long  line  of 
railways  commmiicating  with  all  the  countries  of  GeiTuany,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 

On  entering  Cologne,  we  find  that  it  is  a  strongly-fortified  town, 
with  gateways  and  di'awbridges  gnarded  by  Prussian  soldiers. 
"Within  the  walls,  the  streets,  lined  with  tall,  dark  buildings  of 
stone,  are  narrow  and  confused.  Some  years  ago,  they  were  kept 
in  a  far  from  cleanly  condition,  the  gutters  and  sewers  sending 
forth  a  variety  of  indescribable  smells.  So  bad  was  the  reputation 
of  the  town  in  this  respect,  that  it  became  the  object  of  numerous 
satirical  remarks.  One  of  the  most  pungent  of  these  squibs  wa3 
the  "well-known  lines  of  Coleridge : — 

*  Ye  nvmphs,  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  kno^sTi, 

Doth  wash  •.  our  city  of  Cologne  : — 
But  tell  me,    .j-mphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? ' 

Latterly,  the  town  has  been  subjected  to  some  reformatory 
measures.  It  is  now  daily  swept  and  cleaned ;  narrow  foot-pave- 
ments have  been  laid  down,  which  is  a  great  step  in  advance ;  and 
the  streets,  shops,  and  hotels  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses 
have  generally  an  antique  appearance,  with  pointed  gables  to  the 
street,  and  we  see,  nesthng  in  nooks  and  alleys,  numerous 
churches  of  mediaeval  architecture.  One  of  the  most  lamentable 
of  its  physical  features,  is  its  seclusion  from  the  Rhine  by  a 
wall;  so  that,  instead  of  unbosoming  to  this  noble  river,  it 
.•screens  itself  behind  a  parapet,  and  the  only  outlet  for  its  traffic  is 
by  two  or  three  gateways.  This  is  the  source  of  much  incon- 
venience to  strangers.  -Instead  of  being  able  to  step  across  the 
quay  to  their  hotels,  they  require  to  go  romid  by  the  gateways, 
amidst  a  crush  of  drays,  and  enter  by  narrow,  dingA'  thorough- 
fares. Such,  however,  is  part  of  the  continental  system  of  military 
defence,  which  is  held  to  be  paramount  to  all  perfual  convenience. 
Cologne  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called 
Colonia  Agrippina,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Its  present  name  is  only  a  modernisation  of  Colonia,  and  hence  has 
the  same  root  as  our  English  -u'ord  colony.  Afterwards  a  free 
city  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  under  its  archbishops,  it  rose  to 
great  ecclesiastical  renown.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  thi^. 
ancient  city,  is  the  Dom,  or  Cathedi-al.  This  structure,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  pointed  arcliitecture,  and  begun  in  the 
thirteenth  century",  has  for  ages  remained  in  an  unfinished  state ; 
but  since  1842  gr^rtt  exertions  have  been  made  to  carry  it  forward 
to  completion.     Latelv,  additional  portions  have   been  covered 
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in,  and  fitted  up  with  coloured-g-lass  windows,  some  of  whicliy 
embodying-  a  fine  series  of  Scrij^ture  subjects,  are  a  gift  from  the 
king"  of  Bavaria . 

In  former  times,  Cologne  was  an  object  of  pilgTimage  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  at  the  present  day,  its  Shrine  of  the  Three 
King-s,  as  they  are  called,  is  still  visited  by  the  pious  of  the 
Romish  Church.  This  shrine,  alleg-ed  to  contain  the  actual 
corporeal  relics  of  the  three  wise  men,  or  kings,  who  came  out  of 
the  east  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus,  is  situated  m  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  on  the  Rhine  a  few  years 
amo,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing*  this  famed  shrine  on  one 
ol  the  festivals  of  the  church,  when  it  was  open  to  exhibition. 
Making"  our  way  through  the  crowd  that  filled  the  broad  passage 
outside  the  screen  of  the  choir,  we  reached  the  terminating  aisle 
of  the  church  under  the  great  east  window.  Here  a  most  extra- 
ordinary scene  was  presented  to  our  eyes.  A  kind  of  temple  of 
marble,  having  pillars  in  front,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  enamel  and  gilding,  stood  in  the  aisle  below  the  window, 
reaching  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  measuring 
five  feet  square  inside.  There  were  two  or  three  steps  in  front, 
and  above  these  there  was  an  opening  like  a  window,  the  sides 
of  which  were  lighted  with  lamps.  Observing  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  get  a  look  through  the  window,  we  inquired  what 
was  to  be  seen,  and  were  infonned  that  the  relics  of  the  three 
kings  were  exposed  for  obser^'ation.  These  relics,  according  to 
the  account  given,  had  been  originally  procured  in  the  east  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  and  by  her  carried  to  Constintinople,  whence 
they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Milan,  where  they  were 
found  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when  he  captured 
and  destroyed  that  city  (116-2),  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons  are  said  to 
be  preserved  in  a  coffin  of  silver,  which  is  placed  beneath  the 
shrine,  and  is  not  open  to  pubhc  gaze.  The  only  portions  displayed 
are  the  skulls.  Proceeding  up  the  steps  of  the  shrine,  and  looking 
through  the  opening,  we  with  difficulty  perceived,  in  the  midst  of 
the  partial  gloom,  three  skulls  stuck  in  a  row,  and  of  jetty  darkness. 
Around  the  brow  of  each  ghastly  object,  beneath  a  crown  of  gilt 
metal,  was  bound  a  fillet,  on  which,  in  sparkling  gems  of  difterent 
colours,  was  insczibed  the  name  of  the  particular  saint.  The  three 
names  so  blazoned  were — Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 
On  the  front  of  the  shrine  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  importing 
tliat  here  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Holy  I\Iagi ;  and  that  nothing  of 
them  has  been  removed  or  placed  elsewhere. 

As  soon  as  the  service  in  the  church  was  over,  the  shrine 
was  shut  to  the  pubhc.  It  is  alleged  that  the  shrine  and  its 
ornaments  are  worth  6,000,000  francs,  or  L.-240,0OO,  which  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration,  '\^'hen  the  French  approached  the 
town  in  1794,  the  relics  of  the  three  kings,  and  all  the  valuable 
furniture  of  the  cathedral,  including  the  entire  fabric  of  the  shrine, 
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were  transported  to  Arensberg,  in  "Westphalia,  whence  they  were 
not  brought  back  till  1804.  In  the  course  of  the  removal  and 
return,  the  shrine  was  gi-eatly  damag-ed,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  stones  either  lost  or  stolen.  On  being*  replaced, 
the  inhabitants  contributed  all  the  jewels  they  could  spare  to 
decorate  the  skulls  afresh ;  still,  with  all  such  aids,  it  is  whispered 
that  a  number  of  the  ghttering"  objects  are  now  only  bits  of 
coloured  crystal,  and  that  there  is  more  gilding-  than  substantial 
gold  in  the  structure.  On  the  pavement  between  the  front  of  the 
shiine  and  the  back  of  the  high  altar  in  the  choir,  we  observed  an 
inscription,  which  mentions  that  the  heart  of  Maiy  de  Medici  is 
entombed  beneath. 

Tmvellers  usually  visit  some  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices ; 
and  no  one  before  departure  forgets  to  provide  himself  with  a 
supply  of  the  celebrated  Eau  de  Cologne,  the  staple  manufacture 
of  the  place,  and  all  of  which  is  produced  by  rival  dealers  of  the 
name  of  Farina,  each  of  whom  perplexingly  declai'es  himself  to  be 
the  real  one. 

Steam-boats  depart  from  Colog-ne  several  times  a  day  for  Coblenz 
and  numerous  interaiediats  places,  where  tourists  are  landed.  To 
save  time,  some  travellers  go  by  railway  to  Bonn,  and  there  take 
the  steamer  in  passing.  By  this  means,  Bonn,  which  is  a  large 
and  populous  town,  with  some  interesting  buildings,  and  the  seat 
of  an  important  university,  may  be  conveniently  viewed.  Others 
prefer  going  on  board  the  steamer  at  once,  as  it  is  less  troublesome. 
The  early  part  of  the  voyage,  between  Cologne  and  Bonn,  has  as 
little  to  attract  the  eye  as  a  passage  between  the  level  shores  of 
the  Thames.  We  have  glimpses  of  villages,  church-spires,  and 
windmills,  -with  the  hill-district  receding-  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles. 

As  the  steamer  advances  towards  Bonn,  the  high  rocky  country 
comes  prominently  into  view ;  and  having  passed  that  place,  the 
Siebengebirg-e,  a  range  of  seven  peaked  mountains  on  the  rigrht 
bank,  open  to  view.  The  day  is  fine,  and  all  the  passengers 
are  on  deck — some  standing  on  forms,  and  others  at  the  front  part 
of  the  vessel — for  the  sake  of  catching  a  clear  look  ahead.  So 
eager  is  every  one,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  steward  to  set 
his  dunier  in  the  cabin;  he  wisely  places  tables  on  deck,  and 
amidst  the  hubbub  of  knives  and  plates,  and  the  hancUng  about  of 
bottles  of  Rhenish  wines,  the  vessel  approaches  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  where  begins  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Bhine. 
Just  before  entering*  tliis  much-looked-for  region,  we  see,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  inland,  on  the  left  bank,  the  conspicuous 
ruin  of  the  castle  of  Godesberg,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
mount  which  rises  from  the  richly-wooded  plain.  This  is  only 
the  first  ruined  castle  of  some  hundreds  of  precisely  the  same 
character  and  appearance,  reckoning  from  this  spot  upwards  to 
the  higher  part<  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  castle  of 
Godesberg  Avas  built  in  1210,  on  the  remains  cf  a  Boman  fort 
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by  Theodoric,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  was  destroyed  by 
an  inTadiag"  army  of  Bavarians  in  1583.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  old  gray  structure  is  a  tall  round  tower,  which 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Near  the  castle  is  the  village 
of  Godesberg-,  an  agreeable  place  of  summer  resort,  and  also 
enjo^'ing'  some  celebrity  for  its  baths  and  mineral  waters.  Passing 
Godesberg",  the  vessel  comes  speedily  abreast  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains, or  Siebeng-ebirg-e,  when  the  landscape  immediately  closes — 
adieu  is  bidden  to  the  plain  country,  and  welcome  given  to  the 
land  of  hills,  rmned  castles,  vineyards,  and  to\vn3  which  seem  as 
old  as  the  mountains  among'  which  they  nestle.  • 

The  outermost  of  the  Siebeng-ebhge,  standing  almost  close  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  named  Drachenfels,  and  is  a  rough 
cmggy  knoll  of  volcanic  origin,  but  now  mouldered  on  its  sides,  so 
as  to  afford  the  means  of  support  to  vegetation.  On  its  summit 
stands  a  ruined  castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of  Drachen- 
fels, a  family  of  daring  robber  chieftains.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  steep,  and  ahnost  inaccessible  without  chmbing ;  never- 
theless, it  is  sectioned  in  terraces  for  vine-gardens ;  and  when  we 
passed  it,  the  steep  slopes  were  clad  in  the  green  hvery  of  the 
grape-plants.  In  passing  the  spot,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  remember 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Byron  : — 

'  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o"er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhme, 
Whose  breast  of  v.-aters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  ^-ine, 
And  hiUs  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
"V^^lose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant-girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  Uft  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  oer  this  vale  of  mintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  '. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  tiiousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Kor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  I ' 

The  Drachenfels  is  frequently  ascended  by  tourists  from  the 
Tillage  of  Konigswinter,  near  its  base,  and  the  extensive  and 
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varied  view  which  is  obtained  at  its  summit  amplv  repays  the 
toil  and  loss  of  time  incurred  in  the  excursion.  The  heig-ht  of  the 
mountiiin  is  said  to  be  1056  feet.  Nearly  opposite  the  castle  of 
Drachenfels,  on  the  top  of  a  crag-gy  mount  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  as  ruinous  castle  of  Rolandseck,  and  both  seem 
to  unite  as  g-aunt  s])ectral  guardians  of  the  pass  into  the  romantic 
scenerv'  beyond.  To  render  the  scene  still  more  chanuing-  to  the 
eye,  we  behold,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  two  gray 
fortlets,  a  pretty,  well-wooded  island,  containing-  a  church  and  a 
few  houses,  one  of  which  was,  until  recent  times,  a  nunnery,  but 
is  now  a  private  dwelling--house. 

The  castles  of  Drachenfels  and  Rolandseck  are  striking-  objects 
either  in  descending  or  ascending-  the  river ;  and  here  is  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine.  After  passing" 
Rolandseck  and  the  Island  of  Nuns,  as  it  is  called,  we  find,  at  the 
inter^'al  of  every  half-mile  or  mile  on  both  banks,  something* 
interesting",  in  the  form  of  a  town,  castle,  or  vine-clad  hill.  The 
river  winds  as  through  an  avenue  of  mountains,  which  sometimes 
approach  so  closely  to  the  stream,  as  to  leave  httle  space  for  the 
hig'hv.'ay  on  either  side;  and  at  other  times,  recede  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile,  leaving  a  nearly  flat  piece  of  land,  which  is 
usually  laid  out  in  enclosed  arable  lields.  Both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river,  and  on  tiie  mountain-sides,  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  scene  is  green  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  On  every 
side  there  is 

'  A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
TJian  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date." 

All  the  towns  and  villages  are  remarkably  unifonn  in  their 
general  aspect  and  character.  Each  consists  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
group  of  houses,  exceedingly  ancient  in  appearance,  and  indivi- 
duallv  built  of  a  gray  stone,  with  slated  anticpif^  roofs.  Every 
town  and  village  is  also  surrounded  by  walls,  though  these  defences 
are  not  very  tall,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  in  a  state  of  ragged 
decay ;  each  likewise  has  its  church,  whose  spire  is  seen  rising 
from  the  cluster  of  human  dwellings,  and  reminchng  us  of  the 
invariable  presence  of  a  disposition  to  the  ]>ublio  worship  of  the 
Deity,  wherever  two  or  three  of  the  children  of  the  earth  are 
grathered  together.  Striking  as  the  situation  of  these  towns  and 
villages  frequently  is,  whether  on  the  tops  of  the  craggy  heights, 
or  in  the  sheltering"  ravines  at  their  base,  they  seldom  communi- 
cate a  feeling  of  -cheerfulness  or  comfort.  Their  condition,  gene- 
i"allv  speaking",  seems  to  be  that  of  bare  and  starvelliny"  povertv. 
'12  ^ 
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They  are  the  miserable  remains  of  burg-hs  which  flourished 
hundreds  of  years  ag-o  imder  the  auspices  of  the  feudal  chieftains 
whose  castles  crown  the  neighbouring-  heig"hts,  and  now  subsist 
only  as  the  residences  of  the  humble  farmers  of  the  district,  and 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  vines  that  are  planted  on  the  adjacent 
hills. 

Proceeding"  upwards  beyond  the  Island  of  Xuns,  the  steamer 
immediately  passes  the  town  of  Unkel  on  the  right  bank,  and 
Remagen  on  the  left.  "We  now  come  to  a  bend  opposite  Erpel  on 
the  right,  where  there  is  a  series  of  steep  slopes  disposed  as  vine- 
yards in  a  vers^  remarkable  manner.  The  precipices,  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  700  feet,  are  formed  into  terraces  hke  the  steps  of  a 
stair,  one  terrace  above  another.  The  vines  cultivated  on  these 
terraces  are  planted  in  baskets  of  mould  forced  into  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  or  supported  by  the  walls  which  form  the  divisions 
between  the  terraces.  Unless  great  care  were  taken  in  thus 
preserving  the  baskets  of  earth,  the  whole  would  be  washed  away 
by  the  winter  torrents,  and  the  poor  families  who  owned  them 
ruined. 

Soon  after,  on  the  same  side,  we  come  to  Linz.  a  large  town  of 
the  usual  dingy  gray  aspect,  at  which  there  is  a  swing  raft  for 
crossing  the  river.  Rafts  of  this  simple  nature,  or  flying  bridges, 
as  some  writers  term  them,  are  common  on  the  Rhine  ;  several  had 
already  come  under  our  notice,  the  best  to  all  appearance  being  at 
Bonn,  where  the  raft  crosses  from  each  side  every  alternate  half 
hour.  It  consists  of  a  square  railed  platform,  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  several  carriages,  or  a  number  of  cattle  and 
passengers.  It  is  placed  on  a  large  boat,  or  two  boats  united,  with 
one  or  two  powerful  rudders  to  guide  it  across  the  stream.  From 
the  raft  a  stout  chain  proceeds  up  the  stream,  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  being  kept  up  by  a  hne  of  small  boats,  and  is  fixed  to 
an  anchor  which  is  firmly  moored  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  From  this  anchor  the  whole  apparatus  is  suspended,  and 
swings  freely  on  the  surface.  Unless  for  the  guidance  of  the 
i-udder,  the  raft  would  of  course  remain  in  mid-stream  ;  but,  being 
guided,  it  is  compelled  to  proceed  accordingly,  the  cun'ent  acting 
as  the  impelhng  power.  In  this  manner  it  is  conducted  with 
perfect  ease  from  side  to  side,  and  at  no  further  expense  than  what 
is  incurred  by  the  wages  of  a  steersman,  and  the  tear  and  wear  of 
materials.  For  broad  rivers  possessing  a  sufficient  rapidity  of 
cuiTent,  and  where  there  is  no  great  thoroughfare  of  passengers 
or  traffic,  a  better  mode  of  ferrying  could  not  possibly  be  devised. 

Above  liinz,  the  river  has  a  reach  of  half  a  mile  before  it  bends ; 
and  here,  looking  across  the  flat  border  of  the  stream  on  the  left 
bank,  we  see  the  small  but  vers^  old  town  of  Sinzig  standing  on 
an  eminence  at  the  opening  of  the  Valley  of  the  Aar.  Passing 
two  or  thi'ee  towns  and  nains,  we  come  in  front  of  tlie  castle  of 
Rheineck — left  bank — standing  on  a  lofty  height.  This  ancient 
fortlet  was  burnt  down  in  1785,  since  which  period  an  elegant 
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mansion,  in  the  Gothic  taste,  has  been  erected  near  the  ruin  by 
Professor  Bethmann-Hollweg.  Immediately  beyond  is  Brohl,  a 
large  villag-e  of  700  inhabitants,  standing-  at  the  outlet  of  the 
romantic  vallej''  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  situated  an  extensive 
imper-manufactory,  surroimded  by  fine  g-ardens,  which  have  an 
agTeeable  appearance.  The  Valley  of  Brohl  offers  an  interesting- 
subject  of  investig-ation  to  the  mineralogist.  The  district  is 
volcanic  in  its  origin,  and  exhibits  some  remarkable  mineral  pro- 
ducts. The  principal  article  dug  from  the  quarries  in  the  valley 
is  tufa,  which,  after  being  gTound  by  mills,  and  prepared  as 
cement,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  is  largely  exported  for 
building  the  dikes  in  Holland.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
hes  the  Lake  of  Laach,  surrounded  by  wild  volcanic  heights. 
Pursuing  our  way  on  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  Brohl, 
on  the  right  bank,  is  seen  the  picturesque  and  massive  ruin  of 
the  castle  of  Hammerstein,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
rocky  moimtain.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  shut  in  by  rocks  and 
the  river,  hes  the  httle  village  of  Oberhammerstein,  and  somewhat 
further  on,  the  village  of  rsiederhammerstein.  The  Valley  of  the 
Hhine  expands  a  httle  beyond  these  points,  and  various  viUages 
present  themselves  on  both  sides,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  being 
increased  by  a  green  bushy  island,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Having  passed  the  island,  an  open  reach  is  before  us, 
with  the  town  of  Andemach,  placed  on  a  projecting  part  of  the 
left  bank,  closing  in  the  prospect.  The  shelving  rocky  banks 
which  overhang  the  river  on  our  approach  to  Andernach  form  a 
pass  resembling-  that  at  the  Drachenfels,  and  almost  as  romantic 
in  appearance.  Andernach  is  an  ancient  waUed  town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  export  trade  in  oven  stones  and  tufa 
cement. 

Beyond  Andemach,  in  proceeding  upward,  we  perceive  on  the 
top  of  the  heights,  on  the  right  bank,  the  village  of  Feldkirchen, 
and  below  it,  on  the  river,  the  village  of  Fahr,  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  Frederickstein ;  the  latter  is  a  ghastly  object,  with  two 
rows  of  windows  facmg  the  river,  and  shewing  evident  marks 
of  being-  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  further 
up  on  the  same  side  bring  us  to  Irhch,  a  neat  town,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Wied. 

A  beautiful  green  plain,  fringed  and  intersected  with  trees,  and 
bordering  on  the  Rhine,  conducts  from  Irhch  to  NeuT\'ied.  The 
hills  at  this  part  of  the  river  recede  to  a  distance;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  extensive  basin  stands  Neuwied,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  groups  of  bmlding  on  the  Rhine.  Neuwied  consists  of 
a  number  of  tall  white  structures  of  dignified  aspect,  with  acute 
sloping  roofs,  and  a  neat,  regadarly-budt  town  stretching  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream.  The  chief  edifices  were  originally 
the  seat  of  the  prince  of  the  independent  territory  of  Wied,  and 
now  belong  to  ilm  royal  family  of  Pnissia,  who  have  absorbed 
the  district  into  their  oversrown  kingdom.     The  town  was  built 
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about  a  centuiy  ago  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Prince  of  Tv'ied ;  it 
was  established  on  the  principle  of  giving"  a  home  to  persons  of  all 
rehgions — Jew  as  well  as  Chi-istian,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic — and  hence  it  became  the  resort  of  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  This  character, 
under  a  new  d;\Tiasty,  still  adheres  to  it ;  and  here  the  persecuted 
for  conscience'  sake  will  be  sure  to  find  repose.  Xeuwied  has  for 
some  years  been  celebrated  for  a  large  educational  estabhshment 
belonging  to  the  society  of  Moravians,  who  at  present  amount  to 
480  individuals  of  both  sexes.  Besides  the  educational  estabhsh- 
ment,  the  brethren  possess  manufactories  of  stoves,  tiles,  soap, 
gloves,  &c. ;  and  in  the  town  there  are  manufactories  of  toys, 
hardware,  leather,  beer,  and  other  articles — the  whole  pjlace,  in 
fact,  is  a  hive  of  industiy,  and  is  thriving  accordingly.  Neuwied 
is  one  of  those  channing  places  where  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
unhampered  by  local  ties,  would  choose  to  set  up  his  staff  of  rest. 
The  noble  Rhine  in  front,  with  its  flying  bridge,  and  its  constantly 
passing  steamers — the  secluded  mountain-walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  clear,  sunny  atmosphere  overhead — appear  things 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  tire.  Those  who  delight 
in  exploiing  antiquities  would  have  an  additional  gratification; 
for,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  on  the  river  Wied,  is  the  site 
of  the  Roman  city  of  Victoria,  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  ruins  or  rubbish  of  this  city,  like  those  of 
Herculaneum,  have  lately  been  explored  and  sifted  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  labom"  has  been  the  collection  of  a  vast  quantity  of  curiosities, 
comprising  armour,  weapons,  coins,  tools,  pottery,  and  other 
articles,  which  are  now  placed  in  a  museum  in  the  palace,  oj^en  to 
the  free  inspection  of  strangers. 

Immediately  above  ISeuwied  hes  a  beautiful  woody  island  in 
the  Rhine,  and  opposite  it  on  the  left  bank  is  the  small  town 
of  Weissenthurm.  The  spot  was  that  selected  by  Juhus  Csesar 
for  crossing  the  Rhine  by  a  bridge  in  pursuit  of  the  Sigambri, 
as  previously  mentioned ;  it  was  also  chosen  by  General  Hoche 
for  crossing  with  a  French  repubhcan  anny  in  1797,  and  this 
bold  exploit  he  safely  effected,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  Having  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  as 
is  alleged  by  poison,  while  in  the  career  of  victor^-,  the  army 
he  commanded  afterwards  erected  an  obelisk  to  his  memory  on 
the  rising-ground  above  "NVeissenthurm,  overlooking  the  point 
in  the  river  where  the  passage  was  accomphshed.  It  bears  the 
brief  but  sufficient  inscription  in  French  :  '  The  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  to  its  General-in-chief,  Hoche.' 

Passing  onwards,  and  following  a  slight  bend  in  the  Rhine,  we 
come  to  the  modem  chateau  and  tOA\'n  of  Engers,  imbosomed  in 
trees  on  the  right  bank  ;  and  a  short  way  beyond  it,  on  a  rising- 
ground,  is  the  large  and  busy  town  of  Bendorf.  Sain,  and  its 
extensive  ironworks,  lie  among  the  hills  behind.  Several  towns 
are,  meanwhile,  passed  on  the  left  bank,  and  we  now  reach  one  of 
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the  largrest  islands  occurring-  in  the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  ft 
is  called  Xeiderwerth,  and  has  a  villag'e  on  the  side  opposite  the 
I'iii'ht  bank  of  the  river,  where  stands  the  ancient  and  populous 
town  of  Valendar.  An  island  of  inferior  dimensions,  called  Gras- 
werth,  is  adjacent.  A  few  other  villao'es  are  passed,  the  islands 
are  left  behind,  and,  entering-  a  capacious  reach  of  the  river,  we 
have  before  us  the  striking-  spectacle  of  the  lofty  battlemented 
heig-hts  of  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  rig-ht  bank,  and  the  turrets  and 
walls  of  Coblenz,  rising-  from  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moselle,  on  the  left  bank.  Looking-  beyond,  between  these  objects, 
we  see  the  majestic  Rhine  rolling-  towards  us,  and  bounded  in  the 
distance  with  scenery  as  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  that  throug-h 
which  we  have  passed. 

Coblenz,  the  Confluentia  of  the  Romans,  occupies  a  situation  of 
great  beaut;^"  on  the  triang-ular  point  of  land  foi-med  by  the  junction 
of  the  Moselle  v/ith  the  Rhine.  The  former  river  rises  in  France  ; 
and  after  a  winding'  course  of  300  miles  throug-h  much  picturesque 
scenery,  and  passing-  several  ancient  towns — among-  the  rest  Treves 
■ — here  falls  into  the  Rhine.  The  wines  produced  in  the  countries 
on  its  banks  are  celebrat'  d  for  a  lig-ht  pleasant  flavour  and  high 
aroma,  and  are  chiefly  sent  to  Coblenz  for  exportation.  Both  as 
a  centering--point  for  the  traffic  of  the  Valley  of  the  Moselle,  and 
for  the  populous  district  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  the  situation  of 
Coblenz  is  favourable  for  commerce ;  but,  unfortuualely,  from 
political  causes,  and  particularly  from  the  military  character  of  the 
place,  comparatively  little  advantag-e  is  derived  from  the  excellence 
of  its  locality.  It  is  environed  by  hig-h  walls  for  the  sake  of 
mihtaiy  defence  ;  and,  as  at  Cologne,  the  traffic  on  the  quays 
is  carried  on  under  serious  disadvantag-es.  Latterly,  the  town  has 
been  improved  in  its  interior  arrangements,  and  possesses  many 
good  houses  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Coblenz  is  the  centre-point  of  a  cluster  of  anned  fortresses, 
foi-ming  the  strong-  bulwark  of  Prussia.  The  chief  of  these 
fortifications  is  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  occupies  a  broad  rocky 
mount  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  valley  of  Avhich  it 
sweeps  right  and  left,  besides  commanding  the  country  behind. 
The  rocky  knoll,  bearing  its  loopholed  walls,  ri<es  almost  closely 
from  the  river  on  its  rig-ht  bank,  and  both  in  height  and  aspect 
reminds  us  of  Echnburgh  Castle.  The  fort  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  powers  of  defence.  In  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV., 
it  held  out  against  and  defied  that  monarch,  with  all  the 
force  he  could  bring  agamst  it.  In  the  wars  of  the  French 
Repubhc  (1798-99),  it  also  held  long-  out  against  the  best  generals 
of  France,  but  was  ultimately  delivered  up  in  consequence  of 
famine.  To  such  extremities  was  the  o-arrison  reduced  by  hunger 
before  yielding  up  the  place,  that  the  flesh  of  cats  and  horses  was 
sold  at  from  a  sliilling  to  two  shilling-s  a  pound.  The  French 
retained  the  fore  till  1801,  when  they  abandoned  it,  and  blew  it 
up.     Latterlv,  it  has  been  rebuilt  accordinE:  to  the  best  principles 
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of  fortification.      Tlie   lines   of    Byron,   commemorative   of   its 
shattered  condition,  will  recur  to  recollection — 

*  Here  Ehrenhreitstcin,  -with  her  shattered  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shews  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory  I  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the  plain ; 
But  peace  destroyed  what  war  could  never  bUght, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summers  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  poured  in  vain.' 

At  the  foot  of  rocky  precipice?,  and  close  upon  the  Rhine, 
stands  the  small  tovm  of  Ehrenbreit^tein — in  which,  by  the  way, 
facing"  the  river,  there  is  an  excellent  quiet  hotel,  the  Weisen  Ross, 
or  White  Horse,  which  we  can,  from  experience,  recommend  to 
travellers.  The  communication  between  this  side  of  the  Rhine 
and  Coblenz  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  platform-bridsfe  laid  on 
thirty-seven  stout  barges,  moored  in  the  stream,  and  measuring" 
485  paces  in  length.  Following  the  course  of  the  river  up  to 
this  point,  the  country  on  both  banks  has  belonged  to  Prussia ;  but 
a  short  way  above  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  right  bank  ceases  to  belong 
to  that  power,  and  forms  part  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau. 

Coblenz  is  connected  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  by 
a  stone -bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  so  lofty  that  the  vessels 
which  navigate  the  stream  do  not  require  to  lower  their  masts 
in  passing  through  them.  The  view  from  the  bridge  up  the 
serpentine  course  of  the  Moselle,  embraces  a  landscape  of  soft 
beauty,  with  Fort  Kaiser  Franz  and  a  hne  of  picturesque  hills  in 
the  distance.  The  waters  of  the  Moselle,  at  the  period  of  our 
visit,  though  not  '  blue,'  or  any  colour  but  a  dull  yellow,  were  all 
that  a  poet  could  wish  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  banks 
would  be  as  channinsr  by  the  '  starry  light  of  a  summer's  night ' 
as  they  were  when  lighted  up  by  the  declining  sun  of  an  autumnal 
evening.  Crossing  the  Moselle  by  its  massive  stone-bridge,  and 
passing  a  rather  attractive  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
we  are  speedily  led  to  a  rising-ground,  where  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  remains  of  !Marceau,  a  young  general  of  the 
French  republican  army,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alten- 
kirchen,  on  the  21st  of  September  1796.  At  the  interment  of 
his  body,  both  French  and  Austrians,  friends  and  enemies,  attended 
to  do  honour  to  departed  worth. 

Returning  from  this  interesting  part  of  the  environs  of  Coblenz, 
we  ])aid  a  passing  visit  to  the  ancient  church  of  St  Castor,  a  lofty 
structure  with  four  towers,  standing  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  St  Castor's  is  an  exceedingly 
old  church :  it  was  originally  built  in  the  year  836,  with  founda- 
tions resting  on  a  Roman  substructure ;  and  within  its  walls,  in 
843,  the  grandsons  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  met  to  divide 
his  possessions  into  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.     The  church 
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has  been  partially  modernised,  particularly  at  its  entrance-porcli, 
and  does  not  seem  older  than  the  common  order  of  Gothic  build- 
ings. Its  millennial  jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in 
1836.  The  bare  open  square  in  front  of  the  church,  or  Casterhof, 
as  it  is  termed,  contains  an  object  of  historical  interest  which  is 
visited  by  most  strang"ers.  This  is  a  substantial  stone-fountain, 
which  was  erected  during-  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the 
French  in  1812.  According*  to  an  inscription  upon  its  side,  it  was 
erected  by  Jules  Doazan,  the  French  prefect  of  the  department, 
to  commemorate  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Russia.  The 
amusmg-  thing-  about  it  is,  that  the  town  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Russian  commandant  has  inscribed 
a  wickedly  satirical  effusion  below  the  inscription  of  the  French- 
man.    The  two  inscriptions  stand  hterally  as  follow  : — 

An.  MDCCCXII. 

Memorable  par  le  Campagne 

Contre  les  Russes, 

Sons  la  Prefectiare  de  Jules  Doazan. 


Vu  ot  Approv  /e  par  nous,  Commandant  Russe 

de  la  Ville  de  Coblenz, 

Le  1  Janvier  1814. 

^  Seen  and  approved  by  us,  the  Russian  commandant  of  the  town 
of  Coblenz,  the  1st  of  January  1814!'  One  could  hardly  have 
expected  such  an  admirable  piece  of  raillery  from  a  Russian ;  but 
in  1814,  the  Russians  had  some  temptation  to  laugh  at  France. 

Dm-ing  the  excursion-season  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  shore 
of  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  steam-boats ;  and  from  this  point  travellers  have  an 
opportunity  of  proceeding*  in  various  directions  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  Such  are  the  arrangements  of  the  steam-boat  com- 
panies, that  tomists  from  Cologne  may  either  proceed  directly 
onward  to  Mayence  without  stopping,  or  stop  all  night  at  Coblenz, 
and  proceed  in  the  morning.  The  journey  from  Colog-ne,  however, 
which  occupies  an  entire  day,  is  quite  sufficient  to  fatigue  the 
tourist,  who  will,  if  wise,  betake  himself  to  a  hotel,  to  wait  till  the 
morning's  light  brings  a  renewal  of  his  excurMun,  The  steam- 
vessels  of  the  Rhine  he  at  the  small  quay  below  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  are  reached  by  a  platform  or  gang^-ay,  resting  on 
several  barges  moored  in  the  water. 

Coblenz  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  hotels,  which  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  line  of  street  overlooking  the 
quay.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  of  these  estabhshments  is  the 
Hotel^eant,  from  the  windows  of  which  there  is  a  charming  view 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Rhine,  and  the  passing  and  repassing 
steamers.  Tourists  should,  if  possible,  remain  a  few  days  at 
Coblenz,  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  excursions  to  interesting  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  summer  of  18.32,  we  resided  for  a 
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sliort  time  here,  and  took  tlie  oppoitunity  of  proceeding*  on  a  trip 
up  the  Moselle  as  far  as  Treves,  and  back  agnin ;  for  which  the 
-Steamers  on  the  river  afford  every  desirable  accommodation.  AVe 
likewise  paid  a  visit  to  Stolzenfels,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  the 
feudal  castles  on  the  Rhine.  The  name  Stolzenfels  sigTiifies  the 
Proud  Rock,  and  is  justified  by  the  commanding"  position  of 
the  castle  on  a  bold  rocky  height  overlooking  the  Rhine  beneath, 
the  Vale  of  the  Lahn  opposite,  and  Coblenz  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
in  the  distance.  Originally  a  seat  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves, 
this  strikingly  picturesque  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1688,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  it  was  re-edified  and  beautified  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  No  tourist  should  on  any 
account  fail  to  visit  Stolzenfels.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  in  the 
best  style  of  art,  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  middle  ages.  The  view  from  the  oriel 
windows  and  turrets  is  very  gTand.  No  one  resides  permanently 
in  the  house ;  it  is  visited  only  at  intervals  by  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Pinissia ;  and  is  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  who  shews 
it  for  '  a  consideration.' 

Proceeding  on  oui*  vray  up  the  Rhine,  we  pass,  first,  the  pretty 
island  of  Oberwerth,  and  then  and  there  come  abreast  of  the  Yale 
of  the  Lahn  on  the  one  side,  and  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels  on  the 
other.  The  opening  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lahn  is  strikingly 
marked  by  the  ancient  Church  of  St  John,  standing  on  the  point 
of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Lahn  with  the  Rhine ;  and  beyond 
is  seen  Xiederlahnstein,  the  first  of  the  towns  in  Nassau.  We 
now  enter  a  considerable  reach  of  the  river,  between  banks  richly 
clothed  with  vine-gardens,  and  are  soon  opposite  Rhenze,  a  httle  old 
town  on  the  left  bank.  This  is  a  spot  ot  historical  interest.  At 
the  distance  of  300  or  400  paces  below  Rhenze,  and  close  to  the 
road,  are  still  to  be  seen  four  stones  of  moderate  dimensions,  part 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  monument  called  Konigstuhle,  where 
the  electors  of  the  Rhine  frequently  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
interests  of  Germany.  Lnlbrtunately,  the  edifice,  which  was  an 
octagon  resting  on  pillars,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1794. 
A  short  way  beyond  Rhenze,  we  come  to  the  ancient  castle  of 
Marksburg,  which  is  still  entire,  and  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rocky  mount  overhanging  the  river  on  its  right  bank.  It  ia 
occupied  as  a  state-prison  of  Nassau. 

The  Rhine  now  makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  we  are  carried 
in  front  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Liebneck.  A  httle  further  on, 
after  making  another  serpentine  turn,  and  passing  two  or  three 
villages,  the  vessel  approaches  the  populous  but  old  and  decayed 
town  of  Boppart,  on  the  left  bank ;  above  the  town  is  a  large 
ancient  edifice,  once  a  nunneiy,  but  now  a  cotton -spinning 
factory.  Next,  on  the  right  bank,  we  passed  the  romantic  ruins 
of  two  castles,  Sternberg  and  Liebenstien,  planted  on  the  summit 
of  two  craggy  knolls,  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.     Below,  at  the  water's  edge,  are  the  church  and  convent 
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of  Bomhofen.  Proceedins"  onwards,  the  banks  become  more  and 
more  rocky  and  wild  in  their  character,  the  river  having-  m  some 
places  the  appearance  of  plougliing-  its  way  through  a  ravine, 
whose  shelving"  sides  are  too  steep  to  aiford  footing-  for  the  vine- 
dresser, and  are  shagged  only  with  natural  tufts  of  bushes  and 
trees.  Through  this  wild  tract,  the  Rhine  describes  a  number  of 
short  turns,  and  at  each  seems  to  enter  a  completely  land-locked 
sheet  of  water,  as  silent  as  a  Hig-hland  lake,  and  occasionally 
diversified  with  a  smaU  shi-ubby  islet,  set  as  a  g-em  on  its 
glittering"  bosom. 

Proceeding  upwards  throug-h  this  wildest  part  of  the  river 
scenery,  we  have  our  attention  successively  called  to  the  castles  of 
Thuniberg  and  Katzenellenbogen.  both  in  ruins,  on  rocky  knolLs 
on  the  right  bank,  and  opposite  them,  on  a  high  cliif  on  the  left, 
the  massive  ruined  fortress  of  Rheinfels.  This  castle  was  origi- 
nally built  in  1-245  by  the  Comit  of  Katzenellenbogen,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tribute  on  the  passage  of  vessels  on 
the  river.  After  being  destroyed  by  the  Hanseatic  confederacy, 
it  was  rebuilt  and  modernised  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  but 
was  finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1794,  when  it  was  blown 
up,  set  on  lire,  and  completely  destroyed.  The  marks  of  the 
conflagration  are  now  visible  on  its  blackened  walls  and  ruined 
windows.  The  remains  of  the  fortress,  with  it5  gardens,  lawn, 
and  vineyards,  were  purchased  for  500  francs,  by  an  individual 
who  has  built  an  inn  adjacent,  and  shews  the  ruined  dungeons 
and  outworks  to  strangers. 

At  the  base  of  the  chffy  bank  of  Rheinfels  stands  the  old 
town  of  St  Goar ;  and  opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver, 
the  towns  of  St  Goarshausen,  and  village  of  Xeubriickhausen. 
Immediately  beyond  St  Goar,  we  come  to  one  of  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  river,  overhung  with  almost  perpendicular  chfFs,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lurlie  ;  here,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
echoes  for  which  the  spot  is  celebrated,  a  musket  is  usually  tired, 
as  the  steamer  passes,  by  a  man  placed  on  the  road  under  the 
cliff.  The  river,  in  passing  the  strait,  is  more  impetuous  and 
turbulent  than  is  usual  in  its  course,  and  the  spot  has  received 
the  name  of  LurHe.  or  Water-spirit,  from  a  wild  legendary- 
tale,  which  describes  the  dang-erous  pass  as  bemg  haunted  by  a 
fair  female  spirit,  who  lures  the  poor  navig-ator  of  the  Rhine  to 
desti'uction.  There  has  been  no  instance.  I  believe,  of  her  having'- 
made  any  attempt  to  mislead  steam-vessels,  or  of  having  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  passengers.  Another  legend  of  the  Rliine  affixes 
the  name  of  the  SeA'en  Sisters  to  as  many  rocks,  which  at  certain 
seasons,  when  the  stream  is  low,  shew  their  heads  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These,  we  are  told,  were  seven  daughters 
of  the  Lord  of  Schomberg,  whose  castle  is  adjacent  at  Oberwesel, 
and  were,  for  some  haughtiness  of  demeanour  towards  a  prince 
of  the  fairies  ir  disgnise,  transformed  into  rocks  wliile  bathing. 
Passing',  then,  these  seven  mifortunate  vounsr  ladies,  we  were 
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epeedily  at  Oberwesel  (left  bank),  a  to^vn  of  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitant?,  and  distingniished  at  a  distance  by  its  handsome  Gothic 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Schoenberg-,  or  Schomberg", 
"which  looks  down  from  a  rocky  hillock  beyond. 

Turning-  a  bend  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at  the  small  town  of  Caub, 
where  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau  enjoys  the  lucrative  privileg-e 
of  exacting:  a  toll  from  vessels  and  rafts.  On  a  steep  rock  above 
Caub,  are  the  niins  of  the  castle  of  Gutenfels.  Nearly  below 
Gutenfels,  and  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Pfalz,  composed  of  a  central  tower  and  lower 
building's  around  it,  the  whole  walled  in,  and  only  approachable  by 
a  temporaiy  wooden  stair  let  down  to  the  verg-e  of  the  rock.  Pfalz 
belong-s  to  Nassau,  and  served  at  one  time  as  a  toll-house  for  the 
river,  and  as  a  state-prison.  To  an  apartment  in  this  isolated 
fortlet  also  resorted  for  protection,  during-  the  turbulence  of  the 
middle  ag-es,  the  countesses  of  the  palatinate  on  occasions  of  their 
accouchements — a  fact  conveying-  an  impressive  testimony  of  the 
ten-ible  irisecurity  of  life  and  person  in  the  ag-e  of  chivalry  and 
romance.  Next,  on  rounding-  a  bend  of  the  stream,  we  have 
before  us,  on  the  left  bank,  the  old  town  of  Bacharach,  which  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  rock  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  called  by  the  Romans  Ari  Bacchi,  the  Altar  of  Bacchus. 
The  rock  is  believed  to  have  received  this  odd  appellation  from 
an  idea,  that  when  it  was  prominently  visible  above  the  water  in 
summer,  there  M'ould  be  a  grood  vintag-e — in  other  words,  when 
the  summer  is  di-y  and  warm,  the  g-rapes  ripen  to  the  g-reatest 
perfection,  a  truth  which  it  Avould  be  quite  needless  to  dispute. 
In  passing  Bacharach,  and  casting-  a  g-lance  up  the  ascending-  braes 
above  the  town,  we  perceive  the  shattered  ruin  of  the  Church  of 
St  Werner,  consisting-  of  a  few  vacant  Gothic  arches,  of  hg-ht  and 
elegant  construction. 

A  short  way  beyond  Bacharach,  but  on  the  rig-ht  bank  of  the 
river,  we  pass  the  town  of  Lorch,  and  the  mins  of  the  castle  of 
Nolhngen  above  it.  On  the  opposite  side  are  seen  successively  the 
ruined  castles  of  Furstenthal,  Heimburg-,  Sonneck,  and  Falken- 
burg- ;  also  the  castle  of  Vautsberg-  or  New  Rheinstein.  This  latter 
fortlet,  which  has  been  restored  by  the  royal  family  of  Prussia, 
stands  on  a  jagged  rock  half-way  up  the  cliffy  bank  rising-  from 
the  maririn  of  the  river,  and  is  mentioned  as  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  by  strano-ers,  on  account  of  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  ancient  armour,  carsing-,  embroidery,  painted  windows,  ancient 
vessels,  and  other  tliing-s  it  contains,  all  in  perfect  keeping-  with 
the  feudiil  character  of  the  structure. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  current  is  .so 
rapid,  that  the  steam-vessel  is  unable  to  compete  with  it  unassisted ; 
and  accordingly,  a  number  of  horses  standing-  ready  on  the  rig-ht 
bank  are  attached  by  ropes,  and  aid  in  bringing  the  steamer  into 
the  placid  water  at  the  heiid  of  the  rapid.  In  proceeding  upwards, 
about  this  place  we  pass  on  the  riuht  bank  the  small  town  of 
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Asmanshausen,  and  beyond  it  most  extensive  vineyards,  to  which 
it  g-ives  its  name.  Tiie  vineyai-ds  of  Asmanshausen  are  among' 
the  most  curious  things  one  sees  on  the  Rhine.  Steep  liills  ascend 
from  ahnost  the  edg'e  of  the  river  to  a  heigrht  of  about  800  feet, 
and  are,  over  the  whole  surface,  disposed  in  the  usual  form  of 
terraces  to  the  very  summit.  On  one  of  the  hig-hest,  we  reckoned 
twentv-one  or  twenty-two  teiTaces,  resembling*  the  st^ps  in  a 
pyimmid,  each  step  being-  shorter  and  smaller  than  that  below  it, 
till,  at  the  top,  the  terraces  were  on  the  most  diminutive  scale. 
The  sight  of  this  hill,  covered  with  beautiful  hght-green  vine- 
plants  in  full  leaf,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  we  behold  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  journey  up  the  river ;  for,  besides  the  actual 
beauty  of  the  verdant  scene,  it  testifies  to  the  patient  industry  of  the 
people,  most  of  whom  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  precarious 
haiwest  of  the  vines. 

On  issuing"  fi'om  the  pass  and  rapid  at  Asmanshausen,  and 
making  a  bend  romid  the  rocky  promontory,  on  which  stand  the 
ruhis  of  the  castle  of  Ehrenfels,  the  steamer  quits  the  wild  and 
romantic  track  of  the  river,  which  began  at  Boppart,  and  enters 
a  scene  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  Rhine  expands 
to  a  greater  breadth,  the  nills  retire  and  slope  backwards  on  each 
side  with  easy  ascent,  and,  at  a  short  distance  further  up,  are 
succeeded  by  rich  level  fields  and  partial  elevations.  Just  at  the 
entrance  to  tliis  charming*  district,  and  on  the  left  bank,  is 
situated  the  town  of  Bing-en,  on  an  ang-le  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Xahe  and  the  Rhine.  The  Nahe  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Prussian  dominions  and  the  princi- 
pah ty  of  Hesse,  the  latter  stretching*  up  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine 
towards  IMayence.  On  a  rock  in  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  the 
embouchure  of  the  Nahe,  stands  the  castle  of  Mausethurm,  or 
jNIouse-Tower,  reg-arding*  which  enmity  and  superstition  have 
preseiwed  a  tale,  that  has  been  turned  into  verse  by  Southey, 
detaihng-  the  cruelties  of  a  Bishop  Hatto  of  Mayence,  who,  while 
concealing  himself  in  this  his  tower  of  strength,  was  devoured 
by  an  army  of  rats.  The  followmg  are  Southey's  well-known 
verses : — 

'  The  summer  and  autiimn  had  been  so  we*, 
That  in  -wmter  the  com  was  growing  yet; 
'Tvras  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  gmin  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentifiU  last-year's  store; 
And  all  the  neighboui-hood  coiild  tell 
His  gi-anaries  were  furnished  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 
F°  V -de  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  v.inter  there, 
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Rejoiced  at  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flocked  from  far  and  near; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  coiiid  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  yoimg  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  burnt  them  all. 

"  r  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  ! "  quoth  he ; 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obhged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  corn." 

So  then  to  his  palace  retvirned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man — 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  hall, 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  hke  death  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm, 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  : 
"  My  lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  mom. 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn  I  " 

Another  came  ninning  presently. 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be  : 

"  Fly  !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly  I"  quoth  he; 

"  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way. 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  I  " 

"  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he; 

"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 

The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 

And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away. 
And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reached  his  tower,  and  barred  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loopholes  there. 

He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes — 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened  and  looked — it  was  only  the  cat ; 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that, 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep ; 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  cr.awl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  knees  tlie  bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  bear. 
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And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 

And  throucrh  tlie  walls  by  thousands  t'liey  pour, 

And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before. 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  v^ere  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  '.  ' 

Unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  the  story,  the  Maii.sethurm 
vras  not  built  till  two  centuries  aft«r  the  death  of  Bishop  Hatto, 
who  also,  instead  of  being-  a  man  of  a  merciless  disposition,  was  a 
person  of  princely  muniticence,  and  confen'ed  an  important  boon 
upon  the  district,  by  clearing  away  the  rocks  in  the  riyer  at  this 
spot,  and  rendering*  the  stream  nayig-able. 

Bing-en  is  an  admirable  starting'-point  for  those  who  wish  to 
explore  on  foot  the  beauties  of  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the 
riyer,  includins"  the  scenery  of  the  Nahe.  On  the  summit  of  the 
heig"ht  aboye  ^ingren  stands  the  white  church  of  St  Eochus, 
conspicuous  from  a  great  distance,  and  forming-  a  striking- landmark. 
The  soft  and  beauteous  stretch  of  country  commencing-  on  the 
Rhine  at  Bing-en,  is  locally  styled  the  Rhinegrau,  or  Rhine  Country, 
and  within  this  fertile  tract  the  finest  M'ines  are  produced.  The 
richest  wine-district  is  on  the  north-enst,  or  rig-ht  bank  of  the 
riyer,  from  which  the  low  hills  wave  far  into  the  distance,  and 
expose  to  the  southern  sun  a  uniyersid  g-arden  of  yines.  First,  we 
have  Asmanshausen,  then  Riidesheim,  Johannisberg-,  and  fifty 
other  localities,  one  after  the  other,  all  celebrated  for  the  superior 
quality  of  their  wines,  and  lying-  within  the  compass  of  two  or 
three  miles  on  these  rich  sloping-  banks.  Opposite  St  Rochus 
lies  Riidesheim,  and  here  we  should  recommend  tourists  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting-  the  ^s  iederwald,  a  forest  with  pleasant  rides 
throug-h  it,  covering-  the  top  of  the  hills  above  the  town,  and  from 
which  a  most  mag-nificent  view  of  Rhine  scenery  is  obtained. 
There  is  a  g-ood  inn  in  Riidesheim,  where  donkeys  and  guides  are 
obtained  for  the  journey,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  i.s 
amidst  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Riidesheim,  on  the  • -ime  side,  stands 
Biberich,  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of  ^Nassau,  with  the 
town  of  the  same  name  adjacent.  The  palace,  which  occupies  a 
conspicuous  situation  near  the  Rhine,  is  a  larg-e  and  handsome 
edifice,  built  in  the  old  French  style,  with  some  pleasant  g-ardens 
behind.  "When  at  Biberich,  we  have  almost  reached  ^layence, 
for,  after  passing-  it,  and  issuing  from  behind  a  wooded  islet  in  the 
river,  the  towers  of  that  ancient  city  are  befoi-e  us,  rising",  like 
those  of  Coblenz,  from  the  margin  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Mayence  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly 
opposite  the  outlet  of  the  Main.  During-  the  Roman  occupancy 
of  Gaul,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  fortre^,  built  by  Drusus,  in  the 
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Tevj;n  of  Trajan.  By  the  same  Roman  g-eneral,  a  bridge  is  said  to 
have  been  here  built  across  the  Rhine  ;  but  this  has  long-  since 
disappeared,  and  the  passage  is  effected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  In 
tlie  course  of  the  middle  ages,  ^Mayence  became  an  important  city, 
inider  an  archbishop.  Latterly,  with  the  adjoining  district,  it  has 
been  attached  to  the  principality  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  is 
garrisoned  by  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Like  Coblenz,  it 
is  environed  by  strong  fortifications,  and  its  streets  are  narrow, 
badly  paved,  and  gloomy.  From  a  g'reat  distance  may  be  seen, 
rising  from  its  centre,  the  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  picturesque  echfices  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
This  stracture  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  begun  to  be  built  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  its  erection  extended  over  nearly  200  years. 
At  vanous  times,  it  has  been  injured  by  warlike  devastation  ;  but 
in  the  present  day  we  find  it  in  an  entire  state,  and  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  attractive  style  of  continental  cathedrals.  In  1793,  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  Prussians,  and  made  a  magazine  for  their 
horses,  but  has  since  been  completely  cleaned  and  restored  in  those 
parts  which  were  destroyed.  The  marks  of  the  balls  fired  against 
it  are  visible  on  the  great  folding-doors  next  the  market-place. 
These  doors  are  of  solid  brass,  and  besides  being-  of  an  imposing 
lieight,  are  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  ancient  and  scarcely 
legible  inscriptions,  which  we  were  told  are  charters  of  privileges 
given  to  the  town  by  one  of  its  archbishops.  The  interior  of 
the  building'  contains  a  nvimber  of  fine  old  carved  monuments, 
and  has  several  altars  with  embellishments  of  the  usual  kind. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Mayence  derives  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  place  where  printing  was  invented,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  The  house  in  which  Gutenberg,  its  inventor,  set  up  his 
first  press,  is  still  shewn.  In  1837,  a  bronze  statue,  in  honour  of 
the  illustrious  man,  was  executed  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  set  up  in 
the  market-place.  Notwithstanding  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  lamentable  to  say,  that  in  the 
present  day  printing-  in  Mayence  is  on  the  poorest  possiljle  scale. 
The  products  of  its  press  are  outdone  by  the  jirinting  executed  in 
the  smallest  town  in  England. 

Above  Mayence,  travellers  are  now  enabled  to  extend  their 
journey,  by  steamer,  to  Mannheim,  a  quiet  and  pleasant  town  in 
Baden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neckar.  As  more  expeditious,  the 
greater  number  take  the  railway,  which  starts  from  Castel  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  a  short  run  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the}^  can  visit  "Wiesbaden,  the  most  celebrated  watering- 
place  in  Nassau ;  an  hour  carries  them  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ; 
in  four  hours  they  are  at  Mannheim  ;  and  in  five,  at  Heidelberg. 
Pursuing  their  way  by  the  same  series  of  railways,  they  can 
reach  Baden-Baden,  or  Strasbourg,  and  from  Strasbourg  go  on 
to  Basel,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland.  Between  Basel  and 
Mayence  the  Rhine  winds  its  way  through  a  great  broad  plain, 
and  passes  two  decayed  cities,  Spires  and  Worms,  both  of  historicaJ 
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note,  and  sufferers  by  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  At  Basel,  the 
Rhine  is  a  fierce,  impetuous  stream,  and  here  its  greenish  hue 
is  most  strongly  marked.  Between  Basel  and  Constance,  with 
the  Black  Forest  on  the  rig"ht  bank  and  the  canton  of  Zurich  on 
the  left,  there  is  some  fine  scenery  on  the  liver,  thoug-h  the  land 
is  not  lofty  or  picturesque.  Two  objects  attract  jiaiticular  inte- 
rest— the  junction  of  the  Aar  with  the  Rhine,  and  the  falls  of 
Schaffhausen.  Issuing-  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  river 
Aar  doubles  the  size  of  the  Rhine.  Having-  been  previously 
increased  by  receiving-  the  Limmat  and  the  Reuss,  the  Aar 
brings  with  it  nearly  the  whole  drainage  of  northern  and  central 
Switzerland.  The  Limmat  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Zuiich ; 
the  Reuss  is  from  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lucerne ;  while  the 
Aar  is  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  of  Brienz,  Thun,  uNIorat, 
Neuchatel,  and  Bienne.  The  Aar  is  the  largest  river  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  one  direction — namely,  that  beyond  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel — it  nearly  reaches  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  we  beheve 
it  actually  communicates  artificially  with  that  lake,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  Jui-a  by  a  water-course.  Thus,  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine, 
communicating  with  the  Gennan  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Rhone  falling  into  ^he  ^Mediterranean  on  the  other,  may  be 
said  to  make  France  and  Spain  an  island. 

The  junction  of  the  Limmat  and  the  Reuss  with  the  Aar, 
takes  place  at  Brugg,  an  old  Swiss  town.  Here,  on  the  point  of 
land  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar,  stands  the  smaU  \-illage 
Windisch,  the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  Yindonissa,  an 
important  settlement  of  the  Romans ;  and  here  that  gTeat  military 
people  maintained  their  power  over  the  heroic  Helvetians.  Modem 
history  also  claims  some  notice  of  this  interesting  spot.  A  short 
way  south  of  Yindonissa,  and  near  the  Abbey  of  Konig^field,  is  a 
woody  height,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Habsburg, 
the  cradle  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  A  passage  from  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  appropriately 
quoted : — '  ^Vithin  the  ancient  walls  of  Yindonissa,  the  castle  of 
Habsburg,  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfield,  and  the  town  of  Brugg,  have 
successively  arisen.  The  pliilosophic  traveller  may  compare  the 
monuments  of  Roman  conquests,  of  feudal,  of  Austrian  t^-ranny, 
of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious  frep  ;om.  If  he  be  a 
true  philosopher,  he  wilj  applaud  the  merit  ana  the  happiness  of 
his  own  time.' 

The  falls  of  Schaffhausen  are  the  largest  cataracts  in  Europe, 
and  though  nothmsf  in  comparison  with  Niagara,  they  are 
imposing  and  beautiful.  Immediately  below  the  town  of  Schaff- 
hausen, the  Rliine  assimaes  a  rapid  current,  whirling  and  foaming 
as  if  conscious  of  its  approaching-  fate.  Thus  hurrying  on  for 
about  three  miles,  it  is  narrowed  between  woody  knolls,  and  rocks 
rise  from  its  bosom  like  jagged  pinnacles.  By  these  rocks,  the 
river  is  di^-ided  into  three  shoots,  which  dash  down  a  depth  of 
seventy  feet.      The  spectacle  of  the  falls  is  exceedingly  fiiie  on 
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the  rio'ht  bank,  where  ereiy  accommodation  is  made  for  visitors  to 
enjoy  the  scene.  Boats  may  be  hired  to  cross  the  river  ahnost 
close  under  the  falls ;  and  there  are  some  pleasant  walks,  embracing* 
views  of  the  foaming'  river,  the  castle  of  Lanfen,  and  an  iron 
fomidry,  the  works  of  which  are  moved  by  the  descending  waters. 
AVe  now  ascend  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  Rhine,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken. 
No  one  can  look  without  emotion  on  the  time-worn  turrets  of 
Constance.  This  ancient  city,  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
at  its  outlet,  is  now  considerably  decayed,  but  still  possesses  it3 
mediaeval  character,  and  has  some  curious  things  to  excite  the 
archseologist :  the  old  hall,  in  which  was  assembled  the  Great 
Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  at  which  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Pragne — the  morning-stars  of  the  Reformation — 
were  treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy : 
the  vast  old  cathedral,  where  Huss  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to 
death,  the  very  spot  where  he  stood  being  still  pointed  out :  the 
Bible,  from  which  he  drew  texts  to  vindicate  his  opinions :  the 
field,  outside  the  town,  where  he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  with 
matchless  foititude  endured  his  terrible  fate.  His  friend,  Jerome 
of  Pramie,  suffered  a  year  afterwards.  The  spot  on  which  they 
were  burned  is  visited  by  all  sti'angers.  The  city  of  Constance  now 
belongs  to  Baden.  From  it  steamers  ply  to  Priedrichshafen,  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  few  other  places.  Steamers  also 
ply  between  Constance  and  Schaffhausen,  but  cannot  go  so  far 
down  as  Basel,  on  account  of  the  falls  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
river ;  but  travellers  may  now  very  easily  reach  Friedrichshafen 
by  railway  from  Stuttg-art,  and  therefore  Constance,  the  lake, 
and  the  coimtry  of  the  Grisons  beyond  —  the  whole  district 
deriving  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  civil  and  rehgious 
movements  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — are  all  within 
the  compass  of  an  excursion  on  the  Rhine. 


>'ASSAr,     FKAXKFORT,     HEIDELBERG. 

A  visit  to  Wiesbaden  in  Nassau,  Frankfojt,  and  Heidelberg,  as 
already  stated,  forms  an  agreeable  parenthetical  excursion  from 
the  Rhine. 

Nassau  is  a  rich  and  highly  interesting  district  of  country, 
consisting  of  a  green  and  luxuriant  frontage  to  the  Rhine,  with  a 
backgroimd  of  hills — the  mountains  of  the  Taunus — which  are 
densely  clothed  with  woods,  and  embrace  many  beautiful  valleys 
in  their  bosom.  In  one  of  these  sheltered  valleys,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  is  situated  Wiesbaden,  the  principal  town 
in  Nassau.  It  is  a  regrularly  built  town,  of  a  dazzling  white 
appearance,  with  a  number  of  handsome  public  edifices,  and  a 
vast  number  of  hotels.  The  chief  attraction  is  a  hot-spring  of 
mineral  water,  wiiich  rises  in  a  large  volume  at  a  temperature  of 
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about  137  degTees  Fahrenheit,  and  is  drunk  by  vast  numbers  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  tiiis  ^vater  there  are  also 
numerous  baths.  The  waters  are  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  gout 
and  rheumatic  complaints.  Independently  of  its  mineral  spring-Sj 
Wiesbaden  is  atti*active  from  its  mild  climate  and  respectable  society. 
In  the  neig-hbourhood  there  are  some  fine  walks  and  di'ives ;  and 
during-  the  season,  there  are  concerts  and  other  public  amusements. 
One  of  the  most  asTeeable  rides,  occupying"  an  entire  day,  is  to 
Schlano-enbad  and  Langren-Schwalbach,  two  places  of  resort  for 
mineral  waters.  At  the  former  of  these  places,  the  water  is  tepid, 
and  so  remarkably  soft,  as  to  have  the  reputation  of  imparting-  a 
feeling-  of  satin  to  the  skin.  At  Lang-en-Schwalbach,  the  water  is 
cold,  and  of  a  pung-ent,  fen-uginous  quahty,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  bracing-  effects. 

Frankfort,  which  is  speedily  reached  by  railway  from  Wies- 
baden, is  a  free  town  of  ancient  date.  Latterly,  it  has  been  much 
improved  and  beautified.  Its  fortifications  having  been  judiciously 
removed,  the  environs  are  opened  uj)  and  laid  out  with  promenades. 
These,  with  the  aspect  of  the  many  handsome  wallas  now  erected 
at  the  outlets  of  the  town,  give  Frankfort  more  the  appeai-auce 
of  an  Enghsh  than  a  cc  ntinental  city. 

Having  proceeded  as  far  as  Frankfort,  a  A'isit  to  Heidelberg  is 
never  omitted  by  the  Rhine  tourist.  As  already  mentioned,  this 
interesting  old  city  may  be  easily  reached  by  railway  from  Frank- 
fort and  ]Mannheim.  We  shall  describe  the  place  a.-  it  appeared 
to  us  on  a  visit  some  years  ago. 

The  town  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  occu- 
pies a  confined  situation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Neckar,  just 
within  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Odenwald,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary'  of  the  wide  flat  vale  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
through  which  our  route  has  lain.  From  the  left  bank  of  the 
IS'eckar,  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  stretch  upwards  on  the 
base  of  a  hill,  on  which,  over  all,  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  foliag-e, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  majestic  even  in  their  shattered 
decay.  The  Valley  of  the  ]^eckar,  at  this  its  opening,  though  not 
wide  or  picturesque,  offers  a  scene  of  much  quiet  beauty.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  side  on  which  Heidelberg-  stands,  rises  a  hill 
which  is  covered  to  the  summit  with  vine-gard-z-ns.  and  at  the  foot 
is  ornamented  with  several  handsome  villas,  somewhat  in  the 
Enghsh  style.  From  between  the  hills  on  both  sides,  the  Neckar, 
a  stream  navigable  for  small  vessels  and  rafts,  is  seen  to  issue 
after  a  long  serpentine  course,  and  on  g-aining  the  open  country, 
it  pursues  its  Avay  to  the  Rhine.  At  Heidelberg  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone-bridge  of  six  or  seven  arches,  and  from  the  further 
extremity  of  which  the  most  picturesque  view  of  the  castle  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  town  of  Heidelberg  is  long  and  straggling,  consisting  of 
tall  antique  stone  buildings,  with  moss-grown  tiled  roofs.  Some 
of  the  edifices  are  embellished  in  front  with  variously  car^-ed 
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fignres  and  inscriptions,  havino*  suiTived  the  g"eneral  destiniction 
to  which  the  town  has  at  different  times  submitted  from  the 
hands  of  warhke  assailants.  At  present,  the  population  amounts 
to  about  13,000.  The  town  has  been  long  noted  as  the  seat  of  a 
universitr,  which,  since  the  district  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Baden,  has  been  mmiificentlv  endowed  by  the  g-rand-duke  and 
his  legislative  assembly. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Heidelberg  is  the  castle,  which 
occupies  a  prominent  shoulder  of  the  hill  over  the  town,  and 
encloses  within  its  walls  several  acres  of  gTound.  The  iniins, 
wiiich  are  altogether  of  red  sandstone,  exhibit  a  bold  and  magni- 
ficent front,  consisting  of  a  central  edifice,  hke  a  dwelhng-house, 
with  rows  of  windows  on  different  floors,  flanked  at  the  eastern 
ang-le  by  a  huge  round  tower,  the  corresponding"  tower  at  the 
other  comer  being  gone,  leaving-  a  shattered  gap,  as  if  it  had 
been  torn  off  by  violence.  The  edifice,  when  entire  in  all  its 
parts,  was  one  of  the  largest  feudal  strong-holds  in  Germany,  and 
formed  not  only  an  almost  impreg-nable  foi-tress,  but  a  splendid 
palace.  The  oldest  part  dates  fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  parts  of  a  more  modem  erection,  resemblirui* 
what  we  call  the  Ehzabethan  style,  were  added  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  electors  palatine,  who  made  the 
castle  their  chief  place  of  residence.  The  palatinate,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remind  the  reader,  was  the  quarter  in  Germany  which 
formed,  during-  the  seventeenth  century,  a  favourite  battle-ground 
to  the  European  powers;  and  Heidelberg,  as  the  capital  and 
tower  of  sti-ength  of  the  district,  came  in  for  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  the  hoiTors  of  mihtary  devastation.  The  tovvn 
has  been  repeatedly  bombarded,  burnt,  and  pillaged,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  attacks  being  in  1693,  when  the  castle,  on  being- 
taken  by  the  French,  was  blown  up  and  destroyed,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  were  exposed  to  cruelties  which  are  too 
hon-ible  to  describe.  The  castle  was  afterwards  restored  as  a 
tittmg  residence  for  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  but  was, 
in  1764,  struck  by  hgrhtning,  which,  setting  fire  to  the  fabric, 
was  the  means  of  reducing  it  to  its  present  condition. 

After  ascending  by  the  long  slanting  path  from  the  town,  we 
reach  the  gTeat  vaulted  entrance,  and  thence,  by  a  winding  passage 
below  the  central  bmlding-,  attain  the  inner  square  of  the  castle. 
Here  the  exceeding  elegance  of  the  architecture  strikes  the  eye, 
and  our  first  sensation  is  a  feehng-  of  deep  sorrow  to  see  so  much 
beauty  of  de-ign  m  the  splendid  roofless  walls  doomed  to  an 
irretrievable  decay.  The  side  of  the  quadrangle  which  foi-ms  the 
front  of  the  castle  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation ;  it  contains 
the  chapel,  still  in  good  order,  and  beneath  are  vaults  of  consider- 
able extent,  in  one  of  which  stands  the  celebrated  tun  of  Heidel- 
berg-. After  seeing  the  chapel,  and  the  apartments  which  were 
at  one  time  occupied  by  th?  Princess  Elizabeth,  daug-hter  of 
James   I.    of    Ensrland,   and   wife  of    the   elector   palatine,   we 
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descended  to  the  vault  containing"  the  tun.  This  huge  cask,  which 
occupies  an  entire  cellar,  is  adjusted  in  a  pecuhar  manner  on  its 
side,  and  the  upper  part  is  covered  by  a  platform  with  a  rail,  to 
which  visitors  ascend  by  a  stair.  A  trap-door  in  the  platform 
may  be  called  the  bung-  to  this  monstrous  vessel,  and  there  exist 
means  for  drawing  off  the  hquor  at  the  end,  as  in  an  ordinary 
butt.  According-  to  the  statement  of  the  person  who  shews,  and 
seems  to  be  the  gmardian  of  the  tun,  it  measures  33  feet  in  length 
by  24  in  diameter,  and  is  capable  of  containing  283,000  bottles^  or 
about  800  hogsheads.  It  was  constructed  by  one  of  the  former 
Lords  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  wine,  and  its  size 
was  intended  to  be  emblematic  of  the  overflowing  abundance  of  the 
vintages  in  the  beautiful  country  around.  It  has  not  been  used 
since  1769,  or  shortly  after  the  conflagTation  which  rendered  the 
castle  desolate.  The  view  from  the  projecting  bulwarks  of  the 
castle  across  the  Yale  of  the  Neckar,  though  exceedhigly  grand,  is 
inferior  to  that  obtained  from  a  projection  of  the  hill  above,  whence 
the  eye  stretches  over  the  extensive  VaUey  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  is  only  interrupted  by  the  Yosges  mountains  in  France, 
undulating  along  the  western  horizon. 

From  3Iannheim  an^l  Frankfort,  the  tourist  may  proceed  by 
railvray  to  Switzerland,  or  he  may  vary  his  route  homeward  by 
taking  the  railway  from  Sti^sburg  to  Paris.  A  still  greater 
accommodation  consists  in  a  hne  of  railway  du'ect  from  Mamilieim 
into  France ;  this  latter  line  strikes  the  Strasburg  and  Paris  line 
at  Metz,  and  matei-ially  shortens  the  route  fi-om  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  French  metropolis. 

We  may  now,  in  conclusion,  give  a  short  account  of 


THE     LOWER     RHINE. 

The  Rhine,  below  Colog*ne,  rolls  onward  in  a  massive,  unbroken 
current  through  alluvial  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  boasts 
none  of  that  picturesque  character  which  distinguishes  it  in  its 
upper  parts.  In  this  portion,  it  is  navigated  without  difficulty 
by  steamers  and  saihng'-vessels,  and  by  this  means  a  certain 
traffic  is  earned  on  between  Cologne  and  the  poi*s  in  Holland. 

The  country  on  both  banks  of  the  river  belongs  to  Prussia ;  and 
here,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  there  are  some  towns  of  note.  The 
chief  of  these,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Diisseldorf,  which  possesses 
the  features  of  a  provincial  capital.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
lined  with  rows  of  trees,  which  have  an  agi-eeable  effect.  In 
former  times,  the  city  was  walled  for  defence  ;  but  all  the 
fortifications  have  been  removed,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  place ; 
for  the  site  of  the  ramparts  has  been  levelled,  and  laid  out  with 
charming  walks  in  the  landscape  style  of  gardening.  Some  years 
a^-o,  the  town  contained  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  pictures  in 
Germany ;  the  pictures  are  now  removed  to  Munich,  in  Bavaria ; 
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but  latterly  there  has  sprung-  up  a  school  of  historical  painting", 
which  has  already  attained  considerable  celebritr.  Dusseldorf  Is 
on  the  hne  of  raHway  from  Deutz  to  Hanover  and  Hamburg-,  and 
it  has  also  railway  communication  with  Elberfeld,  a  place  in  which 
there  are  larg-e  cotton-factories  and  dye-works.  So  celebrated  are 
these  dye-works  for  certain  colours,  that  cotton-yams  are  sent 
from  Great  Britam  to  be  dyed  at  them.  In  the  neig-hbourhood 
of  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld,  the  country  is  populous,  and  has  a 
thriving-  appearance.  This  district,  including  certain  adjoining- 
territories,  formed  part  of  the  king-dom  of  Westphalia. 

Further  down  the  Rhine,  on  the  same  side,  and  at  the  junction 
with  the  Lippe,  stands  the  old  fortified  town  of  Wesel,  which 
possesses  some  historical  interest.  Here  steamers  touch  in 
passing-.  Std  lower  down,  on  the  rig-ht  bank,  is  Emmerich. 
Nearly  opposite,  we  see,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  the 
towers  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cleves,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
dukedom  of  Cleves.  Emmerich  and  Cleves  are  the  last  Prussian 
towns.     Immediately  on  passing  them,  we  enter  Holland. 

A  short  way  below  Emmerich,  we  arrhre  at  the  spot  where  the 
Rhine  breaks  into  branches,  and  by  different  channels  reaches  the 
sea ;  in  fact,  here  may  be  said  to  commence  the  delta  of  the  Rhine, 
which,  hke  all  other  deltas,  is  a  low  and  flat  stretch  of  land,  so 
httle  reheved  by  any  undulation,  that  but  for  banking-,  the  river 
would  disperse  itself  over  a  wide  tract  of  countn',  and  be  lost  in 
marshes  and  sands  before  arriving-  at  the  ocean.  The  branch 
thrown  off  on  the  west  is  called  the  Waal ;  that  on  the  east,  still 
called  the  Rhine,  sends  off  a  branch  named  the  Xew  Yssel,  which, 
after  having-  joined  the  Old  Yssel,  takes  the  name  of  Over -Yssel, 
and  is  emptied  into  the  Zuiderzee.  This  eastern  branch  of  the 
Rhine  afterwards  divides  into  two  branches ;  one  of  which,  the 
chief  continuation  of  the  river,  is  called  the  Leek,  and  joins  the 
Meuse — an  important  river,  having-  its  rise  in  France,  and  flowing 
through  Belgium  by  Namur  and  Liege.  The  name  Meuse,  takes 
the  form  of  ^laas  on  the  river  flowing  through  Holland.  Only  in 
the  case  of  one  small  branch  does  the  name  of  Rhine  continue 
onward  to  the  sea.  This  branch  is  usually  called  the  Old  Rhine ; 
Avith  the  appearance  of  a  canal,  it  flows  past  Utrecht  and  Ley  den, 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Katwick.  Formerly,  this  obscure 
branch  of  the  great  river  disappeared  amidst  the  marshes  and 
downs  on  the  sea-coast.  Now,  it  is  pent  up  artificially,  and 
allowed  to  issue  into  the  sea  at  low-water  by  means  of  a  stupendous 
sluice,  the  work  of  a  French  engineer. 

We  now  return  to  the  primary  branch  of  the  Rhine,  called  the 
Waal.  This  branch,  a  fine  large  river  in  itself,  and  of  much  import- 
ance to  navigation,  has  several  interesting  towns  on  its  banks. 
One  of  these  is  Nemeguen,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Nymvegen.  It 
is  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Nemeguen  was  the  scene  of  warhke  operations  during 
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the  hard  whiter  of  1794.  The  ])lace  was  besieg-ed  by  the  French 
repubhcan  army  under  General  Piche-n'u ;  and  to  reheve  the  aUied 
forces,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  an  amiy  of  30,000  men^  conducted 
a  brilhant  attack  on  the  French,  but  it  was  attended  by  no  marked 
success.  Xemeo-nen  was  evacuated,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  soon  after  completed  the  conquest  of  Holland  by 
crossing-  the  Waal,  and  other  branches  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  ice — 
an  exploit  that  astonished  Europe,  and  g-ave  an  impetus  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  Repubhc. 

Shortly  after  the  union  of  the  "Waal  and  the  !Maas,  the  river 
diverg-es  mto  a  number  of  cross  branches  enclosing-  islands,  on  one 
of  which  stands  the  ancient  town  of  Dort,  or  Dordi-echt.  Some  of 
these  branches  unite  with  the  Leek ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Maas, 
is  the  river  on  which  the  city  of  Rotterdam  has  been  built.  A 
few  miles  below  Rotterdam,  the  ]Maas  passes  Schiedam,  so 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  g-in  called  Hollands. 
Further  down,  it  joins  the  sea.  It  is  princi])ally  by  this  chamiel 
that  steam-boats  and  saihngr-vessels  ascend  the  river,  to  which  we 
are  now  obhg-ed  to  bid  farewell : — 

'  Adieu  to  thee  fair  Rhine  !     How  long  delighted 
The  strangei  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray; 
And  coiild  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awlul  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  : 
The  mind  is  coloured  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Then*  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 
'  Ti5  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise : 
^lore  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glarmg  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft— tlie  glories  of  old  days.' 
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IRISH  TOURS  AXD  TOURISTS  IN 


1853. 


HERE  is  something'  in  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances  of  Ireland  at  present  very  remarlcable. 
Every  one  is  looking  more  or  less  hopefully  at  its 
prospects,  according-   to   his  notions  of  what  are  or 
ought  to  be  the  elements  of  its  prosperity ;  and  although 
i  v^^^^    these  notions  do  not  always  agree,  although  there  is 
\\         much  discordance  and  clashing,  yet  the  very  opinion 
that  the  woes  and  wounds*  of  poor  Ireland  are  undergoing 
a  heahng  process,  will  effect  much  towards  the  success  of 
this  healing.     Hope  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  physicians,  as  eveiy 
sick  man  can  tell.     As  to  the  question,  What  are  the  woes  and 
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wounds  of  Ireland  ?  we  gladly  escape  from  the  responsibility  of 
answering  in  this  humble  sheet ;  but  this  much  may  be  said — that 
Enghshmen  now  feel  an  interest  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  such  as 
was,  perhaps,  neyer  before  shewn  ;  that  the  facihties  for  knowing 
the  people  and  the  country  were  never  before  so  gTeat  as  they  now 
are ;  that  the  Irish  ai'e  now  especially  anxious  that  the  Enghsh 
should  come  among  them,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  can 
be  seen  and  done ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe 
better  worthy  of  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  on  the  part  of  those  who  can 
spare  time  for  a  tour. 

The  year  1853  has  a  special  meaning  in  respect  to  this  Anglo- 
Irish  friendhness.  The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Dubhn  is  really 
a  great  event  for  Ireland.  Its  humble  precursor  at  Cork  shewed 
that  Irishmen  can  lay  aside  their  differences,  pohtical  and  polemi- 
cal, and  work  together  in  this  good  cause.  On  that  occasion, 
subscriptions  came  in  liberally,  a  commodious  and  elegant  building 
was  constructed,  the  manufacturers  and  artists  sent  in  their  pro- 
ductions, and  when  the  Exhibition  opened,  the  display  was  line, 
the  success  complete,  and  the  inquiry  soon  arose :  Can  we  not 
have  an  International  Exhibition  at  Dublin  in  1853?  One  of  the 
many  persons  who  hav-^  striven  to  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily— Mr  Roney — has  thrown  into  his  work  an  amount  of 
energy  truly  remarkable  :  he  scampered  through  Europe  in  every 
direction,  calling  on  everybody,  seeing  everything,  and  not  resting^ 
until  he  had  obtained  good  assurance  that  France  and  Germany, 
and  Belgium  and  Holland,  would  contribute  to  the  Exhibition;  he 
did  a  month's  work  every  week,  and  infused  his  own  spirit  into  all 
else  concerned.  Thus  have  the  autumn  of  1852  and  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1853  sufficed  for  the  estabhshment  of  an  Exhibition, 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  grandest  enterprise  in  which  Ireland 
has  ever  engaged.  And  thus  is  England  drawn  towards  Ireland 
by  an  additional  tie  this  year. 

We  think  that  it  would  not  be  a  misappropriation  of  space  to 
point  out  what  may  be  done  and  seen,  during  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year,  by  an  Enghshman  or  a  Scot  who  has  a  httle  time 
and  money  to  bestow  upon  Ireland. 

First,  then — how  to  get  there  ?  Mr  Roney  organised,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  a  system  of  return-tickets,  presenting  great 
advantages.  Holyhead  and  Dublin  are  aboui  sixty-four  miles 
apart ;  the  one  is  connected  with  the  net-work  of  British  railways ; 
while  the  other  is  the  point  whence  the  gi'eat  hnes  of  Irish  railway 
radiate.  The  steam-packet  forms  a  floating  link,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  locomotive  on  the  one  shore  and  that  on  the  other. 
The  Chester  and  Holyhead,  the  London  and  North-western,  the 
Midland,  the  Caledonian,  and  other  British  railway  companies, 
agreed  to  certain  mutual  terms;  as  did  hkewise  the  companies 
whose  hnes  start  from  Dubhn  towards  Kingstown,  Cork,  KiUarney, 
Limerick,  Galway,  and  Belfast.  Moreover,  Mr  Rouey  invited 
stage-car  and  coach  proprietors  to  take  part  in  the  arrangement, 
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as  likewise  the  owners  of  steam-boats.  All  these  parties  then 
agreed  on  the  fares  which  should  be  charged  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  on  the  ratio  in  which  the  proceeds  should  be  divided 
among  those  who  had  rendered  the  service.  How  compHcated 
these  calculations  must  have  been,  will  be  rendered  apparent 
presently. 

All  this,  we  say,  had  been  done  two  or  three  years  ago ;  but  it 
is  in  the  Exhibition  year  1853  that  the  system  has  appeared  in 
fuU  force.  Does  an  Enghshman  or  a  Scot  wish  to  visit  DubUn, 
without  venturing  on  further  expense  inland  ?  There  are  thirty- 
nine  towns  at  wliich  return-tickets  are  issued,  covering  the  whole 
expense  of  railways  and  steam-boats  to  Dublin  and  back  again : 
the  time  allowed  for  the  return  varies  from  a  week  to  a  month, 
according  to  distance ;  and  the  towns  where  the  tickets  are  issued 
range  between  Edinburgh  in  the  north,  and  London  in  the  south, 
between  Hull  in  the  east,  and  Holyhead  in  the  west.  Does  the  tourist 
wish  to  extend  his  run  to  Belfast,  to  Galway,  to  Limerick,  to  Killar- 
ney,  or  to  Cork  ?  He  may  procure  a  ticket  which  will  effect  any  of 
these,  and  may  purchase  this  ticket  at  any  one  of  several  EngHsh 
and  Scotch  towns.  Does  he  contemplate  a  still  wider  excursion  ? 
Then  there  is  the  Irish  Tourist  Ticket  at  his  service.  This  ticket  is 
issued  at  twenty-six  different  towns  in  Britain ;  it  covers  all  the 
travelhng  fares  from  Dubhn  to  Cork,  Cork  to  Killarney,  and 
Ejllamey  to  Dublin,  besides  those  eastward  of  Dubhn ;  it  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  copy  of  a  smart  green  book  called  the  Ii^ish  Tourisfs 
Handbook;  and  it  also  entitles  him,  at  lower  fares  than  those 
ordinarily  charged,  to  conveyances  for  a  tour  in  Wicklow,  a  tour 
to  Glengariff,  a  tour  up  the  Shannon,  a  tour  to  Galway,  and  a  tour 
to  Belfast — any  or  all,  at  his  pleasure,  provided  that  the  total  time 
which  he  is  absent  from  Britain  does  not  exceed  one  month.  All 
this  is  managed  by  the  affiliated  companies ;  but  there  are,  in 
addition,  numerous  other  facihties  now  offered  for  reaching  Ireland. 
'J'here  are  the  steamers  from  Glasgow,  from  Fleetwood,  and  from 
Liverpool,  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry ;  those  from  Bristol 
to  Dubhn  and  to  Cork,  and  those  from  Plymouth  to  Cork.  There 
is  more  and  more  tendency,  however,  to  use  the  Holyhead  and 
Kingstown  route,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  sea-passage — 
four  to  five  hours.  Marcus's  excursions  may  also  be  mentioned 
here. 

Nor  have  the  booksellers  been  slow  to  tell  the  tourist  what  he 
can  see  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  smart  gTeen  book,  we  have  a  little 
fault  to  find  with  it.  It  is  somewhat  too  large  in  surface — 
larger,  we  think,  than  Murray's  Handbooks ;  and  the  addition  of 
150  pages  of  advertisements  to  250  pages  of  hand-book  infor- 
mation, renders  the  book  rather  too  bulky  to  shp  readily  into  the 
pocket.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cut  views;  but 
we  would  willingly  give  the  whole  of  these  for  a  few  good 
maps,  those  contained  in  the  book  being  very  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient.     This  is  bad  policy,  for  the  copies  which  are  sold  have 
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good  maps  inserted  in  them ;  whereas  those  which  are  given 
have  these  good  maps  left  out.  Moreover,  the  book  is  wanting 
in  tabulation  and  convenience  of  reference.  We  hope  that  if 
this  Tract  meets  the  eye  of  the  conductors  of  the  tourists'  traffic, 
they  will  receive  the  criticism  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  strive  to 
make  the  green  paper-book  as  good  as  the  green  and  silvered 
cloth-book.  We  may  mention  that  Mr  and  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall, 
who  have  done  so  much  in  their  various  publications  to  render 
Ireland  famihar  and  interesting  to  the  Enghsh,  have  divided 
their  large  book  on  Ireland  into  four  nice  Uttle  volumes,  de- 
voted respectively  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  revised 
by  information  brought  down  to  the  present  year :  there  is  a 
snugness  and  elegance  in  these  compact  little  pocket-books. 
Fraser's  Handbook  bears  some  such  relation  to  Ireland  as 
Black's  does  to  Scotland.  Then  there  are  Wild's  Boyne  and 
BlacTiicatcr ;  Wakeman's  Irish  Antiquities ;  White's  Connenmra  ; 
White's  Wicklotv ;  Windele's  South  of  Ireland;  Handbook  to 
Carlingford  Buy ;  Fraser's  Handbook  for  Killarney ;  Week  in 
the  South  of  Ireland;  Wakeman's  Three  Hays  on  the  Shaniion  ; 
Week  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ;  North  of  Ireland,  and  how  to  See 
it ;  Dublin  and  its  Envirf/is ;  and  a  host  of  others.  Xor  are  the 
railways  without  their  travelling-charts  and  picturesque  hand- 
books. Even  Walsh's  Irish  Kailic ay-guide^  which  was  before 
a  tolerably  cheap  penm-^-orth,  has  in  this  busy  year  been 
rendered  still  cheaper  bv  thirtv-tv\-o  pages  of  a  description  of 
Dubhn. 

Such  are  the  facihties  offered  in  1853  to  those  who  would 
visit  Ireland  from  the  sister  isle;  and  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
shew  what  are  the  sights  and  scenes  and  contrasts  which 
present  themselves  to  a  visitor.  It  is  not  as  a  guide-book  that 
this  Tract  is  written,  nor  as  a  record  of  the  daily  doings  of  the 
writer  during  his  own  trip,  but  as  a  series  of  notices  and  facts 
which  may  be  interesting  both  to  those  who  can  and  to  those 
who  cannot  partake  in  the  pleasure -touring,  and  which  may, 
perchance,  give  a  few  hints  to  those  who  would  study  Ireland 
and  Irishmen  as  they  now  are. 

Off  we  go  from  Holyhead.  The  steamers  start  three  times  a 
day  —  one  in  connection  Avith  a  mail-train  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  two  in  connection  with  express- trains ;  and  the 
speed  is  now  so  great,  and  the  an'anp-ements  so  good,  that 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  suffice  to  land  the  Londoner  in  Ireland. 
If  the  touiist  be  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  run  down  into 
the  cabin  and  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  embark  in  a  sea-going 
steamer,  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  him  about  hght-houses  and 
beautiful  bays ;  but  if  he  will  only  remain  on  deck,  he  will  see 
much  that  is  curious  before  getting  out  of  sight  of  the  Welsh 
coast.  There  is  the  Stack  Rock,  with  its  myriads  of  gulls,  and 
its  stories  of  daring  men  who  climb  from  crag  to  crag ;  there  is 
the  light-house,  nhose  revolving  and  intermittent  hght  is  visible 
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SO  far  out  and  in  so  many  directions ;  and  there  is  the  Harbour 
of  Refugee,  now  slowly  progressing".  At  a  little  further  distance 
from  land,  we  see  the  Welsh  Mountains  towering-  up  behind 
us ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  Wicklow  Mountains  tower  up 
in  front,  presenting-  their  blue  outlines  ag-ainst  the  western  sky. 
I\ext  we  see  two  bold  headlands  jutting*  out  into  the  sea,  about 
seven  miles  apait — these  are  Howth  Hill  and  Kilhney  Hill,  the 
t^v'o  extremities  of  Dubhn  Bay.  This  bay  is  very  beautiful : 
some  have  compared  it  to  Naples,  some  to  Baia^,  some  to  one 
place,  and  some  to  another ;  but  simply  comparing-  it  with 
itself,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  fine  semicircular  sweep,  having 
Dublin  at  its  middle  or  furthest  point,  about  midway  between 
Howth  and  Killiney.  Unfortunately,  the  bay  has  become  a 
good  deal  silted  up  by  the  outpouring-s  of  the  river  Liffey ;  and 
although  there  is  a  tide -wall  jutting  out  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  Dublin  quays,  and  another  fi-om  Clontarf,  Dublin  is  but 
ill  adapted  for  receiving  packet-steamers.  On  this  account,  the 
packets  proceed  to  Kingstown — called  DurJeary  before  George  IV. 
paid  a  regal  visit  to  it — not  far  from  the  KiUiney  extremity 
of  the  bay.  A  fine  harbour  has  been  formed  here  at  a  heavy 
expense ;  and  the  packets  draw  up  close  to  the  quays,  about 
five  miles  from  Dublin.  This  would  be  a  dismal  arrangement,  if 
nothing  but  a  coach-road  existed  ;  but  the  Dublin  and  King-stown 
Railway  bears  some  such  relation  to  these  packets  as  the  London 
and  Blackv.-all  Railway  bears  to  the  Margate  and  Gravesend 
packets — it  whips  you  off  to  the  heart  of  the  city  m  a  few 
minutes,  and  with  veiy  httle  inconvenience. 

There  is  something  about  this  railway  very  striking  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  railways  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  has  the  open  sea  nearly  all  the  way  along  on  one 
side,  and  the  suburban  villas  of  Dubhn  inhabitants  on  the  other. 
Sandymount,  ]\Ierrion,  Booterstown,  Black  Rock,  and  Kingstown, 
all  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  continuous  row  of  cheerful-looking 
houses,  generally  having  gardens  between  them  and  the  railway. 
The  sea-wall  between  the  railway  and  the  bay  has  many  inscrip- 
tions to  indicate  the  entrances  to  bathing-places.  This  is  a  remark- 
able feature  superadded  to  the  railway  accommodation ;  for  the 
company  having  had  to  build  the  wall,  and  having  in  some  cases 
actually  earned  the  railway  over  the  bay  itself,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  estabhshing  bathing-places,  wliich  are 
open  to  those  who  pay  a  trifling  sum  beyond  the  railway  fares. 
The  carriages  make  an  Englishman  first  pleased,  and  then  angry — 
pleased  at  riding  m  such  clean,  elegant,  lofty,  roomy,  cushioned, 
and  curtained  second-class  carriages ;  and  angry  that  the  same 
class  of  carriages  should  still  be  so  disgracefully  dirty  and  comfort- 
less in  his  own  countrv'.  There  is  a  char-a-banc  included  among 
the  second-class  carriages — a  cushioned  open  vehicle  of  very 
agreeable  character  in  fine  weather.  This  railway  is  also  remark- 
able in  possessing  the   only  bit   of  atmospheric  line  left  to  us. 
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There  is  a  very  steep  tram-way  from  the  Dalkey  quarries  down  to 
Kingstown— a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  and  when,  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  company  resolved  to  adapt  this  length  for  passenger- 
traffic,  they  doubted  the  power  of  locomotives  to  surmount  the 
very  steep  gradients.  The  atmospheric  system  was  adopted,  and 
has  been  continued  ever  since.  There  is  a  tube,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  laid  down  midway  between  the  rails ;  a  piston  moves 
along  this  tube,  as  soon  as  a  steam-engine  has  jDumped  out  the  air 
in  front  of  it ;  and  connecting  mechanism  moves  the  carriages  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  piston.  It  is  a  beautiful  contrivance,  and 
makes  one  regTet  that  mishaps  of  various  kinds  should  have 
crushed  the  system  in  every  part  of  the  emjijire  except  this  httle 
bit  at  Dalkey.  It  evidently  succeeds  here,  or  the  directors  would 
not  have  continued  it  for  ten  years. 

When  we  reach  Dubhn,  the  very  first  fact  which  strikes  upon 
the  attention  is,  that  Dubhn  is  one  of  the  '  car-diivingest '  places 
(to  use  Thackeray's  expression)  ever  seen.  We  are  beset  on  all 
sides  by  cars,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  1500  in  Dublin — a 
larger  number  than  the  omnibuses  and  cabs  of  London  combined, 
relatively  to  the  population.  We  sit  sideways,  Paddy  the  Jarvey 
sits  sideways,  and  sideways  we  rattle  along  the  streets,  having  a 
ride  from  any  one  part  of  Dubhn  to  any  other  part  for  sixpence, 
which  is  cheap  enough  in  all  conscience.  Some  wag  has  broached 
the  theoiy,  that  Irishmen  take  a  one-sided  view  of  things,  because 
they  travel  sideways,  and  see  only  one-half  of  society  at  once ;  but 
placing  waggeiy  aside,  we  must  say  that  these  cars  are  easy  to 
ascend,  easy  to  quit,  and  easy  to  ride  upon.  They  are  too  broad 
and  straggling  for  the  London  streets ;  but  the  principal  streets 
of  Dublin  are  very  wide,  and  there  is  room  for  the  cars.  The 
Jarveys  are  dashing  about  from  morning  tiU  night :  their  horses 
and  harness  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  the  men  themselves  rather 
seedy  m  appearance.  The  whole  body  are  kept  under  stringent 
pohce  regulations ;  and  the  fares,  both  within  and  near  Dublin, 
are  kept  down  with  a  tolerably  tight  hand. 

We  have  said  that  the  streets  of  Dubhn  are  wide :  such  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town.  Sackville  Street, 
containing  the  Post-office,  the  Rotunda,  and  other  pubhc  buildings, 
is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe;  and  in  it  are  plate-glass 
splendours  and  shop-architecture  such  as  Reg'tnt  Sti'eet  cannot 
excel.  The  squares,  too,  are  of  noble  size,  especially  St  Stephen's, 
Mei*rion,  and  Mountjoy  Squares.  The  banks  of  'the  Liffey  are 
hned  on  both  sides  with  granite  quays  for  miles,  and  there  are  in 
various  quarters  pubhc  buildings  of  gi-eat  majesty  and  beauty. 
Yet  with  all  this,  Dublin  presents  strange  contradictions.  The 
dirt  and  squalor,  and  rags  and  misery-,  are'ln  close  proximity'  with 
the  splendour.  The  two  cathedrals  are  hemmed  in  with  wretched 
streets ;  anql  the  Castle,  where  the  lord-heutenant  has  his  official 
residence,  is  not  far  distant.  In  walking,  too,  from  the  noble 
Sackville  Street  to  the  noble  Phoenix  Park,  parallel  with,  but  a 
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little  northward  of  the  river,  we  g'o  throug-h  a  district  in  which  he 
who  is  bereft  of  smell  will  be  temporarily  fortunate.  Bare  brown 
legs  and  dirty  brown  faces  and  rag-ged  backs  are  at  a  premium. 
The  rambler  from  Eng-land  sees  women  carrying-  about  jDlacards 
— a  work  which  with  us  is  performed  by  men;  he  sees  women 
squatting  before  the  doors,  and  men  lohing"  against  door-posts,  and 
children  playing  with  the  pigs ;  he  sees  very  few  butchers-shops, 
but  very  many  spirit-shops;  and  he  sees — not  perhaps  so  much 
rolUcking  fun  as  Irish  writers  talked  about  in  past  years,  but  a 
good  deal  of  shrewdness  and  enjoyment. 

A  tourist  who  has  time  to  bestow  upon  it,  will  find  much  that 
is  curious  and  instructive  in  Dublin;  but  as  the  Great  Exhibition 
is  the  one  notable  feature  in  1853,  we  must  just  say  sufficient  con- 
cerning it  to  convey  a  notion  of  its  general  character.  Already, 
when  entering  Dublin  by  the  Kingstown  Railway,  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  building  present  themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  on 
reaching  Merrion  Square  (rendered  in  some  degree  memorable  as 
containing  the  late  residence  of  the  gTeat  Dan),  the  structure  pre- 
sents its  remarkable  front  as  occupying'  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
west  side  of  the  square,  being  built  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  house. 

This  Exhibition  is  eminently  creditable  to  Ireland,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration.  It  shews  that  Irishmen  can  combine  to 
achieve  a  gi*eat  work,  when  their  minds  are  not  distracted  by 
rehgious  and  pohtical  quarrels.  To  understand  its  origin,  we 
must  mention  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Dubhn  Society  have 
held  triennial  exhibitions  of  Irish  manufactures  at  theii*  house  in 
Menion  Square ;  and  that  1853  is  one  of  the  years  on  which  the 
Exhibition  would  have  taken  place.  Somewhat  more  than  a  year 
ago  (June  1852),  Mr  Dargan,  a  railway  contractor,  who  has  risen 
to  great  wealth  by  liis  skill  and  enterprise,  wrote  to  the  Society, 
stating  that  if  they  would  make  the  Exhibition  of  a  more  extensive 
character  than  usual,  he  would  advance  capital  to  the  amount  of 
L. 20,000  for  a  building  worthy  to  contain  it.  This  bold  and  gene- 
rous offer  attracted  general  attention.  The  Society  at  once  accepted 
it,  and  appointed  an  executive  committee  to  form  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions. The  committee  advertised  for  plans  for  a  suitable  building, 
and  accepted  that  sent  in  by  ]Mr  Benson.  The  works  were 
commenced ;  but  so  many  amphfications  and  improvements  were 
gradually  introduced,  that  by  the  time  all  the  expenses  were 
defrayed,  Mr  Dargan's  L.20,0bo  had  risen  to  three  or  four  times 
that  amount.  Nevertheless,  he  scorned  to  flinch ;  he  '  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket'  as  often  as  more  capital  was  required,  and 
carried  out  liis  generous  resolve  to  the  full,  depending  only  on  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition  for  his  chance  of  reimbursement.  Surely 
a  country  which  contains  Dargans  has  a  career  yet  before  it ! 
They  worked  away  during  the  winter — architect,  builders,  com- 
mittee, secretary,  and  all — and  ti-ied  hard  to  get  their  building 
read}'  by  the  1st  of  May.     They  could  not  quite  succeed,  but  they 
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nevertheless  opened  it  in  vice-reg-al  state  a  few  days  afterwards — 
veiy  incomplete,  it  is  true,  but  with  an  abundant  claim  to  lenient 
judgTuent  for  any  temporary  shortcoming's. 

And  now,  what  sort  of  a  building*  is  it  ?  The  structure  diifers 
very  materially  from  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  has  much  more 
curves,  and  fewer  angles  ;  much  more  wood,  and  less  glass.  It 
consists  of  five  parallel  halls,  with  numerous  subsidiaiy  halls, 
courts,  and  galleries.  The  gTeat  central  hall  is  more  than  400 
feet  long-,  by  100  wide,  and  the  same  in  heig-ht :  the  others  are 
of  smaUer  dimensions.  One  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  one  to 
foreign  contributions,  one  to  macliinery  in  motion,  and  the  rest 
of  the  structure  to  miscellaneous  articles,  disposed  in  partially- 
classified  order.  All  of  them  have  wagon-vaulted  or  semi-cylin- 
drical roofs,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  wood-panelhng,  but 
having"  a  row  of  glazed  sashes  running-  along-  the  centre  or 
summit.  There  are  cori-idors  between,  with  rows  of  columns 
which  support  galleries.  The  curvilinear  principle  is  observed 
at  the  ends  as  well  as  the  top,  producing  some  such  effect  as 
that  noticeable  in  the  semicircular  apses  of  some  of  the  continental 
churches. 

What  is  the  degree  of  admiration  which  the  building  deserves, 
it  is  impossible  to  deternnne  :  individuals  can  alone  settle  this  for 
themselves.  In  respect  to  ourselves,  the  wonderful  structure  in 
Hyde  Park  left  an  impression  which  somewhat  disquahfies  us 
from  calmly  judging  the  Dubhn  building;  and  therefoKi,  in  saying 
that  the  unrelieved  white  surface  of  the  exterior,  and  the  large 
extent  of  blue  panelling-  in  the  interior,  contrast  unfavourably 
with  the  fairy  lightness  of  the  Glass  Palace,  we  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  the  opinion,  nor  to  ask  others  to  share  in  it.  One 
thing  is  unquestionable,  that  the  central  hall  is  a  grand  and 
noble  apartment,  so  well  proportioned  that  the  eye  does  not 
at  first  recog-nise  its  large  dimensions.  It  is  also  an  important 
merit,  that  the  admission  of  light  is  so  managed  as  to  shew 
everything  excellenth^ ;  the  Fine  Arts  Hall,  especially,  displays 
the  pictures  in  a  way  that  would  put  our  National  Gallery  to 
shame. 

Our  Irish  friends  have  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  give  complete- 
ness to  their  undertaking.  They  have  called  to  tlieir  aid  numerous 
auxiliaries,  and  have  appointed  committees  and  auperintendents  in 
considerable  number.  There  is,  for  instance,  besides  the  executive 
or  original  committee,  a  building  committee,  a  finance  committee, 
a  fine  arts  committee,  a  committee  of  manufactures,  an  agricul- 
tural committee,  general  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents, 
superintendents  of  districts,  cori-espondence  officers,  kc.  The 
thought  has  occasionally  crossed  our  mind,  that,  in  imitating  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  I80I,  the  managers  may  have  multiplied  the 
offices  and  officers  a  little  too  liberally  ;  but  the  great  point  is  to 
have  the  affair  well  managed,  whether  by  few  or  many.  A  cata- 
logue has  been  prepared,  similar  in  shape  and  price  to  that  of  1851, 
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but  less  bulky,  and  of  the  national  green  colour.  The  compilers 
have  found — as  the  compilers  of  all  catalo^es  tind,  sooner  or  later 
— that  a  good  catalogue  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce ;  and  it  is  no 
gTeat  reproach  to  them  to  say,  that  the  arrangement  is  somewhat 
defective.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  find  what  you  want  when  you 
want  it.  The  articles  are  ranged  from  No.  1  to  No.  2000^  or  so, 
in  the  catalogue,  in  proper  order ;  but  they  are  not  placed  in  juxta- 
position in  the  building  itself.  The  fine  arts  have  a  distinct  set  of 
numbers  for  themselves.  But  any  defects  in  this  department  may 
be  pardoned,  and  more  than  pardoned,  when  we  remember  how 
few  articles  had  been  received  and  arranged  at  the  time  marked 
out  for  the  commencement  of  the  cataloguing.  The  later  editions 
will  doubtless  be  much  superior  to  those  first  pubhshed. 

An  English  reader  will  scarcely  be  surprised,  nor  need  an  Irish- 
man be  otfended,  to  be  told,  that  the  Irish  manufactures  exhibited 
are  not  striking  for  their  beauty  or  excellence,  except  in  a  few 
special  branches.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  it,  in  a  country 
which  has  had  such  uphill  work,  and  has  labom'ed  under  so  many 
difficulties,  as  poor  Ireland.  The  poplins,  the  sewed  muslins,  the 
Limerick  laces,  the  Dublin  carriages,  the  Irish  friezes  and  paddy- 
cloths,  the  flax  products — all  are  good ;  and  among-  the  rest  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  whether  Irish,  British,  or  foreigTi,  there  is 
abundance  of  interest  for  many  visits  of  many  hours  each.  If 
you  want  to  see  '  the  first  doll  manufactured  in  Ireland,'  here  it 
is ;  if  you  would  see  Irish  lasses,  dressed  in  gTeen,  serving  at  the 
refreshment-tables,  here  is  a  smart  bevy  of  them  ;  if  you  would 
see  how  pearl-buttons  are  made,  or  how  sugar-plums  and  rose- 
drops  are  fashioned,  here  are  the  actual  workmen  labouring  in  the 
building,  the  confectioners  wearing  crimson  velvet  caps,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace  ;  if  you  would  feel  the  texture  of  Irish  paddy-cloth 
and  rumswizzle,  here  are  dummies  dressed  up  in  such  garments. 
The  mineralogist  will  find  ninety-eight  specimens  of  Irish  marble, 
and  specimens  of  all  the  valuable  ores  and  clays  which  the  country 
contains.  The  musical  young  lady  will  meet  with  the  Dargan 
Polka  and  the  Dargan  Gallop,  and  Irish  harps  and  other  musical 
instruments.  The  admii'ers  of  minute  silver-work  will  find  a 
complete  tea-service,  of  forty-five  pjieces,  made  out  of  a  fourpenny- 
piece !  Those  who  take  interest  in  the  peat-bog's,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  marvels  of  Ireland,  "«ill  admire  the  beautiful  ornaments 
made  in  bog-oak  and  bog-yew,  and  will  look  with  pleasure  at  the 
chemicals  which  have  been  produced  fi*om  peat.  The  advocates 
for  beet-root  sugar  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  whether 
sold  at  a  remunerative  profit  or  not,  really  good  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced from  beet.  Those  who  know  how  valuable  flax  is  to  Ireland, 
will  here  see  how  excellent  are  the  specimens  producible  when 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation.  If  we 
would  know  what  progress  Ireland  has  made  in  coach-building, 
we  can  judge  by  the  splendid  state-carriage  just  made  for  her 
Majestv  bv  Messrs  Huttou  of  Dubhn. 
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Considerable  gaiety  is  thrown  into  the  Exhibition  by  the  music 
introduced  there.  In  imitation  of  the  Crj'stal  PtJace,  there  is  an 
organ  placed  prominently  at  one  end ;  and  at  this  organ,  music  is 
frequently  played  during  the  later  hours  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
mihtary  Ijands  are  occasionally  engaged ;  and  the  fine  effect  which 
their  martial  strains  produce  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  lofty 
central  hall,  tells  well  for  this  style  of  architectural  construction. 
We  have  met  with  an  objection  to  this  musical  attractiveness, 
urged  in  one  of  the  Irish  newspapers,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Exhibition  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  attract  without  such  extra- 
neous aid ;  but  surely  a  man  will  not  enjoy  the  sights  around  him 
any  the  less  when  his  heart  beats  in  unison  with  the  strain  of 
some  fine  melody,  or  swells  almost  unconsciously  beneath  the 
grand  diapason  of  the  organ. 

One  of  the  halls,  appropriated  to  machinery  in  motion,  must  be 
a  great  novelty  to  the  Irish  themselves  ;  for,  not  being  a  manufac- 
turing nation,  they  are  less  familiar  than  EngHshmen  with  looms 
and  carding-machines,  steam-engines  and  hydraulic-machines, 
stamping-presses,  printing-machines,  boring  and  drilling  machines ; 
and  so  forth.  Steam-power  is  provided  outside  the  building,  shafts 
and  gearing  are  provided  within ;  and  a  considerable  nmnber  of 
machines  are  exhibited  at  work. 

But  the  department  of  the  Exhibition  which  stands  out  in  most 
marked  contrast  to  that  in  Hyde  Park,  is  the  Picture  Gallery.  It 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  last-named  Exhibition, 
that  no  pictures  should  be  admitted,  except  a  few,  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  different  kinds  of  colours  or  varnishes,  or  canvas  or  prepared 
grounds ;  but  at  Dubhn  a  gallery  has  been  thi'own  open  to  the 
painters  of  all  nations.  There  is  a  mediaeval  court,  fully  equal  to 
that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  in  some  respects,  superior;  and 
there  is  a  galleiy  of  Irish  antiquities,  which,  by  praiseworthy 
exertions,  has  been  filled  with  a  most  instructive  series  of  specimens 
and  models  and  casts,  to  illustrate  the  architecture,  the  sculpture, 
the  weapons,  the  tools,  the  instruments,  the  dresses,  the  habits 
and  customs,  of  the  ancient  Irish.  If  for  nothing  else,  this  Exhi- 
bition would  be  valuable,  as  shewing  how  cordially  all  parties  in 
Ireland  have  lent  a  helping-hand  towards  the  object  in  view.  It 
is,  however,  the  Picture  Hall  to  which  th^  present  paragraph 
chiefly  relates.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  British  dominions  have  been  lent  to  the  committee  for  exhibi- 
tion in  this  building  ;  in  the  next  place,  a  few  foreign  princes  have 
sent  over  portions  of  their  collections  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and, 
thirdly,  artists,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  have  done  the  same. 
The  result  is  a  very  varied  and  interesting  collection.  The 
cataloguing  and  ai'ranging  have  been  somewhat  confused,  for 
accessions  to  the  collection  were  made  during  many  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Any  person  who  shall  have  made 
two  visits  to  the  Exhibition — one  in  the  middle  of  -May.  and  one  in 
September  or  October — will  see  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for 
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the  compilers  and  arrangers  to  place  in  proper  order  the  veiy 
numerous  articles  received  during-  the  intervening-  period. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketchy  outline  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Dublin  in  1853,  an  Exhibition  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
active  energy  of  the  committee  and  their  secretarj^,  Mr  Roney — on 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr  (now  Sir  John)  Benson — 
and,  above  all,  on  the  open-handed  liberahty  of  Mr  Dargan,  who 
has  hitherto  stoutly  renised  to  be  '  Sir  Wilham'd.'  Thousands 
are  going-  from  the  sister  isle  to  see  it ;  thousands  will  yet  go  to 
see  it ;  thousands  ought  to  go  to  see  it ;  and  as  among  these  thou- 
sands, hundreds  avail  themselves  of  some  or  other  of  the  various 
tourists'  tickets  before  described,  we  will  now  leave  DubHn,  and 
accompany  an  imaginary  tourist  through  some  of  the  scenes  which 
he  may  visit. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  is  the  main  outlet 
from  Dubhn.  It  leads  in  one  continuous  hue  to  Cork,  sending 
off  branches  to  Kilkenny,  to  "Waterford,  to  Killarney,  to  Limerick, 
and  other  towns  of  note.  "We  must  jot  down  this  fact  by  the  way 
— that  our  Irish  friends  have  not  worked  well  together  in  their  rail- 
way enterprises.  There  are  four  railways  which  enter  Dubhn, 
and  these  have  four  tei*minal  stations,  distinct  and  distant  from 
each  other.  If  the  Liffey  were  a  broad  river  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, objections  might  be  urged  against  crossing  it  by  a  railway ; 
but  it  is  neither  broad  nor  busy  ;  and  if  the  companies  had  joined 
in  the  formation  of  one  central  station,  they  could  have  worked 
their  traffic  more  efficiently  and  cheaph'  than  they  can  now  do, 
besides  estabhshing  through  traffic  from  north  to  south  of  Ireland 
vid  Dubhn.  The  same  fact  is  observable  at  Cork,  where  three 
railways  have  thi-ee  termini ;  but  here  there  is  somewhat  better 
excuse,  for  there  is  more  water  to  be  crossed  at  Cork  than  at 
Dublin.  We  have  heard  it  candidly  confessed  by  Irishmen  them- 
selves, that  though  they  may  give  a  long  puH  and  a  strong 
pull,  they  do  not  sufficiently  pull  all  together  in  their  pubhc 
enterprises  :  let  us  hope  that  the  Dubhn  Exhibition  will  shew  how 
fully  they  can  do  so  if  they  will  but  try. 

One  fact  which  the  railway  traveher  in  Ireland  soon  recognises, 
we  have  already  adverted  to — the  excellence  of  the  carriages 
relatively  to  those  of  England.  Another  soon  becomes  apparent 
— that  the  gauge  of  the  railways  is  midway  between  those  of 
England :  i^e  English  gauges  are  fifty-six  and  a  half  inches,  and 
eighty-four  inches  respectively;  while  the  Irish  gauge  is  sixty-three 
inches.  The  railways,  in  general  construction,  in  stations,  and  in 
management,  will  bear  successful  comparison  with  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  they  must 
play  an  important  part  in  that  regeneration  of  Ireland  which 
every  one  is  looking  for. 

On  we  go,  then,  with  our  brother  tourist,  in  a  waving  course, 
having  a  general  south-west  tendency.  We  pass  Clondalkin,  with 
its  fine  old  round  tower  j  and  SaUins  and  Naas  ;  and  Newbridge, 
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with  its  crumbling-  Connell  Castle ;  and  Kildare,  witli  its  wild 
bleak  '  curragh/  or  racing"  and  coursing-  plain  ;  and  jNIonastereren, 
with  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda.  At  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  the  Portarlington  Station  is  an  estabhshment  well 
worthy  of  a  httle  thoughtful  attention.  One  of  the  new  fillips  to 
industry  which  is  now  engaging  inquiry  in  Ireland,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-root  sugar.  It  is  one  to  which  all  must  heartily 
wish  success,  but  concerning  which  any  expression  of  opinion 
requires  g-reat  caution,  on  account  of  the  numerous  circumstances 
that  may  disturb  the  calculations  of  the  speculators.  A  company, 
formed  for  this  purpose,  opened  a  fine  establishment  in  185'2  at 
IMount-Melhck,  near  Poitarlington,  at  a  cost  of  L. 10,000.  It 
comprises  steam-engines,  boilers,  vacuum-pans,  centrifugal  pumps, 
juice-pans,  defecators,  evaporators,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  con- 
ducting the  sugar-manufacture  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  appli- 
ances of  the  establishment  are  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  300  tons 
of  beet-root  per  week  ;  but  whether  the  farmers  within  any  reason- 
able distance  can  supply  this  quantity  at  a  price  that  will  pay 
themselves,  and  yet  be  cheap  to  the  company ;  and  whether  the 
sugar,  when  made,  will  maintain,  sing-le-handed  and  unprotected, 
a  competition  with  sla^.  e-gi'own  cane-sugar,  are  questions  which 
nothing  less  than  long-  and  careful  experiment  can  determine. 
Very  enthusiastic  estimates  and  reports  on  this  subject  have  been 
made  pubHc ;  and  we  can  in  all  sincerity  express  a  hope  that  they 
may  eventually  tui-n  out  to  be  con-ect.  In  the  meantime,  it  oug-ht 
not  to  be  umnteresting  to  EngHsh  tourists  in  Ireland  to  know, 
that  Irishmen  are  manfully  triv'ing  their  strength  in  this  matter. 

Our  raihvay  ride  is  a  very  level  one,  and  it  must  in  candour 
be  owned  that  it  is  not  very  picturesque.  The  centre  of  Ireland 
is  perhaps  the  least  beautiful  part  of  the  country  :  it  has  few 
fine  mountains  or  liver  scenes  ;  and  it  is  wanting  in  the  smihng 
villages  and  highly-cultivated  farms,  which  foi-m  such  charac- 
teristic features  in  England.  It  is  an  'emerald'  isle,  certainly, 
in  so  far  as  the  frequent  rains  give  verdant  freshness  to  the 
grass  ;  but  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  here  and  there  of 
the  black  boggy  land  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  Ireland.  Mile 
after  mile  of  railway  exhibits  few  villag'es,  few  farms,  few 
people.  Emig-ration  and  death  have  carried  •'(?  many  who  used 
to  inhabit  this  flat  region ;  but  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  an  Enghshman  does  not  at  first  readily  appreciate.  The 
Irish  cotters  and  cultivators  have  been  accustomed  to  have  very 
small  holdings  or  potato-grounds;  each  man  fences  off  his  bit 
of  groimd  from  his  neighbour's,  often  by  a  bulky  wall  of  loose 
stones ;  and  he  has  his  house,  cottage,  hut,  or  hovel — whichever 
it  may  deserve  to  be  called — in  the  midst.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  instead  of  large  villages  intervening  between  large  and 
w^ell-cultivated  farms,  we  find  the  land  cut  up  into  little  patches, 
and  the  houses  scattered  and  stragghng.  "Whenever  ':he  undula- 
tions of  level  ahow  us  to  see  the  slope  of  a  rising-ground  in  the 
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distance,  it  appears  cut  up  into  infinitesimallv  small  and  numerous 
patches,  good  for  spade-labour,  but  fatal  to  all  agTiculture  on  a 
large  scale. 

A  tourist  may  perhaps  have  no  particular  love  for  bog,  peat, 
turf,  marsh,  moss,  and  may  attach  to  them  such  comiection  with 
the  miseries  of  Ireland  as  to  gladly  avoid  rather  than  gladly  seek 
them;  yet  he  should  think  about  them,  whether  he  visits  them 
or  not.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  two  railways  to  Galway  and 
Cork,  and  the  comitiy  lying  between  them,  will  shew  him  some- 
thing of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen — that  vag-ue  designation  which 
includes  many  separate  bogs.  On  and  near  this  bog,  trials  are 
now  being  made  whether  boggy  land  can  be  so  cleared  as  to 
become  agriculturally  valuable ;  and  whether  the  peat  taken 
therefrom  can  be  valuably  applied  in  other  ways.  Xow,  as  there 
are  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  bog  in  Ireland — about  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  island — all  such  experiments  become  of  great 
importance.  We  all  know  what  a  stii'  was  made  three  or  four 
years  ago  concerning  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  chemicals 
derivable  from  peat,  and  of  the  store  of  wealth  which  Ireland 
possessed  therein  :  Hke  many  other  theories  relating  to  Ireland,  it 
was  a  httle  too  enthusiastic ;  but  it  may  be  a  good  theoiy  in  the 
end,  for  auglit  we  yet  know.  The  poor  Irish  cotter  knows  peat 
only  as  a  something  which  will  sei^ve  as  a  smotheiing,  smouldering 
substitute  for  coal ;  but  the  chemist  knows  it  as  a  substance  whence 
can  be  obtained  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  hme,  naphtha, 
paraffine — a  sort  of  vegetable  spermaceti — and  two  or  three  kinds 
of  oil.  Now,  all  these  are  useful  substances,  having-  a  definite 
commercial  value  in  the  market :  and  the  question  arises  :  can 
they  be  extracted  from  peat  so  cheaply  as  to  ^ield  a  profit  ?  Mr 
Reece  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  system  for  developing  all  these 
substances  by  distilling  the  peat ;  and  he  has  formed  a  rough 
estimate  that  a  ton  of  peat,  after  7s.  had  been  spent  upon  it. 
would  yield  14s.  worth  of  produce.  We  wiU  not  simply  say, 
that  if  this  be  time,  but  that  if  it  makes  even  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  the  manufacture  of  peat  chemicals  may  become  an 
important  affair  for  Ireland.  Sii'  Robert  Kane,  a  great  authority 
on  all  that  concerns  the  resources  of  the  country,  has  since  found 
that  the  produce  from  a  ton  of  peat  is  really  very  httle  less  than 
Mr  Reece  had  estimated  it ;  but  the  money  question — the  ratio 
between  the  shillings  spent  and  the  shillings  receivable — he  leaves 
for  capitahsts  to  determine. 

But  chemicals  are  not  the  only  useful  things  obtainable  from 
peat :  peat-charcoal,  which  has  many  valuable  properties,  must 
be  added  to  the  list.  A  patent  method,  introduced  by  Messrs 
Gwynne  and  Hays,  is  now  apphed  for  producing  such  charcoal. 
The  peat  is  taken  wet  from  the  bog ;  it  is  thrown  wet  into  a  centri- 
fugal machine ;  it  is  whirled  about  until  it  becomes  dry ;  it  is 
heated,  and  then  pressed ;  and  thus,  in  about  half  an  hour,  it  is 
transformed  from  a  wet  spongy  mass  to  a  hard,  smooth,  brownish 
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cake.  The  cakes  thus  made  constitute  peat-fuel,  which  has  a  very 
good  reputation  given  to  it  by  many  engineers.  But  this  is  not 
peat-charcoal.  For  producing  the  latter,  the  bog-sHces  or  turfs 
are  partly  dried  in  the  open  air,  then  fully  dried  in  a  furnace,  then 
ignited  in  a  close  chamber,  so  as  to  diive  off  the  gases,  and  then  is 
peat-charcoal  left  behind.  It  may  be  used  as  fuel,  and  also  as  an 
extraordinarily  useful  antiseptic,  an  aeriform  scavenger,  absorbing 
and  neutralising  odours  and  miasmata,  which  would  else  be  very 
troublesome  and  imhealthy. — Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
men  who  have  the  prosperitj^  of  Ireland  at  heart  should  yearn  to 
know  what  can  be  done  with  the  3,000,000  acres  of  Irish  bog  ? 
And  will  not  the  tourist  trj'  to  look  a  little  kindly  at  the  black  bog, 
as  a  possible  source  of  Irish  wealth  hereafter  ? 

After  passing  near  Maryborough,  and  another  town  or  two  in 
Queen's  County,  our  railway  ride  brings  us  into  the  county  of 
Tipperary — famous  in  past  times  for  fights  and  riots,  and  rebellions 
and  murders,  but  now  as  peaceful  as  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
There  is  Tipperary  itself;  and  Thurles,  with  its  Roman  Cathohc 
college,  brought  into  notoriety  by  a  recent  synod;  and  Cashel, 
with  the  most  wonderful  group  of  ecclesiastical  ruins,  perhaps,  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions :  and  Clonmel,  where  the  first 
Irish  stage-car  began  lo  rmi ;  and  the  town  of  '  nate  Clogheen,' 
where  the  exploits  of  Paddy  Carey  are  lyrically  placed.  It  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  any  ordinary  observer,  that 
Ireland  is  hterally  bestrewed  with  ruined  castles;  they  present 
their  window  apertures  and  rugged  outhnes  to  view  on  all  sides  of 
us,  and  seem  to  speak  of  feudal  days  fully  as  warhke  as  any  which 
England  has  experienced.  A  tone  of  sadness  and  desolation  per- 
vades them ;  they  speak  of  a  time  when  absent  proprietorships 
were  not  known,  and  of  another  and  more  recent  time,  when  the 
great  lord  went  to  five  in  England,  and  his  castle  went  to  ruins. 
Many  of  the  castles  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  many  by  rival 
chieftains  in  earHer  times;  but  mi;ch  of  the  real  desolation  of 
Ireland  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  absentee  system,  which  has 
deprived  the  peasants  of  that  sort  of  kindly  patriarchalism  which 
tends  to  accompany  and  surround  a  resident  landlord.  We  find 
ourselves,  however,  on  the  brink  of  the  stormy  sea  of  pohtics,  and 
wiU  therefore  hasten  away  as  fast  as  possible,  simply  remarking 
that  the  castles  of  the  O'^Ioores,  the  Fitzpatr-cks,  the  Fogarties, 
the  Butlers,  and  other  ancient  Irish  famihes,  are  to  be  seen  in 
ruins  in  the  part  of  Ireland  to  which  the  railway  has  just  now 
brought  us.  As  for  Kilmallock,  near  the  point  where  the  railway 
enters  County  Cork,  it  is  such  a  perfect  maze  or  mass  of  ruins  as 
to  have  obtained  the  designation  of  the  Baalbec  of  Ireland. 

As  we  approach  the  district  where  the  counties  of  Tipperarj^, 
Limerick,  and  Cork  join,  there  is  an  evident  and  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  There  are  more  trees  and 
better  cultivated  fields  ;  and  the  eye  rests  on  fine  elevated  outlines 
formed  by  th°  Oaltee    Mountains   on  the   east,  and  the    Doon 
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Mountains  on  the  "west,  or  rather  north-west  of  the  railway. 
Near  Tipperarv  we  meet  the  cross-line  which  connects  Limerick 
with  Waterford  ;  and  near  the  river  Blackwater,  we  throw 
off  the  branch-railway  which  has  lately  been  opened  from 
Mallow  to  Killamey,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
almost  wholly  to  accommodate  the  pleasure-traffic  to  the  far-famed 
lakes,  for  a  more  poorly-inhabited  district  we  need  hardly  wiah  to 
meet  with  than  intervenes  between  Mallow  and  Killamey. 

Down  we  plunge  at  length,  southward,  into  the  good  city  of 
Cork,  stretcliing  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee.  Shortly  before 
entering"  it,  we  catch  a  ghmpse  of  Blarney  Castle — the  castle  con- 
taining a  celebrated  stone,  the  kissing  of  which  gives  the  gift  of 
the  blarney  to  the  kisser.  "SYhether  every  Cork  man  has  this  gift 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  experienced  a  rich  bit  of  the  blarney 
before  being  in  the  city  an  hour.  We  appHed  for  lemonade  at  a 
shop  which  professed  to  keep  that  beverage  ;  the  contents  of  the 
green  glass  bottle  possessed  an  odd  taste,  not  at  all  like  that  which 
lemonade  is  commonly  supposed  to  possess.  On  applpng  to  the 
dispenser  thereof  for  his  opinion,  he  owned  that  he  had  mistaken 
a  soda-water  bottle  for  a  lemonade  one  ;  but  he  instantly  added : 
^  Niver  mind,  sir  :  soda-water  is  much  better  dhriiik  than 
lemonade.' 

*  Maybe  so ;  but  what  if  a  customer  prefers  lemonade  V 
'  Ah,  but  thin,  sir,  I  shall  lose  by  it  if  you  don't  dhrink  it ! ' 
This  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  non-sequitur,  as  every  logician 
will  admit ;  and  blarney  and  non-sequitnr  are  frequently  conver- 
tible into  each  other.  We  will  not,  however,  rush  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Cork  shopkeepers  generally  make  their  lemonade  out  of 
blarney  and  soda-water ;  but  we  felt  bound  to  give  an  instance  of 
blarney  while  speaking  of  Blarney  Castle. 

Cork  is  certainly  an  interesting  city.  Dirty  streets,  wretched 
hovels,  and  ragged  people  it  certainly  has,  but  there  are  fine  wide 
streets  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  remarkably 
large  extent  of  river-shore.  The  river  forms  an  island  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  ;  there  are  bridges  to  connect  this  island  with  the 
north  and  the  south  banks  ;  and  there  is,  in  this  respect,  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  Paris,  the  oldest  and  most  central  portion 
of  which  constitutes  an  island.  Here,  as  at  Dublin,  there  is  a 
remarkable  extent  of  fine  quay  built  of  masonry ;  and  the  fact 
impresses  itself  forcibly  on  the  mind,  that  Cork  has  capabilities  for 
an  immense  amount  of  trade  beyond  any  that  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 
Indeed,  this  is  observable  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  noble  bay 
of  Dublin,  with  the  Liffey  in  the  centre,  the  Kingstown  Harbour  in 
the  south,  and  Howth  Harbour  at  or  near  its  northern  exti'emity — 
what  fleets  of  merchant-ships  might  it  not  accommodate  !  Cork, 
however,  it  is  only  just  to  state,  is  a  busy  place,  transacting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  annually,  and  having  many  wealthy  mer- 
chants living  in  the  suburbs.  Cork  possesses  a  hotel  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  finest  in  the  country — the  *  Clarendon  of  Ireland  ; ' 
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and  it  possesses  a  county  prison  and  a  city  prison,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  baiTacks  ;  and,  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  it  possesses 
one  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  of  which  the  other  two  are  at 
Galway  and  Belfast ;  it  possesses,  too,  an  unfinished — Ireland  has 
many  unfinished  building-s — testimonial  tower  to  Father  Mathew  : 
a  man  who  certainly  deserves  pubKc  honour  for  the  good  he  has 
effected.  Here  let  us  remark,  that  mischief  has  been  produced  by 
zealous  maintainers  of  two  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  tem- 
perance question — one,  that  the  Irish  people  have  become  thoroughly 
and  permanently  reformed  through  its  agency ;  the  other,  that 
they  have  broken  their  pledges,  and  have  returned  to  whisky  and 
shiilelahs.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  midway  between  these  extremes : 
that  wliisky-drinking  has  increased  since  the  power  of  Father 
Mathew  was  at  its  height,  the  Excise-duty  shews  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  mix  among  or  converse  with  the  inhabitants  without 
seeing  that  they  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  advantage  of  tempe- 
rance, and  that  many  a  man  is  at  this  moment  heroically  abstaining 
from  an  indulgence  wliich  used  to  impoverish  him  and  his  family. 
This  we  can  at  least  say,  that  during  a  pretty  active  ramble 
through  four  large  cities,  and  several  small  towns  and  villages,  in 
the  present  summer,  we  have  not  met  with  one  drunken  man  in 
the  streets  of  Ireland :  this  of  course  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is 
an  item  which  may  be  added  to  the  evidence  producible  by  others, 
2)ro  and  co7i. 

The  glorious  harbour  of  Cork  !  If  any  tomist  visits  Cork  with- 
out steaming  down  to  the  harbour,  he  will  have  something"  to 
regret.  The  city  hes  some  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  the  river  Lee 
expands  to  a  gi'eat  width  a  Httle  below  the  city,  and  at  length 
forms  a  fine  sheet  of  water  resembhng-  Plymouth  Somid.  One  large 
island,  and  several  of  smaller  size,  he  in  this  haven,  and,  rising  to  a 
bold  and  commanding  heig-ht,  they  impart  much  beauty  to  the  view 
as  seen  from  different  points.  On  the  larger  island  there  used  to 
be  a  small  fishing-village  called  Cove,  fronting  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  harbom' ;  but  hke  as  the  visit  of  George  IV.  has  converted 
Dunleary  into  Kingstown,  so  has  that  of  Victoria  converted  Cove 
into  Queenstown  ;  and  QueenstoA^m  is  now  a  very  flourishing 
place.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  on  both  sides,  the  Cork 
gentry  and  merchants  have  delightful  villas  and  mansions.  Black- 
rock,  Passage,  and  ]\[onkstown,  are  stations  oi"  piers  at  which  the 
steamers  stop,  and  a  large  population  has  sprung  up  at  each  spot. 
Not  only  is  there  ample  trade  for  steamers  from  Cork  to  Queens- 
town,  but  there  is  a  paying  railway  from  Cork  to  Passage,  whence 
penny  or  twopenny  steamers  ply  across  to  Queenstown.  As  to  the 
place  called  Passage,  there  seem  to  be  many  convivial  and  joyous 
associations  comiected  with  it,  and  many  a  song  about  the '  Fair  Maid 
of  Passage,  as  plump  as  a  sassage.''  On  cHmbiug  to  the  heights 
of  Great  Island,  behind  Queenstown,  a  full  view  of  the  noble 
harbour  and  its  formidable  defences  is  obtained ;  two  of  the  islands, 
Spike  and  Haulbowhne;  are  bristhng  with  cannon  and  ramparts 
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and  bastions  to  the  very  edg-e ;  and  the  former  of  these  has  become 
somewhat  noted  for  the  prisoners  As'ho  are  or  have  been  confined 
within  it.  The  largest  fleet  of  war-ships,  or  the  largest  convoy  of 
merchant-ships,  might  safely  take  up  its  berth  in  the  deep  water 
of  this  fine  harbour  ;  but  although  there  are  several  vessels  to  be 
seen,  they  form  a  mere  sprinkling  compared  with  that  which  one 
could  wish  to  see  in  such  a  place. 

It  will  of  course  not  be  supposed  that,  because  we  pass  over  in 
silence  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  those  portions  are 
destitute  of  beauty  or  interest.  We  are,  in  truth,  imagining  that 
we  have  by  our  side  the  holder  of  a  tourist's  ticket,  and  are  sharing 
with  him  the  pleasures  and  surprises  and  useful  lessons  which  he 
derives  during  his  trip.  But  if  he  has  time  and  inclination  and 
money  to  trace  the  river  Barrow  from  Athy  to  Carlow,  and  to  the 
fine  estuar\'  at  Waterford ;  or  the  river  Xore  through  Kilkenny 
to  its  junction  with  the  Barrow ;  or  the  river  Slaney,  from  its  rise 
in  the  Wicklow  ^Mountains  to  its  estuary  at  Wexford ;  or  the  Suir 
in  its  long  course  through  Thurles,  Cahir,  Clonmel.  and  Carrick, 
to  Waterford ;  or  the  beautiful  Blackwater,  from  Mallow  to  Lis- 
more  and  Youghal :  or  the  Galtee  Moimtains,  Knockmeledown 
Mountains,  Commerag-h  3Iountains.  or  Blackstairs  Mountains : 
if  he  can  do  any  or  all  of  these,  he  will  be  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

But  we  must  on.  We  and  our  imaginary  companion  have 
supplementary  excursion-tickets,  which  frank  us,  by  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  route,  the  whole  distance  from  Cork  to  Galway ; 
and  we  must  be  either  blind  or  stupid,  if  this  route  does  not  give 
us  much  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  The  first  twenty 
miles  of  our  run  is  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  presenting  a 
httle  difficult  engineeiing  near  Cork,  but  becoming  more  level  as 
we  proceed.  From  Bandon  there  may  some  day  be  a  railway  to 
Bantry;  but  we  here  quit  the  locomotive  and  take  horses;  and 
now  we  have  to  do  justice  to  a  remarkable  man. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Ireland  has  put  up  a  statue  to  Mr 
Bianconi ;  but  if  she  has  not.  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
That  a  man  should  have  made  his  own  fortune  by  an  enterprise, 
is  no  reason  against  honorary'  distiactions  being  awarded  to  him, 
because  the  greatest  benefactors  to  a  country  often  comprise  those 
who,  by  a  commercial  spirit,  enrich  themselves  in  enriching  othei^. 
Down  to  the  year  1815,  Ireland  had  a  few  good  roads,  on  which 
mail-coaches  travelled ;  but  other  vehicles  were  so  scarce,  that 
the  poor,  and  even  the  middle  classes,  had  to  trudge  on  foot,  or 
to  keep  horses  at  a  serious  expense.  Among  the  residents  in 
Clonmel  at  that  time  was  Mr  Bianconi,  a  native  of  Italy.  He 
saw  that  there  was  a  great  want ;  and  he  determined  to  try  whether 
a  private  individual,  with  very  hmited  resources,  could  supply  the 
gap.  He  built,  or  bought,  or  hired  a  car,  and  ran  it  to  and  fro 
between  Clonmel  and  Cahir.  Sometimes  he  had  not  a  single 
passenger  for  several  journeys  in  succession ;  but,  nothing  daimted, 
ne  determined  to  persevere  until  he  had  Tnade  a  traffic.     He  then 
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extended  his  route,  so  as  to  include  Tipperary  and  Limerick.  Next 
he  established  a  route  from  Clonmel  to  Cashel  and  Thurles,  and 
another  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick  and  Waterford.  By  this  time, 
he  began  to  feel  his  ovm  streng-th ;  he  treated  liis  horses  well,  he 
confided  in  his  drivers,  and  the  public  confided  in  him.  Step  by 
step,  he  enlarg-ed  the  scope  of  his  operations,  until,  by  the  year 
1843,  he  had  cars  on  most  of  the  great  roads  in  Ireland — to 
BaUina  and  Belmullet  in  the  north-west,  to  Galway  and  Chfden 
in  the  west,  to  Tralee  and  Cahirciveen  in  the  south-west ;  and  so 
on.  In  this  last-named  year,  Mr  Bianconi  had  110  vehicles, 
coaches  and  cars  tog-ether,  capable  of  carrying-  from  four  to  twenty 
passengers  each,  and  journeying  3800  miles  every  day ;  the  fares 
averaged  about  l|d.  per  passenger  per  mile ;  the  stations  for 
changing  horses  were  140 ;  and  the  consumption  bv  his  stud  was 
3000  to  4000  tons  of  hay,  and  30,000  to  40,000  barrels  of  oats 
annually.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  adequately  the 
advantage  of  such  a  system  in  districts  which  before  had  few  or 
no  regular  conveyances :  if  time  is  money,  then  did  jNIr  Bianconi 
virtually  give  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  to  all  classes  of 
travellers  in  Ireland.  We  have  only  to  read  any  modem  tourist's 
gossip  concerning  Franc^e,  Spain,  or  Germany,  to  see  how  those 
countries  would  welccme  a  system  of  well-appointed  vehicles 
running  daily  on  most  of  the  roads,  at  five  farthings  per  mile, 
and  at  a  speed  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  Nay,  would  not 
England  and  Scotland  be  the  better  for  a  Bianconi,  notwithstanding 
the  railways  t 

We  mention  ]Mr  Bianconi's  cars  here,  not  that  the  tourist 
necessarily  uses  them  from  Bandon  onwards — for  there  are  coaches 
as  well  as  cars,  and  other  proprietors  besides  Mr  Bianconi — but 
because  they  are  the  characteristic  feature  of  road-travelling  in 
Ireland,  and  because  they  place  us  in  very  close  neighbourhood  to 
those  most  Irish  of  all  Irish  productions — beggars.  The  foot- 
board is  so  near  the  ground,  and  the  sitting  has  so  much  the 
cosiness  of  sitting  on  a  chair,  or  rather  cushioned  bench,  that  the 
beggars  can  come  up  quite  familiarly  to  your  knee,  and  run  along 
with  you  to  the  full  stretch  of  their  legs  and  their  inclination. 
This  stretch  is  a  wide  one  indeed !  To  get  rid  of  a  beggar  in 
Ireland  is  a  feat  which  requires  more  genius  than  an  Englishman 
seems  to  possess. — However,  let  us  postpone  our  chat  about  the 
beggars  till  we  re^ch  Killamey. 

From  Bandon  to  Bantry  is  a  westward  coach-ride  or  car-ride  of 
about  forty  miles ;  and  here,  if  not  before,  the  tourist  comes  in 
sight  of  those  saddening  heaps  of  desolation — the  unroofed  cottages 
of  evicted  tenants.  A  railway  in  Ireland  is  a  good  means  of 
getting  quickly  from  one  spot  to  another;  but  it" is  not  a  good 
medium  through  which  the  Irish  and  their  social  position  can  be 
judged  :  the  road  is  the  thing  after  all.  Pohtical  economists  may 
be  right  about  the  evils  of  squatters  and  cotter-holdings,  and 
small  mismanaged  potato-farms,  and  about  the  superior  national 
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advantages  of  farming*  on  a  large  scale;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  along  this  road  from  Bandon  to  Bantry  without  something- 
like  a  heartache  at  witnessing  the  wreck  which  presents  itself 
from  time  to  time.  The  houses  in  view  along  the  whole  distance 
are  not  very  numerous ;  and  yet  among  them  are  many,  some- 
times a  whole  row,  with  roofs  off  and  all  empty  and  desolate. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  see  this  in  respect  even  to  the  house  itself,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  the  ivied  picturesqueness  of  an  old  ruin  in  these 
violently-dismantled  humble  abodes ;  but  it  is  very  sad  when  we 
think  that  the  inmates  \\'ere  often  turned  out  in  bleak  November, 
and  left  on  the  hedge-side  while  their  poor  roof  was  being  demo- 
hshed.  We  must  not  blame  the  landlord,  until  we  fully  take  into 
account  all  the  arguments  concerning  poor-law  unions,  unpaid 
rents,  emigration,  &c. ;  and  we  will,  therefore,  only  mention  this 
scene  of  ruined  cottages  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  woes  of 
poor  Ireland — woes  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by 
any  one  who  passes  a  httle  time  in  that  country. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  a  remarkable  body  of  men  who 
meet  the  eye  in  every  part  of  Ireland — when  we  land,  when  we 
traverse  the  interior,  and  when  we  depart.  These  are  the  Irish 
constabulary.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much  of  this 
admirable  corps ;  they  challenge  our  approval  wherever  we  go. 
An  Irish  constable  is  not  a  soldier,  not  a  pohceman,  but  he  com- 
bines the  best  quahties  of  both,  and  is  something  of  a  sapper  and 
miner  in  some  of  his  duties.  The  dress  is  green,  tight-fitting, 
neat,  and  smart;  there  is  a  cap  or  shako  on  the  head,  like  a 
mihtary  officer's  undress-cap ;  there  is  a  shining  black  leather 
belt,  a*^  sword,  and  a  truncheon.  AH  the  men  are  swordsmen, 
but  the  sword  is  not  worn  in  ordinary  town-duties.  They  are 
picked  men,  tall,  weU-formed,  and  drilled  to  a  high  pitch  of  dis- 
cipHne.  In  number  they  are  about  16,000,  distributed  over  the 
whole  island  in  small  companies,  varying  from  four  to  twelve 
men  each.  Each  company  has  a  barrack,  which  is  maintained 
under  strict  mihtary  regulations.  The  men  are  shifted  from 
station  to  station,  without  any  reference  to  where  their  individual 
homes  may  be — and  there  is  some  objection  to  admit  married  men 
into  the  corps.  The  whole  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  not 
by  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants.  As  to  their  duties,  they  are  most 
multifarious ;  for  whenever  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  who 
shall  perform  a  particular  duty  in  Ireland,  the  constabulary  are 
very  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  it.  They  perambulate 
the  town  streets  and  the  country  roads;  they  attend  elections, 
fairs,  and  pubHc  meetings ;  they  apprehend  offenders ;  they  super- 
intend ejectments  and  evictions ;  they  conduct  the  census  enume- 
ration, and  all  sorts  of  statistical  inquiries  and  surveys;  they 
constitute  the  ramifications  of  a  high  organism  in  the  midst  of  a 
somewhat  disjointed  and  turbulent  state  of  society.  As  to  their 
militan,^  bearmg,  those  who  have  witnessed  the  review  of  the 
constabulary  in  Phoenix  Park  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  say  that  a 
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finer  show  of  hig-h  discipline  and  gallant  demeanour  can  rarely 
be  met  with  ;  and  as  to  their  conduct  in  g-eneral,  high  praise  is  no 
more  than  their  desert.  They  are  courteous  and  attentive ;  and  a 
stranger  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing,  than  apply  to  these  excellent 
fellows  whenever  a  httle  information  is  required  about  roads, 
vehicles,  population,  crops,  building's,  schools,  bogs,  ruins,  or  other 
matters  of  travel  interest.  Some  of  the  men  are  Catholics,  some 
Protestants ;  but  all  are  equally  obedient  to  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  all  work  harmoniously  tog-ether. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  at  such  towns  or  villages  as  D  unman  way, 
Inniskean,  and  Drimoleague,  on  the  road  from  Bandon  to  Bantry, 
to  watch  the  group  which  collects  round  the  coach  or  car  during 
the  process  of  changing  horses.  There  are,  perhaps,  three  or 
four  of  the  smart,  scrupulously-clean,  martial-looking  constables, 
in  the  midst  of  a  horde  whose  dress  defies  all  description,  and 
whose  dirt  had  better  not  be  described  at  all :  they  look  like  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  and  yet  many  of  them  were  of  verj^  poor 
origin. 

It  matters  very  little  where  the  tourist  begins  his  study  of  Irish 
rags.  He  may  do  it  in  big  Dublin,  or  in  little  Inniskean ;  and  in 
any  case  he  will  find  tliat  the  most  refined  specimen  of  English 
rags  is  beaten  hollow.  It  is  a  perfect  marvel  how  an  Irishman 
gets  into  his  rags,  or  how  he  maintains  a  position  when  once  in 
them.  The  men  and  the  women  are  noticeable  enough,  but  the 
boys  and  the  girls  are  a  richer  study ;  for  whether  a  boy  be 
clothed  in  his  fathers  coat  or  breeches,  or  in  his  mother's  gown,  it 
is  all  one  in  the  end;  the  whole  is  such  a  fringed,  vandyked, 
scalloped  net-work  of  shreds,  that  the  original  shape  is  wholly 
lost,  and  the  sex  of  the  wearer  is  almost  equally  a  subject  for 
speculation.  Of  course,  this  description  does  not  apply  to  any 
but  the  humblest  class  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  class  is  so 
numerous,  that  the  rag's  are  forced  upon  the  observer's  atten- 
tion wherever  he  goes,  whether  he  will  or  not.  Whether  poor 
Irishwomen  cannot  or  will  not  use  the  needle,  it  is  a  national 
shame  that  common  decency  does  not  impel  them  to  patch  up  a 
little  the  fragmentan'  garments  of  themselves,  their  husbands,  and 
their  children.  The  women,  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty  and 
privations,  bear  a  high  moral  character ;  and  this  character  would 
certainly  not  be  lessened  by  the  needle  and  thread  and  the 
wash-bowl. 

Our  journey  from  Bandon  to  Banti-y  may  thus,  if  we  please, 
tell  us  much  about  evictions  and  unroofed  cottages,  and  constables 
and  rags.  And  if  we  look  abroad  into  the  fields,  we  may  see  in 
how  indolent  a  way  Pat  does  his  work  when  not  well  looked  afrer : 
some  of  the  men  at  field-labour  actually  lie  down  quite  flat,  weed- 
ing or  cutting',  or  whatever  they  may  be  doing';  and  both  men 
and  women  all  squatting  down  at  work  which  English  labourers 
would  perform  in  a  standing  position.  Everything  in  and  about 
Ireland  indicates  that  an  Irishman  will  work  hard  and  work  well 
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when  under  g-ood  discipline,  but  has  an  inexpressible  fondness  for 
lolling-  about  whenever  he  is  not  stirred  up  to  exertion. 

We  come  to  Bantrv ;  and  now,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the 
tourist  has  such  glorious  natural  scenes  before  him,  as  to  make 
him  forget  all  about  the  troubles  and  oddities  of  Irishmen.  Any- 
thing more  lovely  than  the  ride  from  Bantry,  through  Glengariff 
to  Killarnev,  does  not  exist,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  Xo  wonder  that  Fraser  and  Thackeray,  and  Inglis 
and  Head  and  Hall,  and  the  tour-writers  generally,  speak  in  such 
glowing  terms  of  this  district :  it  deserves  all  the  praise  they  give 
it.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  he 
will  see  that  the  south-west  coast  is  jagged  in  an  extraordinary 
maimer.  Westward  of  Cork,  along  the  southern  coast,  there  are 
the  comparatively  small  but  still  excellent  bays  and  harbours  and 
inlets  of  Kmsale,  Courtmacsherry,  Clonakilty,  Glandore,  Castle- 
Haven,  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaven,  and  Dunmanus, 
most  of  them  presenting  tolerably  deep  water  and  bold  cliffs ;  but 
when  we  bend  roimd  towards  the  western  coast,  the  size,  beauty, 
depth,  and  boldness  of  the  bays  become  much  gTeater.  There  are 
Bantrj'  ^aj,  Kenmare  Bay,  Ballinskelhg  Bay,  Valentia  Harbour, 
Dingle  Bay,  Tralee  Bay,  and  the  mag-niticent  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  :  why,  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  treasure  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  where  deep-water  bays  are  so  much 
desired  and  so  httle  to  be  had.  Ireland  has  deep  water  near 
almost  the  whole  of  her  coast-line ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  all 
the  ships  of  the  empire  might  ride  in  any  one  of  these  bays.  Yet 
the  eye  may  glance  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water,  and  scarcely 
detect  a  sail  in  any  part.  The  undeveloped  water-power  of 
Ireland,  both  to  bear  ships  and  to  move  water-wheels,  is  something 
extraordinary. 

The  extremes  of  this  wild  south-westeni  coast  have  not  yet  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  ticket-tourists.  There  is  Cape  Clear, 
the  first  point  of  Ireland  which  catches  the  eye  of  the  navigator 
on  arrivmg  from  the  Atlantic ;  there  is  Crookhaven,  which  many 
persons  think  would  make  a  good  transatlantic  packet-station ; 
there  is  Bearhaven,  and  its  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  Bantry  Bay  ;  there  is  Derrynane,  kno^m  in  England  as 
the  residence  of  O'Comiell — and  Cahirciveen,  known  as  the  place 
of  his  birth  ;  there  is  Valentia,  the  fitness  of  which  for  a  packet- 
station  has  been  strenuously  argued ;  and  there  are  vriid  mountain 
and  coast  scenes  inteiwening  between  all;  but  at  present  the 
hohday-keeper  bends  northward  from  Bantry  towards  Killamey 
and  the  Shannon,  skirting  the  heads  of  some  of  the  bays,  but  not 
commanding  them  in  their  whole  lenglh.  And  in  truth  there  is 
quite  enough  to  feast  upon  along  this  route.  At  the  head  of 
Bantry  Bay  is  the  town  of  Bantrs',  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  also  near  the  head,  is  the  small  harbour  of  Glengariff.  Now, 
it  is  the  coach-road,  close  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  from  Bantry 
to  Glengariff,  wliich  constitutes  the  first  portion  of  the  beautiful 
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trip  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the  coast  is  bold  and  winding-,  the 
mountains  around  Glengariff  are  lofty,  and  every  few  yards  of  the 
lide  throw  open  to  us  a  new  scene  6f  beauty,  a  new  aspect  of 
green  mountains  and  blue  water.  There  are  resident  landlords  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  evidences  of  wretchedness  and  poverty 
are  not  so  marked  as  in  some  of  the  districts  we  have  passed 
through;  we  can  therefore  enjoy  the  noble  scenery  with  more 
unalloyed  pleasure, 

Glengariff  affords  a  curious  example  of  the  creation  of  trade  by 
mere  pleasure-traffic.  There  is  no  town  at  Gleng-ariff,  not  even  a 
villag"e,  onh'  a  few  scattered  houses  ;  yet  are  there  two  g"ood  hotels, 
wholly  supported  by  a  few  months  of  summer  and  autumn  touring-. 
These  hotels  are  close  to  the  water ;  and  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
sojourn  here  consists  in  boating-  among-  and  between  the  numberless 
beautiful  httle  islands  which  speckle  the  bay. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  only  means  of  travelling 
from  Gleng-ariff  to  Keumare,  on  the  way  towards  Killamey,  was 
by  a  fearful  road  over  the  Glanerought  Mountains,  which  were 
crossed  at  a  pass  called — in  connection  with  some  legend  or  story — 
the  Priest's  Leap.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  of  sixty  men  being 
employed  to  help  a  carriage  up  to  the  summit  of  this  pass,  and  of 
leaving  the  owner  in  the  lurch  just  when  half-way,  until  he 
acceded  to  an  inordinate  increase  in  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  them. 
Such  a  road  is  obviously  unfit  for  can-iages ;  and  on  this  account 
Mr  Nimmo,  the  late  skilful  eng-ineer,  was  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  to  construct  a  new  road  fi-om  Gleng-ariff  to  Kenmare. 
A  wonderful  road  it  is — sometimes  running  in  a  groove  cut  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  sometimes  running  on  an  embankment  over- 
hanging a  precipice,  sometimes  gi-acefully  cui-ving  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  mountain,  and  at  length  piercing  the  crest  of  the 
mountain-ridge  by  a  tunnel — one  of  the  few  coach-roads  in  our 
country  which  have  a  tunnel  in  their  course.  aBy  most  skilful 
curves  and  gradients,  the  southei-n  slope  of  the  Glanerought 
Mountains  is  ascended ;  and  when  at  the  top,  we  enter  the  tun- 
nel in  Cork  County,  and  emerge  from  it  in  Kerry  County,  the 
ridge  dividing  the  two.  We  have  then  a  steady  descent  to  Ken- 
mare ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  the  road 
is  constructed,  that  the  same  horses  are  able  lo  i-un  tbe  whole 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  from  Gleng-ariff  to  Kenmare,  up  the 
moimtains  and  down  again,  there  being  no  conveniences  for 
change  of  horses  in  the  intervening  distance.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent,  a  glance  around  wiU 
richly  repay  the  visitor. 

And  now  begins  the  second  portion  of  this  fine  route — from 
Kenmare  to  Killamey.  Kenmare  itself  is  a  smaU  place,  with  a 
pretty  suspension-bridge  ;  but  no  one  wishes  to  wait  long  here. 
Onward  we  go  to  the  famous  lakes.  Another  rugg-ed  mountain 
region  has  to  be  ascended  before  we  reach  the  basin  in  which 
Killamey  and  its  lakes  he ;  and  here  Mr  Nimmo's  skill  is  ag-ain 
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exhibited.  There  are  plenty  of  ea§"er  eyes  on  the  coach  or 
car  ;  Jehu  points  out  to  us  Tore  and  Mang-erton,  and  Puip>le 
Mountain  and  Macgillicuddv's  Reeks,  and  other  elevations  which 
surround  the  lakes  ;  and  then  the  extraordinary  rent  called  the  Gap 
of  Dunloe  ;  and  at  length  vre  all  cry :  '  Here's  the  Upper  Lake !' 
Upper  it  may  be ;  but  it  is  an  amazing  depth  below  us,  for  all  that^ 
for  it  comes  in  sig-ht  while  we  are  yet  high  up  the  mountain-side. 
Mr  Nimmo's  beautiful  road  winds  along  the  Upper  Lake,  and  then 
Tore  or  Turk  Lake,  and  then  skirts  the  east  side  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  and  at  length  deposits  us  safely  at  far-famed  Killamey. 

Here,  as  everpvhere  else  in  Ireland,  there  are  some  odd  and 
unexpected  things.  The  town  of  Killamey  is  dirty,  noisy,  ill- 
built,  comfortless.  There  are  three  or  four  taverns  or  second-class 
hotels,  and  a  few  shops,  where  ornaments  are  sold,  made  of  Kil- 
lamey arbutus-wood,  or  of  Irish  bog-oak.  TTe  see  also  a  hug-e 
half-bmlt  and  unused  cathedral,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  a  railway  station.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  town  to 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  the  glorious  lakes.  Not  a  ghmpse  of 
any  one  of  the  lakes  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  streets. 
The  tourists,  for  the  most  part,  make  their  temporary  sojourn 
out  of  the  town ;  and  for  their  accommodation  foui'  hotels 
have  been  built  near  the  lakes,  distant  from  each  other,  and  each 
of  them  nearly  isolated  from  all  other  houses  :  these  are  named 
the  Victoria,  the  Lake,  the  Tore,  and  the  3Iuckross  Hotels.  The 
owners  of  the  hotels  are  accustomed  to  make  all  arrangements 
about  cars,  ponies,  boats,  guides,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  giiests  fall 
into  a  pretty  imiform  mode  of  exploring  the  beauties  of  Killamey. 
A  cheap  hohday  it  certainly  is  not ;  but  it  is  never  difficult  to 
make  up  a  party  of  three  or  four,  during  the  season,  and  the 
expense  then  becomes  bearable. 

One  of  the  trips  at  Killamey  is  through  the  Gap  of  Dimloe— a 
wild  ravine  near  the  Lower  Lake ;  and  it  is  customary  to  return 
to  the  hotels  by  a  boat  along  two  if  not  all  three  of  the  lakes. 
In  the  Gap  itself,  and  in  one  particular  part  of  the  boat-course, 
are  those  wonderful  and  beautiful  echoes  which  are  so  often 
talked  about,  and  to  awaken  which  the  giiide  has  generally  a 
bugle  with  him.  The  dehcious  httle  island  of  Innisfallen,  with 
the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  is  another  attraction ;  the  peninsula  of 
Ross,  with  its  old  castle  and  fine  demesne,  is  another ;  and 
Muckross,  with  its  ivy-grown  old  abbey,  its  fine  modern  mansion, 
and  its  noble  park,  is  another.  A  somewhat  wilder  exploration  is 
that  to  Mangerton.  This  is  a  mountain  about  2600  feet  high, 
capable  of  being  ascended  on  ponies  to  within  500  feet  of  the 
summit,  and  thence  easy  chmbing.  Near  the  top  is  a  profoundly 
deep  lake  of  intensely  cold  water  f  and  the  steep  sloping-  margin  of 
this  oval  lake  afforids  extraordinary  echoes  to  the  sounds  of  a 
bugle.  From  the  summit  of  ]Mangerton,  the  lakes  seem  spread 
out  beneath  the  eye  ;  while  the  blue  or  white  line  of  the  Atlantic 
is  visible  towards  the  west.     Bolder  spirits  are  not  content  with 
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3Iang-erton ;  they  climb  ]VIacgillicuddy's  Reeks,  3400  feet  hig-h, 
and  mucli  more  crag-gry  and  rug-g-ed. 

It  is  Avliile  traversing-  the  Gap,  or  ascending-  iNIang-erton,  that 
we  must  perforce  become  inured  to  the  importunity  of  the  Killar- 
ney  folks.  It  is  not  of  the  shghtest  use  to  lose  one's  temper,  or  to 
scold,  or  to  entreat,  or  to  refuse  :  they  will  approach,  they  -will 
accompany  you,  and  they  will  wheedle  you  out  of  copper,  or  silver 
if  it  be  possible.  It  would  not  be  quite  just  to  speak  of  these 
apphcants  as  beg-gars,  and  begg-ars  only;  for  they  are  traders, 
if  you  will  trade  with  them.  One  barefooted  lass  offers  you 
whisky,  another  goats'  milk  ;  a  boy  has  an  arbutus  walking-stick 
to  sell  you,  another  will  hold  your  pony,  another  will  pick  up  any- 
thing which  you  may  drop,  another  will  pretend  to  open  a  gate 
that  you  may  pass  through,  another  will  stand  aside  from  a  gate 
that  you  may  pass  through,  another  will  get  between  you  and  the 
g-uide  to  point  out  scenes  and  places  to  you — anything  or  nothing, 
they  will  serve  you  or  not ;  but  there  is  no  hope  of  their  leaving 
you  until  they  have  seen  the  colour  of  your  money.  In  our  own. 
case,  we  were  attended  by  a  retinue  of  just  a  dozen  persons — 
young"  women,  boys,  and  girls — nearly  the  whole  of  whom  trudged 
barefoot  over  sharp  stone.-  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  up  3Ian- 
gerton,  and  two  thousand  feet  down  again.  "What  kind  of  skin  the 
naked  feet  are  covered  with,  is  a  puzzhng-  problem.  One  cannot  but 
be  conscious  that  these  people  must  be  really  very  poor,  to  undergo 
so  much  physical  labour  for  so  small  a  chance  of  remuneration  ;  but 
jDerhaps  the  least  jDleasant  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  when  one  wishes 
to  attend  to  the  grand  scenery  around,  there  are  worn'ing  appeals 
for  money  from  these  satellites.  The  strangeness  of  the  scene  is 
however  such,  that  an  Englishman  ought  to  encounter  it  once  in 
his  hfe ;  and  if  he  can  take  with  him  a  kindly  feehng  towards  these 
quick-eyed  and  quick-tongnied  and  quick-witted  youngsters,  so 
much  the  better.  With  all  their  drawbacks  and  privations,  they 
are  spoken  of  favourably  in  respect  to  moral  character  by  those 
who  know  them  best. 

The  Irish  tourists'  tickets,  as  we  explained  in  an  early  paragraph, 
take  the  English  or  Scotch  visitor  to  Cork  and  Killarney  andback; 
but,  as  was  also  explained,  there  is  a  supplementary  ticket,  which 
commands  the  Glengariff  route,  and  a  trip  from  Killarney  onward 
to  Galway.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  such  a  ticket,  and 
make  use  of  it  to  watch  other  phases  of  Irish  land  and  Irish 
character. 

From  Killarney  to  Tarbert,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Shannon,  is 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  northern  direction.  AVe  pass  through  Tralee 
and  Listowel,  and  several  small  villages ;  but  this  part  of  Kerry  is 
much  less  attractive  and  beautiful  than  the  Killarney  portion  ; 
and,  in  fact,  what  beauty  there  is,  is  killed  by  the  recollection  of 
the  scenes  just  passed  through.  The  car  rattles  along  at  a  good 
pace  :  we  catch  dimpses  of  the  sea  at  Tralee  Bay  ;  and  we  get  a 
few  bits  of  good  scenery  when  bounded  by  the  Stack  ]Mountain3 
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on  the  rig'lit,  and  the  Shevh  Mish  Mountains  on  the  west.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  ceremony  of  changing  horses  is  an  attractive 
one  in  a  countiy  town  ;  but  few  in  Eng-land  have  ever  seen  what 
we  encountered  at  Listowel.  Struck  by  the  double  range  of  spec- 
tators lolhng  in  close  rank  against  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  count  them  :  there  were  just 
mnety  of  them — old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  whose  sole  business  at  that  moment  was  to  look  at 
the  car  and  the  horses  and  the  passengers  :  five-sixths  of  them 
were  in  unmistakable  rags  and  indubitable  dirt.  Alas,  for  a 
needle  and  thi-ead,  and  a  tub  of  water  ! 

At  Tarbert  we  catch  the  steamer  which  navigates  the  Lower 
Shannon,  from  Kilrush  to  Limerick.  At  Kilkee,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  is  a  rising  watering-place  of  great  beauty  and  even  magni- 
ficence of  sceneiy.  Kih-ush  is  a  seven-mile  car  ride  from  Kilkee, 
and  becomes  thus  an  intermediate  stage  by  which  the  Limerick 
folks  reach  their  summer  holiday-place  at  Kilkee.  Already  is  an 
enterprising  hotel-keeper  endeavouring*  to  organise,  for  a  future 
year,  a  tourist-route  from  Kilkee  along  the  west  coast  of  Clare 
County  to  Galway  Bay,  said  to  comprise  some  of  the  grandest 
coast-scenerj'  in  Ireland.  To  all  such  attempts  we  heartily  wish 
success  :  they  will  do  good  to  Ireland.  As  to  the  Lower  Shannon, 
what  can  we  say  of  it  I  It  is  truly  a  noble  river,  almost  wide 
enough  for  a  bay ;  but  it  presents  httle  more  sliipping-  to  the  eye 
than  the  other  noble  estuaries  of  this  extraordinary  countiy.  On 
the  Shannon  steamer,  we  encountered  a  party  of  emigrants,  going 
to  take  ship  for  Canada  at  Limerick.  The  movements  of  emigrants 
can  now  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  peculiar  and 
touching  scenes  they  sometimes  present.  They  are  speeding",  how- 
ever, to  a  land  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  ;  and  we  will 
wish  them  a  good  voyage  from  Limerick — at  which  fine  old  city 
we  now  suppose  our  tourist  to  have  arrived. 

If  an  Enghshman  were  asked,  for  what  kind  of  productive 
industry  Limerick  is  famous,  he  might  perchance  say,  '  fishhooks, 
o-loves,  and  lace ;'  he  has  heard  of  these,  and  verv  likelv  nothins: 
else.  An  odd  group,  certainly.  As  to  Limerick  fishhooks,  no 
less  an  authority  than  Sir  Humphry  Davy  sounds  their  praise. 
Halieus  and  Poietes,  two  of  the  characters  in  Salmonia,  are  dis- 
cussing the  probable  reason  why  a  fine  fish  was  lost  after  having 
been  fairly  hooked.  Poietes,  the  unsuccessful  angler,  exclaims : 
'  What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  use  one  of  these  London  or  Birming- 
ham-made hooks ! '  To  which  Halieus  responds  :  ^  I  now  never 
use  any  hooks  for  salmon-fishhig  except  those  which  I  am  sure 
have  been  made  by  O'Shaughnessy  of  Limerick ;  for  even  those 
made  at  Dubhn,  though  they  seldom  break,  yet  they  now  and 
then  bend.  Here  is  a  fly  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  that  which 
is  destroyed,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  saw  it  made  at  Limerick  by 
O'Shaughnessy  himself,  and  tied  on  one  of  his  own  hooks.  If 
you  should  catch  Avith  it  a  fish  even  of  thirty  pounds,  I  will  answer 
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for  its  strength  and  temper :  it  will  neither  break  nor  bend.'* 
Such  praise  from  such  a  man  is  surely  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  a 
fishhook-maker.  In  one  of  the  streets  of  Limerick,  we  e^^pied  the 
name  of  O'Shaughnessy,  fishhook-maker;  but  "vre  do  not  know 
whether  the  true  blood  of  the  O'Shaug-hiiessies  runs  there,  or 
whether  it  furnishes  an  analog-ue  to  Day  and  3Iartin,  with  no  Day 
and  no  Martin  left.  As  anglers  are  the  only  folks  likely  to  know 
or  care  much  about  Limerick  fishhooks,  so  are  ladies  the  only  true 
judg'es  of  Limerick  gloves,  which  hare  a  reputation  for  almost 
immeasurable  smaUness  and  imponderable  Ughtness.  But  if  the 
writer — neither  an  angler  nor  a  lady — may  presume  on  an  opinion, 
he  would  say  that  Limerick  lace  is  more  important  than  the  fish- 
hooks or  the  gloves  from  the  same  region.  A  curious  history  is 
this  of  Limerick  lace.  A  kind  and  thoughtful  lady  in  Limerick 
County,  wishing  to  see  her  poor  female  neighbours  earning  some- 
thing in  the  intervals  of  field-labour,  estabhshed  a  lace-school  in 
one  of  the  lodges  of  her  own  park.  The  object  was,  to  manufac- 
ture an  imitation  of  point-lace,  by  sewing*  or  embroidering  on  mushn 
or  net,  and  then  cutting  out.  The  gii'ls  could  work  at  home,  or 
out  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  could  fill  up 
profitably  the  odd  half-Lours  of  time  which  might  intervene 
between  their  other  labours,  whatever  these  might  be.  A  humble 
beginning  this,  a  lace-school  of  thirty  gii'ls ;  but  it  was  a  beginning 
whence  much  good  has  sprung.  There  is  now,  among*  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  a  fine  estabhshment,  that  of  iNlessrs  Lambert  and 
Bury,  where  800  young  girls  are  employed  iu  embroidering  lace, 
or  making  plain  net  into  ornamental  lace  :  the  rooms  are  lofty, 
well  ventilated,  and  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  gii-ls  are  all  neatly 
dressed :  the  organisation,  under  the  conductress,  Mrs  O'Halloran, 
is  strict  but  kind ;  and  the  estabhshment  altogether  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  poor  and 
ragged  children  to  have  such  an  opening  presented  to  them,  even 
though  the  wages  earned  may  be  small.  This  Limerick  lace  has 
a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"V^'hen  the  tourist  has  seen  the  notabihties  of  Limerick — and 
there  are  many  features  of  interest  about  this  fine  old  '  city  of  the 
violated  treaty '  —  he  resumes  his  northward  course.  He  soon 
finds — what  merchants  and  ship-owners  would  lament,  if  lamenting 
were  of  any  use — that  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is  interrupted 
by  rapids  and  shoals  just  above  Limerick.  The  Shannon  com- 
missioners, during  a  long  course  of  years,  have  been  employed  in 
deepening  the  Shannon,  and  making  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
shallow  parts.  The  result  is,  that  large  steamers  can  navigate  the 
Lower  Shannon  to  Limerick,  that  canal-boats  can  run  from  Lime- 
rick to  Killaloe,  and  that  small  steamers  can  ascend  from  Killaloe 
sixty  miles  to  Athlone.  These  small  steamers,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  use  peat  for  fuel  instead  of  coal.  It  is  sold  in  quantities 
technically  called  boxes,  each  box  containing  twenty-one  cubic 
feet.     At  the  pk>.e3  where  it  is  duar  and  dried,  the  peat  is  sold  so 
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cheaply  as  threepence  per  box,  but  it  is  dehvered  to  the  Steam-boat 
Company  at  Limerick  at  sixpence.  The  vovag-e  of  sixty  miles, 
from  Limerick  to  Athlone,  consumes  about  sixty  boxes,  costing- 
thii-ty  shilhng-s.  It  would  require  about  three  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal  to  render  the  same  service  ;  and  this  coal  being-  procured  from 
England,  becomes  necessarily  much  more  expensive  than  the  peat. 
The  engineers  would  prefer  coal,  other  things  being  equal ;  but 
there  is  a  decided  saving-  in  using  peat.  This  is  not  prepared 
peat-fuel ;  it  is  simply  dry  peat. 

The  trip  along  the  Upper  Shannon  is  a  beautiful  ride :  the 
Shannon  expands  above  Killaloe  into  the  fine  Lough  L)erg,  which 
is  in  some  parts  many  miles  in  width,  and  which  exhibits  much 
interesting  scenery  on  its  shores.  Yet  fine  as  it  is,  and  navigable, 
it  has  few  ships  and  httle  trade  ;  capabilities  are  undeveloped  here 
as  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  At  one  pait  of  our  river-trip,  we  come  to 
a  point  where  three  counties  meet — Tipperary,  Galway,  and  King's 
County,  and  where  three  provinces  meet— Munster,  Connaught, 
and  Leinster.  Along  the  whole  line  of  route,  we  are  seldom  if 
ever  out  of  sight  of  mined  castles,  abbeys,  churches,  or  roimd 
towers.  There  is  an  extraorduiary  group  at  Clonmacnoise,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Shannon,  near  Athlone.  In  a  g-reen  field,  with 
scarcely  a  house  or  a  human  being  in  sight,  are  two  round  towers 
and  several  ecclesiastical  buildings,  all  vast  and  ruinous,  and 
impressing  the  mind  very  forcibly ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
thinking  of  the  times  when  these  buildings  were  whole,  and 
the  vicinity  flourishing,  and  of  the  strange  mutations  which 
must  since  have  occurred.  The  round  towers  of  Ireland  are  in 
themselves  a  study,  as  most  intelHgent  readers  now  know. 

At  Athlone,  we  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  Ireland. 
On  our  right  is  a  railway  to  Dublin ;  on  our  left  is  a  railway 
to  Galway ;  while  onward  the  Shannon  still  continues  through 
Lough  Rea  and  Lough  AUen,  and  hes  in  the  route  to  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  and  Londonderry.  The  Shannon  is  navigable  for 
steamers  of  small  size  even  higher  than  Athlone ;  and  the  com- 
missioners do  not  intend  to  stop  until  they  have  seen  steam-power 
ascend  to  Lough  ARen.  This  will  then  far  exceed  in  length  any 
other  line  of  river-steaming  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  water- 
power  of  Ireland  is  indeed  remarkable.  Looking  again— -as  we 
hope  the  reader  has  more  than  once  done  while  reading  this  sheet 
— at  the  map,  we  find  that  Lough  Corrib,  Lough  Mask,  Lough 
Conn,  Lough  Rea,  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Foyle,  and 
Lough  Neagh,  are  spread  over  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  in  a 
way  to  open  g-reat  facihties  of  conmiunication  from  one  county  to 
another,  by  the  improving  of  a  few  rivers  and  the  making  of  a 
few  canals.  Something  has  been  done  in  this  way  already ;  but 
there  has,  take  it  altogether,  been  more  talk  than  work. 

Our  tour-projectors  have  not  yet  taken  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland  under  their  ken  except  on  the  Belfast  Railway  for  a  trip^ 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway :  this  is  more  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
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railways  than  to  the  absence  of  beautiful  scenery ;  but  all  this  will 
come  by  and  by.  The  railway  from  Dublin  to  Galway  takes  us 
to  the  marg-in  of  the  strang-e  Connemara  district :  this  is  one  of 
the  routes  which  tourists  are  invited  to  take ;  and  as  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  our  supplementary  ticket,  the  reader  may 
accompany  us  thither. 

Galway  is  certainly  a  curious  old  town.  Some  folks  say  that 
the  Galwe^ians  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  features  are  characterised  by  a 
something-  unhke  what  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  We  were 
especially  stinick  with  a  boy,  a  sort  of  helper  to  a  car  or  coach, 
who,  in  complexion,  features,  and  dress,  mig-ht  have  been  the 
original  for  one  of  ]Murillo*s  Spanish  boys.  One  suburb  of  Galway, 
called  the  Claddag-h,  might  be  in  Arabia,  or  Mesopotamia,  or 
Syria,  so  far  as  any  resemblance  to  England  or  the  Eng-lish  is 
concerned.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in  the 
Queen's  dominions.  It  consists  of  a  grroup  of  several  hundi'ed 
houses  or  hovels,  disposed  in  ahnost  inextricable  confusion,  and 
wholly  inhabited  by  fishennen  and  their  families.  These  Claddag-h 
folks  form  a  distinct  body  from  the  Galwegians  proper ;  they 
marrs'  among  each  other  •  they  settle  all  disputes  among  themselves 
without  lawyers ;  and  they  vrould  resent,  in  a  body,  any  insult  or 
injur}'  offered  to  any  one  of  them.  The  constabulary  give  them 
a  good  character  for  peaceful  conduct.  Red  fi-ieze-petticoats  are 
generally  observable  among  the  women ;  and  quite  as  prevalent 
are  dark  complexions,  dirty  skin,  pendent  rag's,  and  naked  ankles. 
We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  gToup,  loUing  against  and 
squatting  before  the  door  of  a  rude  and  rickety  hovel ;  they  were 
such  as  Burckhardt,  or  Layard,  or  Ida  Pfeiffer  might  have  met 
with,  but  not  such  as  we  should  have  looked  for  within  twenty 
hours'  distance  from  London.  When  a  hundred  of  these  Claddagh 
women  are  assembled  on  a  kind  of  strand  near  the  harbour,  and 
are  selling  to  dealers  the  fish  which  their  husbands  have  caught, 
the  sights  and  the  somids,  and  the  '  fish-hke  smell,'  all  have  a 
strangely-intensified  character. 

Galway,  as  the  newspapers  have  often  told  us  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  tried  hard  to  be  made  a  packet-station.  There  is  a 
good  railway  from  Dublin;  there  is  a  railway  l;.)tel,  so  vast  a.s  to 
acconimodate  ten  times  as  much  trade  as  seems  hkely  to  come  to 
it ;  there  is  a  noble  bay,  and  there  is  a  good  quayed  harbour.  Yet 
not  a  single  steamer  phes  upon  the  bay ;  hke  the  other  bays  of 
Ireland,  its  trade  is  in  posse,  and  not  in  esse.  A  very  short  distance 
inteiwenes  between  the  bay  at  Galway  and  the  noble  Lough  Comb, 
and  another  short  distance  between  this  and  Lough  Mask ;  canals  are 
being  formed  to  connect  aU  three ;  and  just  about  the  time  when  we 
are  now  writing,  a  httle  steamer  is  making  its  first  trip  from  Gal- 
way through  the  canal  to  Corrib — an  event  which  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  much  good  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  these  two  lakes 
will  open  the  Gulwav  market  to  a  wide  extent  of  inland  country, 
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Galvray  is  the  head-quarters  whence  the  trip  to  Connemara 
commences.  A  car-ride  of  fifty  miles  brings  the  touiist  near  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  httle  town  of  Clifden  ;  and  in  this  distance  he  passes 
through  the  strange  country  of  Connemara — a  region  of  which 
Dick  Martm,  as  he  was  famiUarly  called,  was  in  bygone  years 
little  less  than  a  king-.  He  was  known  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  his  bill  agamst  Cruelty  to  Animals ;  he  was  known  in  Ireland 
for  his  vast  estates  and  for  certain  eccentricities ;  but  the  landlord 
embarrassments  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission  have 
made  strange  changes  here.  Connemara  is  a  kind  of  httle  Sweden, 
full  of  small  lakes  bounded  by  mountains.  It  has  veiy  httle 
beauty,  but  much  that  is  strange  and  wild.  The  knot  or  nucleus 
of  the  whole  is  BLuabola  or  Twelve  Pius,  a  cluster  of  singular 
and  boldly-marked  mountains  ;  and  northward  of  these  is  Joyce's 
Country,  a  still  Avilder  reg"ion,  concerning  which,  and  big  Jack 
Joyce  and  his  wives,  the  ti'aveller  can  hear  stories  enough  to  his 
heart's  content.  "We  may  here  express  an  opinion,  that,  so  far 
as  scenery  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mistake  to  see  Killarney  before 
Connemara ;  the  primitive  strangeness  of  the  latter  ought  to  be 
seen  before  the  loveliness  of  the  former.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  a  quick-travelling  hohday-seeker  need  not  trouble  himself 
about;  he  will  have  quite  enough  to  feast  upon,  let  him  roam 
which  way  he  will. 

It  excites  regret  to  see  the  fine  blocks  of  Comiemara  marble 
strewed  along  the  roadside,  and  the  rich  specimens  of  copper-ore 
which  the  children  bring  to  the  car-travellers,  and  to  thmk  how 
httle  has  yet  been  done  to  find  a  market  for  these  commodities. 
The  good  time  is  coming,  however.  The  two  most  flourislung 
patches  now  to  be  seen  in  Connemara  have  been  purchased — the 
one  by  a  Dubhn  alderman,  and  the  other  by  a  London  oyster- 
dealer:  both  farms  or  estates  look  green,  neat,  comfortable, 
flourishmg;  and  if  capital  and  intelligence  thus  come  into  the 
district  from  other  quarters,  Connemara  will  make  a  market  for 
itself  by  and  by,  although  the  process  may  be  a  slow  one.  The 
car-traveller  finds  a  good  road,  plenty  of  lakes  and  mountains,  few 
houses,  few  people,  few  cattle  or  sheep,  ragged  girls  running  after 
the  car  with  worsted  socks  for  sale,  ragged  boys  with  bits  of  spar 
and  ore — such  is  Connemara.  If  the  tourist  happens,  as  we  did, 
to  pass  through  Oughterard  on  fair-day,  he  Mill  see  that  the 
women,  when  they  a?^e  dressed,  come  out  in  showy  colours.  Surely 
no  soldier  at  Chobham  had  a  coat  more  brilhantly  scarlet  than  the 
petticoat  of  one  woman  who  had  a  refreslinient-booth  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

There  is  much  strange  and  gi-and  scenery  north  of  Comiemara 
— the  Killeries,  Clew  Bay,  Achill,  the  Mullet,  with  cliffs  five 
times  as  high  as  St  Paul's;  and  through  Sligo,  to  the  bleak  and 
remote  Donegal ;  but  these  are  extensive  districts,  requiring 
more  time  and  money  than  any  but  a  determined  traveller  can 
s})are.     it  is  a  noticeable  circumstance,  that  more  books  liave  been 
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published,  relating-  to  tours  in  Ireland  in  18o-2,  than  in  any  former 
year ;  and  we  shall  in  future  years  be  able  to  trace  the  opening-  of 
new  cheap  routes  in  Ireland  by  the  writing-  of  books  and  sketches, 
and  articles  relating-  to  districts  hitherto  httle  known ;  for  the  two 
things  are  very  closely  connected.  Railways,  roads,  canals,  cars^ 
coaches,  locomotives,  steamers — let  Ireland  obtain  as  many  of  them 
as  she  can ;  let  her,  with  all  fair  words,  invite  over  tourists  with 
pleasure-money,  and  capitahsts  with  business-money,  and  these 
will  be  the  best  agitators  for  the  rig-hts,  and  redressers  of  the 
wrong-s  of  Ireland. 

On  the  railway-run  back  from  Gal  way  to  Dubhn,  we  meet  with 
a  few  indications  of  flax-culture ;  a  culture,  however,  more  preva- 
lent a  little  further  north.  A  great  subject  this  is  for  Ireland  if  it 
were  taken  up  in  a  commercial  spirit.  Among  the  many  things 
which  Paddy  has  to  learn,  is  to  learn  to  unlearn  his  old-fashioned 
method  of  steeping-  flax.  Discoveries  of  great  importance  in  this 
art  have  been  made  l-ately;  but  the  societies  and  chemists  and 
capitahsts  who  are  now  at  work  on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  find 
g-reat  difficulty  in  moving-  the  flax-farmers  to  make  any  chang-e  in 
their  method  of  working-.  This  is  vexing- ;  but  steadiness  and 
kindness  will  gradually  conquer  here  as  elsewhere;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  flax  should  not  be  one  of  the  regenerators 
of  Erin.  The  flax-culture  and  the  linen-manufacture  have  been 
known  in  the  country  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  its  antiquaries 
can  trace,  and  are  mentioned  by  many  of  its  early  writers.  Ever 
since  the  Enghsh  government  have  taken  a  part  in  developing  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  there  has  been  no  wont  of  statutes 
and  premiums,  societies  and  associations,  lectures  and  tracts, 
relating  to  flax.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Flax- 
improvement  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Flax-culti- 
vation in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  all  have  done  much  and 
given  much ;  yet,  although  the  growth  is  steadily  increasing, 
Ireland  grows  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  which  she  requires 
for  weaving  into  hnen.  It  is  not  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases^ 
that  protection  is  forcing-  a  culture  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  chmate, 
or  unprofitable  in  itself;  capital  is  wanted,  and  old  habits  have  to 
be  modified  :  nature  will  do  her  part  if  man  will  do  his. 

The  mention  of  flax  and  hnen  naturally  draws  attention  to 
Belfast,  the  capital  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  most 
English,  so  to  speak,  of  all  Irish  cities.  There^  is  much  textile 
industry  of  various  kinds  developed  here  and  hereabouts.  The 
sewed-mushn  manufacture  is  an  interesting  and  important  feature 
in  the  productive  labour  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  the  great 
Glasgow  houses  that  this  is  due — the  mushn  being  spun  and 
woven  in  Scotland,  and  then  sent  over  to  Ulster  to  be  embroidered. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  first  attempt  was  made  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  about  1820  that  real  progress  began  to  be  visible.  A  pattern 
is  printed  on  the  mushn,  to  guide  the  embroiderers;  and  this 
pattern  used  to  b«;  engraved  on  a  wood-block  j  but  hthographic 
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stones  are  now  used,  Trith  a  great  economy  of  money  and  time. 
The  very  large  number  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  women  and  girls 
are  engaged  in  thLs  work,  chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
peasants.  From  the  humblest  efforts  of  the  tiniest  workers,  at 
sixpence  per  week,  there  are  all  gradations  of  skill  and  payment, 
up  to  ten  shillings  per  week.  Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  have 
established  Schools  of  Industry,  in  which  the  embroidery  art  is 
taught ;  and  the  trade  is  obtaining  a  firm  hold  in  the  north-east  of 
Ireland.  Although  Glasgow  began  it,  Irish  fiims  are  now  con- 
ducting the  trade  on  their  own  account.  Oui-  lady-readers  will,  of 
course,  understand  that  the  sewed  muslin  here  referred  to  comprises 
such  articles  as  collars,  sleeves,  trimmings,  and  other  items  in 
feminine  adornment.  France  beg-an  this  work,  but  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  now  nearly  driven  the  French  from  the  British  and 
the  American  markets  for  this  commodity. .  Who  knows  but  that 
sewed  muslin,  soft  pretty  stuff  as  it  is,  may  be  one  of  the  regene- 
rators of  Ireland  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  an  article  in 
Chanibers' s  Edbiburgh  Journal  (1852,  No.  425),  to  see  how  com- 
plete are  the  Glasgow  arrangements  in  connection  with  this  trade. 

This  sewed  muslin,  however,  is,  after  all,  only  women's  work ; 
the  men  of  Belfest  are  employed  in  making  those  linens  which 
have  obtained  such  wide  celebrity ;  and  not  only  in  Belfast,  but  in 
Coleraine  and  numerous  other  towns  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland. 
Those  whose  time  enables  them  to  make  lengthened  observations, 
can  see  a  marked  contrast  between  the  people  of  Ulster  and  the 
other  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  this  appears  to  be  due,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  large  manufacturing  system, 
more  expansive  and  enterprising  and  civihsing  than  the  trifling- 
isolated  individual  hand-work  of  the  southerners  and  westerners. 
There  is  also  a  source  of  improvement  in  the  circumstance  that 
Belfast  is  easy  of  access,  both  for  Scotland  and  for  England ;  and  thus 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  nations — the  Englishman,  the  Scot, 
and  the  Hibernian — are  brought  familiarly  together  ;  and  the  qua- 
lities of  each  are  tempered  by  those  of  the  other  two  ;  or,  at  an;^-rate, 
the  institutions  and  industry  of  each  become  known  to  the  others. 

Belfast  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  places  to  which  cheap 
facilities  of  access  are  afforded  in  connection  with  the  tourist- 
system.  If  we  stop  short  of  Belfast  itself,  or  linger  on  the  way^ 
there  is  Drogheda  to  look  at,  with  one  of  the  finest  railway  via- 
ducts ever  constructed ;  and  Dundalk,  with  its  rising  commerce ; 
and  the  fine  bay  of  Carlingford ;  and  Armagh,  with  its  archiepis- 
copal  cathedral ;  and  Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  the  British 
islands.  Or,  if  we  extend  our  run  beyond  Belfast,  there  is  the 
Wonderful  road  along  the  cliffs  of  Antrim  to  the  Giant's  Causeway; 
there  are  the  wonders  of  ih.e  Causeway  itself;  there  are  the  rail- 
way and  embanking  works  across  Lough  Foyle ;  there  is  the  fine 
and  interesting  old  city  of  Deny,  called  Londonderry  because  the 
London  Companies  hold  large  possessions  there ;  and  there  is 
abundance  else  to  reward  those  who  will  go  and  see  it.     As  surely 
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a.sne\\' facilities  are  opened  for  reacliing-  from  jjlace  to  place  quickly 
and  cheaply,  so  surely  will  Englishmen  go  over  and  roam  about 
the  wild  and  picturesque  regions  of  Antrim  and  Donegral.  Let 
our  Irish  friends  look  to  it,  therefore  :  they  are  grlad  to  see  us — we 
are  glad  to  go.  Let  the  car-owners  and  the  hotel-keepers  lay  their 
heads  together,  and  devise  good  plans,  to  he  carried  out  in  an 
honourable  spirit ;  let  them  (we  may  say  en  jjussant)  do  their  best 
to  diminish  the  pernicious  system  of  fees.  On  the  other  hand, 
tourists  are  bound  in  honour  to  leave  their  prejudices  behind  them, 
and  to  take  a  cheerful  spirit  of  fair-play  with  them  when  they  go 
to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Another  of  these  sing-ular  tourist-projects  relates  to  the  beautiful 
county  of  Wicklow,  lying-  a  httle  south  of  Dublin,  and  isolated 
from  the  other  routes  which  have  been  mentioned.  There  are  no 
railways  yet  in  this  county,  and  the  ticket,  therefore,  franks  the 
tourist  bv  road-convevances.  He  does  not  o-o  riL'^ht  throug-h  from 
end  to  end,  but  he  is  carried  round  from  one  beautiful  spot  to 
another,  just  as  they  happen  to  he,  two  or  three  days  in  succession. 
He  is  taken  to  the  rich  and  ornate  demesnes  which  abound  here ; 
to  the  wild  but  beautiful  Gien  of  the  Dargle ;  to  the  Pov/erscourt 
Waterfall ;  to  the  Sug-ar-loaf  Mountain ;  to  the  Glen  of  the  Downs 
(somewhat  spoiled  by  civihsatiou) ;  to  the  stern  and  Avild  Devil's 
Glen ;  to  the  savage  'jtlenmalure ;  to  the  sweet  Vale  of  Avoca, 
and  to  the  ^Meeting  of  the  "Waters,  rendered  so  famous  by  Moore's 
song;  to  Glendalough,  with  its  ravine,  lakes,  rocks,  St  Kevin's 
Bed,  round  towers,  and  ruined  churches.  At  least,  if  the  coaches 
and  cars  do  not  take  liim  to  all  these  places,  they  place  him  in 
positions  to  see  tliem  all  by  a  httle  walking*. 

But  we  must  close.  Without  professing  to  give  either  a 
description  of  the  Dubhn  Exhibition,  or  a  description  of  Ireland, 
we  have  attempted  to  interest  the  reader  in  many  pecuhar  and 
novel  features  coimected  v/ith  '  Irish  Tours  and  Tourists  in  1853.' 
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HERE  are  few  subjects  at  this  moment  exciting- 
so  grenerally  the  interest  and  sympatliy  of  the 
'^  civilised  world,  as  the  fate  of  the  missing" 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  As  Tear 
after  year  rolls  by,  and  squadron  after  squadron 
T=^A^  'F  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  0^^  shores  from  an  unsuccessful  search 
fid^^^^  after  the  lost  navigators,  the  mind  recurs  with  a 
melancholy  interest  to  those  dreary  seas,  amid  whose 
^S\  icy  soUtudes  our  long  absent  countrymen  are,  or  have 
been,  imprisoned  for  so  many  years.  What  is  being 
done,  and  what  has  been  done  for  their  rescue  ? — what 
has  become  of  the  missing  ships,  and  what  means  are  there 
for  the  sustenance  of  human  hfe  for  so  long  a  period  in 
those  frozen  reg'ions  ?  — are  questions  which  are  heard  on  every 
side,  as  each  successive  failure  brings  more  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  so  many  gallant  and  devoted  men, 
unless  timeh'  succour  be  afforded  them, 
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Id  the  following  pages,  it  is  proposed  to  bring*  together,  m  a 
clear  and  connected  form,  such  information  as  will  satisfy  the 
reader's  inquiries  upon  most  of  these  points.  Of  the  fate  of  the 
missing  expedition  itself,  no  intelligence,  unfortunately,  has  as  yet 
reached  us.  Beyond  the  discovery  of  Franklin's  first  whiter- 
quarters  at  the  entrance  of  WeUington  Channel,  the  only  result, 
indeed,  of  the  various  searching  expeditions  which  have  left  this 
country  within  the  last  six  years — except  the  large  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  our  stock  of  geogTaphical  knowledge — has  been 
to  shew  where  our  lost  country-men  are  not,  and  to  incite  us  to 
fresh  eflPorts  for  their  rescue  from  their  present  perilous  situation, 
wherever  that  may  be.  The  general  beUef  of  those  oflScers  who 
have  served  on  the  fonner  arctic  expeditions  appears  to  be,  that 
Frankhn  must  have  penetrated  to  a  far  greater  distance  to  the 
westward  than  has  yet  been  attained  by  any  of  the  parties  des- 
patched in  search  of  him,  and  indeed  by  any  previous  expedition 
to  the  polar  seas ;  and  that,  whatever  accident  may  have  befallen 
the  Erelms  and  Terror,  they  cannot  wholly  have  disappeared 
from  those  seas,  but  that  some  traces  of  their  fate,  if  not  some 
living  remnant  of  their  crews,  must  eventually  reward  the 
search  of  the  dihgent  investigator.  It  is  possible  they  may  be 
found  in  quarters  the  ^east  expected.  There  is  thus  still  reason 
for  hope,  if  for  nothmg  more,  and  still  a  necessity  for  the  great 
and  honourable  exertions  which  hope  has  prompted  and  stiU 
keeps  alive. 

The  Erehis  and  Tensor,  for  the  safety  of  whose  officers  and 
crews  so  deep  an  interest  is  now  felt,  sailed  from  Sheemess  on  the 
2oth  May  1845,  and  are  consequently  now  passing'  through  the 
severe  ordeal  of  their  eighth  winter  in  the  arctic  regions.  The 
two  vessels  had  just  returned  from  the  antarctic  expedition  to  the 
south  polar  seas  under  Sir  James  Ross,  where  their  qualifications 
for  the  pecuhar  service  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter  had 
been  fully  tested.  The  total  complement  of  officers  and  seamen  in 
each  ship  was  as  follows  : — 

Ebebtjs,  Screw  Discovery-ship,  30  Horse-power. 


Captain— Sir  John  Franklin,  K.C.H. 
(Rear-admiral).* 

Commander — James      Fitzjames 
(Captain). 


Mates — Charles  F,  des  Vceux  (Lieu- 
tenant), R.  O.  Sargent  (Lieutenant), 
Edward  Couch  (Lieutenant). 

Ice-master — James  Read  (Acting). 

Surgeon — S.  S.  Stanley. 
Lieutenants — Graham  Gore  (Com-  \  Assistant-surgeon — H.  D.  S.  Goodslr, 


mander),  Henry  T.  D.  le  Vescoute, 
James  William  Fairholme. 


Pa\Tna5ter  and  Purser — C.  H.  Osmer. 
Second-master — H.  F.  Collins. 


Fifty-eight  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.     Full  complement,  70. 

*  The  promotions  ^hich  have  taken  place  since  the  departure  of  the  expedition 
are  indicattd  within  parentheses. 
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Terror,  Screw  Discovery-ship,  30  Horse-power. 


Captain — F.  R.  M.  Crozier. 

Lieutenants — Edward  Little  (Com- 
mander), G.  H.  Hodgson,  John 
L-ving. 

Ice-master — Thomas  Blenky  (Act- 
ing)- 


Surgeon — John  S.  Peddie. 

Mates — E.   J.  Hornby  (Lieutenant), 

Robert  Thomas  (Lieutenant). 
Assistant-surgeon — Alex.  McDonald. 
Second-master — C.  A.  Maclean. 
Clerk  in  charge — E.  J.  H.  Helpman. 


Fifty-seven  petty  oincers,  seamen,  &c.      Full   complement,   68. — Total 
complement  of  the  two  ships,  138. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  expedition  are  too  voluminous  for 
insertion  here ;  but  their  g-eneral  purport  is  sufficiently  "well  known. 
The  ships,  after'  entering*  Lancaster  Sound,  were  to  proceed  in  a 
nearly  due-west  direction,  'in  the  latitude  of  about  74;^'  N.  until 
they  should  reach  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  in  which 
Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  98'  W.'  From  that  point,  every 
effort  was  to  be  made  '  to  penetrate  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, in  a  course  as  direct  towards  Behring-'s  Strait  as  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  ice,  or  the  existence  of  land  at  present  imknown, 
mig-ht  admit.' 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  effect  a  south-west  course 
in  this  direction,  a  passag-e  was  directed  to  be  attempted  north- 
ward round  the  Pany  Islands,  throug-h  Wellington  Channel.  As 
this  route,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  that  by  Cape  "S^'alker, 
we  may  denominate  the  northern  route,  has  latterly  acquired  a 
great  importance  from  causes  that  will  afterwards  be  more  fully 
explained,  we  shall  quote,  in  extenso,  that  paragraph  of  Frank- 
hn's  instructions  which  relates  to  it.  '  We  direct  you  to  this 
particular  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  [the  sea  to  the  south-west  of 
Cape  Walker],  as  affording-  the  best  prospect  of  accomplishing 
the  passag-e  to  the  Pacific,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  mag- 
nitude and  apparently  fixed  state  of  the  barrier  of  ice  observed 
by  the  Hecla  and  Griper  in  the  year  1820,  off  Cape  Dundas, 
the  south-western  extremity  of  IMelville  Island;  and  we  there- 
fore consider  that  loss  of  time  would  be  incurred  in  reneT^ing" 
the  attempt  in  that  direction  ;  but  should  your  progress  in  the 
direction  before  ordered  be  arrested  by  ice  of  a  permanent  appear- 
ance, and  that  when  passing  the  mouth  of  the  strait  between  Devon 
and  Comwallis  Islands  [WeUington  Channel],  you  had  observed 
that  it  was  open  and  clear  of  ice,  we  desire  that  you  will  duly 
consider,  with  reference  to  the  time  already  consumed,  as  well  as 
to  the  symptoms  of  a  late  or  early  close  of  the  season,  whether 
that  channel  mig-ht  not  offer  a  more  practicable  outlet  from  the 
archipelago,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  the  open  sea,  where  there 
would  be  neither  islands  nor  banks  to  arrest  and  fix  the  floating- 
masses  of  ice ;  and  if  you  should  have  advanced  too  far  to  the 
south-westward  to  render  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  new  course 
before  the  end  of  the  present  season,  and  if,  therefore,  you  should 
have  determined  to  winter  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  a 
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matter  for  your  mature  deliberation,  whether  in  the  ensuing*  season 
you  would  proceed  by  the  above-mentioned  strait,  or  whether  you 
would  persevere  to  the  south-westward  according  to  the  former 
directions.' 

The  vessels  were  accompanied  as  far  as  the  Whale  Fish  Islands 
in  Baffin's  Bay  by  the  tender  Baretto  Junior,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Giiffith,  who  brought  back  dispatches  from  the 
expedition — the  last  ever  received  from  it — of  the  date  12th  July 
1845.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Sabine  of  this  date,  Sir  John  Franklin 
speaks  most  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  the  expedition  at  this 
point,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animated  all  on  board,  while  thus  as 
yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  their  ent-erprise.  After  noticing  that 
the  Erehis  and  Terror,  including  what  they  had  received  from  the 
transport  which  had  accompanied  them  thus  far,  had  on  board 
provisions,  fuel,  clothing,  and  stores  for  three  years  complete  from 
that  date— that  is,  to  July  1848— he  continues  :  '  I  hope  my  dear 
wife  and  daughter  will  not  be  overanxious  if  we  should  not  return 
by  the  time  they  have  fixed  upon  ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  give 
til  em  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  experience  when  that  arrives, 
for  you  know  well,  that  even  after  the  second  winter  without 
success  in  our  object,  we  should  wish  to  try  some  other  channel,  if 
the  state  of  our  provisions  and  the  health  of  the  crews  justify  it.' 

The  Erthus  was  spoken  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  by 
Captain  Martin,  of  the  whale-ship  £"72 fer;;?'25^,  in  lat.  75°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  60^  W.  The  latest  date  at  which  the  expedition  was  actually 
seen  was  four  days  subsequently.  The  Pri?ice  of  IVaks  whaler 
reported  that,  on  the  26th  of  July  1845,  she  saw  Franklin's  vessels 
in  lat.  74°  48'  N.,  and  long.  66''^13'  W.  They  were  then  moored 
to  an  iceberg,  awaiting  an  opening  in  the  middle-ice,  to  enable 
them  to  cross  over  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Of  the  copper  cylinders 
Franklin  was  directed  to  throw  overboard  from  time  to  time,  after 
passing  the  latitude  of  65'  N.,  one  only  has  been  recovered  ;  but 
as  it  bore  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  last  dispatches,  no  infonna- 
tion  of  any  importance  was  derived  from  it.  Between  this  period 
and  the  23d  of  August  1850,  when  the  traces  of  their  first  winter- 
quarters  at  Beechey  Island  in  1845-46  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Austin's  squadron,  no  intelligence,  direct  or  indirect,  has  been 
received  of  the  missing  ships.  Our  positive  accounts  of  the  expe- 
dition extend,  therefore,  up  to  the  winter  of  1846  as  to  time,  and 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Wellmgton  Channel  as  to  place ;  and  no 
further. 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  the  Erebiis  and  Terror  would  return 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  nor  was  any  intelligence  ex- 
pected from  them  in  the  interval ;  but  when  the  autumn  of  that 
year  arrived  without  any  tidings  of  them,  the  attention  of  the 
government  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  searching  for  and  con- 
veying relief  to  them,  in  case  of  their  being  imprisoned  in  the  ice, 
or  wrecked,  and  in  want  of  pro^^sions  andthe  means  of  transport. 
For  this  purpose,  a  searching  expedition,  in  three  divisions,  was 
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fitted  out  in  the  early  part  of  1848.  The  investigation  was  directed 
to  three  different  quarters  simultaneously — namely,  first,  by  the 
westward  to  Behring-'s  Strait,  where,  if  successful  in  effecting-  the 
passage  through  the  Polar  Sea,  the  missing*  expedition  might  now 
De  expected ;  second,  by  the  eastward  to  Lancaster  Soimd  in  the 
direction  Frankhn  himself  had  been  directed  to  pursue,  to  meet 
the  conting-eucy  of  the  ships  having-  been  arrested  in  an  early  stage 
of  their  progress;  and  third,  a  boat-expedition  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  between  these  two  points — it  being  sup- 
posed that  if  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  ships  and  take  to  their  boats,  they  would  make  for  this 
coast,  whence  they  could  reach  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trading-posts. 

The  western  expedition  consisted  of  a  sing-le  ship,  the  Plover, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Moore,  which  left  England  in 
the  beginning  of  January  1848.  Instructions  were  sent  out  at 
the  same  time  to  H.M.S.  Herald,  Captain  Kellet,  then  stationed 
at  Panama,  to  proceed  to  Behring's  Strait  to  join  the  Plover;  and 
it  was  expected  that  both  vessels  would  amve  there  about  the  1st 
of  July.  They  were  then  to  proceed  along  the  American  shore,  as 
far  as  possible  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Point  Barrow,  exploring 
the  coast  where  necessary  with  boats,  until  symptoms  of  winter 
should  appear,  when  the  Plover  was  to  be  secured  in  a  safe  harbour, 
and  the  Herald  was  to  return  and  transmit  to  England,  vid 
Panama,  intelligence  of  their  proceedings  up  to  that  time.  The 
Herald  was  to  proceed  the  following  season  once  more  to  Behring-'s 
Strait,  with  any  fresh  instructions  that  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  while  the  Plover  was  directed  to  despatch  boat-parties  from 
Point  Barrow  in  the  direction  of  Mackenzie's  River,  to  communi- 
cate, if  possible,  with  the  boat-expedition  through  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territories.  ' 

Owing  to  the  bad  saihng  qualities  of  the  Plover,  and  to 
obstructions  from  the  ice  and  other  causes,  it  took  the  vessels  two 
seasons  to  accomplish  what  their  instructions  anticipated  would  be 
effected  in  one.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  however.  Lieutenant 
Pullen,  with  a  boat-party  from  the  Plover,  succeeded  in  completing 
the  survey  from  Behring's  Strait  to  Mackenzie's  River,  and 
reached  in  .safety  one  of  the  trading--post3  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  that  stream,  where  he  wintered,  and  subsequently 
made  his  way  overland  to  England,  without  discovering,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  any  traces  of  the  missing  expedition. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  search,  consisting  of  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Investigator,  was  in  the  meantime  placed  under 
the  able  and  experienced  conduct  of  Sir  James  Ross,  who  sailed 
from  England  early  in  June  1848.  The  late  period  of  their 
departure,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
prevented  the  ships  from  entering  Lancaster  Sound  until  the  season 
for  the  navigation  of  these  icy  seas  had  nearly  closed.  They  were 
unable  therefore  to  advance  that  season  beyond  Leopold  Harbour, 
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on  the  "west  side  of  the  opening  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  -u^here 
they  wintered.  On  attempting  to  renew  their  operations  in  the 
following  spring,  they  got  entangled  in  the  pack-ice  off  the  inlet, 
and  were  drifted  with  it  bodily  through  Lancaster  Sound  into 
Baffin's  Bay,  where,  unfortunately,  missing  the  store-ship,  the 
North  Star,  which  had  been  sent  out  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  fuel  to  enable  them  to  remain  out  another  year,  they  were 
compelled  to  return  home  unsuccessful.  They  had  been  supplied 
with  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  a  steam-launch,  and  a  portable 
house,  for  the  use  of  Sir  John  Frankhn's  party ;  and  these  they 
had  secured  in  a  safe  depot  at  Leopold  Harbour,  where  they  doubtless 
remain  to  this  day,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left. 

The  boat-expedition  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  intended 
to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  search,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  faithful  friend 
and  companion  of  Franklin  in  his  former  travels.  From  ^lontreal, 
where  the  party  commenced  their  journey  northward  in  the 
beginning  of  May  1848,  a  succession  of  rivers  and  lakes  conducted 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^Mackenzie,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  where  they 
arrived  too  late,  however,  to  effect  any  very  extensive  exploration 
of  the  coast  that  season.  Great  Bear  Lake,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sea,  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish  it  afforded,  was 
selected  as  a  convenient  wintering-station,  from  which  a  more 
extended  examination  of  the  lands  and  islands  to  the  north  of  the 
Coppennine  River  was  subsequently  canied  on  for  three  years 
in  succession,  chiefly  under  ]\Ir  John  Rae,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Sir  John  Richardson's  assistant,  and  favourably  knoAvn 
as  an  arctic  traveller  of  great  energy  and  endurance.  During 
these  explorations,  ]\Ir  Rae  made  very  considerable  additions  to 
our  knov/ledge  of  the  geogi'aphy  of  the  arctic  coasts  and  islands ; 
but  as  regards  the  main  object  of  the  expedition — the  discovery  of 
traces  of  the  missing  vessels — it  was,  hke  its  predecessors,  wholly 
unsuccessful. 

After  the  subject  had  received  the  most  ample  consideration,  such 
was  the  hope  that  the  missing  ships  had  penetrated  to  the  westward 
in  their  attempts  to  win  the  long-contested  prize  of  a  north-west 
passage,  that,  on  the  return  of  Sir  James  Ross's  squadi'on,  which 
arrived  in  England  in  the  beghming  of  October  1849,  it  was  at 
once  resolved  to  equip  a  second  series  of  expedirions  in  the  same 
directions  as  before.  Mr  Rae  —  Sir  John  Richardson  having* 
meanwhile  returned  to  England — was  instructed  to  continue  his 
researches  along  the  unknown  lands  and  islands  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppennine  and  Bank's  Land.  Captains  CoUinson 
and  M'Clure  were  next  despatched  to  Behring's  Strait  with  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  which  had  just  returned  from  Barrow's 
Strait;  and  being  there  joined  by  the  Herald  and  Plover,  which 
were  still  out,  the  whole  squadron  entered  Behring's  Strait  in 
the  autumn  of  1850.  The  Investigator,  Captain  M'Clure,  alone 
succeeded  in  penetrating  throusrh  the  barrier  of  ice  which  blocked 
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up  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and  was  last  seen  by  her  consort, 
the  Plover,  on  the  4th  August  1850,  hearing  g-allantlr,  under  full 
sail,  into  the  heart  of  the  pack  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow. 
The  Enterprise^  finding-  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  ice,  was 
forced  to  return  and  pass  the  winter  at  Hong-Kong.  She  departed 
a  second  time  in  IMav  1851,  and  the  last  accounts  report  her  having 
quitted  Port  Clarence,  m  Behiing-'s  Sti'ait,  on  the  10th  of  July 
1851,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  her  explorations  to  the  north- 
east. The  Herald  returned  direct  to  England,  arriving  at  Spithead 
in  June  1851.  The  Plover  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  or  store-ship 
to  the  Enferjjrise  and  Investi/jator  at  Port  Clarence,  Behi-ing-'"s 
Strait,  where  she  was  to  remain  until  the  autumn  of  1853.  Fresh 
stores  have  since  that  period  been  forwarded  to  the  Plover,  and  a 
regular  communication  kept  up  with  England ;  but  up  to  the 
7th  September  1852,  no  iutelhgence  of  any  traces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  been  received  at  Port  Clarence,  and  no  commu- 
nication respecting  the  progress  of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator 
under  Colhnson  and  ^I'Clure.  Upwards  of  four  years'  endeavours, 
and  many  attempts  from  that  direction,  have  therefore  been 
fruitless. 

Having  settled  the  question  with  reference  to  the  possibihty  that 
Frankhn's  ships  might  appear  at  Behring's  Strait,  the  next  thing 
that  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  was  the  necessity 
that  Lancaster  Sound  should  not  be  neglected,  as  Sir  John  Franklin 
might  be  retracing  his  steps  eastward  in  boats,  or  even  in  the  ships 
themselves,  having  given  up  the  hope  of  making  a  north-west 
passage.  "With  this  view,  four  ships  were  placed  in  commission, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  H.  T.  Austin,  C.B. ;  and  their 
ample  equipment  for  arctic  service  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  beginning  of  ]\Iarch  1850.  Two  of  these  vessels  were  steamers, 
of  sufficient  power  to  advance  in  calm  weather  and  smooth  water 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  with  the  two  sailing-vessels 
in  tow.  The  difficulties  of  navigation  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  portion,  from  3Ielvilie  Bay  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  having  become  apparent  by  the  previous  expeditions,  the 
Admiralty  decided  on  adding  to  the  power  of  the  navy  the  expe- 
rience of  a  whahng-captain.  Accordmgly,  they  appointed  Captain 
Penny,  an  experienced  whaler  from  Aberdeen,  to  the  command  of 
two  additional  vessels,  the  Lad//  Franklin  and  the  Sophia,  fully 
equipped  and  fortified  for  a  prolonged  voyage  in  the  arctic  seas. 
Both  squadrons  left  England  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  and 
after,  on  the  whole,  a  verj'  favourable  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
and  through  Baffin's  Bay,  entered  Lancaster  Sound  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Simultaneously  with  these  expeditions, 
thi'ee  others,  equipped  mainly  from  private  resources,  entered 
Lancaster  Sound  about  the  same  time :  one,  consisting  of  two 
vessels,  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  fitted  out  in  the  United  States 
by  a  noble-minded  citizen  of  New  York — Mr  Hemy  Grinnel;  the 
second,  imder  Sir  John  Ross — consisting  of  a  small  vessel,  the 
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Felix,  accompanied  by  a  tender — fitted  out  chiefly  by  public 
subscription  in  London ;  and  a  third — a  sing-le  schooner,  the  Prince 
Albert,  under  Commander  Forsyth— equipped  ahnost  entirely  from 
the  private  resources  of  Lady  Frankhn. 

It  was  during-  this  autumn  that  the  first  authentic  traces  of  the 
lost  expedition  were  discovered.  On  the  23d  Augu.-t  1850, 
Lieutenant  Cator,  in  the  Intrepid  screw-steamer,  attached  to 
Captain  Austin's  squadron,  landed  at  Cape  Riley,  and  subse- 
quently at  Beechey  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Welliag-ton 
Channel,  and  was  gratified  by  finding"  positive  and  undoubted 
traces,  at  both  places,  of  Franklin's  tirst  winter-quarters  after 
leaving"  Eng'land. 

The  interesting"  circumstances  attending- this  important  discovery 
are  thus  related  by  Lieutenant  Osborne : — '  The  steamer  having- 
approached  close  under  Beechey  Island,  a  boatful  of  officers  and 
men  proceeded  on  shore.  On  landing,  some  rehcs  of  European 
visitors  Avere  found ;  and  Ave  can  picture  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  steep  was  scaled  and  the  cairn  torn  down — every  stone  turned 
over,  and  the  ground  underneath  dug  up  a  httle,  and  yet,  alas  !  no 
document  or  record  found 

'  A  short  distance  within  Cape  Riley,  another  tent-place  was 
found ;  and  then,  after  c.  look  at  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Innes,  the 
two  steamers  proceeded  across  towards  Cape  Hotham,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Wellington  Channel;  having  in  the  fii'st  place  erected  a 
cairn  at  the  base  of  Cape  Riley,  and  in  it  deposited  a  document. 
Whilst  the  Assistance  and  Intrepid  were  so  employed,  the  American 
squadron,  and  that  under  Captain  Penny,  were  fast  approaching. 
The  Americans  first  communicated  with  Captain  Ommaney's 
division,  and  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  first  traces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  The  Americans  then  informed  Penny,  who  was  pushing 
for  Welhngton  Channel ;  and  he,  after  some  trouble,  succeeded  in 
catching  the  Assistance,  and  on  going  on  board  of  her,  learned  all 
they  had  to  tell  him,  and  saw  what  traces  they  had  discovered. 
Captain  Penny  then  returned,  as  he  figuratively  expressed  it,  "  to 
take  up  the  search  from  Cape  Riley  hke  a  blood-hound;"  and 
richly  was  he  rewarded  for  doing  so. 

^  At  Cape  Spencer  he  discovered  the  ground-plan  of  a  tent,  the 
floor  of  which  was  neatly  and  carefully  paved  with  small  smooth 
stones.  Around  the  tent,  a  number  of  birds'  bones,  as  well  as 
remnants  of  meat-canisters,  led  him  to  imagine  that  it  had  been 
inhabited  for  some  time  as  a  shooting-station  and  a  look-out 
j)lace,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  admirably  chosen,  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  Barrow's  Strait  and  Welhngton  Channel. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  "to  be  called" — ei-idently  the  fragment 
of  an  officer's  night-orders. 

*  Some  sledge-marks  pointed  northward  from  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  American  squadron  being  unable  to  advance  up  the  strait, 
m  consequence  of  the  ice  resting  firmly  ag-ainst  the  land  close  to 
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Cape  Innes,  and  across  to  Barlow  Inlet  on  the  opposite  shore, 
Lieutenant  de  Haven  [commanding*  the  United  States  squadron] 
despatched  parties  on  foot  to  follow  these  sledge-marks ;  whilst 
Pemiy's  squadi'on  returned  to  re-examine  Beechev  Island.  The 
American  ofEcei*s  found  the  sledge-tracks  very  distmct  for  some 
miles ;  but  before  they  had  got  as  far  as  Cape  Bowden,  the  trail 
ceased,  and  one  empty  bottle  and  a  piece  of  newspaper  were  the 
last  thing's  found  in  that  direction.  Not  so  Captain  Penny's 
squadron,  flaking  fast  to  the  ice  between  Beechey  Island  and 
Cape  Spencer,  in  what  is  now  called  Union  Bay,  and  in  which 
they  found  the  Felix  schooner  to  be  hkewise  hing,  parties  from 
the  Ludy  FranMin  and  Sophia  started  towards  Beechey  Island. 
A  long  point  of  land  slopes  gradually  from  the  southern  blufis  of 
this  now  deeply  interesting  island,  untd  it  almost  connects  itself 
with  the  land  of  North  Devon,  forming  on  either  side  of  it  two 
good  and  commodious  bays.  On  this  slope,  a  multitude  of  pre- 
seiwed-meat  tins  were  strewed  about ;  and  near  them,  and  on  the 
ridge  of  the  slope,  a  carefully  constructed  caim  was  discovered. 
It  consisted  of  layers  of  meat-tins,  filled  with  gTavel,  and  placed 
to  form  a  firm  and  sohd  foundation.  Beyond  this,  and  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Beechey  Island,  the  following  traces  were  then 
quickly  discovered  : — The  embankment  of  a  house,  with  car- 
penter and  armourer's  working-places,  washing-tubs,  coal-bags, 
pieces  of  old  clothing,  rope,  and,  lastly,  the  gTaves  of  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror — placing  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  missing  ships  had  indeed  been  there,  and  bearing  date  of  the 
winter  1845-46.' 

The  absence  of  any  documents  among  these  rehcs  calculated 
to  throw  any  hght  upon  the  direction  taken  by  the  missing 
expedition  from  this  point,  is  one  of  those  inexphcable  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  needless  to  endeavour  to  account  for. 
In  the  vain  search  for  this  all-important  information,  every  foot 
of  ground  within  and  around  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  was  dug  up,  and  every  cairn  and  mound  ransacked, 
but  without  a  vestige  of  a  record  of  any  kind  being  discovered. 
The  movements  of  the  searching  squadrons  were  thus  com- 
pletely paralysed.  The  .ships  wintered  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  near  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  prepared, 
notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  to  prosecute  their  researches 
with  renewed  vigour  the  following  season.  Travelling-parties, 
sent  out  over  the  ice  early  in  the  spring,  explored  several  hundred 
miles  in  a  circle  round  their  winter-quarters.  Between  the  months 
of  April  and  July,  fourteen  sledges  and  104  officers  and  men,  from 
Captain  Austin's  division  alone,  were  engaged  in  this  duty.  No 
trace  whatever  of  Sir  John  Frankhn  having  been  found  by 
any  of  the  sledge-parties.  Captain  Austin  concluded  that  the 
missing  expedition  had  not  been  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  WeUington  Channel. 

In  the  meantime,  the  exploring-parties  sent  to  examine  this 
45  9 
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remarkable  cliamiel,  from  Captain  Penny's  division  of  the  squadron, 
had  been  arrested  by  open  water  as  early  as  April.  There  is  reason, 
indeed,  to  beheve,  that  a  sea  of  considerable  estent  and  depth,  com- 
paratively unencmnbered  with  ice,  exists  beyond  it,  if  it  be  not,  in 
fact,  the  entrance  to  that  remarkable  expanse  of  open  water  which 
the  explorations  of  Baron  Wrangell  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
as  existing-  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  to  a  great  extent  free  from  ice 
all  the  year  round.  The  probability  of  an  open  sea  existing"  to  the 
north  of  the  Parry  Islands  had  long-  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
speculation  among*  arctic  navigators ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Frankhn  himself  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this 
theory,  and  frequently,  before  his  departure  from  Eng"land,  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  eifect,  if  possible,  the  solution  of  a 
geog-raphical  jDroblem  of  such  first-rate  interest  and  importance  as 
the  exploration  of  this  open  sea,  and  liis  conviction  that  Wellington 
Channel  afforded  the  most  likely  opening-  into  it  from  the  west- 
ward. Of  late  years,  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  attached  to 
this  question,  from  the  possibihty  of  Franklin's  having-  succeeded 
in  penetrating'  within  this  so-called  polar  basin,  and  been  up  to 
this  time,  from  some  casualty,  unable  to  extricate  his  ships.  It 
will  not  be  uninteresting*,  therefore,  to  the  reader  to  learn  upon 
wliat  grounds  the  presu:  option  of  the  existence  of  such  an  expanse 
of  open  water,  in  the  heart  of  a  region  long-  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  perennial  frost,  is  based.  These  gTOunds  are  thus  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  Colonel  Sabine,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  Baron  Wrano-ell's  narrative.* 

'  All  the  attempts  to  effect  the  north-west  passag'e  since  Ban-ow's 
Strait  was  first  passed  in  1819,  have  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to 
force  a  vessel  by  one  route  or  by  another  throug:h  tliis  land-locked 
and  ice-encumbered  portion  of  the  Polar  Ocean  [in  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  coast-hne  of  North  America],  IS  o  examination  has 
made  known  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  sea  to  the  north  of  the 
Parry  Islands — whether  similar  impediments  may  there  present 
themselves  to  navig-ation,  or  whether  a  sea  may  not  exist  off'ering- 
no  difficulties  whatsoever  of  the  kind,  as  M.  von  Wrang-eU  has 
shewn  to  be  the  case  to  the  north  of  the  Siberian  islands,  and  as, 
by  strict  analogy,  we  should  be  justified  in  expecting-;  unless, 
indeed,  other  land  should  exist  to  the  north  of  the  Pariy  group, 
making  that  portion  of  the  ocean  also  a  land-lo':\ed  sea. 

'  The  equipment  of  the  expeditions  of  MM.  von  Wrangell  and 
von  Anjou,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  researches,  was  formed  on 
the  presumption,  of  the  continuance  to  the  north — in  the  winter 
and  spring  at  least — of  the  natural  bridge  of  ice  by  which  the 
Siberian  islands  are  accessible  from  the  continent  of  Asia;  but 
every  attempt  which  they  made  to  proceed  to  the  north,  repeated 
as  these  were  during  three  years,  and  from  many  different  points 
of  a  line  extending  for  several  hundred  miles  in  an  eastern  and 

*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  along  the  Coast  of  Siberia.     By 
Admiral  Ferdinand  von  Wrangell,  of  the  Russian  Impei'ial  >;a^7^. 
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western  direction,  terminated  alike  in  conducting"  them  to  an  open 
and  navigable  sea.  From  whatever  point  of  the  coast  their  depar- 
ture was  taken,  the  result  was  invariably  the  same :  after  an  ice- 
journey  of  more  or  less  continuance,  they  amved  where  further 
progress  in  sledges  was  impossible — where,  to  use  the  words  of 
!M.  von  "Wrangell,  "  we  beheld  the  wide  immeasurable  ocean 
spread  before  our  gaze,  a  fearful  and  magnificent,  but  to  us  a 
melancholy  spectacle."  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  spectacle 
which  to  them  appeared  "  melancholy,"  because  it  compelled  them 
to  renounce  the  object  for  which  they  strove  so  admirably  through 
years  of  privation  and  toil,  would  wear  an  aspect  of  a  totally 
opposite  character  to  those  whose  success  should  depend  on  the 
facihties  of  navigation.  .  .  .  "When,  in  1583,  Davis  sailed  through 
the  strait  wliich  has  since  borne  his  name,  his  heart  misgave  him 
when  he  was  able  to  discern,  though  in  the  extreme  distance, 
"land  on  both  sides  of  him."  Notwithstanding,  "desirous  to  know 
the  certainty,"  he  proceeded;  and  when  he  found  himself  in 
lat.  75°,  in  "  a  great  sea  free  from  ice,  larg-e,  very  salt,  blue,  and  of 
an  unsearchable  depth,"  his  hopes  revived,  "  and  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  impediment." 
Those  who  beheve  that  the  recent  researches  are  far  indeed  from 
disproving  the  existence  of  such  a  passage  as  Davis  sought,  will 
undoubtedly  find  in  ]M.  von  Wrangell's  narrative  a  strong  support 
to  their  opinion,  in  the  probabihty  which  it  sanctions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  in  that  portion  of  the  passage  which  has  not 
been  traversed  by  ships — namely,  between  the  meridians  of 
Melville  Island  and  Behring's  Strait.' 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  polar  basin  untraversed  as  yet  by 
any  adventurous  keel,  would  appear  thus  to  rest  upon  evidence 
stronger  than  any  mere  hypothetical  reasoning  or  analogy.  The 
seasons  of  1851,  1852,  appear  to  have  been  unusually  open  ones; 
and  there  can  hardly  have  been  imagined  a  more  favourable  con- 
currence of  circumstances  than  was  presented  on  the  arrival  of  the 
searcliing'  squadrons  ofi"  the  mouth  of  Welhngton  Channel,  for 
deciding  the  important  question,  how  far  this  remarkable  expanse 
was  accessible  from  the  direction  of  Lancaster  Sound;  and  thus 
setting  at  rest  the  anxious  conjectures  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
as  to  whether  Frankhn  had  been  induced  to  deviate  into  this  route 
in  his  attempts  to  force  a  passage  westward.  A  series  of  untoward 
circumstances,  however,  prevented  the  accomphshment  of  an 
object  so  desirable  and  important.  The  United  States  expedition, 
perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  them  all  for  a  prolonged  and 
successful  navigation  of  the  arctic  seas,  had  scarcely  completed 
the  usual  preparations  for  wintering,  in  what  was  considered  a 
sufficiently  safe  position,  near  Griffith's  Island — about  which  all 
the  searching  squadrons  were  concentrated  for  the  winter — when, 
by  one  of  those  sudden  and  inexphcable  movements  of  the  ice  so 
common  in  these  seas  (a  similar  instance  of  which  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Ross),  both  vessels  were  swept 
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out,  and  became  imbedded  in  the  pack-ice  opposite  Wellington 
Channel.  This  occurred  about  the  middle  of  September ;  and  from 
that  time  the  ships  were  helplessly  drifted  about  in  the  heart  of 
the  pack,  during-  the  whole  winter,  through  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Baffin's  B-dj,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Walsing-ham — a  distance  alto- 
gether of  not  less  than  1200  miles — where,  alter  much  exposure, 
trial,  and  danger,  they  were  at  length  hberated  on  the  10th  of  Jime 
1851.  Although  the  commander,  nothing  daunted,  detennined  to 
return  northward,  he  was  unable  to  get  beyond  Melville  Bay, 
whence  the  expedition  was  finally  comjielled  to  steer  homeward, 
arriving  at  Xew  York  on  the  30th  September  1851. 

The  Prince  Albert,  after  examining  the  western  side  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  as  far  south  as  Fury  Point,  and  subsequently  com- 
municating with  the  other  expeditions  oif  the  WeUington  Channel, 
returned  homeward  the  same  season,  aniving  at  Aberdeen  on  the 
22d  of  October  1851,  after  an  absence  of  no  more  than  four 
months. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  diminution  of  the  effective 
force  of  the  searching-  squadi'ons,  there  was  still  ample  provision  for 
prosecuting  the  search  with  the  remaining  vessels,  and  this  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  As  already  stated,  they  wintered  very 
nearly  together,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  which  had 
been  identified  as  the  wintering-quarters  of  Franklin's  expechtion 
in  1845-46,  from  which  travelhng-parties,  despatched  in  the  course 
of  the  spring,  had  made  the  interesting  discoveries  in  the  "Welling- 
ton Channel  already  adverted  to.  On  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation, however,  instead  of  following  up  the  promising  indications 
of  a  comparatively  open  passage  to  the  westward  in  this  direction, 
through  which  there  were  such  strong  grounds  for  beheving  the 
missing  expedition  had  proceeded  before  them,  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  the  public  were  great  on  learning,  towards  the 
end  of  September  1851,  that  Austin  and  Penny  had  returned  to 
England  with  all  the  remaining-  ships,  leaving  the  great  and 
absorbing  question  of  the  fate  of  the  lost  navigators  shrouded  in 
the  same  painful  and  impenetrable  mystery  as  before.  As  the 
expeditions  had  been  equipped  for  an  absence  of  three  years, 
with  means  amply  sufficient  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
search  for  that  period  with  safety — in  the  estimation  of  those 
most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  with  prifect  safety — this 
return  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  no  question  of  means  at  all,  but  purely  a 
question  of  a  personal  nature  between  the  commanders  of  the 
two  chief  sections  of  the  expedition — Captain  Austin  and  Captain 
Penny. 

The  subject  is  a  painful  one.  "Without  entering  into  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued  on  their  arrival  in  England,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  a  committee  of  experienced  arctic  officers,  among  whom 
were  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir  George  Back,  and  Captain  Beechey, 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  officers  of  the  expeditious :  and  the 
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evidence,  as  it  was  taken,  was  in  due  time  laid  before  the  public  in 
the  foiTD  of  a  voluminous  Blue  Book.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  obtain  from  the  reports  and  evidence  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  expeditions,  and  the  officers  of  the  travelling-parties, 
such  details  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  fresh 
expedition,  which  it  was  at  once  decided  should  be  despatched  in 
the  same  direction  as  before,  early  in  the  following  spring.  The 
researches  of  the  previous  expedition  had  been  attended  with  good 
results  in  one  sense — the  search  for  the  lost  was  not  to  be  given  up ; 
and  a  faint  ray  of  hope  was  rekindled  that  Frankhn  or  some  of 
his  gallant  band  might  yet  be  seen.  This  hope  appeared  to  rest 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  went  through 
AVelhngton  Channel.  An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Edward  Belcher — the  most  extensive  as  yet  despatched  in  the 
search — consisting  of  five  vessels,  the  Assistance,  Resolute,  North 
Star,  and  the  Pwiieer  and  Intrepid  steamers,  accordingly  sailed 
once  more  from  England  on  the  21st  of  April  1852,  direct  for 
Wellington  Channel ;  Beechey  Island,  at  its  entrance,  being  intended 
as  the  head-quarters.  Two  of  these — the  Assistance,  and  one  of  the 
steamers,  the  Pioneer — were  directed  to  proceed,  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher's  own  orders,  up  the  Wellington  Channel;  while  the  other 
two  vessels,  under  Captain  Kellet,  were  instructed  to  advance 
towards  Melville  Island,  and  deposit  provisions  there  for  the  use  of 
Captain  Colhnson  and  Commander  M'Clure,  in  the  event  of  their 
having  succeeded  in  reaching'  that  island  from  Behiing's  Strait. 
The  North  Star  was  to  remain  at  Beechey  Island  as  a  depot 
store-ship. 

While  the  preparations  for  this  extensive  equipment  were 
in  progress,  the  search  so  disastrously  abandoned  during  the 
previous  year  had  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Lady  Frankhn  and 
her  devoted  companion,  ]Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  the  niece  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  had  laboured  incessantly  in  the  good  cause  which 
lay  so  near  their  hearts ;  and  it  is  to  their  untiring  exertions 
that  much  that  has  been  done  in  search  of  him  whose  long 
absence  they  still  mourn  has  been  mainly  owing.  The  name  of 
Lady  Frankhn  has  indeed,  through  these  labours,  become  as 
familiar  as  a  household  word  in  every  quarter  of  the  civihsed 
world ;  and  aU  interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Frankhn  and  his 
devoted  companions,  must  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for,  and 
admiration  of,  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  conjugal  affection  dis- 
played in  her  noble  and  untiling  efforts  to  reheve  or  discover  the 
fate  of  her  distinguished  husband  and  the  gallant  party  under  his 
command,  des}iite  the  difficulties  and  disap]iointments  by  which 
these  efforts  have  been  attended.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  she  had 
made  a  touching  and  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
American  nation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  nobly  responded 
to  by  the  munificent  equipment  of  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost 
by  ilr  Grinnel  of  New  York.  A  few  extracts  from  this  appeal, 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reply  to 
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it  from  the  American  g-ovemment,  althoug-h  somewhat  digressinsr 
fi-om  our  subject,  may  not  be  uninteresting-  here,  as  indicative  of 
the  deep  and  wide-spread  sympathy  existing-  in  other  countries  in 
the  fate  of  the  missing-  expedition. 


LADY   FRANKLIN   TO    THE   PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Bedford  Plack,  Losdos,  iih  April  1849. 

Sir — I  address  myself  to  you  as  the  head  of  a  great  nation, 
whose  power  to  help  me  I  cannot  doubt,  and  in  whose  disposition 
to  do  so  I  have  a  confidence  which  I  trust  you  will  not  deem 
presumptuous. 

The  name  of  my  husband.  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  probably  not 
unknown  to  you.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  northern 
part  of  that  continent  of  which  the  American  repubhc  forms  so 
vast  and  conspicuous  a  portion.  "When  I  visited  the  United  States 
three  years  ago,  amongst  the  many  proofs  I  received  of  respect 
and  courtesy,  there  was  none  which  touched  and  even  surprised 
me  more  than  the  appreciation  evers^where  expressed  to  me  of  his 
former  services  in  geographical  discover^-,  and  the  interest  felt  in 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  then  known  to  be  engaged.  [Her 
ladyship  here  gives  the  details  of  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  measures  already  taken  for  its  relief.]  The  Board  of 
Admiralty  has  been  induced  to  oifer  a  reward  of  L.20,000  sterling 
to  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  country,  or  to  any  exploring-party 
whatever,  which  shall  render  efficient  assistance  to  the  missing  ships 
or  their  crews,  or  to  any  portion  of  them.  This  announcement 
which,  even  if  the  sum  had  been  doubled  or  trebled,  would  have  met 
with  public  approbation,  comes,  however,  too  late  for  our  whalers, 
which  had  unlbrtunately  sailed  before  it  was  issued,  and  which, 
even  if  the  news  should  overtake  them  at  their  fishing-grounds, 
are  totally  imfitted  for  any  prolonged  adventure,  having  only  a 
few  months'  provision  on  board,  and  no  additional  clothing. 
To  the  American  whalers,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  I  look 
with  more  hope  as  competitors  for  the  prize,  being  well  aware  of 
their  numbers  and  strength,  their  thorough  equipment,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  enterprise  which  animates  their  crews.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  look  even  beyond  these.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  you 
will  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  a  great  and  kindisd  nation  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  humanity,  which  I  plead  in  a  national  spirit,  and  thus 
generously  make  it  your  own.  I  must  here  in  gratitude  adduce 
the  example  of  the  Imperial  Russian  government,  which,  as  I  am 
led  to  hope  by  his  excellency  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London, 
who  forwarded  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  will  send  out  exploring- 
parties  this  summer  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's  Strait 
northward,  in  search  of  the  lost  vessels.  It  would  be  a  noble 
spectacle  to  the  world  if  three  great  nations,  possessed  of  the 
widest  empires  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  were  thus  to  unite  their 
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efforts  in  the  truly  Christian  work  of  saving"  their  perishing' 
fellow-men  from  destruction. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  sug-gest  the  mode  in  which  such  benevolent 
efforts  might  best  be  made.  I  will  only  say,  however,  that  if  the 
conceptions  of  my  own  mind,  to  which  I  do  not  venture  to  give 
utterance,  were  realised,  and  that  in  the  noble  competition  which 
followed,  American  seamen  had  the  good-fortune  to  wrest  from  us 
the  glory,  as  might  be  the  case,  of  solving*  the  problem  of  the 
unfound  passag-e,  or  the  still  greater  glory  of  saving"  our  adven- 
turous navigators  from  a  lingering  fate,  which  the  mind  sickens 
to  dwell  on ;  though  I  should  in  either  case  regret  that  it  was  not 
my  own  brave  countrymen  in  those  seas  whose  devotion  was  thus 
rewarded,  yet  should  I  rejoice  that  it  was  to  America  we  owed 
our  restored  happiness,  and  should  be  for  ever  bound  to  her  by 
ties  of  affectionate  gratitude. 

I  am  not  without  some  misgivings  while  I  thus  address  you. 
The  intense  anxieties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  daughter  may  have  led 
me  to  press  too  earnestly  on  your  notice  the  trial  under  which  we 
are  suffering — yet  not  we  only,  but  hundreds  of  others — and  to 
presume  too  much  on  the  sympathy  which  we  are  assured  is  felt 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  land.  Yet  if  you  deem  this  to  be 
the  case,  you  will  still  find,  I  am  sure,  even  in  that  personal 
intensity  of  feeling*,  an  excuse  for  the  fearlessness  with  which  I 
have  thrown  myself  on  your  generosity,  and  will  pardon  the 
homage  I  thus  pay  to  your  own  high  character,  and  to  that  of 
the  people  over  whom  you  have  the  high  distinction  to  preside. 
I  have,  &c.  (Signed)  Jane  Fhanklin. 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  received  : — 

MR    CLAYTON    TO    LADY    FRANKLIN. 

Department  op  State,  Washingtow,  2oth  April  1849. 

Madam — Your  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  April  4,  1849,  has  been  received  by  him,  and  he  has  instructed 
me  to  make  to  you  the  following-  reply : — 

The  appeal  made  in  the  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured 
him,  is  such  as  would  strongly  enhst  the  sjinpathy  of  the  rulers 
and  the  people  of  any  portion  of  the  civilised  world. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  share  so  largely  in  the 
emotions  which  agitate  the  public  mmd  of  your  own  country,  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Franklin  has  been  endeared  by  his  heroic  virtues, 
and  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  he  has  encountered  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  appeal  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  their 
distress,  has  been  borne  across  the  waters,  asking-  the  assistance  of 
a  kindred  people  to  save  the  brave  men  who  embarked  in  his 
unfortunate  expedition ;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  that  hazardous  enterprise, 
will  now  respond  to  that  appeal,  by  the  expression  of  their  united 
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Wishes  that  exery  proper  effort  may  be  made  by  this  govemment 
for  the  rescue  of  your  husband  and  his  companions. 

To  accomphsh  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  the  attention  of 
American  na\^gators,  and  especially  of  our  whalers,  will  be  im- 
mediately invoked.  All  the  information  in  the  possession  of  this 
government,  to  enable  them  to  aid  in  discovering-  the  missing 
ships,  reUeving  their  crews,  and  restoring  them  to  their  famihes, 
shall  spread  far  and  wide  among  our  people;  and  all  that  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  powers,  can  effect,  to  meet  this  requisition  on  Ame- 
rican enterprise,  skill,  and  bravery,  will  be  promptly  undertaken. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people  will  be  deeply  touched  by 
your  eloquent  address  to  theii'  chief-magistrate,  and  they  will  join 
with  you  in  an  earnest  prayer  to  Him  whose  spirit  is  on  the  waters, 
that  your  husband  and  his  companions  may  yet  be  restored  to  their 
country  and  their  friends.     I  have,  &c. 

(Sig-ned)  Johk  ]\r.  Clayton. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  enhst  the  sympathies  of  foreign 
nations  in  behalf  of  an  object  which  lay  so  near  her  heart.  Lady 
Franklin  was  no  less  active  in  stimulating  the  flagging  energies  of 
her  own  countrv*men  rt  home.  Keeping  up  an  extensive  and 
voluminous  correspondence  with  the  princiiDal  ship-owners  eno-aged 
in  the  Greenland  hsheries,  and  personally  visiting  the  chief  ship- 
ping ports  in  England  and  Scotland,  she  had  succeeded  in  inte- 
resting some  of  the  most  adventurous  whaling  captains  in  the 
object ;  who,  by  her  persuasion,  and  induced  also,  probably,  by 
the  hope  of  participating  in  the  promised  reward,  had  frequently 
diverged  from  their  accustomed  fishing-gTounds  in  search  of  traces 
or  intelhgence  of  the  missing  ships.  As  akeady  stated,  she  had, 
besides,  fitted  out  mauily  at  her  own  cost,  an  expedition  in  the 
Prince  Albert,  auxihary  to  that  of  Captains  Austin  and  Penny, 
with  the  view  of  exploiing  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  an  object 
which  had  been  fi-ustrated  by  the  premature  return  of  that  vessel 
in  the  autumn  of  1850.  ]Much  importance  was  attached  to  this 
division  of  the  field  of  search,  from  the  fact,  that  a  large  depot  of 
provisions  left  at  Fury  Point,  about  half-way  down  the  inlet,  by 
Sir  Edward  Parry  in  18-2.3,  was  known  to  be  stUl  there,  at  the 
time  Franklin  sailed,  in  excellent  preservation  and  ready  for  use ; 
and  it  was  beheved,  th-at  had  Frankhn  and  his  party  been 
stopped  in  their  progress  anyrshere  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  it,  they  would  probably  have  followed  the  example  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  when  arrested  under  similar  circumstances  in  1830,  and 
directed  their  steps  thither  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  falling 
back  on  the  utterly  barren  region  of  the  north  coast  of  America, 
of  which  Franklin  had  himself  had  such  disastrous  experience  in 
his  first  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine'  River  in 
1819--20.  As  this  division  of  the  search  was  totally  unprovided 
for  in  the  insti'uctions  to  Captain  Austin  and  Captain  Penny,  Lady 
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Franklin,  on  the  return  of  the  Prince  Albert,  at  once  decided  on 
Bending:  her  out  again,  to  continue  the  examination  of  this 
promising"  quarter. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2-2d  of  May  1851,  the  Prince  Albert  again 
left  Aberdeen,  to  continue  the  search  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
under  the  command  of  ]Mr  William  Kennedy,  who  has  published 
a  short  and  sensible  narrative  of  his  voyage.*  M.  Bellot,  a  heu- 
tenant  in  the  French  navy,  joined  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  generous 
ardour  and  valuable  scientitic  attainments  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition.  The  Prince 
Albert's  intended  course  "was  Urst  to  Griffith's  Island,  where  intel- 
hgence  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Austin  and  Captain  Penny 
had  been  directed  to  be  deposited ;  but,  driven  by  an  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  ice  in  Barrow's  Strait  upon  Leopold  Island,  Mr 
Kennedy  was  obhged  to  take  refuge  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
where  the  ship  found  a  safe  harbour  for  the  winter  in  Bally  Bay, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet.  From  this  point  Mr  Kennedy  made 
a  series  of  journeys  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  the  south  and 
west,  which,  whether  we  reg-ard  their  extent,  or  the  slender  means 
by  which  they  were  accomplished,  are  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  arctic  explorations,  and  shew  what  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  really  intrepid  traveller  by  skilful  and  judicious  management 
to  effect.  The  first  journey  was  imdertaken  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  sun  had  for  some  time  disappeared  below  the 
horizon ;  and  the  success  which  attended  the  simple  arrangements 
for  securing  the  health  and  safety  of  the  party,  at  this  most  trying 
and  critical  season,  must  for  ever  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  European  constitution  to  endure  the  severest  rigours 
of  an  arctic  cHmate.  In  his  modest  narrative,  Mr  Kennedy 
describes  the  general  order  of  his  arrangements.  His  party, 
including  M.  Bellot  and  himself,  consisted  of  six  persons.  Their 
luggage  and  stores  were  borne  on  sleighs,  made  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  five  Esquimaux  dogs  very  materially  assisting  in  their 
draught.  Their  provisions  consisted  chiefly  of  pemmican  (a  pre- 
paration of  dried  meat  and  melted  fat,  which  forms  the  common 
food  of  the  natives  of  North  America  during  their  journeys),  to 
which  were  added  a  few  bags  of  biscuit,  some  flour,  tea,  and  sugar. 
They  were  materially  indebted  for  some  useful  additions  to  their 
equipments  to  the  old  stores  of  the  Fury,  wrecked  in  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  during  Sir  Edward  Parry's  second  voyage,  which 
were  found  '  not  only  in  the  best  yjreservation,  but  much  superior 
in  quahty,  after  thirty  years  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  to  some 
of  the  Prince  Albert's  own  stores,  and  those  supphed  to  other 
arctic  expeditions.' 

The  routine  of  the  day's  march,  which  may  be  interesting  from 
the  insight  it  affords  into  the  arrangements  of  a  winter-travelling 
party,  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Kennedy : — 

*  Narrative  of  tfn  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  to  the  Arctic  Seas  in  Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,    Dalton  :  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall,  London. 
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'  At  six  o'clock,  g-enerallv  (although  from  Tarious  circumstances 
this  hour  was  not  always  strictly  adhered  to),  all  hands  were 
roused  by  myself,  and  the  preparations  for  the  day's  march  begxm. 
Breakfast  was  the  first  operation,  and  then  came  the  bundling  up 
of  the  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  the  lashing  of  the  sleighs, 
and  the  harnessing  of  the  dogs,  which  altogether,  on  an  average, 
occupied  the  next  two  hours.  Then  came  the  start,  I  leading  the 
way,  and  selecting  the  best  track  for  the  sleigh,  and  M.  Bellot, 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  following  in  regular  hne  with  the  four 
sledges.  At  the  end  of  every  hour,  five  minutes  were  allowed  for 
resting  the  men  and  breathing  the  dogs.  When  the  weather  per- 
mitted, sights  for  the  chronometer  were  taken  at  any  convenient 
hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  again  for  latitude  at  noon.  The  proper 
corrections  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  the  previous  night  or 
morning,  so  as  to  enable  the  observations  to  be  worked  off  on  the 
spot  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  books.  A  half  an  hour  on 
each  occasion  generally  sufficed  to  get  through  all  the  necessary 
operations  for  ascertaining  our  latitude  or  longitude,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  construction  of  the  snow-house,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal  and  our  repose  for  the  night,  concluded 
the  labours  of  the  day,  which  were  seldom  over  before  ten  at 
night.' 

With  a  little  practice,  all  hands  became  expert  in  the  erection  of 
snow-houses,  which  formed  the  only  protection  to  the  travellers 
at  night,  and  were  found  far  superior  to  tents,  which,  from  their 
bulk,  it  would  have  been,  besides,  impossible  for  the  party  to  carry 
along  with  them  during  so  long  a  jouiTiey.  The  process  of  con- 
structing these  snow-houses  ]Mr  Kennedy  describes  as  going  on 
something  in  this  way — varied  of  course  by  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  materials  : — '  Fu'st,  a  number  of  square  blocks  are 
cut  out  of  any  hard  drifted  bank  of  snow  you  can  meet  with 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  which,  when  cut  (we  generally  employed 
a  hand-saw  for  this  purpose),  have  preciseh''  the  appearance  of  the 
blocks  of  salt  sold  in  the  donkey-carts  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  dimensions  we  generally  selected  were  two  feet  in  length  by 
fourteen  inches  in  height,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth.  A  layer  of 
these  blocks  is  laid  on  the  ground,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  then  another  layer  on  this,  cut  so  as  to  incline  slightly 
upwards,  and  the  corner  blocks  laid  diagonally  over  those  under- 
neath, so  as  to  cut  off  the  angles.  Other  layers  follow  in  regular 
order,  arching  towards  the  top,  until  you  have  at  last  a  dome- 
shaped  structure,  out  of  which  you  have  only  to  cut  a  small  hole 
for  a  door,  to  find  yourself  within  a  very  hght,  comfortable-looking 
bee-hive  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  you  can  bid  defiance  to  wind 
and  weather.  Any  chinks  between  the  blocks  are  filled  up  with 
loose  snow  with  the  hand  from  the  outside.  As  these  are  best 
detected  from  within,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  to  drive  a  thin  rod 
through  the  spot  where  he  discovers  a  chink,  which  is  immediately 

plastered  over  bv  some  one  from  without,  till  the  house  is  as  air- 
is 
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tight  as  an  egg:.'  These  snow-houses  were  found  so  completely" 
impervious  to  the  air,  and  the  snow  proved  so  perfect  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heatj  that  the  '  flame  of  a  common  candlcj  or  a  little 
spirits  of  wine,  sufficed  to  diffuse  an  agreeable  warmth  throughout 
the  interior.' 

While  travelling,  the  party  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea  night  and 
morning — '  a  luxury  they  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  mines 
of  Ophir.'  A  gill  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  used 
as  a  substitute  for  fuel,  and  served  the  purpose  admirably, 
boiled  a  pint  of  tea  for  each  person.  "When  detained  by  bad 
weather,  they  had  but  one  meal  daily,  and  took  ice  with  their 
biscuit  and  pemmican  to  save  fuel.  To  lengthen  out  their  stock  of 
provisions,  they  fed  the  dogs  on  '  old  leather  shoes,  and  the  fag- 
ends  of  buffalo-robes,  on  which  they  not  only  hved,  but  throve 
wonderfully.'  A  few  ptarmigans  were  shot  during  the  journey, 
which,  having  no  means  of  cooking,  they  oXe  frozen  ! 

In  this  way  it  is  computed  the  party  must  have  travelled  during 
their  various  journeys  fully  2000  miles.  On  one  occasion,  they 
were  ninety-seven  days  absent  from  the  ship,  exploring  minutely 
the  west  coast  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  the  lands  and  islands 
to  the  west  as  far  as  Cape  Walker,  and  round  by  Barrow's  Strait 
and  Port  Leopold  back  to  the  ship.  From  the  result  of  these 
extensive  explorations,  in  connection  with  those  of  Captain  Austin's 
squadron  during  the  previous  year,  Mr  Kennedy  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  Franklin  has  not  taken  the  south-west  route  by  Cape 
AValker,  but  has  gone  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  has  pro- 
bably proceeded  to  an  advanced  west  longitude,  and  is  now  to  be 
sought  from  the  westward  by  Behring's  Strait. 

On  liberating  his  ship  from  her  winter-quarters  in  Bally  Bay, 
]Mr  Kennedy  proceeded  to  Beechey  Island,  at  the  entrance  of 
Wellington  Channel ;  and  having  there  received  communications 
from  the  North  Star,  one  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's 
squadron,  shaped  his  course  homeward,  and  arrived  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  7th  October  1852.  No  fresh  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
were  found  during  this  protracted  and  arduous  journey ;  but  Mr 
Kennedy  brought  with  him  to  England  the  most  satisfactory  and 
cheering  intelligence  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher's  squadron,  which  had  sailed  up  the  WeUington  Channel 
as  early  as  August  through  open  water ;  Captain  Kellet  had  hke- 
wise  advanced  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  Melville 
Island,  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  reach  before  the 
winter  set  in. 

The  summer  of  1852  witnessed  also  a  third  effort  of  the  untiring 
devotion  of  Lady  Franklin.  The  search  for  the  Erebus  and  Terror j 
protracted  through  so  many  years  without  success,  had  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  rumours  and  conjectures  as  to  their  fate,  of  which 
it  will  be  necessary  here  to  notice  only  two,  which  attracted  for  a 
time  a  certain  degree  of  pubhc  attention.  One  was,  that  the 
missing  vessels,  or  vessels  answering  their  description,  had  been 
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seen  by  the  crew  of  an  American  trader,  named  the  Renovationy 
stranded  on  an  iceberg*  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  abandoned  by 
their  crews.  The  second  was  a  tale  devised  by  the  Esquimaux 
interpreter  of  Sir  John  Ross,  Adam  Beck  (and  which  Sir  John 
Ross  himself  professed  to  beheve,  and  thus  gave  it  a  certain 
currency),  to  the  effect,  that  Frankhn  and  his  crew  had  been 
treacherously  murdered  at  an  Esquimaux  settlement  at  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound,  in  the  north  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  Isabel  screw-steamer,  having,  through  the  failure  of  Cap- 
tain Beatson's  intended  expedition,  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of 
Lady  Franklin,  Commander  Inglefield,  R.N,,  undertook  to  proceed 
in  her  and  explore  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay,  from  which,  if  the 
story  of  the  JRenovation  was  to  be  credited,  those  icebergs  probably 
drifted  on  which  the  vessels  were  seen.  The  Isabel  was  absent 
four  months;  and  during  that  period  a  minute  examination  was 
made  of  both  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  settlement  at  Wokten- 
holme  Sound,  and  the  tragical  story  connected  with  it  thoroughly 
investigated,  without  trace,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  being  found 
of  any  such  event  having  occurred  there,  or  any  catastrophe  like 
that  described  by  the  crew  of  the  Renovation  having  taken  place. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  terminated  expeditions,  the  result  of  whose 
explorations  has  as  xfi  reached  us.  But  the  search  has  by  no 
means  been  abandoned.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  three 
fresh  expeditions  have  left  Eng-land  for  prosecuting  the  search 
in  new  directions,  or  for  reinforcing  those  already  out.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  Rattlesnake,  Commander  Trollope,  and 
the  Isabel — once  more  fitted  out  by  the  indefatigable  sohcitude  of 
Lady  Frankhn,  and  placed  mider  the  command  of  INIr  Kennedy — 
have  been  despatched  to  Behring's  Strait,  to  reinforce  the  squadron 
at  present  engaged  in  that  quarter.  Mr  Rae  has  likewise  been 
despatched  to  make  a  second  examination  of  the  North  American 
coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia.  By 
the  last  intelligence  from  America,  we  learn  that  Islr  Grinnel,  of 
New  York,  has  fitted  out  the  Advance,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Kane  of  the  f  nited  States  navy,  once  more  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Greenland  and  the  passages  leadhig  out  of  Baffin's 
Bay  into  the  unknown  region  surrounding  the  pole.  Commander 
Inglefield  is,  while  we  write,  on  his  way  to  Barrow's  Strait  with 
two  fijie  ships,  the  Phcenix  and  the  Lady  Fn/aklm,  to  reinforce 
the  expedition  now  out  m  that  quarter  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  company  has  been  recently  formed  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  whale  and  other  fisheries,  and 
founding  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  The  company  propose  sending  two  new  screw  steam- 
whalers,  of  500  tons  each,  in  the  spring  months,  to  the  seas 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla — seas  into  which  Frankhn 
may  be  finding  his  way,  or  by  which  relics  of  the  expedition  may 
be  reached.  Thus,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  sixteen 
vessels  with  their  crews  in  the  arctic  regions  this  summer ;  and. 
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if  the  PHnce  Albert  and  the  two  whahng'-ships  of  the  Arctic 
Company  are  employed,  nineteen.     Or,  in  a  tabiilar  view  : 


Erebus,       .     . 
Terror,  .     .     . 

Plover,  .     .     , 

Enterprise, 
Investigator,    . 

North  Star, 
Assistance, 
Pioneer,      .     . 
Resolute,    .     . 
Intrepid,      .     . 
Rattlesnake,    . 
Isabel,    .     .     . 
Lady  Franklin, 
Pha?nix,       .     . 
E.  S.  Exped., 
Overl.  Exped., 


Capt.  Sir  J.  Franklin, 
Capt.  F.  R.  Crozier, 

Com.  Magnire,     .     . 

Capt.  R.  Collinson,  . 
Com.  R.  J.  M'Clure, 

Com.  "W.  J.  Pullen, 
Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher, 


Com.  Sherard  Osbor 
Capt.  H.  Kellet, 
Com.  M'Clintock, 
Com.  Trollope,    . 
Mr  Wm.  Kennedy, 
Com.  Inglefield,  . 

Lieut.  Kane,    .     . 
Dr  Rae,       .     .     . 


ne, 


1845  ) 
1845  S 

1848,j 

1850  / 
1850  j 

1852, 
1852  I 

1852  \ 
1852 
1852 

1853  / 
1853  \ 
1853  \ 
1853  i 
1853, 
1853, 


Position  unknown. 

Point     Barrow,    Beh- 

ring's  Strait. 
Position  unknown ;  last 

seen  north  of  Point 

Barrow. 
Beechey  Island. 

Wellington  Channel. 

MelvUle  Island. 

Bound    to     Behring's 

Strait. 
Bound  to   "Wellington 

Channel. 
Bound  to  Baffin's  Bay. 
Isthmus  of  Bootliia. 


Among-  the  numerous  parliamentary  returns  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  arctic  expeditions, 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  official  estimate  of  the  gross  expenditure 
entailed  on  the  country  by  these  mag-niiicent  but  costly  tributes  to 
humanity.  The  following*  estimate,  derived  from  various  sources, 
and  based,  in  the  case  of  the  government  expeditions,  upon  the 
annual  parhamentary  g-rants,  under  the  head  of  '  Arctic  Searching" 
Expeditions,'  will,  we  believe,  be  found  a  tolerably  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  outlay  in  each  case  : — 


ESTIMATED    COST    OF    THE    EXPEDITIONS. 


FIRST   SERIES   OF  THE   SEARCHING  EXPEDITIONS,  DESPATCHED 
IS  1848  A>D  1849. 

Behring's  Strait  Expedition  (Kellet  and  Moore), 
and  Branch  Expedition,  in  boats,  to  Mackenzie's  ) 
River  (Pullen), \ 

Land  Expedition  through  North  America  (Richard- 
son and  Rae),       ...... 

Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  (Sir  James  Ross), 

North  Star,  store-ship  (Saundei-s),  . 

8EC0>'D  SERIES  OF  THE  SEARCHING  EXPEDITIONS,  DESPATCHED 
IX  1850. 

Behring's  Strait  Expedition  (Collinson  and  M'Clure, ) 

Moore  and  Kellet), ( 

Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  (Captain  Penny),  . 
Lancaster    Sound    Expedition    (Captains  Austin, ) 

Onunaney,  M'Clintock,  and  Osborne),  .        ^ 

Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  {Prince  Albert,  Com-  ) 

mander  Forsyth), ^ 

Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  (Sir  John  Ross  and  | 

Captain  Philips), ) 

Lancaster  Sound — United  States  Expedition  (Lieut. 

de  Haven), 


Vessels. 

2 

4  (boats'), 


4  (boats), 


Cost 


L.92,466 


10,000 


2 
1 

70,000 
50,000 

4 

100,000 

2 

15,000 

4 

145,000 

1 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

6,000 
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VHTRD  SERIES  OF  THE  SEARCHI>G  EXPEDITIONS,  DESPATCHED 

IN  1851  AND  1852.  Xe'.,eU.  Cost 

Land  Expedition  throug-h  Xorth  America  (Rae),  1  (toat),         L.2,000 

ReK^ent's  Inlet  Expedition  (Kennedy),        .         .  1  5,000 

Baffin's  Bay  Expedition  (Ingletield),*  .         .  1  6,000 

FOURTH  SERIES  OF  THE  SEARCHING  EXPEDITIONS,  DESPATCHED 
IN  1852,  NOW  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  (Sir  Edward  Belcher,  }    -  ,  ca  qqq 

Keiiet,  Pullen,  M'Clintoclc,  and  Osborne),      .3  '    ' 

Additional  stores  fonvai'ded  to  Behring's  Strait,  for  ') 

the  use  of  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  under  Com->-  20,000 

niander  Maguire  of  the  Plover,      .         .         .        j 

FIFTH    SERIF.S     OF     THE    SEARCHING    EXPEDITIONS,    LEAVING 
ENGLAND    DURING    THE   PRESENT    YEAR    (1853). 


50,000 


1 

4,000 

2 

60,000 

2 

6,000 

1  (boat), 

4,000 

Behring's    Strait    Expedition    {Rattlesnake,    store- 
ship,  Commander  Trollope), 
Behring-'s  Strait  Expedition  {Isabel,  Kennedy), 
Lancaster  Sound  Expedition  (Liglefield),   . 
Lnited  States  Expedition  (Lieutenant  Kane),     . 
Land  Expedition  to  Isthmus  of  Boothia  (Rae), 

Total  estimated  cost  of  the  Searching  Expeditions,  L.802,466 

If  to  this  be  added  the  original  outlay  in  the  equipment  of 
Frankhn's  own  expedition,  the  entire  sum  expended  by  the 
country  upon  arctic  expeditions,  including-  the  contributions  from 
the  United  States  and  from  private  soui'ces,  -vrithin  the  last  eight 
years,  will  thus  amount  to  not  far  from  a  milHon  sterling  ! 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  six  years  for  the  rescue  of  Sir  John  Frankhn  and 
his  companions,  the  question  naturally  arises,  as  these  efforts  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  what  prospect  is  there  of  the 
party  being  still  in  'hfe,  after  so  prolonged  and  lAiprecedented  a 
detention  within  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  arctic  seas  ?  It 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  a  question  to  which  so  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  must  necessarily  attach.  Among  the 
various  casualties  incident  to  the  situation  of  the  lost  navigators, 
pubhc  anxiety  appears  to  point  more  especially  to  two — the 
absence  of  food  and  the  severity  of  the  climate — and  they  are 
undoubtedly  those  which  furnish  the  strongest  gTOunds  for  anxiety 
and  apprehension  for  their  safety.  That  the>'  are  not  such,  how- 
ever, as  necessarily  lead  to  the  unfavourable  view  which  some  have 
taken  of  the  situation  of  the  missing  ships  and  their  crews,  must, 
we  think,  be  obvious  on  the  most  cursory  consideration  of  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  climate  and  resources  of  the  arctic  regions  which 
the  recent  explorations  have  brought  to  hght.  It  has  long  been  a 
common  but  erroneous  supposition,  that  animal  hfe  within  the 
arctic  regions  decreases  as  the  Pole  is  approached.  This  opinion, 
probably,  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  observation  made  respecting 
the  distribution  of  mankind ;  for  the  number  of  our  fellow-creatures 
Hving  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  is  very  small,  and,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  ceases-  altogether  between  the  75th  and  77th  parallels  of 
latitude.  This  fact  mar,  however,  be  quite  otherwise  accounted 
for.  It  certainly  has  no  relation  to  the  means  of  existence,  for 
*  animal  life,'  as  has  been  obserred  by  a  well-infonned  writer  on 
this  subject,  'is  found  as  much  in  the  polar  as  in  the  tropical 
regions  ;  and  though  the  number  of  species  is  decidedly  inferior, 
the  immense  multitude  of  individuals  compensate  for  this  defi- 
ciency.' Mr  Petermann,  the  writer  to  whom  we  refer,  has,  in  a 
variety  of  pubhcations  on  the  subject  of  the  Franklin  expeditions, 
brought  together  much  interesting  and  valuable  information,  from 
the  narratives  of  various  travellers,  on  the  resources  of  the  arctic 
regions,  which  give  certainly  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the 
means  of  sustaining  hfe  in  that  remote  and  inhospitable  portion  of 
the  globe.  Without  adopting  altogether  his  high  estimate  of  these 
resources,  they  are  undoubtedly  much  more  abundant  than  has 
been  generall}^  supposed.  The  severity  of  the  chmate,  severe  as  it 
imdoubtedl}^  is,  has  likewise  been  g-reatly  overrated.  Mr  Kennedy's 
remarkable  journeys,  performed,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  depth 
of  mid-winter,  are  a  fine  example  of  what  may  be  effected  under 
prudent  guidance,  and  by  a  party  of  resolute  men.  These  jour- 
neys— extending,  as  already  mentioned,  upwards  of  2000  miles — 
were  performed  at  the  most  inclement  period  of  the  year,  without 
fuel  or  any  shelter  from  the  cold  beyond  that  obtained  from  the 
embankments  of  snow  the  party  threw  up  every  night  around 
them,  and  with  no  other  hght  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
than  that  of  the  moon  or  stars  ;  and  all  this  without  a  single  case 
of  serious  illness  occurring  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
absence  from  England. 

The  climate  of  the  arctic  regions  has,  in  fact,  been  divested  of 
much  of  its  teiTors  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  meteorological  data  furnished  by  the  late 
expeditions,  from  different  locahties  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  has 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  precise  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  temperature  within  these 
hmits ;  and,  like  all  other  knowledge,  it  has  served  to  dissipate 
much  of  that  unthinking  and  mysterious  dread  with  which  the 
frozen  regions  of  these  icy  seas  have  been  hitherto  regarded. 

It  has  been  a  too  common  error,  in  regarding  the  chmate  of  the 
arctic  regions,  to  take  into  consideration  the  hues  of  latitude  only ; 
and  on  the  principle  of  considering  the  equator  and  the  poles  as 
the  centres  of  the  greatest  heat  and  the  greatest  cold,  to  infer  that 
in  advancing  northward  the  temperature  will  in  all  cases  be  found 
to  correspond  with  the  latitude.  Nowhere,  however,  are  the 
inferences  drawn  from  such  views  more  erroneous  than  in  the 
arctic  regions,  where  the  temperature  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  currents  and  drift-ice,  the  influence  of  which  is  remarkable. 

Taking  the  data  of  Professor  Dove  as  a  basis,  INIr  Petermann 
has  laid  down  on  twelve  polar  charts  the  lines  of  equal  temperature 
of  every  month  in  the  year,  and  from  a  careful  study  of  these 
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lines,  has  deduced  the  following"  conclusion :  that  '  there  exists  a 
movable  pole  of  cold,  which  in  January  is  found  in  a  hne  drawn 
from  IMelville  Island  to  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  and  which 
g-radually  advances  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  till,  in  July,  it  is 
found  in  a  hne  drawn  from  Winter  Island,  in  the  north  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  across  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay 
and  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla,  whence  it  gra- 
dually recedes  during  the  succeeding  months  back  to  its  former 
position.'  Winter  Island,  in  lat.  66"  30'  X.,  is  consequently  the 
pole  of  cold  of  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  summer ;  while 
Yakutsk,  in  Siberia,  may  be  taken  as  the  winter  pole.  And  it 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr  Seemaim,  the  naturalist  of  the 
Herald — which  are  so  far,  therefore,  corroborative  of  this  view — ■ 
that  Winter  Island  is  likewise  the  phytolog-ical  north  pole — 
namely,  that  point  which  possesses  the  smallest  number  of  genera 
and  species  of  jjlants,  and  whence  the  number  increases  in  eveiy 
direction. 

A  hne  drawn  from  Winter  Island  to  Lancaster  Sound  would, 
therefore,  represent  the  hue  of  lowest  summer  temperature ;  and 
vessels  having  crossed  this  line,  and  reached  Melville  Island  or 
Welhngton  Channel,  may  be  said  to  have  passed,  not  the  mathe- 
matical, but  certainly  the  natural  or  physical  north  pole.  Actual 
experience  is  so  far  corroborative  of  this  physical  fact,  that  no 
other  part  of  the  arctic  regions  has  offered  greater  difficulties  to 
navigation,  as  the  narratives  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  have  shewn, 
than  the  one  here  designated  as  the  physical  north  pole.  The 
gTeat  mass  of  the  polar  ice,  foiTQed  where  the  winter  cold  is  the 
greatest — namely,  in  the  region  between  Melville  Island  and 
Siberia — would  appear,  when  broken  up,  to  be  annually  drifted 
through  Lancaster  Sound  into  the  Atlantic,  reducing  in  its  progress 
the  temperature  wherever  it  goes.  These  moving  masses  of  ice, 
meeting  through  various  outlets  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  natural  law  of  gravitation,  constitute  the  well-known 
phenomenon  of  the  '  middle-ice,'  so  frequently  refeiTed  to  in  the 
nan^atives  of  our  arctic  voyagers,  and  which  in  its  progress  along 
the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  until  it  is  tinally  dissi- 
pated by  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf-stream,  influences  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  America. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  view,  in  connection  with  the  existence  of 
the  large  sea  along  the  Asiatic  continent,  obser^'ed  by  WrangeU  as 
bemg  more  or  less  open  and  free  from  ice  during  the  whole  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  Frankhn — supposing 
him  to  have  taken  the  northern  route  by  the  Wellington  Channel — 
will  not  have  been  exposed  to  any  greater  severity  of  chmate  than 
the  experience  of  previous  voyages  to  the  arctic  seas  has  shewn  to 
be  quite  within  the  power  of  an  average  European  constitution  to 
sustain  without  any  permanently  injurious  effects. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  though 
exposed  to  a  climate  much  more  severe  during  the  winter  months 
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than  tlie  corresponding"  coasts  of  America,  are  inhabited  by  perma- 
nent communities  of  Russians,  who,  whatever  hardships  they  may 
undergo  on  pohtical  or  other  grounds,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  way  injuiiously  affected  by  the  chmate.  The  following 
comparative  view  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  on  both  sides 
of  the  arctic  basin,  as  she\vn  by  a  series  of  meteorolog'ical  obser- 
vations at  the  several  stations  mentioned,  will  put  this  in  a  clear 
litrht  :— 


COMPAKATIVE  VIEW   OF    THE    MEAX    TEMPERATURE  OX  THE  AMERICAN  AND 
ASIATIC  COASTS  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA. 


^VTXTFJl  TEMPERATrRE  (JAXCARY.) 


Siberia. 

Yakutsk  (winter  pole  of  cold)  4:o°'5 

Tst  Yansk,         .         .         .  39°-5 

Nishnei  Kohinsk,  .         .  31 '"S 

Nova  Zembfa,    .        .        .  2^-9 


Arctic  America. 

Melville  Island, 

Port  Bowen  (Regent's  Inlet), 

Fort  Churchill,  . 

Winter  Island, 

Great  Bear  Lake, 


3I'-3 

29^-9 

28° 

23°-2 

22°-3 


SUMMER  TEMPERATCRE  (JTLT.) 


Yakutsk, 
Ust  Yansk, 
]S^ishnei  Kolymsk,  . 
Nova  Zembla,    . 
Spitzbergen  Sea  Qat.  80"), 


6S° 

•8 

58° 

•6 

62' 

36' 

•3 

35' 

•9 

Meh-ille  Island,      .         .         .  42°-5 

Port  Bowen,       .         .  .       36°-G 
Fort  Churchill,       .         .         .58= 

Great  Bear  Lake,       .  .       52°-l 

Winter   Island  (summer  pole 
of  cold),     .         .         •         .  35°--i 


Taking-  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  conclusion  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  one,  that  Franklin,  ever  since  he  entered  "Wellington 
Channel,  has  found  himself  in  a  district  of  country  certainly  not 
below  the  average  temperature  of  the  polar  seas ;  and  imder  such 
circumstances  he  and  his  party  could  therefore  exist — as  far  as 
the  question  of  climate  is  concerned— as  well  as  other  inhabitants 
of  the  arctic  regions :  more  especially  as,  in  addition  to  other 
resources,  they  would  in  their  vessels  possess  more  comfortable 
and  substantial  houses  than  any  native  inhabitants  whatever  of 
these  regions. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  temperature,  is  the  distri- 
bution of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  arctic  regions.  As 
previously  remarked,  thoug-h  few  in  species,  the  animals  composing* 
the  arctic  fauna  are,  individually,  found  in  as  great,  if  not  greater 
numbers,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  '  Though  several 
classes  of  the  animal  creation' — to  quote  ^Ir  Petermann's  summary 
— '  as,  for  example,  the  reptiles,  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  region, 
those  of  the  mammals,  birds,  and  tishes,  at  least  bear  comparison, 
both  as  to  number  and  size,  with  those  of  the  tropics— the  hon,  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  others,  being  not  more  notable  in 
this  latter  respect  than  the  polar  bear,  the  musk  ox,  the  walrus, 
and,  above  all,  the  whale.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  moose,  the 
reindeer;  the  wolf,  the  polar  hare,  the  seal,  and  various  smaher 
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quadrupeds.  The  birds  con.=ist  chiefly  of  an  immense  number  of 
aquatic  species.  Of  fishes,  the  salmon,  sahnon-trout,  and  herring-, 
are  the  principal ;  the  latter  especially  occurring  in  such  myriads 
as  to  surpass  ever^'thing"  of  the  kind  met  with  in  tropical  regions. 
Is  early  aU  the  animals  furnish  wholesome  food  for  man.' 

The  g-eographical  distribution  of  these  animals  is  ver^'  irregnlar, 
following  in  a  gi-eat  measure  the  distribution  of  the  temperature. 
Thus,  of  all  the  shores  of  the  arctic  basin,  those  of  North- 
eastern Siberia  possess  the  greatest  abundance  of  animal  hfe  ;  the 
temperature  being  there  comparatively  the  highest  in  summer, 
although  in  winter  the  same  region  is  the  coldest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Wrangell's  description  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Kolyma  district  of  Siberia  is  a  veiy  striking  one.  'As  soon  as  the 
dreary  winter  is  over,  large  flights  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks, 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  are  killed  in  large  numbers 
by  the  natives.  "S^'hen  the  rivers  begin  to  open,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  the  month  of  June,  immense  shoals  of  fish  pour  in 
along  the  coast  and  ascend  the  streams.  The  principal  species  are 
the  salmon,  the  salmon-trout,  and  the  hemng.  In  the  interior, 
wherever  vegetation  has  reached,  large  herd!s  of  reindeer,  elks, 
bears,  foxes,  sables,  and  the  Siberian  squirrel,  fill  the  stunted 
forests,  or  roam  over  the  low  g-rounds.  Eagles,  owls,  and  gulls, 
pursue  their  prey  along  the  sea-coast;  ptarmigans  are  seen  in 
troops  among  the  bushes ;  and  httle  snipes  are  busy  among  the 
brooks  and  in  the  morasses.' 

This  is  precisely  the  description  given  by  tra\ellers  of  that 
portion  of  the  American  side  of  the  arctic  basin  coiTesponding  in 
position  with  the  region  of  the  Kolyma.  The  yearly  produce  of 
the  Russian  Fur  Company,  who  occupy  the  gTeater  part  of  this 
district  by  permanent  trading-posts,  is  veiy  great.  Mr  Robert 
Campbell,  an  entej-prising  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
has  for  some  years  been  employed  in  exploring  the  interior  of  this 
remarkable  section  of  countn',  with  the  view  of  opening  its 
resources  to  the  enterprise  of  his  countr^Tnen ;  and  his  description 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  its  northern 
position,  it  is  not  inferior,  in  fertihty  of  piroductions,  to  any 
]:tart  of  the  fur  territories  of  North  America  occupied  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  traders.  This  account  is  sustained  by  the  published 
narratives  of  Richardson,  Isbister,  Dease,  and  Simpson,  and  other 
arctic  explorers,  who  have  visited  this  section  of  countiy.  On 
both  sides  of  the  polar  basin,  there  is  the  same  tendency,  both  in 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  animal  tribes,  to  decrease  in  number 
from  west  to  ea^t.  On  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  Lancaster  Sound,  fewer  are  met  with  than  in  ^lelville  Island 
and  the  neighbouring  lands  and  islands ;  and  some  species  which 
exist  in  abundance  further  west  are  not  found  at  all  in  these  loc-a- 
lities.  The  animals  available  for  the  food  of  man,  most  generally 
diffused,  and  which  are  met  with  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the 
polar  seas,  are  the  reindeer,  the  polar  bear,  the  common  Greenland 
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Trhale,  the  seal,  the  walnis,  the  arctic  hare,  and  certain  species  of 
aquatic  birds  and  fishes. 

The  reindeer  has  been  found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  rear 
among-st  all  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  even  in  the  barren  and 
isolated  Spitzbergen.  They  generally  cross  over  the  ice  from 
the  mainland  in  the  early  months  of  spring,  pass  the  summer 
on  the  islands,  and  return  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  more 
genial  climates  of  the  south.  Melville  Island,  the  most  distant 
point  from  either  continental  shore  hitherto  reached  by  us,  was 
found  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  be  a  common  resort  of  these 
animals  during  the  warm  season.  He  gives  the  following  list 
of  the  quantities  of  game  procured  there  during  a  few  hunting 
excursions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Hecla  and  Gi'ipcr,  when 
these  vessels  wintered  here  in  l&19-'20 : — 3  musk  oxen,  24  deer, 
C8  hares,  53  geese,  1-44  ptarmigans,  59  ducks. 

An  animal  that  may  be  classed  with  the  reindeer  in  its  universal 
difiusion  over  the  arctic  seas,  is  the  Polar  or  Greenland  bear 
{Ursus  maritimus).  He  is  the  sovereign  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the 
arctic  countries.  Travelling  extensive  fields  of  ice  in  pursuit  of 
his  prey,  he  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  ice  as  on  the  land.  He 
has  been  found  on  field-ice  above  200  miles  from  shore.  In  some 
places,  particularly  along  the  lands  surrounding  Baffin's  Bay, 
polar  bears  are  met  with  in  great  numbers.  '  On  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,'  according  to  Dr  Scoresby,  '  they  have  been  seen  like 
flocks  of  sheep  on  a  common.'  The  flesh  of  the  bear,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  is,  when  cleared  of  fat,  '  well  flavoured  and 
savoury,'  especially  the  muscular  part  of  the  ham.  The  skin, 
■when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  forms  beautiful  mats,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  blankets  or  clothing  when  necessaiy. 
Prepared  without  being  ripped  up,  and  the  hairy  side  turned 
inward,  it  forms  a  very  warm  sack-bed,  and  is  used  as  such  m 
some  parts  of  Greenland. 

The  seal  and  the  walrus  are  hkewise  extensively  difi'used  species, 
and  the  former,  more  especially,  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  flesh  and  skins  of 
these  animals  may  be  applied  to  various  economic  uses,  of  great 
importance  to  any  party,  cut  ofi",  hke  that  of  Franklin,  from  inter- 
course with  any  quarter  whence  supphes  might  be  procm-ed.  '  The 
skin  of  the  walrus,'  Dr  Scoresby  states,  '  is  used  in  place  of  mat^ 
for  defending  the  yards  and  rigging  of  ships  from  being  chafed 
by  friction  against  each  other.  "When  cut  into  shreds  and  plaited 
into  cordage,  it  answers  admirably  for  wheel-ropes,  being  stronger 
and  wearing  much  longer  than  hemp.  In  ancient  times,  most  of 
the  ropes  of  ships,  in  northern  countries  at  least,  would  appear  to 
have  been  made  of  this  substance.'  The  uses  of  the  seal  are 
various,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions,  highly  important.  It  yields  a  fine  clear  oil,  and 
its  skin,  when  dressed  with  the  hair,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
winter  clothing.    To  the  Esquimaux,  the  seal  indeed  is  evervthing. 
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Its  flesh  is  food ;  its  fat  g-ives  light  and  heat  in  the  winter  igloe,  or 
snow-hut ;  and  its  skin,  dressed  so  as  to  be  waterproof,  is  used  for 
coverino-s  for  boats  and  tents,  and  for  garments,  every  variety  and 
every  article  of  which,  from  a  head-ch'ess  to  a  shoe,  is  made  from 
this  material  alone. 

The  various  tribes  of  cetacea  peopling  the  arctic  seas  are  very 
numerous.  The  flesh  of  some  species  is  frequently  found,  even  by 
our  Greenland  tishermen,  to  be  a  grateful  change  from  the  ordinary 
ship-fare  of  salt  provisions :  all  of  them  furnish  a  wholesome,  if 
not  to  Europeans  a  very  palatable  food,  and  are  obviously  available, 
in  the  last  resort,  as  a  means  of  supporting  life  when  other  resources 
may  have  failed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  of  the  whale  is 
not'^only  eaten,  but  prized  as  a  dehcacy  by  the  native  Esquimaux ; 
and  it  'is  also  well  authenticated,'  according  to  Dr  Scoresby,  '  that 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it 
was  used  as  food  by  the  Icelanders,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Enghsh.'  Besides  forming  a  choice 
eatable,  the  inferior  products  of  the  whale  are  apphed  to  other 
purposes  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux  of  arctic  countries,  and 
are,  to  some  extent  indeed,  essential  to  their  comfort.  Some  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen  are  used  for  an  upper;  article  of  clothing ; 
and  the  peritoneum,  in  particular,  being-  thin  and  transparent,  is 
used  instead  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  their  huts ;  the  bones  are 
converted  into  harpoons  and  spears  for  striking  the  seal,  or  darting- 
at  the  sea-birds,  and  are  also  employed  in  the  erection  of  their 
t€nts,  and,  with  some  tribes,  in  the  formation  of  their  boats ;  the 
sinews  are  divided  into  tilaments  and  used  as  thread,  with  which 
thev  join  the  seams  of  their  boats  and  tent-cloths,  and  sew,  with 
great  taste  and  nicety,  the  different  articles  of  dress  they  manufac- 
ture ;  and  the  whalebone  and  other  superior  products  so  valuable 
in  European  markets,  have  also  their  uses  among  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  arctic  regions  available  to 
Franklin  and  his  party,  even  on  the  extreme  supposition  of  the 
destniction  of  the  ships  and  stores  by  any  of  the  casualties  incident 
to  the  navigation  of  the  polar  seas,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better 
than  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Washington  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter  by  Lieutenant  Kane, 
of  the  United  States  searching  expedition : — 

'■  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend,  even  on  this  supposition, 
that  the  missing  party  has  perished  from  cold  or  starvation  or 
disease.  The  igloe^  or  snow-house  of  the  Esquimaux,  is  an  excel- 
lent and  wholesome  shelter ;  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  prefer  it  to  the  winter-hut.  And  for  clothing,  the  furs 
of  the  polar  regions  are  better  than  any  of  the  products  of  Man- 
chester. The  resources  which  that  region  evidently  possesses  for 
the  support  of  human  life,  are  certainly  surprisingly  greater  than 
the  public  are  generally  aware  of.  Narwhal,  white  whale  and 
seal — the  latter  in  extreme  abundance — crowd  the  waters  of  Wel- 
hngton  Channel;  indeed,  it  was  described  as  a  "region  teeming- 
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w  ith  animal  life."  The  migrations  of  the  eider-duck,  the  breafr- 
groose,  and  the  auk — a  bird  about  the  size  of  our  teal — were 
absolutely  wonderful.  The  fatty  envelope  of  these  marine  animab, 
known  as  blubber,  supphes  light  and  heat ;  their  furs,  warm  and 
well-adapted  clothing;  their  flesh,  wholesome  and  anti-scorbutic 
food.  The  reindeer,  the  bear,  and  the  fox,  also  abounded  in  great 
numbers,  even  in  the  highest  latitudes  attained.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  three  years'  provision  which  FrankHn  carried  out  was 
calculated  according  to  the  proverbial  liberahty  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  was  indeed  abundant  for  a  support  during  four 
years  and  a  half;  and  that  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
necessity  had  taught  the  lesson  of  husbanding  his  resources,  and 
of  adding  to  them  when  occasion  permitted — and  we  have  a 
summary  of  what  might  be  made  a  conclusive  reply  to  the 
apprehensions  on  the  score  of  a  want  of  food.' 

This  question  has  become,  in  fact,  one  of  authority;  and,  as 
indicative  of  the  opinions  on  this  matter  of  men  accustomed  to 
weigh  evidence  of  the  kind,  and  entitled  to  respectful  attention 
from  their  position  and  eminence  in  science,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  giving  one  more,  and  a  concluding',  extract  on  the  subject, 
which  we  shall  now  leave,  with  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  to  the 
reader's  own  judgment.  It  is  from  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Robinson,  Dean  of  Armagh,  who,  while  reviewing  the  business  of 
the  different  sections  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Belfast,  makes  the  following 
observations  in  reference  to  a  communication  from  Mr  Petermann 
on  the  Zoology  of  the  Polar  Regions,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  paper  :— '  From  the  abundance  of 
animal  hfe  in  those  regions,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  safety 
of  men  so  energetic,  so  fearless,  and  so  true  to  their  officers  and  to 
themselves,  as  that  noble  band  of  our  countrymen,  about  whose 
welfare  or  whose  existence  every  right-minded  man  is  anxious, 
who  accompanied  FrankUn  on  his  last  expedition,  unless  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  some  casualty  by  which  both  the  ships  of  the 
expedition  were  instantly  destroyed  ;  for  they  were  certain  to  find 
an  ample  and  abundant  means  of  sustaining  life  with  both  fuel 
and  food.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper,  and  not  rendered 
less  so  by  the  discussion  which  it  produced.  One  of  our  naturalists 
was  rather  disposed  to  doubt  the  high  probabihty  to  which  I 
allude ;  and  I  was  glad  when  the  discussion  called  up  Owen  and 
Murchison,  and  our  president,  Colonel  Sabine — one  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  perils  of  the  arctic  voyage,  and  is  perfectly 
aware,  by  his  own  expeiience,  of  all  the  dangers  of  an  arctic 
winter.  Perhaps  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  Colonel  Sabine  said 
when  asked,  did  he  think  our  countrymen  could  exist  in  the  rigour 
of  these  polar  regions  ?  "  The  Esquimaux,"  said  he,  "  hve  there  ; 
and  where  they  live,  Englishmen  can  live."  That  contained  the 
whole  solution  of  the  question.  These  men  would  have  energy, 
some  resources,  and,  above  all,  nothing  could  deprive  them  of  th© 
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unconquerable  courage  and  warm-hearted  devotion  to  each  other 
which  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  character  of  British  sailors. 
And  when  these  gentlemen  expressed  their  assurance  and  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  never  to 
rest  till  they  obtained  certain  information  of  the  death  of  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  or  certain  evidence  of  their  existence ;  when 
they  said  that  public  opinion  would  never  cease  to  impress  and 
force  the  necessity  of  this,  their  bounden  duty,  on  the  government, 
I  felt,  from  the  cheer  that  echoed  the  sentiment,  "that  it  was 
impossible  but  that  expectation  would  be  reahsed  to  the  fullest 
extent.' 

Such,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  in  connection  with 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  its  rehef,  which  it  was  our  purpose  to  bring  before  the 
reader.  That  these  efforts  have  hitherto  been  wholly  unsuccessful 
we  have  seen.  Whether  the  endeavours,  which,  with  a  perse- 
verance surely  most  creditable  to  the  humanity  and  generosity 
of  the  nation,  are  still  being  made  for  their  rescue,  wiU  be 
attended  with  more  fortunate  results,  or  whether,  hke  that  of 
La  Perouse,  the  fate  of  Frankhn  and  his  companions  is  destined 
to  be  for  ever  shrorded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  are  questions 
whose  solution  we  must  learn  to  await,  in  rehance  upon  an  all- wise 
and  merciful  Providence,  with  fortitude  and  submission. 

Of  a  man  who,  hke  Sir  John  Frankhn,  has  of  late  years  been  an 
object  of  such  universal  interest  and  sympathy,  a  few  biographical 
details  will  perhaps  not  prove  uninteresting'  in  conclusion. 

Sii'  John  Franklin,  Kt.,  K.R.G.,  K.C.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  was 
bom  in  1786,  at  Spilsby,  in  Lincohishire,  and  is  brother  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  Frankhn,  chief-justice  of  ^I-idras.  Destined  from  an 
early  period  to  the  naval  profession,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  on  board  the  Folyphemus,  Captain  Lawford,  under  whom 
he  served  as  midshipman  in  the  action  off  Copenhagen,  2d  of  April 
1801.  He  then  sailed  with  Captain  Flinders,  in  H.M.  sloop 
Investigator^  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New  Holland,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  wrecked  on  a  coral-reef,  near  Cato  Bank, 
on  the  17th  of  August  1803.  Two  years  afterwards,  we  find  him 
taldng  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  on  board  the  BcUeraphon, 
where  he  was  signal  midshipman.  On  the  11th  of  Febniary 
1808,  he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Bedford^  seventy-four,  in  which  the  royal  family  of  Por- 
tugal was  transported  from  Lisbon  to  South  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French.  He  was  eng-aged 
in  very  arduous  services  during  the  expedition  against  New  Orleans 
in  1814,  when  he  was  woimded.  In  the  year  1818  commenced 
the  brilliant  series  of  arctic  expeditions,  originating  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  secretary'  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
with  which  Franklin's  name  has  been  long  so  honourably  associated. 
On  the  14th  of  January  1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
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of  the  Trent,  in  which  he  accompanied  Captain  Buchan  of  the 
Dorothea  on  a  voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  of  which  Captain  Beechey 
has  pubhshed  an  interesting  account.  On  his  retui-n,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
an  overland  expedition  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  northern  shores 
of  America,  for  the  purjuose  of  examining  the  coasts  of  the  Polar 
Sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  fixing  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  which  had  been 
traced  to  the  ocean  in  the  previous  century  by  Heame,  but  regard- 
ing the  accuracy  of  whose  report  considerable  doubt  had  been 
expressed,  r  rankhn,  in  this  voyage,  established  beyond  doubt  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  sea,  washing  the  northern  shores  of 
America,  which  he  traced  in  a  common  Indian  canoe,  such  as  is 
used  by  the  voyogeiirs  of  Hudson's  Bay,  for  140  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Coppermine.  The  return  of  the  party  from  the  sea  was 
marked  by  much  hard.-hip  and  suffering ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  crew,  under  the  combined  eifect  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  exhaustion,  that  Fi-anklin  was  able  to  reach 
York  Fort  on  Hudson's  Bay,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  ; 
during  which  he  had  travelled  by  land  and  water  a  distance  of 
5550  miles.  The  details  of  this  tragical  journey  are  well  known 
from  Franklin's  own  nanative  of  the  expedition,  pubhshed  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England.  In  1825,  he  undertook  a  second 
expedition  over  the  same  countr}',  having  more  especially  for  its 
object  a  co-operation  with  Captain  Pany  and  Captain  Beechey,  in 
the  task  of  ascertaining  from  opposite  quarters,  by  Lancaster  Sound 
and  Behring's  Strait,  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage.  During 
this  journey,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Franklin's 
Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
in  1825-7,  the  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  to  within  160  miles  of  Point  Barrow,  compris- 
ing a  distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles,  was  accurately  surveyed, 
and  added  to  our  maps.  For  this  important  contribution  to  geo- 
graphical science,  the  French  Geographical  Society  avv'arded 
Franklin  their  annual  g-old  medal,  valued  at  1200  francs.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  from  this  journey,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and,  in  July  1830,  had  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  After 
serving  some  years  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  hberation  in  Greece,  for  his  ser\'ices  in 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece, 
Sir  John  returned  to  England,  and  was  created  a  K.C.H.  on  the 
25th  of  January  183G.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  governor 
of  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  within 
a  short  period  of  his  leaving  England  on  his  last  iU-fated 
expedition. 

It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  record  that,  during  the  last  year,  the 
inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  gTatefully  remembeiing  Sir 
John's  rule,  have  subscribed  L.IOOO  in  aid  of  the  expedition  ia 
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the  Isabel,  now  on  her  way  to  Behring-'s  Strait  under  Mr 
Kennedy.  It  is  understood  that  the  friends  of  Lady  Frankhn, 
desirous  of  reHeving  her  from  the  heavy  responsibihty  of  this  the 
third  arctic  expedition  fitted  out  by  her  indefatig^able  and  self- 
sacrificing-  exertions,  have  opened  subscriptions  at  Messrs  Drum- 
mond's,  bankers,  Charing-  Cross,  in  aid  of  the  Isabel's  equipment ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  appeal  to  the  g-enerosity  of  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  an  object,  interesting"  not  only  to  the  scientific 
and  enterprising",  but  carrying-  with  it  the  best  sympathies  of  the 
nation,  will  meet  with  the  success  it  so  justly  merits.  It  is  satis- 
factory, meanwhile,  to  know  that  the  interest  in  the  search  so  long* 
and  so  ardently  prosecuted  continues  unabated,  and  that  the  pubHc 
mind  is  made  up  that  the  fate  of  the  missing-  ships  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, if  human  energy  can  accomphsh  it.  And  the  resolve  is 
wise  and  generous :  to  her  navy  England  owes,  under  God,  her 
greatness  and  her  safety ;  and  in  sending  forth  her  gallant  seamen 
on  distant  and  hazardous  enterj^rises,  she  is  bound  by  every  possible 
obhgation  to  inspire  them  with  a  full  confidence  that  they  are 
under  the  eye  and  guardianship  of  their  country,  and  that  its 
resources  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  their  behalf. 


CHAMBERS'S 
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A  VISIT  TO   BELGIUM. 


ELGIUM  is  that  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
lying-  on  the  south-west  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  Rhine,  as  Holland  hes  on  the  north-east, 
'and  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
East  and  West  Flanders,  Hainault,  Namur,  and 
Lieg-e.     These  unitedly  form   a  compact  country, 
now  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  about  four  milhons  of 
inhabitants.     The  pohdcal  history  of  the  country  (the 
province  of  Liege  excepted)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
"of  the   northern   provinces   of  the   Netherlands,   until  the 
epoch  of  Dutch  independence  in  1579.    The  southern  provinces 
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were  less  successful  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  hence  their  period  of  national  freedom  has  been  postponed  to  a 
much  later  date.  In  1714,  thev  were  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain 
to  his  daughter  Isabella,  when  she  espoused  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  by  which  change  of  masters  they  became  known  as  the 
x4.ustrian  Netherlands.  In  1795,  they  were  united  with  France, 
and  continued  under  its  dominion  till  1814,  when  they  were 
attached  to  the  northern  provinces,  to  compose  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Their  separation  in  1830,  to  form  the  Belgian 
monarchy,  and  to  depend,  for  the  first  time,  on  their  own  united 
resources,  is  known  to  every  one.  More  French  in  character  and 
language  than  the  Dutch,  and  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic  in 
their  reUgious  profession,  the  Belgians  differ  in  various  respects 
from  their  neighbours  in  Holland;  they  are,  however,  not  less 
distinguished  by  their  industry'  and  love  of  order,  and  have 
attained  a  considerably  higher  taste  for  art. 

Travellers  from  England  usually  approach  Belgium  by  "way 
of  Ostend,  to  which  port  steamers  ply  from  London  and  Dover. 
Some  prefer  entering  the  country  by  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp: 
and  others,  less  inclined  to  a  sea-voyage,  take  the  route  by  Dover 
to  Calais,  and  thence  by  railway  across  the  frontier  at  Lille.  The 
visit  to  Belgium  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  describe,  was  made 
by  way  of  Ostend,  wluch  was  reached  after  an  agreeable  voyage 
of  about  four  hours  from  Dover. 

In  approaching  the  countiy  in  this  direction,  the  eye  has  at  first 
little  to  exercise  itself  upon.  The  coast,  consisting  of  sandy  knolls 
or  downs,  is  barren  and  monotonous,  and  httle  is  seen  of  Ostend 
from  the  sea  except  the  tops  of  the  walls  and  a  few  bathing-houses 
on  the  shore.  On  our  arrival,  a  few  minutes  seiwed  for  the 
donaniers  to  make  their  examinations  of  baggag'e,  and  for  the 
pohce  to  inspect  passports,  after  which  our  party  were  at  hberty  to 
proceed  to  their  hotel.  Here  we  remained  half  a  day,  which  was 
fully  sufiicient  for  all  purposes  of  curiosity.  The  town  has  really 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation 
within  high  walls,  and  is  generally  ill  paved  and  worse  drained. 
The  streets  are  built  in  straight  hnes,  with  a  modem  aspect,  the 
town,  indeed,  being  almost  wholly  constructed  anew  since  its 
destraction  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Latterly,  the  port  has 
increased  in  its  traffic.  AVe  found  the  harbour  full  of  shipping,  and 
the  daily  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  ;: jipeared  to  bring  a 
concourse  of  tourists  to  the  place.  This  concentration  of  traffic 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  line  of  railway 
to  Brussels  and  the  Rhine. 

A  run  by  railway  of  less  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  Bruges,  a 
town  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  Ostend ;  for  it  bears 
marks  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  exceedingly  picturesque  in 
architectural  forms  and  decorations.  The  streets  are  neat,  clean, 
and  dull,  as  if  demonstrative  of  the  little  business  which  now 
prevails  in  this  old  mart  of  Flemish  trade.     The  place  is  chiefly 
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known  in  the  pi*esent  day  for  its  retired  character,  and  its  suit- 
ableness as  a  place  of  living  for  those  Enghsh  who  wish  to  make 
slender  incomes  go  a  great  way  in  housekeeping.  From  the 
levelness  of  the  sun-ounding  region,  and  its  many  sluggish  water- 
courses, we  should  apprehend  that  the  air  was  humid,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  cold  in  winter :  this  latter  quality,  however, 
is  common  to  the  climate  of  Belgium  generally.  In  Bruges,  the 
pecuhar  costimie  of  the  females,  consisting  of  long*  dark  cloaks 
with  hoods — a  rehc  of  Spanish  usages — will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  by  tourists. 

The  Belgian  towns  ai*e  so  near  each  other,  that,  since  their 
connection  by  railway,  several  of  them  may  be  seen  in  a  day. 
Quitting  Bruges,  our  next  town,  speedily  reached,  was  Ghent, 
where  there  is  not  a  httle  to  interest  strangers.  In  approaching 
Ghent,  the  country  appears  to  be  thickly  studded  with  villages, 
and  we  pass  different  walled-towns  and  localities  celebrated  in  the 
wars  of  Marlborough.  Ghent  occupies  a  favourable  situation  for 
commerce,  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
Flanders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  Lis,  and  Lieve,  which  here 
unite,  and,  with  their  innumerable  ramifications  in  the  form  of  deep 
canals,  pass  through  the  town.  The  appearance  of  Ghent  is  very 
much  hke  that  of  the  Dutch  towns,  in  which  the  walls  of  long  rows 
of  houses  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  water ;  and  hence,  however  well 
adapted  the  town  may  be  for  trade,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
suitable  as  a  place  of  residence  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  dry 
cUmate.     I  believe  it  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  bridges. 

Ghent  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders ;  and  in  its  days  of 
glory,  prior  to  the  Spanish  oppression,  it  was  as  populous  and 
wealthy  as  Antwerp.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  distinguished  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  cloth 
manufacture  on  the  continent,  and  contained  40,000  weavers. 
These  formed  the  strongest  and  boldest  corporation  of  craftsmen 
in  Europe,  and  to  their  invincible  love  of  freedom  are  we  owing 
much  of  the  constitutional  hberty  we  now  enjoy.  The  town, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  relate,  was  effectually  ruined  by  the 
measures  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Phihp  II.,  and  its  revival  is 
only  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1801,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture v*'a3  introduced  into  it  by  a  native  who  had  received 
instructions  at  Manchester,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  There  are  now  a  number  of  cotton-factories  driven  by 
steam-power,  the  indications  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  tall  brick- 
chimneys,  appear  in  all  directions.  The  situation,  on  canals  which 
bring  the  raw  material  to  the  very  dooi-s — the  large  population  of 
the  place,  among  whom  are  many  poor — and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  render  it  advantageous  for  this  or  any  other  species  of 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  The  railway  to  Ostend  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Liege  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other,  must  in  time 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  town  in  all  branches  of  traffic. 

The  spectacle  of  cotton-spiimeries  placed  aYnidst  rows  of  antique 
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buildings,  old  gloomy  churches  and  monasteries,  is  at  variance 
Tvith  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  social  improvement.  We  passed 
from  the  contemplation  of  spinnmg-jennies  moved  by  steam-engines 
to  that  of  an  object  of  an  entirely  different  character — the  cathedral 
or  church  of  St  Bavon,  an  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  centurs',  enriched 
with  twenty-four  chapels,  and  possessing  some  carved  rails  and 
sculptures  in  marble,  executed  in  a  style  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Before  the  g-rand  altar  in  the  choir  stand  four  massive  silver-gilt 
candlesticks^  each  at  least  five  feet  in  height.  They  originally 
belonged  to  St  Paul's  in  London,  and  were  sold  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  less 
conspicuous  in  the  tovm  than  an  isolated  square  turret,  which  is 
called  the  Belfry,  and  was  anciently  used  as  a  post  of  outlook  by 
the  citizens.  Its  date  is  1183.  On  the  summit  is  a  gilt  dragon, 
which  was  originally  brought  from  Constantinople  during  one  of 
the  crusades  by  a  detachment  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges.  At  the 
conquest  of  Bruges  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent — these  towns  were 
always  fighting  against  each  other — in  1445,  the  gilt  dragon  was 
carried  off  as  a  trophy,  and  has  been  here  ever  smce. 

Wandering  from  church  to  church,  we  at  length  came  to  the 
conventual  establishment  called  the  Beguinage.  This  is  a  very 
curious  place.  It  consists  of  an  entire  square  sun*ounded  with 
houses,  with  a  church  in  the  open  space  in  the  centre ;  also  several 
lanes  lined  with  houses — the  whole  being  enclosed,  and  entered  by 
a  single  gateway.  In  front  of  the  houses  there  was  a  secluding 
wall,^in  which  were  doors  leading  to  the  respective  dwellings. 
Each  door  had  inscribed  upon  it  a  particular  motto  or  saint's  name, 
by  which  in  all  probabihty  the  dwelling  within  was  known.  All 
these  houses  are  residences  of  nuns,  and  the  number  of  the  estabhsh- 
ments  must  be  nearly  100 — the  whole,  indeed,  form  a  distinct  town 
of  nunneries.  There  were  lately  600  inmates,  of  whom  we  saw 
several,  both  here  and  on  the  streets,  in  their  black  stuff-g-arments 
and  white  head-coverings  :  they  were  all  elderly  women,  of  a 
respectable  appearance ;  and  I  was  infonned  that  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  duty  of  sick-nurses,  and  are  to  be  found  wher- 
ever there  is  either  soitow  or  suffering.  Some  are  ladies  possessing 
considerable  wealth,  and  to  these  others  act  as  attendants  or  domes- 
tics ;  but  aU  meet  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  rehgious  services  of 
the  church.  They  are  bound  by  no  vow,  as  other  nuns  usually 
are,  and  may  therefore  be  described  as  single  A^omen  of  a  rehgious 
tuiii  of  mind,  who  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and 
mercy. 

Ghent  contains  a  university,  which  was  founded  by  WiUiam 
when  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  also  a  botanic  garden,  and  several 
educational  estabhshments,  including  a  school  of  arts.  It  Likewise 
possesses  a  Casino,  situated  in  a  pleasing  part  of  the  environs, 
and  at  which  musical  entertainments  are  given :  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  garden  for  the  recreation  of  visitors  during  fine  weather. 
"  From  Ghent,  the  railway  conducts  the  traveller  to  Mechlin  or 
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Malines,  where  the  series  of  lines  converge ;  and  we  have  the  choice 
of  proceeding"  in  different  directions.  At  this  centering-point  we 
took  the  train  to  Antwerp.  After  quitting  Malines,  we  are  made 
sensible  of  approaching  the  low-lying  coast  of  the  country.  The 
land  assumes  all  the  appearance  of  polders  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
the  ditches  are  full  of  water,  and  canals  are  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
broad  mounds  or  dikes.  Rich  green  fields  devoted  to  the  pastur- 
ing of  cattle,  the  neat  farm-steadings  of  the  Flemish  peasants,  and 
church  steeples  projecting  from  the  midst  of  clumps  of  leaf}'  trees, 
aU  serve  to  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  first  indication  we  have 
of  approaching  Antwerp  is  the  sight  of  the  tall  Gothic  tower  of 
the  cathedral  rising-  from  the  verdant  plain  before  us.  The  town 
itself  is  concealed  from  view  till  we  are  close  upon  it,  by  a  number 
of  outflanking  bulwarks,  in  the  form  of  high  grassy  mounds. 

Antwerp,  or  Anvers,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  and  Belgians, 
is  strongly  guarded  on  the  east  and  south  by  high  walls  and  deep 
wet  ditches ;  on  the  west  it  has  the  fortification  called  the  citadel ; 
and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Scheldt,  a  river  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  and  as  well  fitted  for  navigation.  The 
Scheldt,  after  passing  the  town,  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  the  sea  at  Flushing — a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles.  The  whole 
country  around  is  perfectly  flat.  Immediately  opposite  Antwerp, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  stand  a  few  houses,  fortified  by 
walls,  and  forming  a  station  for  a  ferry :  this  is  the  Tete  d*e 
Flandre.  Behind  this  fortified  station  there  is  a  large  flat  expanse 
of  land,  bare,  brown,  and  marshy,  and  which  could  be  easily 
flooded.     Plantations  of  trees  border  the  horizon  in  the  distance. 

The  interior  of  Antwerp  consists  of  generally  narrow  streets, 
Kned  with  high  houses  of  a  sombre  antique  appearance,  and 
obviously  built  according  to  the  old  Spanish  taste.  In  niches  on 
the  projecting  angles  of  some  of  the  houses  forming  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  are  seen  large  gilt  wooden  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  which  may  be  assumed  as  an  evidence  that  the  towTi  is 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  observed  such 
representations  in  the  open  thoroughfares  in  Belgium ;  and  we 
learned  that  they  were  generally  falling  into  a  state  of  neglect. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least,  was  seen  by  us  in  Brussels.  Some 
of  the  streets  contain  houses  of  a  modern  architecture,  and  there 
are  some  good  shops ;  but  the  air  of  the  whole  place  is  decidedly 
prison -Uke  and  monastic.  We  observed  that  many  windows 
were  stanchioned  with  iron  bars,  and  that  some  of  the  doors  of  the 
houses  had  small  openings  in  them,  covered  with  gratings,  through 
which  the  inmates  could  spy  those  who  demanded  admittance,  and 
thus  protect  themselves  from  violent  intrusion.  Ant«-erp  has  been 
so  frequently  attacked  and  taken  possession  of  by  Spaniards, 
French,  Enghsh,  and  Dutch,  that  these  and  such  hke  evidences 
of  a  state  of  turbulence  can  excite  no  surprise.  I  know  of  few 
towns  in  "Western  Europe  which  have  suffered  so  much  from 
war.     Previous  to  the   disastrous   reign  of  Phihp   II.,   it   was 
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the  gTeatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  From  2000  to  3000 
vessels  were  constantly  in  the  Scheldt,  loading"  and  unloading* 
cargoes  of  g-oods;  500  wagons  entered  the  gates  daily;  and 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  200,000  in  number.  The  di'ead- 
ful  severities  of  Alva  drove  thousands  of  the  merchants  and 
artisans  to  England;  and  when  the  Dutch  finally  made  their 
peace  with  Spain  in  1679,  the  last  great  blow  was  given  to  the 
trade  of  the  town,  it  being  then  settled  that  the  Scheldt  should  in 
future  be  closed  ag-ainst  the  entrance  of  shipping-.  After  this, 
Antwerp  dwindled  down  to  the  condition  of  a  poor  neglected 
town,  known  only  for  its  churches  and  the  pictures  which  orna- 
mented them.  Napoleon,  having-  conceived  the  plan  of  making- 
it  the  greatest  of  the  French  naval  arsenals  in  the  northern  part 
of  his  empire,  if  not  a  rival  of  the  port  of  London,  for  both  of 
which  it  was  eminently  suited,  greatly  improved  the  town  by 
constructing  a  beautiful  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  also  two 
large  docks  for  the  reception  of  shipping,  and  a  complete  suite  of 
ship-building  yards,  an  arsenal,  and  other  important  accommoda- 
tions. At  the  peace  of  1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  whole 
estabhshment  was  broken  up,  the  storehouses  and  docks  ordered 
to  be  demolished,  and  the  shipping  and  materials  divided  between 
the  French  and  Dutch.  These  measures  were  forthwith  carried 
into  effect,  with  the  exreption  of  the  destruction  of  the  docks  or 
basins,  these  being  spared  at  the  anxious  solicitation  of  the  citizens, 
who  wished  to  preserve  them  for  their  trading  vessels.  These 
basins  are  situated  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  and 
possess  commodious  entrances  from  the  Scheldt.  In  winter,  when 
the  river  is  apt  to  brmg  down  masses  of  ice,  they  serve  the  import- 
ant purpose  of  protecting-  the  shipping  from  injury.  The  quay 
forms  a  most  agi-eeable  promenade ;  when  we  visited  it  in  the 
evening,  we  found  hundreds  of  persons  enjoying  themselves  in 
walking,  or  sitting  on  benches  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  Only  a 
few  vessels  lay  in  the  river  or  alongside  the  quay ;  altogether  the 
number  did  not  exceed  seventeen,  exclusive  of  barges,  and  a  steam- 
vessel  which  was  to  sail  next  daj''  for  London.  The  trade  of  the 
town,  wliich  suffered  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  is, 
we  w^ere  told,  improving,  though  greatly  hampered  by  certain 
dues  levied  by  the  Dutch  at  the  entrance  to  the  Scheldt.  The 
town  now  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants. 

Being  desirous  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
rendered  famous  by  its  proti-acted  siege  in  1832,  we  were  fortunate 
in  procuring  a  recommendation  to  the  officer  in  command,  and 
were  therefore  admitted  on  presenting  ourselves  at  the  entrance. 
I  had  expected  to  find  something  like  a  castellated  fortress,  and 
was  never  more  sui-prised  than  when  we  were  brought  in  front  of 
certain  green  mounds,  over  the  tops  of  which  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Pursuing  a  crooked  path  between  the  mounds,  we  are  led 
by  a  wooden  bridge  across  a  broad  wet  ditch,  thence  through  a 
covered  way,   which  opens   on  another   ditch  beyond ;  having- 
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crossed  that,  we  enter  another  vaulted  passag-e  in  the  ■walls,  and 
are  shortly  in  the  interior  of  the  garrison.  Previous  to  the  bom- 
bardment, the  interior  contained  a  populous  villag-e  and  church, 
besides  barracks  and  storehouses.  The  whole  of  these  were  com- 
jiletely  destroyed,  and  at  present  the  visitor  perceives  only  an  open 
space,  or  smooth  grassy  park,  with  two  or  three  recently  erected 
houses  for  the  soldiery.  During-  the  siege,  the  French  artillery 
tired  64,000  shots,  including-  nearly  20,000  bombs  which  were 
thrown  into  the  g-amson.  The  Dutch  are  proud  of  the  defence 
made  by  Chasse  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  it  could  not,  and  really 
did  not,  tend  to  any  useful  purpose,  we  may  be  excused  for  viewing 
his  conduct,  or  that  of  the  parties  for  whom  he  acted,  as  merely 
an  instance  of  irrational  obstinacy. 

Antwerp  is  usually  styled  the  cradle  of  the  Flemish  school  of 
painting ;  and  it  is  more  frequently  visited  for  its  treasures  in  this 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  than  for  the  inspection  of  the  many  scenes 
of  historical  interest  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  From  the  window 
of  our  hotel  we  looked  across  the  Allee  Verte,  an  open  place  lined 
with  rows  of  trees,  to  an  object  which  would  have  charmed  the 
ej^e  of  an  architect.  This  was  the  cathedral,  with  its  tall  elegant 
square  tower  and  richly  decorated  transepts  raised  in  airy  propor- 
tions above  the  level  of  the  houses  in  the  Place.  The  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Antwerp  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  now  existing  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  commenced  in  1422,  and  finished  in  1518,  the  work 
having  thus  required  ninety-six  years.  Properly  speaking,  it  was 
never  finished :  according  to  the  original  design,  two  towers  were 
intended  to  be  raised  at  the  east  end  of  the  edifice ;  but  only  one, 
that  on  the  right  of  the  main  doorway,  has  been  erected,  the  other 
being  cut  short  and  brought  to  a  point  a  httle  above  the  roof  of 
the  church.  Notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  the  building  is  a 
wonder  of  architectural  beauty,  although  almost  entirely  hung 
round  with  paltry  parasitical  structures  occupied  as  shops.  The 
interior  is  one  entire  open  sweep  from  end  to  end,  except  an 
enclosed  space  in  the  choir,  contauiing  the  grand  altar.  The  side 
aisles  are  filled  with  chapels,  each  with  an  altar  and  pictorial 
embelhshments.  Entering  by  the  door  in  the  northern  transept, 
and  advancing  a  few  steps,  we  have  the  vast  open  expanse  before 
us,  the  choir  on  the  right,  and  the  ample  nave  on  the  left.  On 
the  wall  of  the  transepts  on  our  right,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
choir,  hang  the  two  pictures  of  Rubens,  which  artists  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  visit  for  the  last  200  years.  The  first  we  come  to 
is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  a  picture  justly  esteemed  as  the 
master-piece  of  Rubens,  and  which  is  in  some  degree  famihar  to 
the  whole  civilised  world,  in  consequence  of  having  been  so 
frequently  copied  and  engraved.  The  figure  of  the  dead  Christ, 
in  the  process  of  being  lowered  from  the  cross,  is  strikingly  faith- 
ful to  nature,  and  forms  the  central  and  principal  object  in  the 
piece.     The  picture  has  two  wings  to  fold  over  it,  and  on  these 
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are  representations  of  the  Salutation  and  Purification.  "SVe  went 
to  see  this  great  production  six  times  during  our  stay  in  Antwerp 
— the  church  being-  constantly  open — and  always  with  increased 
delig-ht.  The  companion  to  the  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  further 
transept  represents  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  the  body  of  Christ 
being"  seen  nailed  to  it,  while  a  number  of  figures  are  exerting- 
themselves  in  raising  it  into  its  place.  This  piece,  though  less 
celebrated,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  fidelity  of  di-awing  than  the 
other.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  a  third  picture  by 
Rubens,  placed  over  the  grand  altar ;  and  a  fourth,  representing 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  tomb,  is  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  side- chapels.  It  would  be  an  oft-repeated  tale  for  me  to 
make  a  single  remark  on  these  admirable  productions.  Nearly 
250  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  painted ;  yet  they  are  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  a  httle  faded  and  old  iu 
their  appearance,  and  though  the  substance  on  which  they  have 
been  painted  exhibits  a  few  cracks.  Before  quitting  the  edifice, 
we  mounted  to  nearly  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whence  a  view 
was  obtained,  including  the  borders  of  Holland,  Breda,  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  on  the  east,  Brussels  on  the  south,  Ghent  on  the 
west,  and  the  verge  of  the  sea  at  Flushing  on  the  north.  The 
tower  is  466  feet  in  height :  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  tower 
and  the  eastern  entrance  were  undergoing  considerable  repairs. 

We  visited  a  number  of  other  churches  noted  for  pictures  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  also  for  carvings  in 
marble  and  oak,  some  of  which,  such  as  rails  to  altars  t-^-isted  with 
garlands  of  flowers  sculptured  in  pure  white  marble,  were  among 
the  most  elegant  works  of  art  which  had  ever  come  under  our 
observation.  The  INIuseum  of  Antwerp  was  hkewise  visited  in  the 
course  of  our  ramble  through  the  town.  It  contains  a  collecrion 
of  pictures  from  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  including  four- 
teen productions  of  Rubens ;  but  though  these  have  commanded 
universal  admiration,  we  could  not  look  upon  them  with  any 
degree  of  complacency.  There  is  a  certain  point,  beyond  which, 
in  examining  representatidiis  of  crucifixions,  martyrdoms,  and 
other  physical  suffering's,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with  the 
reiteration  of  horrors,  and  the  spectacle  ceases  to  interest.  This 
point  we  had  now  gamed,  and  were  glad  to  make  our  escape  from 
the  collection  into  the  open  air. 

'  A  journey  to  Antwerp,'  says  Emerson  Tenrumt, '  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Rubens.'  It  is  so  :  and  here,  in  the  very  beautiful 
church  of  St  Jacques,  immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  is  the 
small  chapel  which  formerly  belonged  to  his  family,  and  which  is 
now  their  consecrated  mausoleum.  On  the  30th  May  16-40,  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  died,  and  the  rites  with  which  his  remains  were 
carried  to  this  their  last  resting-place,  were  performed  with  the 
most  imposing  solemnity.  The  surrounding  walls  and  aisles  were 
nung  with  black  cloth,  and  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  church 
walked  in  advance  of  the  funeral  procession.     Next  came  sixty 
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orphan  boys,  two  bearing-  a  crown  of  gold,  followed  by  others 
carrying-  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands ;  and  then  the  coffin,  sur- 
rounded by  the  more  immediate  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  chief  officei-s  of  the  city,  many  noblemen  of  dis- 
tinction, and  merchants,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting",  attended ;  and  m  the  midst  of  this  vast  assemblage, 
while  the  requiem  for  the  dead  was  being  chanted,  his  body  was 
lowered  into  the  vault  before  us,  which  now  contains  all  that  may 
yet  remain  of  that  dust  which  is  '  even  in  itself  an  immortahty.' 
Nor  does  it  sleep  there  alone ;  for  on  each  side  are  hkewise  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  the  two  dear  companions  who  were  the  chosen 
partners  of  his  life.  Looking  through  the  rails  which  divide  this 
sacred  spot  from  the  aisle  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  we  behold  a 
plain  white  marble  altar,  over  which  is  one  of  his  own  most 
lieautiful  paintings,  representing-  the  Virgin  Mary  and  infant 
Saviour,  with  the  adoration  of  St  Bonaventura.  In  this  smgu- 
larly  effectiv*^  picture,  the  colouring  of  which,  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  ^  is  yet  as  brig-ht  as  if  the  sun  shone  upon  it,'  he  has 
introduced  the  portraits  of  his  two  wives,  his  father,  his  gTand- 
father,  and  himself  in  the  character  of  St  George,  in  comphment 
to  King  Charles  I.,  who  conferred  on  him,  when  in  England,  the 
honoiu*  of  knighthood.  The  hfe  of  Rubens  is  singularly  interest- 
ing. He  lived  in  an  eventfal  age  ;  and  wliile,  as  a  diplomatist, 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  as 
a  private  individual  he  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  classes 
of  society.  His  habits  were  frugal ;  his  dihgence  extraordinary  ; 
and  nothing  can  inspire  us  with  a  more  favourable  idea  of  his 
chsposition,  than  his  conduct  towards  other  artists.  His  doors 
were  open  to  them  at  all  hours,  even  when  he  was  himself  at  the 
easel ;  and  although  he  seldom  paid  visits,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
inspect  the  work  of  any  artist  who  wished  his  advice,  and  often 
would  take  up  the  brush  himself  to  touch  such  parts  as  required 
it.  In  ever}'  picture  he  sought  to  discover  something  good ;  for 
it  was  his  great  dehght  to  acknowledge  merit,  and  encourage 
upon  every  occasion  his  brother  artists.  He  used  to  rise  very 
early — in  summer,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — and  immediately 
afterwards  attended  mass.  He  then  went  to  work,  and  wliile 
painting,  employed  a  person  to  read  to  him  from  one  of  his 
favourite  classical  authors ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a,nd 
delighted  in  Plutarch,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  which,  with 
Horace  and  Virgil,  were  his  favourite  authors.  An  hour  before 
dinner  he  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consisted  chief!}'  in  con- 
versing with  visitors,  who,  being  aware  of  his  habits,  knew  at 
what  hour  their  company  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  indulged 
sparingly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  drank  but  httle  wine. 
After  working  again  until  the  evening,  he  usually  rode  out  for  an 
hour  or  two.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  his  stables 
generally  contained  some  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  his  return 
home,  it  was  his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principallv  men 
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of  leaming",  or  artists,  with  whom  he  shared  his  frugal  supper- 
meal,  and  passed  the  evening'  in  instructive  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. Such  were  the  domestic  habits  of  this  illustrious  artist,  the 
details  of  whose  life  cannot  be  perused  without  conveying-  a  hvely 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  when  industry  is 
allied  with  g-enius,  men  may  command  success,  and  often  attain 
the  hig"hest  honours  of  the  state. 

Among-  the  churches  visited  by  us  during-  our  stay  in  the  town, 
was  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  v>-e  found  decorated  with  flowers 
and  growing-  shrubs,  disposed  in  a  tasteful  manner  among-  the 
aisles  and  on  the  high  altar.  Adjoining-  the  building,  and  near  the 
entrance,  the  visitor  is  shewn  through  a  door,  opening  into  a  place 
called  'the  Calvary' — a  small  plot  of  apparently  garden-ground, 
covered  with  a  motley  collection  of  the  statues  of  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  martyrs,  all  heterogeneously  huddled  together,  hke  so 
many  figures  in  a  sculptor's  yard,  without  any  regard  to  propor- 
tion, arrangement,  or  consistency  of  design.  Immediateh'  before 
us,  upon  a  mass  of  small  round  stones,  walled  up  to  a  considerable 
height,  was  a  clumsy  piece  of  sculpture-work,  exhibiting  the  cruci- 
fixion, with  figures  above,  below,  and  around,  which  we  abstain 
from  describing.  Underneath  this  unseemly  pile  was  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  th-;  spectacle,  which  assumes  to  be  a  model 
taken  from  Jerusalem  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Upon  entering  -a 
narrow  opening,  intended  to  represent  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  we 
found  ourselves  before  an  iron  grating,  railing  in  a  recess,  upon  the 
floor  of  which  is  a  bier,  covered  over  with  a  white  sheet,  and  the 
hand  apparently  of  the  dead  body  protruding  through  it.  The 
walls  of  this  cavernous-looking-  place  were  covered  with  figures  in 
different  attitudes,  with  their  faces  smeared  with  coarse  red  paint, 
to  depict  the  tortures  of  the  wicked  in  purgatory.  How  strange, 
that  such  things  should  be  presented  with  a  view  to  excite  to 
piety ! 

Trade  having  departed  from  Antwerp,  its  people  seem  to  make 
a  business  of  rehgion ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  gloom  and  silence 
exercise  an  overmastering  influence  in  the  place.  Latterly,  a 
spirit  of  modern  fife  has  been  attempted  to  be  introduced,  the  most 
significant  token  of  which  is  a  newly  erected  theatre  on  a  rather 
considerable  scale,  in  which  we  found  tolerable  acting  by  a  company 
of  French  players.  The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  where,  in  days  of 
yore,  5000  merchants  congregated  daily,  is  an  elegant  old  stmc- 
ture,  with  a  central  court  and  piazzas,  which  formed  a  model  for 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  It  is  unfortunately  placed  in 
a  confined  situation,  but  is  still  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  originally  destined. 

Returning  on  our  track,  it  was  necessary  again  to  pass  through 
ISIalines,  and  thence  a  run  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Bnissels. 
The  railway  terminates  at  the  outskirts  of  the"  lower  part  of  the 
town,  on  a  level  plain,  through  which  flows  the  river  Senne.  On 
a  small  island  formed  bv  the  Senne,  a  chapel  and  a  few  houses 
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were  built  about  the  year  600,  and  thus  was  commenced  a  town 
which  spread  to  both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  gradually  ascending- 
the  face  of  a  sloping"  hill,  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and  named 
Bruxelles,  or  Brussels— a  term  said  to  be  equivalent  to  Bridgetown 
in  the  old  Flemish  tong-ue. 

In  the  present  day,  Brussels  is  found  to  have  stretched  all  over 
the  face  of  the  rising-ground  to  its  broad  summit,  where  now  the 
liner  part  of  the  town  is  situated.  The  hill  fronting  the  south 
and  south-west  is  of  that  easy  inclination  which  permits  streets  to 
be  built  upon  it  in  regular  order ;  and  though  inconveniently  steep 
in  some  places  for  the  passage  of  wheeled-carriages  or  horses,  it  is 
nowhere  unsuitable  for  walking.  The  lower  and  upper  town,  as  they 
are  called,  differ  in  many  respects  from  each  other.  The  markets, 
the  theatre,  the  Exchange,  the  Post-office,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
also  some  splendid  old  family  mansions,  fashionable  in  their  day, 
and  a  large  infusion  of  mean  thoroughfares,  occupy  the  lower 
division.  The  upper  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  elegant 
mansions  of  the  gentry,  the  finest  kind  of  hotels,  the  palaces, 
senate-house,  and  other  structures  of  a  superior  description.  The 
Park  is  likewise  here.  Along  the  western  Boulevards,  an  exterior 
road  leading  down  to  the  lower  town,  there  are  also  many  man- 
sions of  modern  date,  the  residences  of  persons  of  the  higher 
classes.  Brussels  is  a  town  of  stone,  not  brick.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  every  edifice  is  painted  white  (in  oil),  and  this, 
with  the  white  jalousies  of  the  windows,  imparts  a  strikingly 
brilliant  appearance  to  the  streets,  particularly  in  the  sunshine 
of  summer.  Some  of  the  descending  streets  of  the  best  order 
are  hkewise  painted ;  but  the  further  down  you  proceed,  the 
darker  and  more  ancient  is  the  aspect  of  the  houses.  Another 
peculiarity  is  observable.  The  names  of  the  streets  and  the  words 
on  the  sign-boards  in  the  higher  town  are  in  French,  and  in  the 
lower  they  are  in  Flemish.  In  some  cases  they  are  both  in  French 
and  Flemish  in  the  lower,  as  if  to  suit  two  sets  of  people  which 
the  town  contains — as,  for  example,  '  Oude  Kirk  Straat — Rue  de 
i'Ancienne  Eghse,'  which  may  be  observed  marked  together  on 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets.  Latterly,  the  town  has  been 
hghted  with  gas,  but  as  yet  the  supply  of  water  is  entirely  from 
pubhc  or  private  weUs. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Brussels  is  a  remarkably  fine 
town,  and  that,  although  not  large,  it  is  in  other  respects  entitled 
to  rank  with  Paris  and  other  first-rate  continental  cities.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  vastly  improved  as  regards  paving, 
lighting,  and  the  construction  of  new  streets  and  covered  galleries 
or  passages,  tliese  latter  being  of  an  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
The  Park  of  Brussels  resembles  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  but  with 
lofty  trees  instead  of  shrubs.  I  do  not  know  any  city-view  more 
imposing  and  more  beautiful  than  that  wliich  we  obtain  from  the 
Place  Royale  across  to  the  entrance  of  the  Park.  The  Place 
Royale  is  a  lartre  open  square  (no  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  it  as  in 
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our  English  squares),  surrounded  with  tull  handsome  edifices,  with 
the  Church  of  fet  Jacques  in  the  centre  of  its  northern  side ;  opposite 
this  church  the  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  in  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal shops,  leads  down  a  mile  in  length  to  the  lower  town ;  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Place  there  is  an  opening-  which  leads  to, 
and  exposes  to  view,  the  g-rand  entrance  to  the  Park,  and  the  long- 
terrace-like  street  called  the  Rue  Rovale,  bounding-  the  Park  on  its 
southern  side.  The  appearance  of  everything-  in  this  part  of  the 
upper  town  is  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence.  The  Park,  to 
which  a  strang-er  usually  proceeds  on  his  first  excursion  through 
the  city,  is  planted  with  rows  of  trees  at  the  sides,  and  also  radi- 
ating from  a  centre,  where  there  is  a  pond  in  which  goldfish 
are  confined  for  the  amusement  of  the  promenaders.  Thick  shi-ub- 
heries,  light  coppices,  two  deep  dells,  and  patches  of  green-sward, 
variously  disposed  between  the  divisions,  give  variety  to  the  scene, 
while  at  different  points  are  disposed  marble  statues,  busts,  and 
vases,  in  the  style  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  prettily 
wooded  and  well-kept  piece  of  ground  forms,  as  we  obsei-^ed,  the 
chief  place  of  promenade  on  Sundays.  On  this  day,  which  is  one 
of  general  recreation  in  Brussels,  a  mihtar^-  band  takes  its  station 
in  one  of  the  clumps  of  wood  near  a  central  plot,  where  there  are 
numerous  seats  scattere'i  about  for  the  visitors.  AH  classes  move 
hither  in  croA^'ds  on  these  occasions ;  and  from  the  immense  con- 
course which  is  seen  moving  in  every  direction,  a  good  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  luxuiy  and  fashion  of  the  Belgian  metropohs. 

The  Park  is  environed  with  a  number  of  the  principal  state 
buildings.  At  the  western  extremity  is  situated  the  Senate  House, 
and  opposite  it,  on  the  east,  close'  by  the  Place  Royale,  is  the 
palace  of  the  king.  At  the  north-east  comer,  adjacent  to  the 
king's  palace,  stands  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
king's  palace,  now  inhabited  by  Leopold,  is  a  handsome  Grecian 
structure  of  large  extent,  no  way  secluded  from  the  street,  and  is 
said  not  to  contain  anythmg  of  particular  interest  to  strangers. 
The  love  of  sight-seeing  is  concentrated  on  the  palace  of  the  Pi-ince 
of  Orange.  Here  we  found  a  crowd  waithig  for  admission,  and, 
taking  our  place,  we  were  allowed  to  enter  as  soon  as  a  previous 
set  of  visitors  had  been  dismissed.  The  edifice,  which  measures 
•230  feet  in  length,  was  planned  by  the  Dutch  architect  Vander- 
straeten,  and  fiiushed  for  "William,  'king  of  the  Netherlands,  only 
about  a  year  before  the  revolution  which  in  1830  displaced  his 
dynasty.  Exteriorly,  it  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  surmounted 
by  Ionic  pilasters  extending  along  its  two  stories,  and  is  tasteful  in 
its  appearance.  The  interior  is  disposed  so  as  to  render  the  ground- 
floor  of  no  avail  except  for  mean  purposes ;  the  whole  strength  of 
the  design  is  thrown  into  the  series  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
which  we  reach  by  an  exceedingly  grand  stiiircase  of  marble. 
Having  arrived  at  ^he  upper  lobby,  the  crowd  of  visitors  is  told 
to  halt  until  each  person  has  his  or  her  feet  invested  in  a  pair  of 
soft  woollen  slippers  over  the  shoes,  in  order  to  save  the  floors 
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from  being"  injured.  All  being-  properly  accoutred,  vre  are  bid  to 
enter  the  lirst  apartment  in  the  suite.  The  firet  thing-  remarked 
on  entrance  is  the  smooth  polished  floor,  along-  which  we  ghde  or 
skate,  rather  than  walk,  the  surface  being-  to  all  appearance  as 
shppery  as  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  floor  of  each  room  is  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  consists  of  small  pieces  of  rosewood,  oak,  and  other 
very  fine  woods,  inlaid  in  stars  and  patterns  of  divers  shapes. 
These  floors  alone  must  have  cost  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  suite  of  apartments  consists  of  the  usual  court-hke  waiting, 
reception,  throne,  dining*,  and  ball  rooms.  They  are  diversified 
in  appearance  by  the  colours  of  their  walls.  One  is  decorated 
with  hanging's  of  green  silk,  another  has  crimson,  a  third  blue, 
and  a  fourth  crimson-velvet  with  gold  fringes.  The  curtains 
of  the  windows  are  of  a  silk  fabric  similar  to  these  g-orgeous 
hangings  or  coverings  of  the  walls.  The  ball-room  or  grand 
saloon  is  a  spacious  apartment,  with  walls  of  a  light  yellowish- 
coloured  marble,  and  enriched  with  twelve  or-molu  stands  for 
candles,  of  twelve  feet  in  height,  each  of  which,  it  was  mentioned 
to  us,  was  worth  L.600.  From  this  apartment  we  were  led  to 
the  vestibule  where  we  had  entered,  there  divested  of  our  clumsy 
feet  trappings,  and  conducted  to  the  door.  Here,  on  passing  out, 
each  paid  his  fee  ;  altogether,  for  our  party  of  four,  six  francs  were 
exacted  ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  the  person  who  acts  as 
showman  must  clear  something  like  L.IOOO  a  year.  At  present, 
the  house  is  under  national  sequestration. 

Bmssels  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  a  picture  museum, 
and  an  institution  for  exhibiting  philosophical  and  other  instru- 
ments, all  of  which,  with  one  or  two  private  palaces,  fonn  objects 
for  the  visits  of  strangers.  As  descriptions  of  such  places,  however, 
have  usually  httle  interest,  I  offer  only  the  following  sketches  of 
what  came  under  our  noti('e. 

In  proceeding  down  the  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour,  the  eye 
catches  sight  of  a  tall  Gothic  spire,  rising'  in  prominent  rehef  from 
the  centre  of  the  older  portion  of  the  town  beneath.  This  is  the 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an  edifice  which  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  an  open  market-place,  near  the  foot  of  the  street.  The 
square  is  surrounded  with  exceedingly  picturesque  buildings,  in 
the  Spanish  style,  harmonising  well  with  the  magnificent  structure 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  they  environ.  This  large  pile  of 
building  is  several  stories  in  height,  and  of  great  length,  with  a 
vast  number  of  windows  in  front,  and  also  in  the  tall  narrow  roof. 
The  tower  springs  from  nearly  the  centre  of  the  front,  and,  rising 
to  a  hei"-ht  of  364  feet,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
Lombardo-Gothic  in  the  world.  It  is  hght,  elegant,  and  pointed 
with  a  gilt  copper  figure  of  St  IMichael  standing  on  the  apex,  as  a 
vane.  The  house  is  quadrangfular,  with  a  square  in  the  centre,  and 
is  now  used  for  municipal  purposes,  including  those  of  the  police. 
It  was  erected  in  the  year  1441.  In  the  grand  saloon,  on  the  first 
floor  from  the  street,  Charles  V.  held  his  court  while  in  Brussels ; 
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and  here,  on  the  '2oth  of  October  luo5,  did  he  abdicate  his  sove- 
reignty in  favour  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  through  whose  cruelty  the 
northern  Netherlands  were  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,  or  ancient  market-place,  in  which  stands 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
executed  on  the  5th  of  June  1568. 

The  Cathedral  of  Brussels,  or  Church  of  St  Gudule,  is  another 
fine  old  Gothic  structure  meriting  the  admiration  of  visitors.  It 
stands  in  one  of  the  old  sloping  streets,  with  an  open  space  around, 
and  its  spires,  though  not  tall,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It 
was  erected  in  1275  ;  but  having  been  partially  destroyed  by  a 
mob  of  violent  reformers  in  1579,  much  of  it  is  of  a  more  modem 
date.  The  appearance  is,  nevertheless,  old  and  dingy ;  and  at 
present  considerable  repairs  are  in  the  course  of  being  made  on  the 
exterior  ornamental  stones.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  figures 
of  saints  in  stone  on  the  rows  of  pillars  in  the  nave,  and  a  pulpit 
of  carved  wood- work.  The  figure  of  each  saint,  which  is  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  elevated  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor,  is  sculp- 
tured with  surprising  skill :  the  whole  are  by  Flemish  and  French 
artists.  The  pulpit,  which  stands  on  the  open  floor  between  two 
of  the  pillars,  is  a  most  elaborate  work  of  art,  emblematic  of  the 
Fall  of  Man.  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  the  size  of  life, 
sustaining  the  globe;  r.n  angel  is  driving  them  from  Paradise, 
and  Death  is  pursuing  them.  The  fig-ure  and  countenance  of 
Adam  (carved  in  dark  yellow  wood)  are  exceedingly  expressive 
and  striking.  The  concavity  of  the  globe  fonns  the  pulpit,  which 
rests  upon  the  tree  of  Good  and  Evil,  laden  with  fruit,  and  deco- 
rated with  birds,  some  of  which,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  any  work  of  ornithology.  The  tree  is  represented  as 
growing  up  the  back  of  the  putpit,  with  its  branches  and  two 
angels  supporting  the  canopy  overhead.  This  beautiful  work  of 
art  was  executed  by  Yerbruggen  of  Antwerp  in  1699,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Cathedral  of  Bnissels  by  Maria  Theresa  a  few 
years  later.  The  church  contains  several  splendid  objects  in  the 
side-chapels,  besides  some  monuments  of  distinguished  personages 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  The  grand  altar 
is  a  gorgeous  structure  of  white  marble,  erected  in  1743,  from  a 
bequest  of  18,000  florins  made  by  a  pious  and  wealthy  widow  in 
the  town.  Latterly,  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  modem 
coloured  glass,  representing  Scriptural  scenes  :  they  are  spoken  of 
as  being  well  executed ;  but  they  seemed  to  us  extravagantly  fuU 
of  blue,  and  are  inferior  in  taste  and  tone  to  the  old  painted 
windows  of  Gouda. 

A  glance  at  the  shop-windows  of  Brussels  makes  it  evident  that 
a  taste  for  elegant  articles,  many  of  them  of  native  manufacture, 
generally  prevails.  Lace,  tapestiy,  silks,  gloves,  cloth,  jewellery, 
house-fumiture,  and  books,  invite  the  attention  of  strangers ; 
and  it  may  be  noticed,  that  a  considerable  retail-trade  is  going 
on.     The  book-shops  are  exceedingly  numerous,  wliich  may  be 
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considered  a  good  iudication  of  the  literary  tastes  of  the  people. 
In  walking-  throii»-h  the  streets  on  Sunday,  I  had  occasion  to  obserye 
that  a  number  ot  young*  Tromen,  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
shops,  were  sitting  behind  the  counter  diligently  engaged  in  read- 
ing. The  activity  displayed  in  reproducing  French  hterature  is  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  the  announcement  which  took 
place  during  my  stay,  of  an  edition  of  a  certain  Parisian  newspaper, 
which  was  to  be  issued  within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
paper  from  Paris. 

Brussels  possesses  a  botanical  garden,  supported  by  a  company 
of  shareholders ;  it  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  and  forms  a 
dehghtiul  promenade  on  the  days  on  which  it  is  open  to  visitors. 
It  is  situated  on  an  irregular  piece  of  ground  on  the  western 
Boulevards,  at  a  place  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  walls.  In  the  same  quarter,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  garden, 
is  placed  the  royal  observatory,  an  institution  through  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  conducted  by  the  accomplished  M.  Quetelet, 
chief-astronomer.  The  observatory  contains  a  number  of  in- 
vStruments  of  great  value,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Brussels,  is  situated  the 
palace  of  Laeken,  which  now  forms  a  comitry  residence  for  King 
Leopold  and  his  family.  The  small  village  of  Laeken,  through 
which  we  drive  before  reaching  the  royal  domain,  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  contains  a  number  of  guiuengttes,  or  taverns  with  pubhc 
gardens,  where  we  obseiwed  parties  sitting  in  the  open  air  playing 
at  dominoes,  and  otherwise  amusing  themselves.  The  palace  and 
its  environing  pleasure-gi'ounds  and  garden  are  secluded  from 
exterior  observation  by  plantations  of  tall  trees ;  and,  uniting  this 
seclusion  with  the  exceeding  lowness  of  the  situation  in  the  swampy 
plain  of  the  Senne  and  its  tributary  canals,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  locality'  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  chosen,  whether  with 
respect  to  cheerfulness  or  salubrity.  The  palace,  a  large  structure, 
in  a  handsome  Grecian  stv'le,  was  erected  in  1784,  as  a  residence 
for  the  Austrian  viceroy.  Some  time  after  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  it  was  sold 
in  lots,  and  would  have  been  demohshed  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
position of  Napoleon,  who  purchased  it,  and  again  fitted,  it  up 
as  a  palace  of  royalty.  It  was  here  he  signed  his  unfortimate 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  From  the  period  of  Napo- 
leon's fall,  the  palace  has  become  the  property*  of  the  cro"vvn,  and 
has  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  successively  called  to 
govern  Belgium.  Already,  in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  Laeken 
has  afforded  a  lodging  to  princes  of  four  dynasties.  Since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Leopold,  the  grounds  have  been  considerably 
extended,  and  now  contain  200  Enghsh  acres.  They  are  laid  out 
with  much  taste,  and  comprehend  a  number  of  summer-houses, 
green-houses,  and  an  orangerj\ 

For  those  who  have  time   to    spare,    many  most   agreeable 
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excursions  may  be  made  in  the  environs  of  Brussels  to  different 
villag-es  where  fetes  are  constantly  occurring-,  and  to  "U'liich  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  resort  in  great  numbers  in  the  summer  months. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  \'isited  scenes,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  mention,  is  that  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  at  the  distance  of  an 
easy  forenoon's  excursion. 

A  stay  of  a  few  days  in  Brussels  impressed  us  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  it  as  a  place  of  residence.  Both  in  external 
aspect,  and  in  various  social  peculiarities,  it  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Paris ;  but  the  people  here,  and  in  some  other 
places  in  Belgium,  are  much  more  like  the  Eng-lish  than  the 
French.  The  Belgians  are  an  active  and  business-minding*  people ; 
and,  thoug'h  lively  enoug'h  in  their  manner,  are  evidently  not 
wanting-  in  the  solid  qualities  requisite  for  the  mercantile  character. 
Those  we  see  in  such  towns  as  Brussels,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  English  in  anything  but  their  language — they  may  be  called 
an  Enghsh  people  speaking  French ;  wliile  those  in  the  country, 
who  form  the  Flemish  part  of  the  population,  are  remarkable  for 
their  old-fashioned  steadv  habits,  like  their  brethren  the  boors  of 
Holland. 

For  some  httle  time  Brussels  fonned  my  head-quarters,  whence 
I  diverged  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  elementary 
education,  crime,  and  f.gricultural  operations.  The  system  of 
school-instmction,  I  regret  to  say,  was  found  to  be  less  perfect  or 
commendable  than  that  which  had  merited  approbation  in  Holland. 
Of  the  social  condition  of  the  rural  population,  there  was  much  for 
the  stranger  to  observe,  and  to  feel  interested  in.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  land  in  Belgium  is  altogether  peculiar.  That  kuid  of 
small  farming-  M'liich  is  known  to  produce  misery  elsewhere,  is 
here  can-ied  on  with  a  success  which  is  puzzling  to  the  social 
economist.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  hes  unquestionably  in 
the  industrious,  orderly,  and  self-denying  habits  of  the  people, 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  correct  principles  in  husbandry 
— such  as  a  ]iroper  rotation  of  cropping,  and  g-ood  management  of 
manures.  The  farms  generally  vary  in  size  from  five  to  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  some  being  as  large  as  fifty,  but  few  extending-  to 
a  hundred  acres.  The  culture  of  the  light  and  fertile  soil  may  be 
said  to  be  a  species  of  gardening,  in  which  nearly  all  the  labour  is 
perfoi-med  by  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  family. 
Nothing  can  be  more  neat  and  attractive  thai)  the  small  white- 
washed farm-steadings,  and  the  well  laid-out  plots  of  ground,  in 
which  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  among  the  growing-  crops.  The 
whole  is  a  picture  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  statistical  inquu-y,  that  the  agricultural  population, 
whose  lives  are  a  constant  struggle,  are  among  the  most  contented 
and  well-behaved  peasantry  in  the  world.  AVith  but  sufficient  to 
pay  a  moderate  rent,  and  hve  in  a  humble  manner,  their  system 
of  farming,  unless  for  prudential  habits,  would  speedily  cover  the 
soil  with  a  swarm  of  paupers.     It  becomes  tolerablv  evident,  that 
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the  too  rapid  increase  of  population  is  checked  by  the  universal 
repugnance  to  marrying:  before  the  subsistence  of  a  family  can  be 
readily  and  honestly  obtained  by  industiy.  Conversing-  on  this 
subject  at  Brussels  with  M.  le  Compte  Arrivebene,  I  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  had  resided  for  eleven  years  in  a  villag"e  called 
Gaesbeck,  in  the  province  of  Srabant,  containing-  364  inhabitants, 
and  that,  during*  the  whole  of  the  period,  neither  a  crime  nor 
a  culpable  indiscretion  had  been  committed.  The  g-reater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  renters  and  cultivators  of  land,  to  the  extent 
of  live  or  six  acres  each  family;  and  this,  with  a  cottag-e  and 
grarden,  is  quite  enough  to  render  them  comfortable.  They  are  all 
Roman  Catholics,  and  exceedingly  devout.  Their  piety,  however, 
does  not  render  them  gloomy  and  morose :  they  have  fifteen 
holidays  throughout  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays ;  and  these 
they  partly  devote  to  dancing  and  out-of-door  amusements.  The 
food  of  this  cheerful,  industrious,  and  religious  people,  is  of  a 
simple  kind.  It  consists  of  coffee  with  bread  early  in  the  morning; 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  with  milk,  at  nine  o'clock ;  potatoes  with 
lard  at  noon ;  m  the  evening,  a  salad  with  bread ;  and  occasionally 
there  is  a  little  beer.  Whether  a  people,  capable  of  better  thing-s, 
should  contentedly  drudge  on  with  so  slender  a  reward,  may  be 
matter  for  consideration,  and  perhaps  regi'et.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
cert-ain  that  Belgian  peasant-hfe,  such  as  it  is,  possesses  some 
agreeable  features,  and  may  form  a  favourable  contrast  with  what 
prevails  throughout  the  British  islands. 

English  "visitors  of  Brussels  usually  devote  a  day  to  an  excur- 
sion to  the  field  of  "Waterloo,  which  they  can  now  easily  reach 
by  means  of  a  stage-coach,  specially  established  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  departs  every  morning-  from  the  Place  Royale.  Our 
excursion  to  Waterloo  formed  the  commencement  of  a  journey 
to  Namur  and  the  southern  part  of  Belgium,  which  may  now  be 
briefly  described. 

The  country,  on  leaving  Brussels,  begins  to  ascend  in  gentle 
undulations,  and  to  partake  of  rather  bleakish  upland,  here  and 
there  darkened  with  patches  of  trees,  and  exhibiting  more  than 
usually  shabby  villages.  At  two  or  three  miles  from  Brussels,  we 
pass  the  forest  of  Soignes,  a  tract  of  tall  fir-trees,  with  no  feature  of 
liveliness  to  cheer  its  gloom  ;  and  at  nine  miles  we  reach  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  easily  distinguishable  by  its  neat  brick  church,  the 
only  good  edifice  in  the  place.  We  are  still,  however,  two  miles 
from  '  the  field,'  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
village  was  not  in  the  least  entitled  to  give  its  name  to  the  battle. 
Passing  along,  we  reach,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  village  of 
Mont  St  Jean,  a  conirregation  of  dwelhngs  much  superior  to 
Waterloo ;  and  at  a  mile  beyond,  we  attain  the  head  of  a  shg-ht 
ascent,  where  stands  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  battle-field.  Here  the  main  road,  which 
proceeds  in  a  straig-ht  line  down  the  shallow  but  wide  hollow 
towards  the  extremitv  of  the  horizon  at  Genappe,  is  cut  across  by 
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an  inferior  country  road ;  and  it  was  along-  tliis  ridge,  in  the  line 
of  the  cross-path,  that  the  Eng-hsh  amiy  was  posted.  The  French 
lay  on  the  opposite  rising-ground  on  the  south,  and  the  heat  of  the 
battle  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  shallow  vale  at  the  farm- 
house of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hugoumont.  Several  monuments, 
commemorative  of  distinguished  officers,  now  occupy  points  on 
the  brow  of  the  ridge  by  the  road-side ;  but  the  tree  called  the 
WelHngton-tree,  once  a  prominent  object,  is  gone.  Proceeding  for 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  along  the  cross-road,  we  reach 
the  base  of  a  huge  mound  of  earth,  wliich,  with  very  bad  taste, 
has  been  erected  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  victor}'.  It  is  a 
conical  tumulus,  200  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  the'  figure  of  a 
hon,  cast  by  Cockerill  of  Seraing,  from  the  metaf  of  cannon  cap- 
tured in  the  engagement,  A  long  flight  of  steps  aids  the  ascent, 
and  from  the  summit  we  are  offered  a  complete  panoramic  view 
of  the  whole  field  and  many  miles  of  country'  beyond.  At  the 
period  of  my  visit,  the  fields  around  had  been"  for  "^the  most  part 
cleared  of  their  grain,  and  now  lay  in  stubble,  or  were  in  the 
process  of  tillage  for  a  new  crop.  As  regards  merely  physical 
features,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  please  the  eye  in  the 
prospect ;  a  person  who  attended  as  guide  mentioned  that  the  fields 
still  bore  much  heavier  crops  than  others  at  a  distance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  c  (  bodies  of  men  and  horses  which  had  here 
enriched  the  soil.  "NVhat  a  mocker^'  of  mihtary  glory !  A  shower 
now  falhng  drove  us  humedly  to  the  carriage,  which  awaited 
us  on  the  road,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our  way,  by  Genappe 
and  Quatre-Bras,  to  Namur,  a  distance  of  thirty-three "mOes,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  from  Waterloo. 

The  district  through  which  our  route  lay  forms  part  of  Hainault, 
a  province  of  a  hilly  or  at  least  elevated  character,  and  altogether 
different  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  Flanders.  The  people,  too,  are 
less  neat  and  economical  in  their  arrangements  ;  some  of  the 
villag'es  were  poor  and  dirty,  and  the  gTowing  of  flax  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of  support.  At  spots  where  the 
work  of  the  hai-^'est  was  proceeding,  we  observ^ed  the  peculiar 
Hainault  scythe  in  operation,  by  which  the  grain  was  cut  down 
with  considerable  rapidity,  though,  to  my  fancy,  the  process 
appeared  slovenly  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sickle  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  reaper.  Hainault  derives  less  importance  from 
its  agiiculture  than  its  mines  of  coal,  of  wliich  a  fifth  part  is 
exported  to  France.  The  mines  of  Charleroi  and  Mons  are  of  vast 
extent  and  incalculable  value.  By  means  of  short  railways,  the  pits 
communicate  with  the  navigable  rivers  or  canals.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  hkewise  rich  in  stone  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
the  blue  stone  of  Tournay,  and  the  marbles  of  St  Anne,  Charleroi, 
and  Chimay,  possess  a  liigh  reputation. 

Within  Hamault  lies  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  Valley  of 
the  Sambre,  a  small  river  we  see  on  our  right  on  descending  to 
Namur,  where  it  falls  into  the  ^Meuse,  a  stream  of  considerable 
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size.  The  angle  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  waters,  point- 
ing- towards  the  north-east,  is  a  high  rocky  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  citadel,  a  series  of  loopholed  battlements,  overlooking 
the  town,  and  commanding  the  vales  both  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse.  The  town  itself,  in  which  we  spent  a  night,  hke  all 
places  hemmed  in  by  walls,  consists  of  crooked  and  nan'ow  streets 
of  tall  old  houses,  and,  except  one  or  two  churches,  has  nothing 
of  interest  for  strangers.  From  the  number  of  shops  in  which 
cutlery  and  articles  of  brass  are  exhibited  for  sale,  it  may  be 
ascertained  that  these  kinds  of  goods  are  a  staple  manufacture  in 
Namnr,  which  may  appropriately  enough  be  called  the  Sheffield  of 
Belgium. 

The  Valley  of  the  ]\Ieuse,  as  it  hes  exposed  from  the  quay  at 
Xamur,  opens  up  a  new  scene  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  wide-spread 
industry.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  river  was  travelled  only  by 
boats  drawn  by  a  train  of  horses,  and  was  therefore  of  httle  use ; 
it  is  now  navigated  daily  by  small  steam-boats  from  Dinant, 
eighteen  miles  above  Xamur,  to  Liege,  about  fiftj'-four  miles  below 
it ;  the  voyage  between  these  extreme  points,  in  going  down,  being 
usually  performed  in  nine  hours.  The  sceneiy  on  the  banks  above 
Namur  is  grand  and  imposing,  consisting  of  high  bluffs  and  chffy 
precipices,  often  dotted  over  with  shrubs,  or  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  ruins  of  an  antique  castle.  From  Namur  downwards,  the 
river  winds  through  a  country  presenting  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  Rhine  scenery',  with  the  qualification  of  shewing 
more  hfe  and  industrial  enterprise.  As  we  sail  down  between  the 
romantic  rocks,  whose  bases  frequently  approach  the  water  so 
closely  as  to  leave  space  only  for  the  pubHc  highway,  we  are  alter- 
nately charmed  with  the  rough  abutments  and  rich  slopes  clothed 
with  vines  to  their  summits,  the  gray-tiled  cottages  perched  among 
the  cliffs,  and  the  old  red  chateaux  with  jalousy-covered  windows, 
stuck  on  the  uppermost  peaks  ;  or,  what  becomes  more  frequent 
as  we  get  further  down,  the  spectacle  of  little  \'illages,  nesthng  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  obviously  the  centre  of  mining  or 
smeltmg  operations.  At  about  half-way  to  Liege,  we  pass  on  the 
right  the  ancient  town  of  Huy,  stuck  awkwardly  on  the  face  of 
the  hiU,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  fortification, 
apparently  of  immense  strength,  and  commanding,  with  rows  of 
bristhng  cannon,  the  passage  up  and  down  the  ^leuse.  Part  of 
the  town  is  on  the  low  ground  on  the  left  bank,  the  two  divisions 
being  connected  by  a  long  stone-bridge,  beneath  which  the  steamer 
barely  clears  its  way.  Shortly  after,  we  pass  the  ancient  castellated 
chateau  of  Chocquier,  planted  on  the  apex  of  a  chff",  which  rises 
precipitously  about  300  feet  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
further  on,  on  the  right,  the  country  now  softening  into  gently 
ascending  fields  or  stretches  of  flat  meadow-land,  we  come  in  front 
of  the  ironworks  of  Sei-aing,"  the  far-famed  estabhshment  of  Mr 
Cockerill.  Behind  a  long  and  useful  quay,  the  works  stretch 
upwards  in  the  form   of  a  series  of  large  quadrangular  brick 
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edifices,  surrounding-  open  squares,  with  various  tall  cones  and 
chimneys,  sending*  forth  masses  of  smoke,  and  so  many  detached 
building-s  and  rows  of  d\velhng--houses  for  workmen,  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  manufacturing  tovm.  It  is  useful  to  mention,  that 
the  law  which  at  one  time  prevented  Eng-lish  machine-makers 
from  exporting"  the  produce  of  their  industry,  led  to  the  erection 
of  the  Seraing"  and  other  eng-ineering-  works  to  supply  the  conti- 
nental demand ;  this  unfortunate  law  being"  one  of  the  great 
suicidal  measures  for  which  British  legislation  too  long  possessed 
an  unhappy  celebrity.  As  our  steamer  shot  down  the  stream, 
after  pausing  for  a  minute  opposite  the  quay  to  land  passengers, 
I  could  not  avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  enterprise  and  power  of  combination,  which  here,  in  a 
foreign  country,  had  planted  u  faithful  representation  of  those 
great  factory  estabhshments  in  which  our  country  has  so  much 
reason  to  pride  herself. 

From  three  to  four  miles  below  Seraing,  the  countiy  expands, 
particularly  towards  the  right ;  and  at  this  distance  we  come  in 
sig-ht  of  the  ancient  city  of  Liege,  reposing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  backed  by  a  green  hill,  plenteously  dotted  over  with 
houses  and  gardens,  straggling  out  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town.  During  the  few  hours  of  our  stay,  we  found  the  old  capital 
of  the  prince-bishops  to  be  little  ditferent  from  what  we  had  for- 
merly seen  it.  The  fine  quay,  stretching'  along  the  Meuse,  was 
well  filled  with  craft  which  carried  on  a  communication  with  the 
Lower  Rhine,  or  with  the  upper  part  of  the  countrv' ;  while  the 
streets  exhibited  their  usual  bustle.  Crowds  of  passengers  pushed 
along  in  different  directions :  and  of  the  staple  manufacture,  fire- 
anus,  we  observed  quantities  in  the  hands  of  artisans  in  every 
quarter.  Being  the  metropolis  of  a  wide  district  around,  the  town 
contains  many  handsome  shops,  filled  with  goods  of  Belgian  and 
Swiss  manufacture.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
jewellers'  shops  and  booths,  in  which  are  displayed  vast  quantities 
of  trinkets  in  gold  and  silver,  for  use  in  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  church. 

The  railway  by  which  the  traveller  may  now  reach  Liege  from 
Brussels,  yjroceeds  onward  to  Aix-la-Chapelie  and  Cologne,  byway 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Vesdre.  The  yalley,  picturesque  and  beautiful, 
forms  an  attractive  scene  for  tourists  ;  those  who  are  wise  and  have 
time  to  spare,  will  not  rush  too  quickly  throuiirh  this  interesting 
piece  of  countrv",  but  devote  a  few  days  to  a  ramble  into  the 
Ardennes,  of  which  the  Valley  of  the  Vesdre  is  a  part.  In  the 
journey  up  the  yalley,  we  have  occasion  to  pass  Chaudfontaine,  a 
favourite  resort  on  account  of  its  hot  waters. 

After  advancing  for  several  miles,  we  turned  aside  to  the  right, 
at  the  busy  manufacturing  village  of  Pepinsterre,  and  thence 
diverged  on  an  excursion  to  Spa.  The  approach  to  Spa  from 
Pepinsterre  is  by  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Waay,  a  tributary 
of  the  VesdrC;  and  equals  in  picturesque  appearance  the  country 
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throug-h  whicli  we  have  just  passed.  The  principal  object  demand- 
ing" attention  on  our  route,  is  the  mag-nilicent  ruin  of  the  castle  of 
Franchimont,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  marquises  of  that  name, 
whose  rights  ultimately  merged  in  the  prince-bishops  of  Lieg-e. 
It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  mount  on  the  left  of  the 
road ;  and  at  its  base  crouch  an  antiquated  hamlet  and  church, 
bearing"  all  the  appearance  of  having  declined  in  fortunes  with  the 
feudal  strong-hold  overhead.  Obscure  as  both  castle  and  hamlet 
are  in  the  topoo-raphy  of  modern  Belgium,  they  are  not  unnoticed 
in  the  pag"e  ot  chivalrous  history.  Hence  went  forth  the  brave 
600  Franchimont ois,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  ^Qth  October  1466, 
made  a  bold  effort  to  seize  the  persons  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  and 
Louis  XL,  while  they  lay  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  under  the 
walls  of  Liege.  They  were,  as  is  well  known,  slaughtered  in  the 
attempt.  Their  heroism  has  been  commemorated  b}"  an  inscription 
on  the  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  miles  which  intervene  between 
Franchimont  and  Spa,  we  pass  a  variety  of  charming*  views  of 
woodland  scenery  ;  and  finally,  on  emerging  from  a  long  avenue 
of  trees,  we  find  ourselves  entering  Spa,  which  may  be  observed 
to  consist  of  a  cluster  of  neat  white  houses,  thrown  into  the  form 
of  two  or  three  irreg'ular  streets  and  open  promenades,  the  whole 
embowered  amidst  trees  and  gardens,  and  overhung,  on  the  north 
and  east,  by  a  woody  mountain-range. 

Spa  was  at  one  period  highly  distinguished  for  its  springs,  and 
was  of  such  universal  resort,  that  its  name  was  freely  appropriated 
and  bestowed  on  any  place  possessing  water  of  the  mineral  kind. 
In  those  times,  its  celebrity  w^as  sustained  by  various  royal  vale- 
tudinarians and  nobles  without  number  flocking  hither  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  The  greatest  patron  of  all,  however,  was 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  visited  it  in  1717 — a  circumstance 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants ;  for,  in  gratitude  for  the 
benefit  he  derived,  he  built  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  portico  over 
the  main  spring  the  Pouhon,  in  the  centre  of  the  village ;  and 
there  it  stands,  the  only  building  of  architectural  elegance  in  the 
place.  Spa  seems  now  to  be  the  resort  only  of  a  comparatively 
quiet  tribe  of  persons,  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  seek  for 
health  and  pleasure  at  the  springs  of  Nassau  or  Baden.  Yet  Spa 
is  a  truly  healthful  and  pretty  spot,  and  to  my  mind  is  greatly 
preferable  to  any  of  the  up-countrj^  places  of  racket  and  "resort. 
The  principal  and  most  frequented  spring,  called  the  Pouhon,* 
which  rises  in  great  abundance  in  a  recess  of  the  building  already 
alluded  to,  is  an  active  and  powerful  chalybeate,  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  gives  it  vivacity,  and  quahfies  it  for  being 
preserved  and  sent  in  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Near  it  are 
baths  for  the  use  of  those  who  require  them.  The  water  is  con- 
sidered efficacious  in  cases  of  impaired  nervous  energy  and  in 

*  Pouhon  is  a  corruption  in  the  "Walloon  tongue  from  puiser,  to  draw. 
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bilious  complaints.  There  are  four  other  spring's — the  Geronstere, 
the  Souveniere,  the  Groesbeck,  and  the  Tonnelets — at  the  distance, 
respectively,  of  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  town  in  different 
directions,  and  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  Near  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Souveniere  is  shewn  a  walk  amono-  the  woods,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
when  here  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  in  1787.  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  accompanied  them  as  g-overness,  rendered  their  sojourn 
memorable  by  a  touching-  drama,  entitled  VAveugle  de  Spa.  Close 
by  the  source  of  the  Souveniere,  a  rock  is  shewn,  on  which  is  a 
mark  somewhat  resembling-  that  of  the  human  foot.  Superstition, 
never  at  a  loss  in  such  cases,  has  induced  the  credulous  villagers  to 
call  it  the  footprint  of  St  Remaele,  the  patron  saint  of  Spa ;  and 
beheving-  in  its  wonderful  virtues,  they  scrupulously  place  their 
rig-ht  foot  in  it  when  drinking-  the  waters. 

The  visitants  of  Spa  usually  ride  on  ponies  or  in  carriag-es  to 
these  rural  spring's  ;  and  as  riding-,  driving',  and  walking',  are  the 
g-reat  occupations  of  the  day,  it  may  be  supposed  that  not  a  httle 
of  the  health  which  the  water-drinkers  acquire  is  attributable  to 
these  out-of-doors  recreations.  For  those  who  are  desirous  of 
spending-  their  time  in  the  town,  there  are  two  libraries  with 
reading-rooms,  at  which  English  papers  are  to  be  found  ;  a  salle 
de  spectacle ;  and  a  redoute  where,  at  the  period  of  our  visit, 
g'ambhng'  was  carried  on  upon  a  moderate  scale.  The  town 
possesses  a  parish  church  of  considerable  size,  and  also  a  convent 
of  Capuchin  monks,  who  are  described  as  men  of  a  superior  cha- 
racter. During'  the  season,  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  with 
service  in  the  Enghsh  tong-ue,  is  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
Eng'hsh  famihes  and  visitants — sum  expected  to  be  given  for  ad- 
mittance by  each  casual  visitor  (according  to  the  carte),  one  franc. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  this  pleasing  summer  retreat,  which 
I  am  sure  would  be  resorted  to  by  hundreds  of  EngUsh  famihes, 
if  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  modest  merits,  its  salubrious  climate, 
its  delightful  walks  among  the  woody  Ardennes,  its  excellent 
hotels  and  lodging-houses,  the  respectability  of  its  settled  society, 
the  abundance  of  its  provisions,  and,  joined  to  all,  its  easy  access 
from  Ostend  by  way  of  Liege.  I  have  left  only  one  thing  to  say 
of  Spa,  and  that  is  its  manufacture  of  wooden  boxes  and  other 
small  objects.  The  raw  material  is  a  fine  white  wood,  wliich,  on 
being  soaked  in  the  mineral  waters,  assumes  a  dehcate  slate  or 
dove  colour.  Thus  dyed,  the  boxes  receive  paintings  of  flowers, 
figures,  or  scenes  of  various  kinds,  in  a  highly  tasteful  style  of 
art ;  after  which  they  are  varnished  with  a  transparent  liquid, 
which  hardens,  and  is  equally  proof  against  heat  and  moisture. 
The  inventor,  or  at  least  improver,  of  this  ingenious  manufacture, 
was  a  person  called  Dagly,  who  hved  upwards  of  a  century  ago ; 
and  now  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed 
upon  it :  indeed,  from  the  number  of  shops  in  which  the  objects 
are  exposed  for  sale,  one  mis'ht  almost  think  that  half  the  town 
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lived  upon  this  species  of  fabric.  We  are  informed  by  a  local 
authority,  that  the  value  of  these  '  bois  peints,'  painted  wooden 
article^/ amounts  to  120,000  francs  (L.4800)  annually — a  larg-e 
sum  to  be  produced  by  the  exercise  of  taste  on  materials  of  so 
humble  a  character.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  Spa  boxes  in 
England,  where  they  mig-ht  be  expected  to  meet  with  a  ready 
market  among-  the  purchasers  of  fancy  articles  for  the  toilette  and 
drawing-room. 

Tourists  bound  from  Spa  for  the  Upper  Rhine  may  either  push 
on  by  way  of  Malmedy  and  Treves,  making*  rather  a  tedious 
journey  through  a  poor  country,  or  proceed  by  Verviers  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  We  adopted  the  latter  route,  although  it  compelled  us 
to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  Pepinsterre,  it  being  my  wish  to  see 
Verviers,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
Belgium.  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  forenoon's  ride 
through  the  intervening  tract  of  country,  but  arrive  with  him 
at  once  in  tbe  higher  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Vesdre,  where, 
in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  river,  we  observe 
the  straggling  and  populous  town  of  Verviers  before  us.  The 
principal  reason  for  pitching  a  manufacturing  town  in  this  remote 
hilly  district,  appears  to  have  been  the  water-power,  a  mill  being* 
placed  at  every  available  jioint  along  the  stream.  Passing  clus- 
ters of  cloth-making  estabhshments,  distinguished  by  the  long 
hues  of  tenter-frames,  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  place,  consisting 
of  several  excellent  streets,  with  a  number  of  pubhc  building-s 
and  hotels,  and  hned  with  a  plentiful  variety  of  substantial 
shops,  warehouses,  private  dwellings,  and  of  course  a  good-looking 
Gothic  church,  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  As 
churches  always  stand  invitingly  open  on  the  continent,  and 
always  contain  something  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice,  we  paid 
a  visit  to  it  lirst  in  the  course  of  our  walk  through  the  town. 
The  rest  in  its  cool  aisles  was  refreshing  after  the  mid-day  heat ; 
and  as  it  was  a  kind  of  market-day,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  country  men  and  women  enter  one  after  the  other,  and 
pass  a  few  minutes,  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  at  the  shrine  of  a 
favourite  saint.  One  can  often  g-uess  at  the  history  of  a  town 
from  the  appearance  of  its  church.  This  one  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  blazoned  in  all  parts  with  the  arms  of  sturdy  old 
Walloons,  who  had  stood  by  tlie  prince-bishops  in  their  fierce 
struggles  with  the  rebeUious  spirits  of  Liege,  and  as  a  recompense 
for  which  the  town  had  finally  gained  its  privileges. 

In  the  course  of  our  subsequent  perambulations,  we  saw  on  all 
sides  evidences  of  considerable  activity  in  the  dyeing  and  manu- 
facturing of  wool ;  but  although  steam  is  now  brought  in  to  aid 
the  water-power,  we  did  not  observe  any  factories  on  such  an 
immense  scale  as  those  in  Leeds,  or  the  west  of  England.  The 
three  chief  houses  are  those  of  Biolley,  Simons,  and  Defaut,  and, 
altogether,  we  were  informed  that  there  are  sixty  manufactories  of 
cloth  and  fortv  dve-works.    The  number  of  the  population  is  20,000. 
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•  Yerviers  is  the  last  Belg-ian  town  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia,  and  before  quittmg-  the  country,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  manufacturing"  and  commercial 
industry  which  prevailed  in  Belgium  at  the  period  of  my  vi^it, 
and  which  cannot  be  greatly  different  now.  The  benefits  arising- 
from  a  satisfactory  condition  of  independent  g'overnment  ■  are 
numerous  and  striking-  in  all  parts  of  Belgium.  The  country  has 
obviously  recovered  the  shock  of  its  revolution,  as  well  as  the 
injm-y  sustained  by  its  expensive  mihtary  operations.  Leopold, 
^vho  is  good-humouredly  termed  le  Roi  Voyageur,  or  the  Travelhng 
King,  from  his  restless  love  of  wandering-,  enjoys  a  high  degree 
of  popularity  among  the  more  respectable  order  of  lois  subjects, 
and,  from  all  we  could  learn,  addresses  himself  earnestly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

Much  less  hampered  by  the  spirit  of  methodical  system  than  the 
Dutch,  and  also  more  salient  and  hvely  in  their  dispositions,  the 
Belgians  have  within  these  few  years  adopted  many  of  the  useful 
improvements  of  England  and  other  countries,  and  may  now  be 
considered  on  the  fair  way  to  w-ealth  and  prosperity.  If  they  will 
only,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  well-doing,  maintam  a  condition  of 
internal  quietude,  and  proceed  in  the  estabhshment  of  -a  system  of 
national  education  calculated  to  enlighten  the  intellects  of  the  masses, 
from  w^hom  alone  there  are  fears  of  disturbance,  the  nation  will,  in 
no  long  period  of  time,  take  its  place  as  a  power  of  considerable 
importance,  and  be  able  to  defend  itself  from  all  petty  aggres- 
sions. Everything  considered,  the  degree  of  prosperity  already 
enjoyed  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  revolution  which  sepa- 
rated the  country  from  Holland,  the  Belgians  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  colonies  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  these  colonies  reverted  to  Holland,  to  which  the  large  India 
vessels  henceforth  proceeded.  For  about  two  years  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  the  external  commerce  of  the  country  lang-uished, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  opening  to 
them  of  the  na\-igation  of  the  Scheldt,  soon  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  To  make  this  clear,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  18-29,  the 
year  preceding-  the  revolution,  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered 
the  port  of  Antwerp  was  1031,  and  the  number  is  now  above  1400 
annually ;  the  same  proportional  increase  being  observable  at  the 
only  other  seaport,  Osteud.  Without  a  single  colony,  the  com- 
merce of  Belgium  is  daily  extending.  At  present,  the  annual 
value  of  the  external  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  equal  to  360 
railHons  of  francs,  of  which  210  millions  are  imports,  and  150 
milhons  exports.  The  total  burden  of  vessels  entering  the  ports 
of  Belgium  in  1836  amounted  to  232,535  tons. 

Symptoms  of  the  revival  and  estabhshment  of  manufactories  are 
obseiwable  in  many  places  in  Belgium,  but  few  are  seen  anywhere 
in  Holland.  Except  at  Haarlem,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  in 
Holland  any  tall  brick  chimneys  in  connection  with  steam-engines, 
for  the  manufacture  of  tissue  fabrics.      Now,  there  are  many 
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of  these  emblems  of  manufacturing-  industry  in  Belgium.  In 
Ghent,  I  observed  several  of  late  erection  in  connection  with 
establishments  over  whose  doors  were  painted  the  words  : 
■•■  Katoon  Spinnerij.'  The  following-  scraps  of  information,  g-athered 
from  works  which  I  procured  in  Belgium,  will  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Woollen  tissues,  once  the  staple  of  the  Netherlands,  now  employ 
annually  about  14,000,000  francs'  worth  of  foreign  wool,  to  which 
may  be  added  200,000  francs'  worth  of  wool  of  native  growth. 
The  woollen  cloths  are  now  preferred  to  the  French,  and  those  of 
black  dye  are  in  colour  superior  to  the  English.  The  principal 
manufactories  are  those  of  Yerviers,  Liege,  Dolhain,  Hodimont, 
Stavelot,  Thuin,  Poperinghe,  and  Ypres.  In  the  year  1833,  the 
returns  of  the  Belgian  Chambers  shewed  that  in  Yerviers  alone, 
40,000  workmen  were  employed,  the  products  of  their  labour 
amounting  to  25,000,000  francs.  Stuffs,  such  as  flannels,  serges, 
camlets,  &c.,  are  manufactured  in  all  the  provinces,  but  particularly 
in  Antwerp  and  in  Hainault.  Flax  is  one  of  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  Belgium,  and  brings  a  high  price  in 
the  foreigTi  markets,  on  account  of  its  excellent  quahty.  It  is 
raised  principally  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  The 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  produce  annually  flax  to 
the  amount  of  40,000,000  francs.  The  hnen  of  Flanders  is  still 
held  in  high  esteem,  the  climate  being-  apparently  well  suited  for 
its  manufacture ;  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  lower  provinces 
manufacture  it  in  abundance,  but  the  productions  of  the  looms 
of  Bruges  and  Courtrai  are  considered  the  most  beautiful,  and 
fetoh  the  highest  price.  Mr  J.  Cockerill  has  lately  established 
at  Liege  a  steam-loom  hnen-factory,  in  which  a  90  horse-power 
engine  is  employed.  In  the  year  1 836,  the  returns  shewed  a  great 
increa-se  in  the  quantity  of  hnen  sold  in  the  Belgian  markets ;  the 
total  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  in  Belgium  in  that  vear  amounted 
to  750,000  pieces,  of  the  value  of  nearly  100.000,000  francs.  In 
the  manufacture  of  flax  alone,  there  are  upwards  of  400,000  persons 
employed,  or  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  increasing  rapidly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  introduction  of  the  best  kinds  of  machinery 
and  of  steam-power.  The  cotton  manufactures  give  employment 
in  Antwerp  and  Flanders  to  122,000  workmen,  and  absorb  a  capital 
of  60,000,000  francs  ;  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  articles 
amounts  annually  to  84,000,000  francs. 

The  feeding  of  silk-worms,  and  the  preparation  of  silk,  is  a  trade 
also  on  the  increase.  The  silk  fabrics  now  manufactured  in  the 
country  are  esteemed  for  their  good  quaUties,  and  already  the 
exports  of  these  tissues  into  France  exceed  the  imports  from  that 
country.  The  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant  contain  the 
principal  silk-manufactories.  The  quantity  of  native  silk  produced 
in  1837  amounted  to  1991  kilogrammes. 

The  lace  of  Belgium  has  been  always  admired  for  its  texture 
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and  the  beauty  of  tlie  flowered-work.  Very  beautiful  lace,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  made  in  Brussels  in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs  Ducpetiaux  &  Co.  Lace  of  a  secondary  order  is  made 
in  abundance  in  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Flanders.  In  Mons 
there  is  a  lace-school,  desig-ned  to  carry  the  workers  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  The  tulles 
or  tine  net-gauzes  of  Belgium  are  in  great  request  in  foreign 
countries.  The  tambour  and  fine  sewing-work  gives  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  50,000  females.  Above  2,000,000  of  francs' 
worth  of  lace  and  tulles  are  annually  exported. 

The  mechanical  ing-enuity  of  the  Belgians  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet-work  and  elegant  house-furni- 
ture. The  cabinet-manufactories  of  Brussels  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  articles  which  are  there  made  are  noted  for  their  elegance 
and  sohdity.  Immense  quantities  are  annually  exported,  to 
England,  Germany,  and  America.  The  Dutch  are  so  completely 
behind  in  works  of  this  description,  that  fijie  house-furniture  of 
native  manufacture  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  Rotterdam. 
The  tables  and  chairs  of  houses  furnished  in  a  comfortable  manner 
are  imported  from  London. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Belgians  equally  enables  them  to  excel  in 
coach-making.  Large  quantities  of  vehicles  of  an  elegant  kind 
are  now  made  for  hcaie  use,  and  for  exportation  into  foreign 
countries.  The  hackney-coaches  and  chaises  in  Brussels,  and 
other  towns,  also  the  rdilway-carriages,  are  as  neat  and  comfort- 
able as"  any  made  in  England. 

The  manufacture  at  Liege  of  steam-engines,  locomotive  machines, 
power-looms,  muskets,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  has  akeady  been 
adverted  to ;  also  the  cutlery  of  Namur.  In  Liege  and  its  envi- 
rons, including  Namur,  there  cannot  be  fewer  tlian  20,000  men 
employed  in  the  iron  trade.  [Machinery  also  is  now  fabricated  in 
Brussels,  Charleroi,  Bruges,  Nivelles,  Tirlemont,  Heme,  and 
Yve.  At  Charleroi,  nearly  6000  workmen  are  emploj'ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails. 

The  porcelain  works  of  Belgium  are  in  a  thri\Tng  condition, 
and  sugar-refining  is  carried  on  upon  a  xevj  extensive  scale  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  business  of  beer-brewing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  number  of  breweries  is  2800,  and  a  large  portion  of 
their  produce  is  expoited.  The  best  beers  arp  made  at  Lembeck, 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Diest,  and  Hoegarde.  Immense  quantities  of 
spirits  also  are  annually  exported. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  rapidly  improving,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  paper-making  machines  and  Enghsh  workmen.  The 
books  printed  at  Brussels  are  now  upon  as  good  paper  as  the 
greater  part  of  London  pubhcations.  In  this  respect  alone,  the 
Belgians  are  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Dutch.  All  the  school 
treatises  and  other  works  of  native  produce  which  came  under  my 
attention  in  Holland,  are  printed  in  a  verv  rous-h  stvle  upon  haud- 
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made  paper,  of  as  coarse  a  quality  as  that  which  is  used  in  England 
for  wrapping-  up  tea  and  sugar.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  smile 
when  I  sug-g-est  that  the  condition  of  a  country  may  be  pretty 
well  known  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  printed  placards  on 
its  walls.  In  the  towns  up  the  Rhine,  few  samples  of  this  species 
of  literature  meet  the  eye.  You  may  see  a  theatrical  bill,  or  some- 
thing* else  of  a  trifling-  kind,  but  no  variety  of  intimations  such  as 
one  observes  in  England.  In  Holland,  the  press  is  so  completely 
under  surveiUance,  that  every  placard  and  handbill  is  taxed  and 
stamped  hke  a  newspaper.  The  walls,  therefore,  except  on  the 
great  occasions  at  the  fairs,  or  when  there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  colonial 
produce,  exhibit  few  printed  affiches.  Not  so  in  Belgium.  The 
walls  of  Brussels  are  g-audy  with  placards,  making*  announcements 
of  sales  of  aU  kinds,  the  pubhcation  of  books,  the  estabhshment  of 
schools,  the  opening-  of  places  of  amusement,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  Printed  paper  is,  in  short,  seen  everywhere ;  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  rehgious  bigotiy  of  the  Belgians,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  they  have  shot  considerably  ahead  of  the  Dutch,  in 
respect  to  books,  newspapers,  and  all  the  other  products  of  the  press. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  principal  branches  of  manufacture 
now  estabhshed  in  Belgium.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  manu- 
factures are  daily  increasing,  for  not  only  are  the  people  active 
and  skilful  in  the  pursuits  to  which  they  direct  themselves,  but 
the  government  is  animated  by  the  keenest  desire  to  encourage 
the  progress  of  all  branches  of  industiy.  National  expositions,  as 
they  are  called,  or  pubhc  exhibitions  of  new  manufactures,  have 
been  instituted,  and  take  place  annually  at  Brussels ;  and  at  these 
gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  a  large  amoimt.  A  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  mcrease  of  manufacturing  estabhshments  in 
Belgium  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  autorisations  or  licences 
which  were  issued  between  1830  and  1838.  In  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  the  number  of  autorisations  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactoiies  was  171 ;  in  Brabant,  259 ;  in  West  Flanders,  209 ; 
in  East  Flanders,  159 ;  in  Hainault,  698 ;  in  Liege,  260 ;  in 
Namur,  57 ;  in  Limburg,  129 ;  and  in  Luxemburg,  20 — making 
a  total  of  1962  new  maimfactories,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
constantly  in  operation  400  steam-engines. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  mining,  and  other 
departments  of  industry,  is  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of 
manufactures.  In  the  Museum  of  Arts  at  Brussels,  I  observed  a 
variety  of  the  implements  of  husbandly,  according  to  the  latest 
improvements  in  Britain — something  very  different  from  the  show 
of  antiquated  rubbish  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the  collection 
at  Utrecht.  Such  have  been  the  advances  in  agricultural  and 
other  improvements  since  the  revolution,  that  there  are  whole  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  value  of  land  has  increased  more  than  25  per 
cent.  The  sea  round  the  coasts  of  Belgium  yields  skate,  plaice, 
soles,  turbot,  whitings,  smelts,  a  small  species  of  cod,  sardines,  and 
crabs.     The  outward  fisheries  consist  principally  of  cod,  herrings, 
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and  oysters.    For  this  distant  sea-fishery,  200  vessels  are  employed. 
The  cod  taken  by  the  Ostend  vessels  amounted  in  1837  to  8175  tons. 

The  mines  form  an  important  department  of  national  industrv'. 
There  are  three  mining*  districts ;  the  first,  which  comprehends 
Hainault,  contains  150  mines  in  a  superficial  extent  of  102,415 
hectares ;  the  second,  which  extends  to  the  provinces  of  Namur 
and  Luxemburg,  contains  95  mines  in  an  extent  of  30,030  hectares ; 
and  the  third,  which  embraces  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Limburg, 
contains  138  mines  in  an  extent  of  32,777  hectares.  The  principal 
mineral  riches  consist  of  coal,  of  which  Hainault  produces  more 
than  the  whole  of  France.  The  coal-mines  of  Mons,  Charleroi, 
Lieg-e,  and  Marimont,  furnish  annually  3,200,000,000  kilo- 
grammes ;  besides  which,  there  are  many  other  mines  of  les3 
importance.  In  1838,  31,190  workmen  were  employed  in  230 
coal-mines,  and  the  products  were  estimated  at  32,000,000  francs ; 
while  in  France,  where  similar  mines  might  be  worked  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  there  are  but  198  in  operation,  employing  17,500 
miners,' and  producing  annually  about  19,000,000  francs.  Iron- 
mines  abound  in  the  southern  provinces  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  coal.  Copper  is  found  principally  in  Hainault  and  Liege ;  lead 
in  the  latter,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg ;  zinc  in  Namur,  Hainault, 
and  Liege ;  and  pjTites,  calomine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  in  Liege 
and  Namur. 

The  whole  country  included  between  the  frontier  of  France  and 
a  line  supposed  to  be  dra^^Ti  from  Ostend  to  Arlon  (including  the 
province  of  Liege),  abounds  in  marble,  slate,  hewing-stone,  and 
lime.  Large  quantities  of  marble  are  quarried,  some  specimens  of 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  black  marble  of  Dinant  is 
of  great  value  and  in  high  request. 

In  concluding  these  details  respecting  the  raw  and  manufactured 
products  of  Belgium,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  completion  of  the 
picture  of  national  prosperity*,  to  revert  to  the  improved  mode  of 
communication  by  railways,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  still 
only  in  its  infancy.  In  a  few  years,  should  no  untoward  event 
occur,  a  considerable  traffic  will  be  carried  on  through  Belgium 
with  Germany,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  through  Holland  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  Independently  of  any  advantage  which  Belgium 
may  derive  from  this  anticipated  trade  with  the  upper  regions  of 
Germany— la^-ing  its  railways  entirely  out  of  the  question— it  is 
indisputable  that  it  will  speedily  prove,  if  it  is  not  already,  a  for- 
midable rival  to  England  both  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
In  the  manufacture  of  many  articles,  it  has  already  attained  an 
equal  skill ;  and  in  returns  from  this  source  it  must  already  be  not 
far  behind  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  size  and  population. 
Taking  its  efforts  in  conjunction  with  those  of  its  Prussian  neigh- 
bours, we  may  be  perfectly  assured  of  the  fact,  that  the  superiority' 
of  England  in  all  kinds  of  industrial  operations  is  about  to  be 
divided  with  other  countries. 

At  a  point  near  Verviers,  the   Belsium  svstem   of  railways 
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terminates  and  that  of  Prussia  commences.  The  Hnes  are  con- 
nected for  the  sake  of  traffic ;  but  travellers  are  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  having*  to  change  caniages,  and  have  their  bag- 
gage examined  by  custom-house  officers.  The  station-house  on 
the  spot,  however,  offers  the  accommodation  of  a  restaurant,  and 
here  a  short  stay  is  not  disadvantageous.  As  travellers  for  the 
Rhine  may  obtain  through  tickets  at  Brussels,  the  delay  at  Ver- 
viers  is  not  necessaiily  comphcated  by  their  having  to  pay  anew 
for  places.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden  change  of  language 
on  arriving  at  this  part  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  French  instantly 
ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  Gennan  commences.  We  hkewise 
distinguish  a  difference  of  costume  and  manners.  The  common 
people,  and  even  the  railway  functionaries,  are  seen  with  heavy 
tobacco-pipes  dangling  from  their  mouths,  and  there  may  be  said 
to  be  altogether  a  general  uncouthness  of  appearance  in  men  and 
things.  We  remark,  in  particular,  a  great  inferiority  in  the 
management  of  rural  affairs — slovenly  farming,  long  tracts  of 
ground  lying  waste,  without  a  house  to  cheer  the  eye,  and 
anon  hamlets  by  the  wayside,  constructed  of  mud  and  wattle, 
and  dirty  and  poor  in  the  extreme ;  in  short,  we  see  a  country 
in  which  the  people  are  nothing,  and  the  government  every- 
thing. Perhaps  the  government,  however,  is  not  altogether  to 
blame  in  the  matter,  as  the  people  generally  possess  neither  the 
intelligence  nor  the  means  to  put  things  on  a  better  footing.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Prussian  government  takes  upon  itself  the 
duty  of  thinking  and  ordering,  and  also  of  compelling  obedience  to 
its  orders.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  lamentable  dirt  and  poverty  of 
a  village,  for  instance,  we  invariably  observe  a  school-house  j>f 
respectable  appearance,  in  which  all  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood receive  a  gratuitous  and  hberal  education ;  in  fact,  they  are 
compelled  to  attend,  so  that  the  law  makes  sure  of  having  ultimately 
an  educated  and  thinking  people,  whatever  may  be  their  ignorance 
and  incapacity  in  the  meanwhile.  The  government,  hkewise, 
takes  the  whole  charge  of  the  pubhc  roads,  and  has  the  merit  of 
keeping  them  in  the  best  order.  It  also  reg-ulates  everything 
connected  with  travelling  by  post  or  dihgence,  and  lays  down 
rules  for  the  protection  and  proper  treatment  of  strangers.  These 
rules,  which  are  printed  in  German,  French,  and  Enghsh,  are  hung 
up  in  all  hotels  and  posting-houses ;  and  upon  any  complaint  of  their 
infringement,  redress  is  immediately  given  by  the  proper  authority. 

As  any  account  of  a  journey  through  Belgium  to  the  Rhine 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  words  descriptive  of  this  ancient  and  important 
city,  which  we  reach  in  Httle  more  than  an  hour  by  railway,  after 
entering  Prussia. 

Aix-la-Chapehe,  or  Aachen,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans,  is  a 
town  of  great  antiquity* :  its  origin,  indeed,  is  probably  coeval  with 
the  first  peophng  of  the  countiy,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  certain  medicinal  springs  which  exist  upon  the  spot.    The 
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town  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  botli  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
Emperor  CharlemagTie  (74-2-814).  In  the  jjresent  day,  it  consists 
of  several  respectable,  but  many  more  dirty  and  confined  streets, 
with  a  population  of  about  38,000.  Xecessitv,  as  well  as  inclination, 
led  us,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  to  visit  the  Rath-Haus,  or  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Being  the  last  of  the  towns  in  the  Prussian  league  which 
we  had  to  pass  through,  it  was  necessary  to  have  our  passports 
inspected,  and  stamped  with  the  licence  for  departure  from  the 
kingdom.  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  therefore,  which  is  now  the 
poHce-office  of  the  town,  we  proceeded  to  have  this  troublesome 
ceremonial  perfonned — for  here  personal  attendance  is  imperative. 
The  edifice  is  a  large  handsome  building  of  stone,  with  elegant 
exterior  flights  of  steps,  and  stands  in  a  hig-h  part  of  the  toMii,  at 
one  side  of  the  open  market-place.  We  feel,  in  looking  upon  this 
imposing  stnicture,  that  we  behold  a  palace  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  neglect.  The  roof  and  walls  of  the  spacious  vestibules 
and  corridors  have  been  painted  with  historical  figures  and  scenes, 
but  smoke  and  dirt  have  rendered  them  dim  and  undistinguishable ; 
a  lofty  room,  which  has  been  similarly  embelhshed,  is  divided  in 
two  by  a  paltry  wooden  partition  :  and  the  whole  interior  has  an 
air  of  squahd  misery.  Yet  this  edifice  has  been  a  gi'eat  place  in 
its  day.  In  its  princiii-al  saloon,  important  assemblages  of  pohtical 
characters  have  occasionally  taken  place  for  the  conchision  of  great 
treaties  ;  the  last  took  place  in  1818,  when  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  with  ambassadors  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  England 
and  Louis  XVIII.,  met  to  decide  upon  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  troops  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Charle- 
magTie was  bom ;  and  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  that  personage, 
a  splendid  fountain  has  been  erected  in  the  market-place  in  front : 
it  is  composed  of  a  large  bronze  basin  for  receiving  the  water,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  basin  rises  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  a 
statue  of  Charlemagne,  also  in  bronze.  The  whole  fabric  was 
erected  so  long  ago  as  1353  (when  the  neighbouring  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  fijiished),  and  it  has  been  kept  carefully  in  repair  since 
that  time. 

Proceeding  from  the  open  market-place  down  a  narrow  lane 
of  tall  dingy  houses,  we  arrive  at  a  low  spot  of  ground  whereon 
stands  the  ancient  cathedral — the  chapelle  from  which  the  town 
has  received  a  portion  of  its  name.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
out  either  style  or  date  from  the  appearance  of  the  stnicture. 
It  is  a  mass  of  ill-assorted  parts — Gothic,  Saxon,  Byzantuie,  old 
and  new  all  s^Jck  in  a  heap.  Such  at  least  is  the  exterior.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  octagonal 
nave  with  tall  rounded  arches,  which  forms  the  most  ancient  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  motley  structure,  having  been  built  by 
Charlemagne  in  796  as  a  chapel  for  his  place  of  sepulture,  on  the 
model  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jenasalem.  It  was  afterwards 
partially  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  was  restored  by  the 
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Emperor  Otho  III.  about  the  year  1000;  its  age,  therefore,  is  at 
least  between  800  and  900  years.  Charlemag-ne  was  entombed, 
according"  to  his  request,  in  a  vault  below  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
but  here  his  remains  do  not  repose  at  the  present  day. 

Had  this  monarch  contented  himself  with  g'oing-  down  into  the 
dust  hke  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  would  have  stood  a 
fair  chance  of  being-  left  to  dissolve  into  the  original  elements  of 
humanity.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  posthumous  repose, 
he  chose  to  be  buried  in  all  the  magnificence  of  his  robes  of  state, 
and  sitting-  upon  a  throne,  as  if  still,  thoug-h  in  his  dreary  dung-eon 
tomb,  rahng-  the  destinies  of  half  the  world.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  thing-s  that  his  majesty  should  be  allowed  to  sit  for  ever 
in  this  condition  of  costly  splendour.  Otho  III.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  visited  the  spot,  probably  at  the  time  he  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  edifice,  and  causing*  the  tomb  to  be  opened, 
there  found  the  skeleton  of  Charlemag-ne  sitting-  on  the  throne  on 
which  it  had  been  placed  at  his  de-ath  in  814.  A  lapse  of  nearly 
200  years  had  not  materially  disfig-ured  the  g-ay  ornaments  in 
which  the  dead  monarch  was  invested.  On  the  fleshless  skull 
there  was  stuck  a  crown  which  he  had  worn  during  Hfe  ;  a  sceptre 
was  fastened  in  his  right  hand ;  a  jewelled  mantle  of  state  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulders ;  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  carefully 
placed  upon  his  knees ;  a  sword  was  buckled  to  his  side  ;  and  to 
his  girdle  was  hung  the  pilgrim's  pouch  which  he  had  borne 
when  ahve  as  a  token  of  Christian  piety.  Otho  forthwith  removed 
these  valuable  insignia  of  royalty,  to  be  used  at  the  coronations  of 
the  emperors  of  Germany.  The  tomb  was  again  shut  up  after 
this  spohation,  and  it  remained  closed  till  the  year  1165,  when 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  moved  by  curiosity  and  piety,  ordered  it 
to  be  opened  in  presence  of  the  bishops  of  Liege  and  Cologne,  and 
caused  the  body  to  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  splendid  sar- 
cophagus prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  at  the  same  time"  the  throne. 
or  all  that  remained  of  it,  consisting  of  a  chair  of  white  marble, 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  where  it  is  now  preserved  with 
much  care,  and  exliibited  to  strangers.  Although  the  body  of 
Charlemagne  was  thus,  to  all  appearance,  put  safely  away,  it  was 
destined  to  be  ag-ain  disturbed.  At  what  period  it  was  taken  from 
the  sarcophagus  is  not  told  by  any  authority,  but  it  is  certainly 
gone,  as  the  empty  sarcophagus  testifies.  *In  aU  probability  it 
has  been  dispersed  in  the  form  of  rehcs,  a  leg  in  one  place,  an  arm 
in  another,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  members.  I  under- 
stand that  the  only  fragments  remaining  in  the  reliquary  of 
the  cathedral  are  the  skull  and  an  arm-bone  ;  but  during*^  my 
somewhat  hurried  visit,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

At  a  short  distance  south  from  the  cathedral, 'in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  we  find  the  chief  street  of  fashionable  parade  in  Aix. 
Here  are  situated  the  principal  mineral  springs,  and  the  rooms 
and  arcades  which  cover  them.  The  waters  are  sulphureous, 
warm,  and  nauseous  to  the  senses  both  of  smell  and  taste.     One 
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of  the  hottest  of  the  springs  is  so  abundant,  that  it  cannot  all  be 
used  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  escape 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants,  who  wash  their 
clothes  with  it;  and  as  it  is  alkaline,  they  have  httle  need  for 
soap.  Adjoining  the  water-drinking  and  bath  rooms  stand  some 
magnificent  hotels  and  gambling-houses.  One  of  the  latter,  called 
the  New  Redoute,  ranks  as  the  most  splendid  and  profligate  of  all 
the  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  Gamblers  flock 
hither  from  France,  England,  and  most  other  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  sums  lost  and  won  at  the  tables  exceed  all  calculation. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  only  place  within  the  Prussian  dominions 
in  which  gambling  is  hcensed  or  permitted.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  the  public  authorities,  shocked  with  the  misery  and  depravity 
arising  from  the  practice,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  on  within  the  town.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  smaU 
village,  named  Bocette,  sprang  up  in  the  environs,  to  which  all 
the  inveterate  gamblers,  with  their  tables,  resorted  5  and  as  Bocette 
has  also  hot  springs,  visitors  began  to  prefer  it  to  Aix.  After 
a  time,  the  town  authorities  relaxed,  and  the  present  elegant 
gambhug-houses  have  been  erected,  and  placed  under  some  kind 
of  regulations,  one  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  all  winnings,  by 
the  keepers  of  the  tables,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  town. 

A  pleasant  run  of  a  few  hours  by  railway,  takes  us  from  Aix  to 
Cologne,  and  then  commences  one  of  the  most  dehghtful,  as  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  easily  accomplished,  excursions  in  Europe — 
the  tour  of  the  Rhine. 
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LOXG  with  a  party  of  friends,  in  the  summer 
of  1844,  I  was  able  to  make  a  tour  in  AuvergTie 
and  some  other  parts  of  France  not  ordinarily 
visited  by  the  Eng-Hsh ;  the  principal  object 
of  our  excursion  being*  to  see  some  of  the  more 
curious  geological  phenomena,  for  ■which  the 
Auvergne  country'  is  celebrated.  Our  route,  in  itr< 
early  part,  by  Boulogne  and  Paris  to  Orleans,  was  of 
the  u.sual  common-place  character.  At  Orleans,  we 
were  upon  the  Loire,  and  descended  that  river  by  a  small 
steamer,  which  drew  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water.  To 
Blois  was  our  first  day's  performance,  and  having  landed  there, 
we  next  day  proceeded,  by  means  of  a  hired  caleche,  to  Vierzon, 
a  town  now  reached  by  railway  direct  from  Paris.  At 
Vierzon,  which  is  a  small  town  on  the  Cher,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  niGrht,  the  country  was  observed  to  alter  in 
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chnracter  from  extensive  alluvial  plains  to  undulating-  hill  and 
dale,  and  here  commenced  on  the  roadsides  those  long-  contiimous 
lines  of  walnut-trees  which  extend  in  various  dii-ections  through 
the  centre  of  France.  Orchards  also  became  numerous ;  and 
occasionally  we  had  giimpses  of  uplands  warmly  clothed  in  vege- 
tation, and  dotted  with  villages.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  France,  no  one  ^vill  deny 
that  they  are  patterns  of  industry.  Not  an  idle  man,  woman,  or 
child — or,  I  may  add,  cow — is  to  be  anywhere  seen.  The  men  and 
women  were  busily  eng-ag-ed  in  rural  labour ;  and  the  g'irls,  whale 
tending-  a  few  sheep,  employ  themselves  in  knitting  or  spinning 
with  the  distaff.  Yet,  although  the  people  work  hard,  and  are  to 
all  appearance  their  own  masters,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  many  vrorldly  comforts.  They  were  universally 
bareleg-ged.  and  wore  wooden  shoes,  while  their  cottages  appeared 
to  contiiin '  httle  furniture.  The  beasts  of  dmught  we  met  were 
principally  cows  and  asses,  the  former  yoked  in  pairs  by  the 
horns,  and  forming:  a  dismal  picture  of  poverty'  and  oppression. 

Boursres,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Jb  ranee,  has  nothing* 
of  interest  to  detain  the  stranger  except  an  old  cathedral,  locally 
celebrated  lor  its  painted  glass  vrindows  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  strike  us  as  worth  more  than  a  transient  notice.  "We  were, 
therefore,  glad  to  quit  the  place  on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and 
proceed  to"  Moulins,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  which  a  diligence 
with  five  horses  spiritedly  achieved  in  nine  hours.  Approaching 
iMouhnS;  we  nnd  ourselves  entering  the  fine  flat  vale  of  the  Allier, 
rich  in  tall  trees  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Artificial 
gi-asses  hkewise  make  their  appearance  in  the  fields  ;  and  although 
It  is  only  the  8th  of  July,  bands  of  reapers  are  already  busy 
cutting  down  the  grain. 

Moulins  has  a  vastly  superior  appearance  to  Bourges.  The 
streets  are  generally  open,  and  pretty  well  paved ;  there  are  several 
spacious  airing-grounds,  adorned  with  trees,  both  within  the  town 
and  in  the  environs  :  and  the  houses  of  the  opulent  classes  are 
numerous  and  elegant.  The  Alher,  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Lou-e,  is  here  crossed  by  a  long  stone-bridge ; 
but  though  broad,  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  full  of  sand-banks,  and 
of  httle  value  in  inland  navigation. 

From  ]Mouhns  we  proceed'ed  by  dihgence  to  Yichy,  a  fashionable 
resort  in  central  France,  and  celebrated  for  it-  hot  mineral  springs. 
After  remaining  here  a  few  days,  we  depaned  on  our  way  to 
Clermont,  or  niore  correctly,  Clermont-Ferrand.  We  had  now 
entered  the  territory  which  is  locally  known  as  the  Limagne. 
Crossing  a  ridge  of  Mils,  we  have  this  fine  country  before  us, 
spread  out  in  all  the  glory  of  summer.  We  have  the  garden  of 
France  at  our  feet.  "The  morning  on  which  we  reached  this 
interesting  spot  was  one  of  the  most  brilhant  of  the  season,  and 
om-  eye  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  in  the  whole  plain— rich 
in  orch-ards,  vineyards,  bright  green  fields,  and  yellow  crops  of 
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grain — as  for  as  its  mountain  boundary.  foiTned  hy  the  range  of 
PuYS,  or  volcanic  peaks,  which  it  "was  our  object  to  visit.  A  white 
cloud  rested  on  the  top  of  the  central  peak,  the  Puv-de-Dome, 
marking"  its  superior  heig'ht  and  g-randeur. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride  across  the  plain,  vre  passed  throug-h  the 
small  tovrns  of  Aig-ueperse,  Riom,  and  Mont-Ferrand,  the  last 
situated  on  the  siunmit  of  a  rising-  ground,  and  consisting'  of  heavy 
building's  of  a  dark-coloured  lava. 

At  length  we  reached  Clermont,  favom-ably  situated  on  a 
flattish  low  hill,  sloping  gently  in  all  directions,  at  the  verge  of 
the  Limag-ne.  The  ascending  approaches  to  this  ancient  capital  of 
Auvergne  are  described  by  old  travellers  as  so  vile  and  ofiensive, 
that  we  were  pleasingly  disappointed  in  finding  them  much 
improved,  and  that  the  town  generally  had  in  recent  times  under- 
gone numerous  reparations,  so  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  neatest  and 
best  built  in  France.  As  at  Mont-Ferrand,  the  houses  are  built 
of  lava,  and  the  streets  paved  with  the  same  material.  The 
lava-stone  of  Clennont  is  grayish-black,  and  full  of  small  holes, 
like  the  cooled  cinders  of  furnaces  ;  but  it  is  excessively  hard,  and 
so  impervious  to  the  weather,  that  the  stones  of  the  cathedral, 
vv-hich  is  built  of  it,  though  hewn  600  years  ago,  are  as  sharp 
in  their  angles  as  the  day  they  were  fashioned  by  the  builder. 

Leaving  the  examination  of  the  town  to  a  future  opportunity, 
I  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  settled  fine  weather  to  pay 
my  visit  to  the  range  of  adjoining  jDuys  or  peaks.  To  be  done 
properly,  this  requires  a  giiide,  and  the  use  of  a  car ;  for  about  five 
miles  must  be  passed  over  in  ascending  the  braes,  or  low  hills, 
before  we  reach  the  base  of  the  principal  mountains.  A  car  wr.s 
accordingly  hired,  well  provisioned  for  a  day's  excursion,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  geological  friend  from  Edinburgh,  who  was 
fortunately  on  the  same  errand,  and  had  already  procured  a  guide, 
our  party  drove  out  of  Clermont,  on  an  expedition  the  most  inte- 
resting in  which  we  had  ever  been  engaged.  While  pursuing* 
our  way  beyond  the  barriers,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  it 
is  we  are  going  to  see. 

In  the  year  1751,  two  members  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
Guettard  and  Malesherbes,  on  their  return  from  Italy,  where  they 
had  visited  Vesuvius,  and  observed  its  productions,  passed  through 
Montehmar,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Here 
they  were  surprised  to  observe  that  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
consisted  of  masses  of  basalt,  brought  from  Rochemaure,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  they  were,  moreover,  told  that 
there  was  a  mountain-tract  in  that  direction  which  abounded  with 
similar  rocks.  Incited  bj'  a  love  of  science,  they  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  basaltic  hiOs,  and,  step  by  step,  reached  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  discovering  every  day  fresh  reason  to  believe  in  the 
volcanic  origin  of  the  mountains  they  traversed.  At  Clermont,  all 
doubts  on  the  subject  ceased.  The  currents  of  lava  in  the  vicinity, 
black  and  rugged  as  those  of  Vesuvius,  descending  uniiiteiTuptedly 
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from  some  conical  liills  of  sconw,  mo,»t  of  which  present  a  reo-ular 
crater,  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  their  conjectures  ;  and'~thev 
loudly  ])roclaimed  the  interesting-  discovery.  On  their  return  tu 
Paris,  31.  Guettard  pubHshed  a  memoir,  aiinouncinu-  the  existence 
of  volcanic  remains  in  Auverg-ne,  but  obtained  very  little  credit. 
The  idea  appeared  to  most  persons  an  extravag-ance ;  but  the 
obstmacy  of  ig-norance  AA'as  finally  forced  to  yield  to  conviction 
and  the  mvestig-ations  of  Demarest  in  1771  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
on  the  question. 

The  more  recent  inquiries  of  our  indefatiu-able  and  ino-enious 
countryman  Scrope,  and  others,  French  and  Eno-hsh.  have  brouo-ht 
the  volcanic  region  of  Auverg-ne  prominently  into  notice  as  a 
held  of  g-eolog-ical  study.  Nor  is  it  Avithout  interest  to  ordinars- 
travellers.  A  great  cluster  or  chain  of  conical  mountains,  each 
an  extinct  volcano,  left  very  much  in  the  form  it  ]jossessed  at  the 
moment  when  it  ceased  to  act— which  may  have  been  ten 
thousand  years  ag-o,  for  what  anybody  can  tell— is  not  a  thine-- 
seen  every  day,  or  in  every  situation.  Vesuvius,  Strombolf, 
and  Etna,  smoke  and  rage,  and  from  time  to  time  vomit  forth 
their  currents  of  liquid  lava,  and  their  showers  of  scorije.  Here 
are  dozens  of  volcanic  heights  once  equally  active,  but  now  dor- 
mant, and  covered  with  the  soil  and  herbay-e  of  accumulated 
centuries— a  region  of  fire  and  smoke  transformed  by  time  into  a 
tranquil  sheep  and  cattle  walk.  It  was  the  central  point  of  this 
once  extraordinary  scene  of  commotion  that  we  were  li'oino-  to  see. 

Our  way  lay  along  a  road  which  wound  itself  in  a  sino-Slar  and 
picturesque  manner  up  the  acchvities  of  the  hihs,  in  a'^direction 
westward  from  Clei-mont,  every  turn  of  the  path  revealins-  some 
new  and  striking  prospect.  The  lower  ridges,  consistins:  "of  cal- 
careous stratified  rocks,  were  chiefly  covered  with  vineya'i-ds ;  but 
to  these  succeeded  small  fields  of  g-raiu;  and  these,  in'th^ir  turn 
pive  M-ay  to  heathy  uplands,  through  which  projected  masses  of 
bare  rock,  either  lava  or  granite.  These  features  of  the  countrj' 
around  us  were,  however,  for  the  time,  less  attractive  than  its 
human  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the  way,  from  the  s-ates  of  Cler- 
mont to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  on\vhich  the  peaks  appear  to 
rest,  a  distance  of  several  miles,*  we  encountered  and  passed  a 
seemingly  continuous  band,  or  series  of  bands,  of  mountameers 
proceeding  with  cars  of  firewood  to  market.  This  was  my  first 
introduction  to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  and  it  was  with  somethmo-  more  than  mere 
curiosity  that  I  examined  their  garb  and  personal  appearance,  as 
they  descended  the  successive  slopes  towards  the  plam.  The  cars 
rude  m  their  construction,  and  piled  Avith  chopped  brushwood,' 
were  each  drawn  by  two  cows  or  oxen,  bound  toa-ether  by  a  yoke 
across_  the  forehead,  to  which  the  pole  of  the  vehicle  is  attached. 
>«  0  rems  T^-ere  employed.  Before  each  vehicle  stalked  its  saturnine 
conductor,  having  a  long  rod  over  his  shoulder,  with  which,  by  a 
touch,  he  guided  hi?  docile  and  downcast  chara-e  in  any  required 
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direction.  Tlie  g-anneuts  of  tlie  men  v/eie  coarse,  aud  wild  in 
aspect :  a  black  hat  slouched  over  their  gi'im  features  and  long- 
niatted  hair ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  person  was  concealed  under  a 
cloak  of  striped  woollen,  confined  like  a  woman's  petticoat  round 
the  neck.  Pouring-  down  almost  in  a  continuous  hue  from  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  the  eye  caug"ht  them  at  different  pomts  of  the 
zig-zag-  declivity,  and  was  charmed  with  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  scene.  These  mountaineers,  as  we  were  informed,  speak  a 
jiecuhar  dialect,  not  understood  by  the  natives  of  the  towns,  thoug'h 
they  g-enerally  possess  a  sufficiency  of  the  vernacular  French  to 
transact  their  business  when  coming-  to  market  with  their  rural 
]iroduce.  Persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  have  declared 
that  the  patois  of  these  mountaineers  contains  a  number  of  Celtic 
Avords ;  and  if  so,  there  could  not  be  a  more  convincing-  proof  of 
their  direct  descent  from  the  orig-inal  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Their 
language,  however,  from  the  specimens  of  it  printed  in  Clermont, 
appears  to  possess  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  Italian  than  any 
other  tongue,  from  which  a  fanciful  investigator  might  with  equal 
plausibility  assign  to  them  a  directly  Roman  orig-in.  Like  the 
]-est  of  the  French  nation,  they  are  doubtless  Romanised  Celts, 
only  less  changed  and  cultivated  than  their  more  highly-favoured 
<.'0untrymen.  In  character,  they  are  rude  and  uninstructed ;  and 
I  was  assured  that  the  crimes  of  a  savage  people  are  not  imcommon 
amongst  them. 

Having  attained  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  we  found  ourselves 
])ursuiug-  a  shghth*  inclined  plain,  keeping-  the  village  of  Orcines 
on  our  left,  and  observing-  on  both  sides  tracts  of  land  little  better 
than  a  wilderness  of  scattered  rocks  and  stones,  and  broken 
g-round.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  further  on,  our  journey  with 
the  car  terminated.  Ahg-hting  at  an  auberge  by  the  wayside — a 
g-loomy  abode  with  a  vaulted  roof— we  placed  the  haversack  of 
]irovisions  on  the  back  of  ttie  guide,  requested  the  driver  of  our 
vehicle  to  proceed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountams  to 
await  our  return,  and  forthwith  betook  ourselves  to  the  serious 
business  of  a  pretty  long-  and  toilsome  walk  throug-h  the  heather. 
Our  object  was  to  reach  the  Pariou,  the  nearest  hill  on  the  south, 
a  kind  of  stepping-stone  to  the  chief  of  the  puys.  Fortunately, 
the  gTound  and  herbage  were  dry  ;  the  heath  Avas  bloomimi'  like  a 
gfarden ;  wild  thyme  and  lavender  scented  the  air  with  their 
frag^'ance ;  bees  hummed  merrily  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  happy 
little  hzards  of  various  hues  ran  in  and  out  beneath  the  bushes. 

The  base  of  the  Pariou  is  g-ained ;  and  now  commences  the 
ascent.  The  hill  is  a  singularly  perfect  cone,  reg-ular  all  round, 
and  rising  with  a  slope  of  about  3o  degrees  to  a  heig-ht  of  738  feet 
above  the  plateau  on  which  it  rests.  Taking-  advantag-e  of  every 
slij)  of  path  formed  by  cattle  to  fix  our  footing-,  and  every  bush  to 
hold  by,  and  sitting-  down  to  rest  at  least  a  dozen  times  during-  the 
journey,  our  party,  ladies  and  all,  at  last  g-ained  the  summit  of  the 
cone.     It  was  an  ag-itating-  moment.     '  Le  cratere  ! '   exclaimed 
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Guillaume — '  le  voila,  mesdames  et  messieurs : '  and  sure  enough, 
there  was  before  us  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  We  stood  on  a  rim 
of  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth ;  behind  us  was  the  exterior  of  the 
cone  wliich  we  had  chmbed,  and  before  us  vras  a  perfectly  formed 
basin,  300  feet  in  depth,  and  with  a  circumference  of  3000. 
The  inward  mclination  of  the  sides  of  the  crater  appeared  to  be  the 
same  as  the  exterior  declivity,  and  terminated  in  a  flat  bottom  of 
perhaps  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
grass  and  small  bushes,  the  bottom  of  the  basin  being  the  most 
fertile.  Although  having-  no  outlet,  the  gTeat  deep  dish,  as  it  may 
be  called,  was  quite  dry,  the  porous  subsoil  absorbmg-  all  the  rain 
vrhich  can  fall.  We  sat  down  within  the  brink  to  eat  our  first 
luncheon,  and  contemplate  the  interesting  spectacle.  The  spot, 
from  the  shelter  and  fresh  bite  of  herbage  which  it  yielded,  was 
evidently  a  favourite  resort  of  the  mountain  herds.  Round  the 
shelving  sides  were  narrow  footpaths  formed  by  the  cattle,  resem- 
hhng  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre,  conducting  to  the  flat  bottom 
of  the  basin — the  closed  orifice  whence  burst  forth  the  loose  mate- 
rial which  fonned  the  mass  of  the  cone.  The  rim  or  upper  edge  I 
have  stated  as  being  about  twenty  feet  in  width ;  but  it  varies 
somewhat  in,  its  proportions,  and  is  a  httle  higher  on  the  south 
than  the  other  sides. 

It  appears  from  minute  investigation,  that  the  Pariou  has  been 
formed  by  successive  discharg'es  at  distant  intervals.  On  the 
north  and  north-west,  a  segTaent  of  a  former  crater  encircles  the 
cone,  the  broken  part  having  been  earned  away  by  a  vast  current 
of  lava,  which  has  flowed  in  streams  towards  the  plain  on  the 
east,  inti-udii:ig  on  the  gi-anitic  rocks  and  calcareous  deposits, 
and  forking  off  in  branches,  wliich,  having  cooled  and  become 
hard  in  the  course  of  ages,  now  fomi  those  valuable  quarries 
whence  the  building-stone  of  the  LimagTie  is  partly  dug.  To  these 
streams  of  lava,  chiefly,  as  is  beheved,  from  the  Pariou,  the  pheno- 
menon of  bare  basaltic  rocks  and  loose  stones  on  the  surface  of  the 
dechvities  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  plain  is  likewise  due.  The 
rock,  where  it  assumes  a  ridge-like  form  projecting'  from  the 
ground,  is  called  by  the  French  a  coulee  of  lava ;  and  coulees,  as 
well  as  vast  quantities  of  frag-ments,  encumber  the  vineyards  in 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  early  eruptions  of  the  Pariou, 
those  at  the  conclusion  of  its  career  have  consisted  of  scorise,  puzzo- 
lana,  and  volcanic  sand ;  where  the  turf  happens  to  be  broken,  a 
reddish  loose  soil  of  granular  particles  is  exposed,  and  of  materials 
of  this  nature  the  entire  cone  seems  to  be  composed:  indeed,  no  other 
than  loose  matter,  falling  in  showers  about  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
could  have  formed  the  elegant  and  regular  cone  which  now  exists. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  other  conical 
mounts  on  the  north-west,  beyond  the  hue  of  road  by  which  we 
had  approached  with  the  car ;  but  as  the  view  is  still  better  from 
the  gi-and  puy,  we  spent  little  time  in  its  contemplation,  and 
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pushed  oiF  in  quest  of  fresh  spots  of  inYestigatiou.  Our  way  still 
lay  southwards,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  we  descended  the 
Pariou,  a  feat  considerably  more  difficult  than  that  of  its  ascent. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  southern  base  of  the  cone  was 
g-ained,  and  we  found  ourselves  again  on  a  heathy  tract,  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  rising-  towards  the  south,  where,  before  us,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  rose  the  high  but  imsliapely  mass  styled  the 
Petit  Puy-de-D6me,  to  which  another  walk,  and  frequent  rests 
among"  the  bushy  heather,  at  leng-th  brought  us. 

The  ascent  of  the  Petit  Puy  is  almost  half  accompHshed  ere  we 
reach  the  steep  part  of  its  sides,  for  its  base  is  spread  considerably 
out  from  the  main  protuberance  of  the  hill.  On  attaining  the 
more  abrupt  part  of  the  ascent,  the  path  which  we  had  to  pursue 
was  up  a  kind  of  ravine  or  gash,  formed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  loose  matter,  and  by  the  continual  abrasion  of  the  mountain 
cattle.  The  tracks  of  wheels,  also,  shewed  us  that  this  formed  a 
road  for  the  rude  cars  of  the  mountaineers  in  their  visits  to  these 
high  pasturages.  The  broken  sides  of  the  ravine  were  composed 
altogether  oi  puzzolana,  a  reddish  material  almost  as  loose  as 
rough  sand  or  gravel.  The  embarrassment  of  our  journey  up  this 
awkward  pathway  was  in  due  time  rewarded  with  the  same 
pleasurable  sensations  we  had  experienced  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  Pariou.  We  were  landed  upon  a  broad  but  irregularly  shaped 
abutment — a  stage,  as  it  maybe  called,  from  the  loftiest  protuberance 
— and  here,  to  our  satisfaction,  we  had  before  us  the  crater  whence 
the  matter  composing  the  sides  of  the  mountain  had  been  ejected. 
This  crater  is  somewhat  less  in  its  dimensions  than  that  of  the 
Pariou,  but  is  equally  regular  in  form  and  beautiful  in  surface. 
Its  depth  is  292  feet,  and  its  diameter  nearly  the  same.  The  only 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  perfectly  formed  craters  is, 
that,  instead  of  having  only  a  narrow  rim  at  top,  it  Hes  imbedded 
in  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  having  to  all  appearance  been  over- 
topped by  later  protrusions.  From,  as  I  imagine,  its  neat  form 
and  sheltered  situation,  it  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  district, 
Le  Nid  de  la  Poule,  or  Hen's  Nest.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
herd  of  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  a  ragged  Flibbertigibbet,  came 
leisurely  round  the  corner  of  the  hiU,  and  descended  the  sides  of 
the  crater  in  quest  of  the  pasturage  with  which  it  was  covered ; 
and  we  left  them  gTazing  on  its  flat  and  verdant  bottom. 

At  the  point  we  had  attained  on  the  Petit  Puy-de-D6me,  we 
were  at  an  elevation  of  about  3600  feet  above  the  plain  of  the 
Limagne,  but  were  still  from  700  to  800  feet  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  Puy-de-D6me  itself.  Another  and  much  more  toilsome  ascent 
was  therefore  yet  to  be  performed,  and  as  we  had  aheady  been 
several  hours  on  our  feet,  it  was  proposed,  and  unanimously 
agreed,  that  the  ladies  should  not  attempt  to  chmb  the  impending- 
height,  but,  selecting  a  pleasant  spot  below  the  rocky  knoU  of  the 
Petit  Puy,  lay  out  dinner,  and  remain  at  rest  on  the  heather  till 
our  return.     Tliese  and  other  g-rave  matters  being-  arraiig"ed,  we 
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proceeded  to  climb  the  g-ig-antic  Puy  5  i;ji  account  of  wliich  may 
now  be  g"iven. 

The  direction  by  wliich  we  had  approached  the  Puy-de-D6me 
brought  us  to  its  northern  base,  whence  it  is  most  easily  ascended^ 
because  on  this  side  you  have  already  attained  a  considerable 
altitude  by  easily  sloping-  paths,  before  reaching-  its  more  al^rupt 
part.  Towards  Clermont  on  the  east,  it  presents  a  front  of  nearly 
200(J  feet  in  height,  whereas  from  the  shoulder  of  its  parasitic 
appendage,  the  Petit  Puy-de-D6me,  it  rises  only  from  700  to  800 
leet.  The  ascent  on  the  north  is  hkewise  aided  by  a  g-ash,  or 
ravine,  reaching  nearly  to  its  summit,  partly  caused  by  the  soft 
and  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  scrambling-  of 
cattle  g'oing-  to  and  returning-  from  the  high  pasturag-es  of  the 
mountam.  By  means  of  this  broken  and  frequently  perplexing- 
tract,  we  were  able  to  make  our  way  up  what  may  be  called  the 
neck  of  the  hill;  sometimes  rounding-  the  corner  of  a  projecting- 
rock,  which  left  but  slender  footing- ;  at  others  sittuig*  down  to  rest 
on  masses  of  turf,  in  the  course  of  dislodgment  by  torrents ;  and 
occasionally  standing-  to  look  about  us  and  examine  the  material 
of  which  the  mountain  appears  to  be  composed. 

The  crowning-  ]3oint,  however,  was  at  length  attained;  the  ascent 
of  the  zigzag-  ravine  bringing-  us  to  a  broad  landing--place,  where 
a  herd  of  cattle  were  browsing-,  whence,  by  climbing-  up  the  back 
of  the  protuberance  forming  the  summit,  we  placed  ourselves  on 
the  topmost  height  of  the  Puy-de-Dome — a  heig-ht  of  484-2  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

AVe  Avere  fortunate  in  iinding-  the  summit  of  the  mountain  fi-ee 
of  the  clouds  which  so  frequently  rest  upon  it,  and  distingnish  it 
from  others  of  the  gToup.  This  tendency  to  put  on  and  retain  a 
tieecy  cloud  upon  its  top,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  made  it  in  some  measure  a  weather  indicator  to  the  good  folk 
of  the  Limag-ne.  '  The  settlement  of  the  cloud,'  observes  M.  le 
Cocq,  a  geologist  of  Auverg-ne,  '  is  a  spectacle  frequently  presented 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  twenty-four 
hours  pass  over  without  a  mist  gathering-,  more  or  less,  on  the  top 
of  the  puy.  At  first,  nothing-  more  is  observed  than  an  extremely 
rarefied  vapour,  or  light  g^as,  which  envelops  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  which  does  not  conceal  the  verdant  clothiug- 
that  covers  it.  This  vapour  shapes  itself  to  the  outlines  of  the  hill, 
gradually  aug-ments  in  density,  and  finally  turms  itself  into  a 
convex  cloud,  A^'hich  surrounds  the  summit.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  commonly  called  the  Cu])  of  tlie  Pinj-de-Dome.  The  vapour 
appears  most  frequently  during-  the  fine  evenmgs  of  spring-,  and 
may  properly  be  called  a  '•  nigrht-cap,''  for  it  remains  on  till  the 
succeeding  nioi-ning-.  Then  its  density  is  seen  to  diminish ;  it 
becomes  translucent,  presently  transparent,  and  disappears  as  it 
had  been  fonned.  This  cap,  following-  so  exactly  the  outlines  of 
the  peak,  demonstrates  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  puy  on  this 
sino-ular  cloud,  the  thickness  of  which  is  evervwhere  the  same. 
"  8  ' 
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Sometimes  two  caps  are  observed,  one  over  the  other,  but  always 
presei-ving-  the  form  of  the  summit  on  which  tliey  rest.  The 
feeble  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  disajipear  beyond  the  plains  of  the 
C reuse,  often  tinge  this  dome  of  vapour  with  a  g-olden  tint ; 
presently,  a  light  gust  of  wind  will  spring  up,  and  the  whole  will 
be  distributed  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  visit  to 
this  remarkable  mountain.  Our  first  consideration  was  to  examine 
the  spot  around  us.  There  was  no  crater.  The  summit  of  the 
conical  knoll  was  a  plateau  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
somewhat  broken  or  disturbed  by  art ;  for  in  early  times  it  had 
been  the  site  of  a  hermitag-e,  long-  since  destroyed,  and  scattered 
in  frag-ments  down  the  i)recipitous  face  of  the  mountain ;  and  now, 
in  the  centre  of  the  bare  and  broken  surface,  is  erected  a  tall  pole, 
serving-  probably  as  a  landmark  m  trigonometrical  surveys  of  the 
country.  There  being  no  remnant  of  crater  on  the  top  of  the  Puy- 
de-D6me,  and  its  entire  mass,  so  far  as  obsei-vable,  being-  trachyte, 
a  species  of  granular  rock,  dift'erent  tlieories  have  been  formed 
respecting  its  origin.  I  believe  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
that  the  mountains  of  this  nature  were  formed  by  the  upward  pro- 
pulsion of  trachyte  in  a  state  of  liquid  lava ;  the  liquid,  however,  not 
ijeing  so  thin  and  fluent  as  the  basaltic  lavas,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  flowing-  in  streams,  it  remained  chiefly  in  heaped-up  masses, 
ultimately  shaped  by  the  weather  into  rounded  protuberances. 
The  puys  of  domite  or  trachyte  are  much  less  numerous  than  those 
of  scoriie,  there  being  only  three  small  ones  lying  north  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome,  and  one  rising  at  its  south-western  base,  called  the 
Puy-de-Gromanaux ;  but  this  exhibits  the  wreck  of  a  crater  formed 
by  irruptions  of  scorite  forcing-  their  way  through  the  already  de- 
posited clifls  of  trachyte.  Further  to  the  south,  domitic  puys  do 
not  occur  nearer  than  Mont  d'Or,  which  is  of  the  same  material  as 
the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  most  likely  of  the  same  era.  There  are  as 
many  as  seventy  in  number,  the  height  straggled  in  and  out  over 
a  heathy  upland,  and  varied  ahke  in  size  and  altitude. 

The  finest  sight  was  miquestionably  towards  the  north,  for  in 
that  direction  the  cones  were  most  numerous  and  thickly  set. 
T'he  Nid  de  la  Poule,  on  a  low  shoulder  of  the  Petit  Puy,  was  at 
our  feet.  Further  on  was  Pariou,  standing-  well  out  of  the  lieathy 
plateau.  Between  these  two,  but  more  to  the  left,  were  the  Great 
and  Little  Suchet ;  and  on  a  line  with  them  to  the  north  was  the 
Puy-de-Come,  the  most  bulky  of  all.  I  must  stop  a  moment  to 
describe  the  Come.  It  is  a  finely  formed  conical  moimt,  rising  to 
a  height  of  900  feet,  and  having  on  its  summit  two  craters,  a 
larger  and  smaller,  close  to  each  other.  The  depth  of  the  largest 
is  250  feet.  The  craters  do  not  expose  an  even  orifice,  but  rather 
yawn  a  httle  on  one  side,  as  if  part  of  the  rim  were  carried  away. 
The  hill  stands  so  much  west  from  the  line  of  the  Pariou,  that  it  is 
over  the  ridge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  land,  instead  of  inclining  to 
the  plain  of  the  Limagne  on  the  east,  has  an  easy  slojse  to^^•ards  the 
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valley  of  the  Sioule  on  the  west.  In  the  latter  direction,  a  stream 
of  basaltic  lava  had  burst  from  the  side  of  the  Puy-de-Come,  and 
i-ushing-  over  the  granite  rocks  in  its  path,  had  flooded  the  lower 
region  bevond,  filling-  up  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Sioule,  and  other- 
Avise  effecting-  great  alterations  in  the  config-uration  of  the  country. 
The  tracing  of  this  stream  of  lava,  now  an  irregular  sheet  of 
darkish  coloured  rock,  exposed  in  many  places  to  the  eye,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  inquiry  to  the  geologist  in 
Auvergne.  To  the  general  observer,  the  view  of  the  country' 
on  the  west,  though  extensive,  embraces  no  distinct  object  of  in- 
terest ;  and  we  are  naturally  attracted  towards  the  south,  in  which 
direction  we  have  a  prospect  of  great  grandeur.  In  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  are  a  number  of  cones,  of  one  or  two  craters, 
and  one  with  three,  disposed  hke  the  leaves  of  a  trefoil.  The 
name  of  this  hill  is  the  Puy-de-^NIonchie ;  and  its  largest  crater, 
which  hes  nearest  us,  is  340  feet  in  depth.  Further  on,  and 
more  to  the  east,  are  several  cones,  one  of  which,  the  Puy  Noir, 
has  a  vast  crater  of  590  feet  deep,  but  is  broken  down  on  its'eastei-n 
side.  Another  cone  near  it,  the  Puy  de  la  Vache,  has  hkewise 
a  crater  broken  away  in  the  same  direction.  The  destruction  in 
both  cases,  as  is  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
lava  which  rose  in  the  crater,  and  broke  down  the  weakest  of  its 
sides.  From  the  vent  so  made,  long  continuous  streams  flowed 
into  the  lower  grounds  on  the  east,  and  in  the  present  day  they 
can  be  traced  with  perfect  accuracy  down  the  respective  valleys 
of  two  brooks,  tributaries  of  the  Allier.  That  along  the  winding 
valley  of  Thiex  extends  a  length  of  ten  miles. 

Our  ^-iew,  including  these  interesting  cones,  is  arrested  at  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  by  ^Nlont  d'Or,  a  huge  dark  moun- 
tain, which,  with  its  parasitic  hills,  hke  itself,  of  volcanic  origin, 
closes  the  scene.  Could  we  look  in  the  far  distance  beyond,  still 
should  we  see  hill  after  hill,  forming  a  wild  mountain-tract  almost 
to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Shut  out  in  this  dii-ection, 
we  turn  our  faces  towards  the  south-east,  in  which  we  have  the 
Gravienere,  an  imposing  volcanic  cone,  composed  principally  of  a 
blackish  coloured  puzzolana,  called  by  the  natives  gravier-noir ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  hill.  Beyond  the  Gravienere  are  two 
hills  not  less  interesting-  in  their  nature  and  history.  One  of  these, 
a  conical  mount,  is  topped  by  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle — !Mon- 
trogiion;  and  another  immediately  be^'ond  it,  of  a  shape  altogether 
different,  was  the  site  of  Gergovia,  the  most  impregnable  cit;v 
in  Gaul.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  speculate  on  these  hills  at 
present,  for  they  afterwards  became  an  object  of  special  pilgrimage 
during  our  stay  in  Clermont ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the  nextstep  in 
our  panorama.  We  have  now,  in  facing  the  east  and  north-east, 
the  great  plain  of  the  Limagne,  studded  with  gray  old  towns,  rich 
in  vegetation,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  belt  of  rugged  hills  which 
divide  the  vale  of  the  Alher  froin  the  head  waters  of  the  Loire. 
Rising  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  hkewise 
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visible  several  conical  mounts  or  puys ;  but  they  do  not  at  present 
call  i'ot  particular  notice. 

Having-  now  taken  a  comprehensive  view  all  roimd  from  our 
lofty  station,  we  thought  it  time  to  descend,  for  we  had  a  toilsome 
afternoon's  walk  yet  before  us.  !Much  of  the  latter  part  of  our 
way  down  the  precipitous  eastern  face  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  was 
effected  in  the  diy  bed  of  a  torrent ;  and  om*  carriag-e,  for  a  mile 
after  we  reached  it,  had  to  perform  a  most  awkward  journey  over 
broken  masses  of  puzzolana  and  g-mvier-noir.  There  was  so  little 
ease  or  safety  in  the  vehicle,  that  vre  dismissed  it,  with  directions 
to  take  us  up  at  Royat,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Val  de 
Fontanat,  an  exceedingly  romantic  valley  which  we  purposed  to 
perambulate  on  foot.  Instead,  therefore,  of  going  straightway 
home  to  Clermont,  we  struck  into  a  cross-road  to  the  right,  by 
an  umbrageous  green  lane,  which  conducted  us  to  a  scene  of 
surprising  beauty  to  a  draughtsman,  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  geolugi<ial  inquirer. 

The  Val  de  Fontanat,  which  nms  due  east  from  near  the  base 
of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  commences  at  its  upper  extremity  with  a 
natural  curiosity.  Emerging  from  a  mazy  and  rude  pathway, 
you  are  suddenly  introduced  to  a  cluster  of  cottages,  with  a  mill 
picturesquely  placed  at  the  head  of  the  glen.  Approaching  the 
brook,  we  lind  that  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  around,  the  water  is 
gushing  from  beneath  the  rocks,  and  in  such  volume,  that,  within 
a  space  of  a  few  yards,  it  possesses  sufficient  force  to  move  the 
mill.  The  water,  fresh  and  sparkhng,  is  to  all  appearance  a  rivulet 
that  has  been  submerged  by  a  stream  of  lava  from  an  adjacent 
volcano,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  found  its  way  into 
open  day,  forcing  away  the  rocky  materials  that  impeded  its 
course.  A  natural  excavation,  sixty-five  feet  in  depth,  attests  the 
force  of  the  cun'ent,  and  the  thickness  of  the  basaltic  lava  which 
has  poured  into  the  valley. 

The  rivulet,  augmenting  at  short  intervals  by  new  conti'ibutions 
from  beneath  the  rocky  banks  of  the  glen,  soon  becomes  a  stream 
of  considerable  local  consequence.  As  we  descend  along  its  left 
bank,  the  valley  expands  and  deepens,  reminding  us  of  the  romantic 
glen  of  the  Esk  at  Rosiin.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  valley, 
however,  which  is  wanting-  in  our  Scottish  ravines.  The  sloping 
sides,  disposed  chiefly  as  orchards  and  meadows,  are  of  the  brightest 
green.  An  originally  thin  soil,  through  which  here  and  there 
protrude  crags  of  granite,  has  been  rendered  highly  fertile  by  a 
process  of  artificial  irrigation,  of  which  I  know  no  example  among 
the  hiU-lands  of  our  own  countiy.  "Wherever  a  thread  of  water 
can  be  diverted  from  the  descending  channel  it  would  naturally 
adopt,  it  is  conducted  along  the  winding  braes,  always  inclining 
downwards,  for  the  sake  of  fall,  but  zigzagging",  meeting  with 
and  separating  from  other  threads,  running  this  way  and  that  way 
for  miles,  so  that  the  whole  vale,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its 
lofty  banks,  may  be  described  as  a  great  net-work  of  rivulets, 
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producing  the  richest  crops  of  1)rilliantly  green  herbage.  As 
running-water  is  charged  with  similar  benelicial  proj^erties  in  all 
countries,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  rivulets,  which  now 
dash  almost  iiselessly  down  our  mountain  ravines,  should  not 
similarly  be  turned  aside  to  irrigate  and  fertilise  the  sides  of 
adjacent  hills.  Yet  it  is  long  ere  a  foreiini  custom,  whatever  be 
its  excellence,  meets  with  acceptance.  IVIore  than  half  a  centur\- 
aofo,  Arthur  Youno'  recommended  the  irris-ation  of  Auvergrne  to 
the  notice  o±  British  agriculturists,  without  effect ;  and  the  present 
hint,  coming  from  a  much  less  weighty  authority,  has  no  chance 
of  being  more  successful. 

We  pursued  our  way  along  a  road  the  most  picturesque,  but  also 
the  vilest  in  creation.  In  some  places,  the  track  was  impassable 
from  large  boulders  and  ruts  full  of  water;  nevertheless,  it  is  used 
by  the  cars  of  the  mountaineers,  and  a  few  of  these  we  met  drawn 
by  cows,  in  pairs,  or  what  may  be  called  four-in-hand,  the  wretched 
animals  pulling-  the  wheels  over  stones  that  threatened  the  janghng 
apparatus  with  destruction.  In  the  course  of  the  journey,  the 
most  fiitiguing  and  perplexing  which  we  had  encountered,  we 
jjeeped  into  a  few  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  or  small  pro- 
prietors ;  for  I  was  told  that  most  of  them  own  the  fields  they 
till.  But  such  dens  of  darkness,  dirt,  and  poverty,  I  never  before 
beheld,  although  I  believe  there  are  as  bad  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  British  islands.  Some  of  the  huts  appeared  to  be  nurseries 
of  infants.  In  one,  with  a  floor  no  better  than  a  stable,  there 
were  half-a-dozen  cradles,  each  containing  a  sickly-looking  baby. 
The  ladies  of  our  party,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  greatly  affected 
by  such  an  unlooked-for  exhibition ;  and  did  not  rest  till  they 
had  ascertained  that  to  these  loathsome  hamlets  many  children 
belonging-  to  Clermont  are  sent  to  be  nursed. 

The  sun  was  declining  beliind  the  mountains  when  we  reached 
the  town  of  Royat,  near  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  Here  we  stopped 
a  lev.'  minutes  to  examine  a  cluster  of  bath-houses  erected  over  a 
thermal  spring  of  gTeat  volume.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
Ave  ascertained  to  be  88  deg-rees  Fahrenheit.  A  bathing  establish- 
ment Avas  erected  here  by  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  part  of  the  old  walls  was  in  the  course  of  removal,  to  make 
■way  for  improvements — a  necessity,  if  it  was  one,  which  I  could 
not  but  regret.  To  Royat  fonns  a  favourite  half-hour's  excursion, 
by  cars,  from  Clemiont.  The  small  town,  old  and  confined,  is  no 
way  deserving  of  attention ;  but  the  situation  is  sequestered,  and 
abounds  in  natural  beauties.  The  road  to  Clermont  is  also  pretty, 
being  environed  with  handsome  villas  and  luxuriant  gardens. 
Driving  along  it  in  the  carnage,  Avhich  had  Avaited  for  us  at 
Royat,  our  fatigues  were  almost  forgotten,  and  when  set  down  in 
the  Place  de  Jaude,  in  Clermont,  one  and  all  acknowledged  that 
the  day  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  their  existence. 

Sitting  at  the  open  windows  of  liis  hotel,  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Place  de  Jaude,  in  Clermont,  the  traveller  A^-ill  be  interested 
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in  oLserving-j  clear  over  tlie  tops  of  the  iiouses  on  the  south,  and  iit 
the  distance  of  four  to  live  miles,  a  hill  sing-ular  in  its  shape  and 
appearance.  All  the  other  hills  in  this  part  of  Auverg-ne  are  less 
(ir  more  conical,  but  this  one  resembles  a  huge  table,  its  rug-ged 
r^loping-  sides  appearing-  to  terminate  in  a  plain,  level  with  the 
rounded  tops  of  the  neighbouring-  mountains.  Thousands  of 
trnvellers  doubtless  bestow  only  a  momentary  attention  on  this 
strangely  shaped  mass,  and  there  ends  the  matter ;  but  others, 
inquiring-  its  name,  perhaps  learn  that  few  mountains  in  France 
have  obtamed  such  celebrity,  and  accordingly  spend  a  day's 
excursion  upon  it  before  leaving-  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
i'aw  words  respecting'  this  hill. 

Anciently,  Gaul — modern  France — wns  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  independent  tribes,  each  in  itself  a  little  nation ;  a  few  of  these 
nations  only  uniting-  on  occasions  of  common  and  extreme  danger. 
Taking-  advantage  of  this  weakness  of  organisation,  the  Roman 
Republic  despatched  Julius  Caesar  with  an  army  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  countiy.  Successful  eveiywhere  he  went,  this 
sag-acious  general  was  baffled  by  the  heroism  of  the  Averni,  the 
tribe  who  inhabited  what  we  now  term  the  Auverg-ne  mountains. 
Althoug-h  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people,  these  mountaineers 
displayed  considerable  iug-enuity  in  defending-  themselves,  by 
means  of  fortilications  of  earth  and  beams  of  wood.  "SVhen  Ctesar, 
at  the  hiead  of  six  leg-ions,  entered  the  territories  of  the  Averni,  he 
was  brought  to  a  pause  before  Gergovia,  a  city  strongly  fortitied 
in  this  manner,  on  the  flat  top  of  the  hill  which  we  behold  from 
our  windows  in  Clermont. 

According-  to  Ca?sar's  own  account  of  his  attack  on  Gergovia, 
he  found  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his  enterprises.  The 
gallant  Averni,  headed  by  Yercingetorix,  and  assisted  by  detach- 
ments from  other  Gaulish  tribes,  had  a  complete  command  of 
the  hill ;  and  with  enormous  stones,  darts,  and  aiTows,  they 
destroyed  the  besiegers  when  they  attempted  to  approach.  The 
Roman  general  secured  a  favourable  position,  as  he  tells  us,  on  a 
neighbouring  hei"-ht,  and  bv  various  stratagems  tried  to  circuni- 
vent  the  Averni.  As  a  last  resource,  he  led  on  an  attack  by  the 
back  part  of  the  hill,  where  the  ascent  is  less  abrupt,  and  was  able 
to  attain  a  footing  within  an  outwork  of  stones  ;  but  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  from  this  dangerous  position.  The  Gauls, 
inspired  l)y  the  cries  of  their  women,  who  appeared  with  dishevelled 
hair  on  the  ramparts,  drove  the  most  impetuous  of  the  leg-ions 
back  with  great  slaughter.  Seven  hundred  Romans  fell  in  the 
engagement.  After  spending  several  days  fruitlessly  in  manoeuv- 
ring on  the  plain,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the  Gauls  from  their 
vantage-ground,  Ctesar  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege. 

Interesting  from  the  figure  which  Gergovia  thus  makes  in 
ancient  history,  as  well  as  from  its  geological  character,  my  friend 
and  I  resolved  on  making  it  the  object  of  a  day's  pilgrimag-e.  We 
accordingly  hired  a  car  for  the  purj^ose  ;  and  one  moriiing  pretty 
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-early,  along*  •wdth  Guillaume  as  g"uide,  sallied  out  on  the  proposed 
journey.  Our  way  lay  almost  due  south,  from  Clermont,  and 
conducted  us  along-  a  series  of  miserable  narrow  roads,  ascending- 
between  the  rude  walls  wliicli  bound  the  small  vineyards  and  Helds 
on  the  lower  slopes.  Ere  we  reached  the  limits  to  which  the  car 
could  advance,  the  day  became  intensely'  hot.  Gadflies  flew  about 
us  in  swarms,  and  hghting-  on  the  poor  hack  which  drag-g-ed  our 
vehicle,  drev»-  blood  at  a  thousand  points.  Near  the  villag-e  of 
Ceyrat,  we  abandoned  the  car,  and  took  to  cl-ambering  the  ugly 
broken  path,  which  was  not  particular^  easj'';  for,  while  one 
hand  vras  eng-ag-ed  in  holding-  an  umbrella  overhead  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  other  was  busy  keeping'  the  flies  at  a 
proper  distance. 

Our  first  object  was  to  ascend  ]Montrog-non,  whose  western  flank 
we  had  already  g-ained.  This  is  a  hill  remarkable  among*  many 
remarkable  hills.  It  is  a  tolerably  reg-ular  cone,  broad  at  the  base, 
and  terminatmg-  in  a  small  plateau,  on  which  stands  the  tall  and 
picturesque  ruin  of  a  castle.  Unlike  the  puys  we  had  formerly 
^dsited,  it  is  a  mass  of  columnar  bas-alt  restmg-  on  calcareous  matter, 
the  basalt  to  all  appearance  being-  the  rehct  of  a  stream  of  lava 
which  had  flowed  over  the  fresh-water  hmestone  of  the  plain,  and 
been  subsequently  raised  to  its  present  position.  Having'  scrambled 
across  the  uppermost  vuieyards,  we  reached  a  steep  slope,  an 
entire  tract  of  loose  basaltic  stones,  and  on  this  we  chmbed  to  the 
top  of  the  eminence.  Although  considerably  lower  than  the  range 
of  puys  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  in  the  north-west,  the  view 
from  the  apex  was  charmmg,  for  it  immediately  overlooked  on  all 
sides  fertile  niral  scenes.  The  ruin,  so  conspicuous  for  many  miles 
across  the  Limagne,  occupied  the  vrhole  plateau,  and  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a  massive  keep,  with  outvrorks — the  strong-hold  of 
one  of  those  Auvergnat  barons  whose  oppressions  led  to  their 
extirpation  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  walls  remaining, 
built  of  the  blue  basalt  of  the  hill,  measured  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
and  may  yet  endure  the  returnmg  blasts  of  a  hundi-ed  winters. 

To  get  to  G  ergo  via,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the  hill  on  its 
south  side,  and  from  the  valley  below  climb  another  eminence 
towards  the  east.  Two  hours  were  consumed  m  this  intermediate 
journe}' — heat  awful,  and  the  shade  of  every  walnut  and  cherry 
tree  thankfully  accepted.  Guillaume's  flask  of  vin-ordbiaire  and 
water,  cooled  at  a  fomitain  by  the  way,  was  in  frequent  requisition. 
The  road  conducted  us  by  what  must  be  called  the  back  of  Mount 
Gerg'ovia — supposing-  the  side  next  Clermont  to  be  its  face — and 
most  likely  by  the  direction  in  which  Caesar  made  his  attack. 
Shaped,  as  I  said,  hke  a  table,  its  upper  edge  for  a  space  of  forty 
to  fifty  feet  is  a  crag,  bristhngwith  rocks  and  splmters;  and  when 
one  struggles  his  way  over  these  barriers,  he  finds  himself  on  a 
plain  covered  with  about  as  many  stones  as  blades  of  grass — an 
arid  stony  waste — which,  however,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  afforded 
a  scanty  pasture  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
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And  here  stood  the  city  of  Gergoyia.  ^Ve  walked  about  to 
discover  if  possibly  any  remnant  were  visible  ;  but  not  a  remnant, 
nor  the  faintest  outhne  of  a  remnant,  can  be  discovered.  The  plain 
seemed  to  be  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
by  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across.  The  gTomnd 
having  been  ransacked  by  antiquaries,  has  yielded  up  a  number  of 
Gauhsh  medals,  weapons,  utensils,  and  other  objects.  The  remains 
of  a  cavern  have  also  been  discovered.  The  exterior  defences  having 
been  constructed  chiefly  of  timber,  time  has  long"  since  swept  them 
from  existence ;  and  the  same  agency  has  destroyed  the  interior 
buildings,  which  in  all  hkehhood  were  of  the  same  mde  and  simple 
materials.  Along  the  verge  of  the  plateau,  the  heaps  of  stones  are 
more  than  usually  numerous  :  and  these  may  have  been  concerned 
in  giving  strength  to  the  walls,  from  wliich  the  Gergovians 
committed  such  havoc  on  theii'  enemies. 

Satisfied  with  an  inspection  of  the  plateau,  we  proceeded  down 
the  steep  fronting  Clermont,  with  the  view  not  only  of  returning 
homeward,  but  of  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  north  side,  which  we  descended,  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  this  kind  of  scmtiny.  The  ton^ents  of  winter  have  hewed  a 
ravine  of  considerable  depth,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds, 
and  in  which  the  various  strata,  one  above  another,  are  exposed  to 
the  prying  curiosity  of  the  tourist.  From  an  observation  of  the 
ravine,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  protuberance  is  an  alternation  of  currents  of  basaltic  lava 
with  the  calcareous  strata  of  the  fresh- water  formation.  First,  on 
a  level  with  the  plain,  we  have  a  bed  of  yellowish  Avhite  limestone, 
full  of  the  organic  remains  which  distinguish  the  ^reneral  substance 
of  the  Limagne.  Then  comes  a  thick  covering  of  lava,  which  had 
flovred  from  a  neighbouring  volcano,  and  inserted  itself  into  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  soil  over  which  it  poured.  Above  this  hard 
rock  come  calcareous  or  fresh-water  strata  again,  here  and  there 
blended  with  another  stream  of  basaltic  lava  which  had  flowed  over 
all,  and  formed  what  may  be  called  a  top-dressing  to  the  heap. 
What  countless  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  this  curious  altema- 
tion  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  matter  could  have  been  effected — 
ages  to  which  the  historical  period — Csesar's  visit,  for  example, 
1900  years  ago — is  but  a  day ! 

Gergovia  is  not  singular  in  its  constitution.  A  number  of 
other  hills  in  its  vicinity  exhibit  similar  appearances.  The  pro- 
babihty  is,  that  the  whole  originally  formed  one  mass.  By  the 
washing  away  of  the  softer  intermediate  parts,  an  ancient  plateau 
has  been  divided  into  sepai-ate  hills.  Alternate  upheaving  and 
depression  by  subsequent  subterranean  agency  have,  in  all  like- 
lihood, helped  to  complete  the  phenomenon.  That  evei'^'thing- 
has  been  very  much  as  it  is — cold,  hard,  and  fixed — here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Auvergne  for  2000  years,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Caesar  saw  the  country  as  it  now  appears  to  the  tourist;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  he  was  at  all  aware  that  the  mountains  over 
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which  he  jed  his  legions  had  once  smoked  and  raged  Hke 
Vesuvius. 

It  would  be  reasonable  for  an  inquiring  mind  to  ask,  if  there  be 
no  expiring-  manifestations  of  the  heat  which  once  found  vent  in 
the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne.  The  only  existing  symptom  of  this 
ancient  combustion  is  found  in  the  hot  spring-s  of  Yichy,  Royat, 
and  Mont  d'Or.  The  high  temperature  of  these  waters  is,  with 
jirobability,  traced  to  the  same  agency  which  in  former  times 
produced  the  puys  we  had  been  visiting-. 

These  hot  mineral  waters,  however,  are  less  singular  than 
another  kind  of  springs  not  uncommon  in  Auvergne,  two  of 
Avliich,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  rise  within  the  outskirts 
of  Clermont.  These  waters,  which  gush  in  considerable  volume 
from  the  gi'ound,  are  called  Fontaines  Petrifiante ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  correct.  Calcareous  in  their  nature,  they  only  cover 
with  a  yellowish  fawn-coloured  crust  any  object  with  which  they 
ai'e  long-  in  contact.  Being  conducted  by  artificial  channels  from 
their  source,  the  water  drops  from  them,  and  forms  vast  stalactitic 
aggregations  of  hmestone. 

Led  by  a  damsel,  the  naiad  of  the  fountain,  we  are  conducted 
through  the  g-arden  to  an  erection  of  boards,  a  rude  hut,  into  the 
roof  of  which  we  obseive  the  water  ])reci]utated  from  its  conduit. 
Opening  the  door,  we  perceive  a  house  full  of  spray.  The  wat^r, 
diverted  into  sub-rills,  is  dashed  and  splashed  about  on  the  floor, 
and  on  tiers  of  shelves,  in  a  veiy  odd  sort  of  way.  being  permitted, 
after  peri'onning  this  service,  to  escape  by  a  channel  beneath. 
Looking  through  the  spray  from  the  multitude  of  cataracts,  we 
perceive  that,  scattered  all  over  the  place,  on  the  floor  and  on  the 
shelves,  there  lie  moulds  of  medals,  and  other  objects,  all  in  the 
process  of  receiving  an  incrustation.  The  spray  falling-  in  showers, 
deposits  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  solution  in  the 
water,  and  which  are  so  fine,  that  the  water  appears  clear  to  the 
eye.  In  about  three  months,  a  mould,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep, 
is  filled  with  the  deposit,  and  yields  a  cast  as  exact  and  beautiful 
as  if  cut  from  a  piece  of  pohshed  stone.  The  casts  are  of  two 
varieties.  Those  produced  by  the  spring  to  which  we  were  first 
conducted  are  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  as  uniform  in  the  grain  as  a 
piece  of  hone.  The  other  spring,  which  dashes  into  a  different 
receptacle,  yields  casts  containing-  crystalline  particles,  and  have 
a  glittering  mixed  appearance ;  they  are  also  less  fine  in  their 
outlines.  After  satisfying  our  curiosity  with  the  operative  part 
of  the  establishment,  we  entered  by  invitation  the  salle  de  com- 
merce— a  store  for  the  sale  of  products  of  the  springs,  where  we 
Iturchased  some  articles  as  a  remembrance  of  the  place. 

Having-  visited  mountain  tops  and  puys  to  our  hearts'  content, 
and  seen  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Auvergne,  we 
departed  on  our  journey,  taking  the  road  by  Avay  of  Thiers 
and  Eoanne  to  St  Etienne.  At  this  last-named  place,  we  were 
within   tlie   threshold   of  the   central   manufacturinir   district  of 
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France.  Tlie  articles  produced  in  St  Etienne  are  firearms  and 
ribbons — the  latter  alone,  I  believe,  employing-  40,000  workmen. 
"Wlierever  one  turns  his  eyes,  he  observes  on  the  fronts  of 
the  tall  houses  the  sig-n-boards  of  '  Fabricants  de  Rubans ; '  while 
many  of  the  shop-windows  are  as  gay  as  a  parterre  of  flowers 
with  specimens  of  this  interesting-  branch  of  industiy.  At  a  bold 
venture,  we  asked  one  of  the  fabricants  to  shew  us  his  atelier  or 
worksliojj,  and  were  politely  conducted  by  him  to  a  suburb  on  a 
jiiil  adjoining-  the  town,  composed  of  rows  of  houses  used  as 
dwelHngs  and  work-places  by  the  weavers.  The  atelier  consisted 
of  a  front  apartment,  in  which  was  a  female  winding-  silk  thread 
on  small  reels,  and  a  room  behind,  lofty  in  the  roof,  in  which 
vv-ere  two  ribbon-weavers  at  work  on  their  respective  looms.  In 
each  loom  there  were  twenty  libbons  in  process  of  weaving-,  of  the 
most  beautiful  designs  and  colours ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
declared  they  had  never  seen  anything-  so  elegant.  The  men 
spoke  cheerfully  of  their  labour,  and  the  woman,  who  had  aban- 
doned her  reehng-  at  our  entn',  hung-  about  us,  and  seemed  gratitied 
to  answer  any  questions  concerning-  the  mode  of  life  among-  the 
ribbon-weaving-  population.  She  said  that,  with  industry  and 
economy,  they  had  nothing-  to  complain  of — an  acknowledgment 
which,  I  believe,  could  be  made  with  propriety  by  the  bulk  of  the 
manual  labourers  of  every  country. 

After  spending  a  day  in  this  sort  of  loitering-  observation,  we 
proceeded  by  a  railway,  provided  with  locomotives,  but  execrably 
managed,  to  Lyon. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Rhone,  which  we  had  on  emerging* 
from  a  vale  down  Avhich  the  line  of  railway  descends  on  its  way 
to  Lyon,  was  interesting-,  but  failed  in  the  mag-nitude  which  we 
had  anti(-ipated.  The  scene,  hoAvever,  improved  as  we  approached 
Lyon,  and  crossed  by  a  newly  formed  viaduct  the  river  Saone, 
where  it  unites  its  waters  with  the  Rhone.  We  were  now  landed 
on  that  flat  triangular  peninsula  on  which  Lyon  has  been  built, 
eveiything-  about  us  betokening-  that  we  had  arrived  in  a  busy  and 
opulent  city.  With  the  Saone  flowing-  past  it  on  the  south,  and 
the  Rhone  on  the  north,  both  uniting*  at  a  point  on  the  east,  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  peculiarly  favourable  situation  for  com- 
merce. Nor  is  it  unsuitable  as  a  place  of  agreeable  residence.  On 
I  lie  opposite  bank  of  the  Saone  rises  a  long-  hill  dotted  over  with 
mansions,  Avhich  command  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  town  and 
i-ivers ;  across  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  similar 
hill,  also  covered  with  masses  of  building- ;  while,  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  long-  lines  of  new  building-s,  forming-  an 
elegrant  suburb,  are  starting  into  existence.  The  old  town,  con- 
sisting- of  a  dense  Parisian-looking-  cluster  of  streets,  alleys,  and 
places,  is  the  g-reat  theatre  of  business,'  and  the  whole  being-  faced 
with  fine  broad  qua}s,  suitable  for  barg-es  and  steam-vessels,  Lyon 
may  be  said  generally  to  exhibit  a  fair  picture  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  provincial  town. 
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Lyon,  as  everybody  is  aware,  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  France ;  and  in  the  occupation  of  weaving-  and  otherwise 
preparing-,  as  well  as  seUing-  this  article,  a  g-reat  number  of  persons 
are  employed. 

The  pleasure  we  had  experienced  in  our  visit  to  the  ateher  of 
the  ribbon-vveaver  at  St  Etienne,  made  us  anxious  to  see  silk- 
weavuig-  in  this  its  chosen  seat.  Having-  an  introduction  to  one 
of  the  leading  master  manufacturers,  this  was  not  ditKcult.  By 
this  g-entleman  we  were  despatched,  under  the  charg-e  of  a  clerk, 
a  young'  Englishman  learning  the  profession,  to  an  ateher  in 
which  some  of  the  finest  fabrics  are  produced.  Before  describing 
what  here  came  under  our  notice,  I  may  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  method  of  manufacturing  in  Lyon.  The  manufacturer, 
who  is  the  capitalist  and  employer,  keeps  no  factory  of  his  own. 
He  gives  out  the  silk  to  be  dyed  to  one  class  of  men,  and  to  be 
woven  by  another.  The  mdividual,  however,  with  whom  he 
deals  is  not  the  actual  weaver.  He  is  a  person  who,  by  his  skill 
;md  industry,  has  attained  a  position  half-way  between  a  workman 
and  master ;  he  owns  two  or  three  looms,  which  stand  in  an  apart- 
ment connected  with  his  dwelling,  and  he  takes  in  work  to  be 
executed,  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  men  whom  he  employs. 
His  chief  duty,  a  most  onerous  one,  demanding  gTeat  patience  and 
ingenuity,  consists  iu  putting  the  web  into  the  loom,  and  arrang- 
ing aU  the  Jacquard  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  producing 
the  required  pattern ;  after  which,  he  superintends  the  operations 
of  the  weaver,  who  is  a  workman  of  inferior  standing  and  capacity, 
and  consequently  receives  inferior  wages  for  his  labour.  The 
title  universally  g-iven  to  the  agent  who  undertakes  work  on  this 
principle  is  that  of  chef  d'ateher — chief  of  the  workshop,  or 
foreman. 

It  \\-a3  the  estabhshment  of  one  of  these  manufacturing  agents 
or  chefs  that  I  was  taken  to  see.  Havmg  been  led  to  a  narrow 
street  behuid  the  Place  BeUecour,  I  was  conducted  to  the  fomth 
story  of  a  large  building  by  a  stair,  precisely  resembling  one  of 
those  common  stau-s  in  Edinburgh  which  give  admission  to  the 
different  floors  of  tall  edifices.  The  atelier  we  were  to  visit  occu- 
pied part  of  a  floor,  the  looms  working-  at  a  height  of  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground,  over  the  heads  of  several  strata  of  famihes, 
and  under  two  or  three  strata  still  higher  up  the  building.  The 
scene  was  curious.  We  had  never  seen  any  mechanism  half  so 
intricate,  and  app-arently  unintelhgible.  The  process  was  by 
Jacquard  cards,  but  the  patterns  to  be  vrrought  embraced  such 
variety  of  detail,  that  the  apparatus  was  an  inextricable  maze  of 
bobbins,  strings,  and  other  parts  incomprehensible  to  a  stranger. 
The  chef,  doffing  Ins  cap,  received  us  with  gTeat  pohteness,  and 
took  pains  to  explain — vain  thought ! — the  mecanique  of  the  looms 
under  his  charge,  tlu-ee  in  number.  Lifting  up  a  piece  of  paper 
carefully  pinned  over  the  parts  woven  of  the  fabrics  in  hand, 
he  r-hev.ed  the  beautv  of  their  desio-ns.     One  of  tlie  pieces  was 
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magiiifieent.  It  was  a  g-org-eous  assemblag-e  of  colours  finely 
harmonised  in  tone,  with  g-old  and  silver  thread  in  different  com- 
binations, and  was  intended,  he  said,  for  church  banners.  Another 
piece,  the  groundwork  of  which  was  white  satin,  interwoven  also 
with  g"old  and  silver,  was  designed  for  priests'  vestments  in  the 
church  seiwice.  The  chef  mentioned,  that  such  v\'as  the  complexity 
of  one  of  these  pieces,  that  he  was  occupied  three  months  in 
arranging'  it  in  the  loom,  and  that  the  workman  employed  upon 
it  could  not  weave  more  than  a  yard  in  the  week.  The  price 
which  it  would  cost  the  manufacturer  was  to  be  a  hundred  francs 
per  yard.  The  operatives  engaged  in  weaving  such  articles  realise 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs  for  their  weekly  labour. 

On  the  whole,  we  had  reason  to  be  much  pleased  with  the 
comteous  and  intelligent  answers,  not  only  of  this  respectable  chef 
d'atelier,  but  of  the  ribbon-weavers  whom  we  conversed  with  at 
St  Etienne,  and  took  care  not  to  confound  them  with  the  mass  of 
inferior  workmen  whose  dissoluteness  keeps  them  poor,  and  whose 
outbreaks  have  done  so  much  to  injure  and  diive  away  the  trade 
of  Lyon  and  its  neighbourhood.  No  higher  proof  of  the  superior 
ingenuity  and  prudence  of  tliis  class  of  men  could  be  given  than 
the  single  fact,  that  among-  a  hundred  persons  who  received  prize- 
medals  for  articles  in  silk,  shewn  at  the  late  Parisian  Exposition, 
as  many  as  ninety  were  manufacturers  who  had  originally  been 
chefs  d'ateher,  and  consequently  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people. 

Lyon  having  been  an  important  provincial  capital  of  the 
Romans  after  theh  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood have  yielded  a  plenteous  crop  of  antiquities  to  the 
archaeologist.  The  town  museum,  which  we  spent  half  a  day  in 
roaming  over,  is  an  extensive  quadrangular  edifice,  with  its  central 
court,  arcades,  and  galleries  filled  with  as  many  Roman  altars, 
stone  coffins,  inscriptions,  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  rehcs,  as 
would  set  up  a  dozen  museums  in  England.  In  the  same  hand- 
some square  which  contains  this  palais  des  beaux  arts,  is  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  a  large  and  elegant  building  of  the  Renaissance,  where 
the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunal  under  Couthon  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
held  its  infamous  sittings.  This  structure,  and  the  Hotel-Dieu  on 
the  quay  fronting  the  Rhone,  are  the  finest  pubhc  buildings  in 
Lyon.  The  Hotel-Dieu,  which  occupied  us  an  afternoon  in 
walking  over,  is  an  hospital  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  poor  patients,  whether,  sick  or  hurt.  Besides  the 
fa9ade  which  overlooks  the  river,  the  house  consists  of  several 
diverging  lines  of  building  behind,  hghted  from  interior  court- 
yards, the  whole  divided  into  floors  centering  at  one  point  in  an 
octagonal  chapel.  In  the  midst  of  this  chapel  stands  an  altar, 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  further  extremity  of  each  diverging 
gallery,  and  here  divine  worship  is  perfoimed  within  sight,  or  at 
least  within  hearing,  of  the  numerous  patients  early  ever}'  morn- 

in<r.     At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  1500  patients  in  the 

If) 
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hxouse,  all  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  Avere  under  a  careful  and 
comfortable  superintendence.  The  most  remarkable  thing-  in  the 
economy  of  tlie  estabhshment  is,  that  it  is  under  the  entire  g-uid- 
nnce  of  Sisters  of  Charitv.  of  whom  150  are  constantly  on  duty, 
without  fee  or  reward.  How  frequently,  abroad,  has  one  reason 
to  admire  the  diligent  and  practical  piety  of  this  wonderful  sister- 
hood !  AVe  found  them  in  detachments^  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  performing-  the  most  varied  functions.  Wliile  certain 
sets  attended  in  the  sick-wards,  others  were  occupied  as  cooks  in 
the  kitchen,  and  some  acted  as  apothecaries  in  weighing  and  dis- 
pensing- drug's  in  a  large  laboratory  surrounded  Avith  bottles,  jars, 
and  retorts. 

AVe  spent  about  a  vreek  in  Lyon,  every  day  making-  an  excur- 
sion to  some  spot  of  interest  or  beaut>'  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
among:  others,  to  L'lle  Barbe,  a  small  island  in  the  Saone,  situated 
a  few  miles  above  the  town.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  much 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Rhone,  being  generally  steep,  and 
well  clothed  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  they  are  likewise  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  white  and  pretty  villas.  The  Saone,  a 
broad  and  massive  stream,  crossed  by  numerous  suspension-bridges, 
is  comparatively  slow  in  its  current,  and  permits  the  daily  naviga- 
tion of  steam-vessels  as  far  as  Chalons,  a  stage  onward  to  Paris. 
The  Rhone,  into  whxch  this  iine  river  falls  immediately  below 
Lyon,  is  very  different  in  appearance.  About  twice  the  size  of 
the  Saone,  it  flows  hurriedly  past  the  quays  of  Lyon,  as  if  fearful 
of  losing-  a  moment  in  the  long  journey  before  it ;  and  this  busy 
headlong-  character  it  seems  to  possess  from  its  cradle  in  Switzerland 
almost  to  its  gTave  in  the  ]Mediten'anean. 

]\Iy  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Rhone  had  been  made 
upon  Lake  Leman,  where  its  waters,  as  they  escape  past  Geneva, 
are  beautifully  blue.  At  Lyon,  and  all  the  way  downward,  this 
remarkable  tint  has  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  dirty  white 
colour,  arising  most  likely  from  the  chalky  bottom  over  which  it 
occasionally  rushes  in  its  course.  Although  augiiiented  by  the 
Saone,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  Rhine  in  point  of  size,  and  is  not  to 
be  comjjared  with  it  in  commercial  importance.  Its  great  misfor- 
tune is  its  rapidity  of  current,  by  Vxliich  a  regular  traffic  to  and  fro 
is  greatly  retarded.  Steam-vessels  go  down  from  Lyon  at  a  high 
i-ate  of  speed — sixteen  miles  an  hour  being  common — and  they  are 
consequently  M'ell  laden  Avith  passengers  ;  but  in  coming-  up,  their 
engines  have  a  weary  drag  against  the  stream,  and  the  passage  is 
go  tedious,  that  few  travellers  adopt  it. 

Desirous  of  visiting  some  places  of  interest  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  river,  we  went  on  board  of  a  steam-vessel  which  plied 
from  the  quay  of  Lyon,  and  started  at  the  convenient  hour  of 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  :  as  the  greater  number  of  boats  set  out  at 
three  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  ^Marseille  at  night — a  run 
of  about  200  miles — we  considei-ed  ourselves  particularly  fortunate 
in  our  choice.     It  beino-  onlv  about  lifteen  vears  since  steamers 
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plied  on  the  Rhone,  and  as  they  yet  remain  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  companies,  the  vessels  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  as  comfortable  means  of  conveyance.  That  in  -which 
we  started  was,  as  is  usual  in  France,  somewhat  dirty,  and  crowded 
with  a  miscellaneous  company,  occupied  in  drinking-  cotfee,  smok- 
ing-, and  spitting-.  Fortunately,  we  succeeded  in  seeming-  seats  on 
deck,  under  an  awning-,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  oblig-ing- 
steward,  made  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable  during-  the  day's 
journey.  The  mild  air,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  vessel,  was 
pleasant ;  the  sunny  banks  flew  ]iast  us  hke  an  evershifting- 
picture ;  and  the  hope  of  what  we  were  to  see  in  the  south,  added 
a  relish  to  our  sensations.  Here  and  there  we  came  abreast  of  a 
toAvn,  and  after  a  short  stay,  shot  ag-ain  ahead.  Occasionally,  aL<o, 
the  vessel  passed  beneath  the  extended  platform  of  a  suspension- 
bridg-e  ;  and  the  number  of  new  bridg-es  of  this  description  we  saw 
in  the  course  of  the  voyag-e,  shewed  that  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else  in  France,  improvement  is  steadily  advancing-.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  thoug-h  considerably  less  romantic  than  those  ot 
the  Rhine,  are  not  by  any  means  spiritless.  Besides  a  few  old- 
fashioned  towns,  there  are  some  castles  on  peaked  heights,  as 
rug-g-ed  and  ruined  as  an  artist  could  desire  :  there  are  hkewise 
some  g-ood  snatches  of  precipice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river  ;"and  over  the  heads  of  tall  poplars  on  the  left  bank,  are 
obtained  striking-  prospects  of  the  hills  of  Dauphine,  and  beyond 
them,  rising-  in  Alpine  g-randeur,  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Savoy. 

At  Valence,  about  half-way  down  the  river,  we  left  the  steamer, 
and  stopped  for  the  nig-ht  at  a  little  unpretending-  inn— the  Hotel 
du  Nord — where  an  old  woman,  the  hostess,  never  seemed  tired  of 
shewing:  us  acts  of  kinchiess.  Departing-  in  the  morning-  from  this 
ag-reeable  hostel,  we  were  ag-ain  on  the  river,  in  another  steamer 
bound  for  the  south,  and  were  by  it  carried  through  fully  more 
picturesque  scenery  than  on  the  preceding  day.  Towards  the 
afternoon,  however,  the  banks  shrunk  in  altitude,  ^^'e  had  left  the 
Cevennes  on  .the  right  and  the  hills  of  Dauphine  on  the  left,  con- 
siderably behind,  and  were  entering-  upon  a  new  tract  of  country, 
in  which  mulberry-trees  began  to  make  their  appearance,  conclusive 
evidence  that  we  had  reached  the  southern  chvision  of  France,  in 
which  silk  is  one  of  the  staple  products. 

Interested  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  with  these  and 
other  novelties,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  involved 
unhappily  contributed  to  destroy  everything  like  gratiticatiou. 
The  vessel,  though  large,  and  not  without  eleg-ance  in  some  of  its 
furnishings,  was  a  scene  of  tilth  and  confusion.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  preserve  order.  High  and  low,  irrespective  of  lares,  were 
commingled  according-  to  fancy  in  all  jiarts  of  the  vessel ;  and 
luggag-e  and  merchandise  were  strewed  about  in  every  direction. 
All  this  hubbub,  however,  was  only  a  little  droll.  The  terrible 
thing  was  the  heat.    The  deck  had  no  awning,  and  the  sun  "-lared 
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down  upon  us  like  a  consuming*  fire.  Seated  on  boxes  and  carpet- 
bag-s,  our  only  shelter  was  our  umbrellas,  which  we  managed  to 
hold  up  in  the  throng-,  and  beneath  which,  as  I  found  from  a 
pocket  thermometer,  the  heat  was  88  degrees.  As  we  advanced, 
shooting  along-  from  point  to  point,  the  vessel  seemed  as  if  leaving- 
behind  all  that  was  fresh,  green,  and  beautiful,  and  entering-  on  a 
hot  and  suffocating-  desert. 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  anticipated  the  termina- 
tion to  this  terrific  torture  by  a  speedy  arrival  at  AvigTion,  which 
was  announced  to  be  at  hand.  Certain  ancient  and  well-baked 
gTay  turrets  were  seen  on  the  horizon,  oyer  the  heads  of  some 
drooping-  ^^-illows  ;  and,  turning-  into  a  branch  of  the  river  towards 
the  left,  we  were,  to  our  great  joy,  broug-ht  in  front  of  Avignon, 
or,  more  properly,  an  old  decayed  wall,  within  which  it  was 
said  the  town  would  be  found.  In  a  few  minutes,  by  the  -aid  of  a 
caleche  in  waiting,  we  were  conducted  witliin  the  walls  of  this 
curious  old  city,  and  had  dived  into  the  comparatively  cool  recesses 
of  what  we  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  best  inns  in  France.  There 
was  then,  after  all,  yet  a  spot  in  the  world  where  one  could  freely 
breathe.  After  our  lengthened  sufferings  in  the  intense  sunshine, 
the  darkened  apartments  of  the  Hotel  d'Europe  were  taken 
possession  of  with  unbounded  dehght. 

Six  hundred  years  ?go,  when  kings  were  at  liberty  to  give  away 
portions  of  their  dominions  to  please  a  momentary  fancy,  a  king 
of  France  made  a  present  of  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  his  kingdom  to  one  of  the  popes ;  and  these  half-priests  half- 
princes  contrived  some  time  aftei-wards  to  acquire  from  a  distressed 
princess  of  Naples  an  adjoining-  district,  including  Ayig-non.  Thus 
the  popes,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
estabhshed  theii'  civil  sway  in  this  quarter  of  France,  of  which 
they  were  not  deprived  till  the  Revolution,  fatal  to  so  many  privi- 
leges, in  1790.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  Avig-non  was  the  metropohs  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  a  scene  of  ecclesiastical  magnificence.  On 
the  top  of  a  low  hill  within  the  verge  of  the  city,  the  palace  of  the 
popes  was  erected,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  usually  visited  by 
tourists  in  their  passage  down  the  river. 

Desirous  of  seeing-  this  ancient  edifice,  as  well  as  some  other 
objects  of  interest,  we  ventured  out  on  the  morning  after  om* 
arrival ;  though  not  till,  by  a  short  reconnoitre  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  hotel,  I  had  ascertained  that  the  streets  offered  a  tolerable 
shelter  from  the  renewed  fiery  intensity  of  the  sun  overhead.  The 
thoroughfares,  as  we  found  on  issuing  out  on  our  excursion,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  lanes  environed  by  tall  and  substantial  houses, 
many  shev.ing  the  remains  of  fallen  grandeur,  but  for  the  greater 
part  prison-like  in  appearance,  from  their  well-stanchioned  win- 
dows, heavy  portals,  and  the  dreai-y  dulness  which  prevailed  m 
their  precincts.  Running  in  various  directions,  so  as  almost  to  be 
an  inextricable  maze,  these  lane-like  streets  offer  a  pleasant  reti-eat 
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from  the  noonday  heat,  and  are  therefore,  hke  the  narrow  avenues 
of  eastern  cities,  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  chmate.  In  the 
streets  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  and  where  a  few  people  were 
moving'  about,  the  excellent  expedient  was  resorted  to  of  extending- 
sheets  of  canvas  between  the  top  stories  of  the  houses  on  each  side ; 
and  under  these  awning's,  which  were  of  different  colours  and  sizes, 
you  walked  in  a  covered  and  cool  avenue,  in  defiance  of  the  raging- 
heat  beyond.  Favoured  by  these  g-rateful  shades,  and  crossing- 
sunny  patches  of  sti'eet  only  when  unavoidable,  we  reached  the 
rocky  heig^ht  we  were  in  quest  of,  and  from  which  we  had  a 
momentary  glance  over  the  hmestone  region  aroimd,  scorched 
wherever  the  land  rose  into  protuberances,  and  green  only  where 
the  madder-plants  and  mulberry-trees  could  draw  nourishment 
from  the  artificially  irrigated  meadows.  The  surface  of  the  irre- 
g-ular  rocky  height  on  which  we  stood  was  bare,  and  nearly  as 
white  as  chalk.  Not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  was  visible  upon  it. 
A  broken  stone-cross  rose  out  of  a  limestone  crag,  a  picture  of 
desolation.  The  stones  around  were  lime,  the  dust  lime,  everj'- 
thing  hme.  What  a  spot  to  be  chosen  for  a  palace !  We  first 
visited  the  cathedral,  that  being  nearest  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It 
is  a  clumsy  structure  of  different  styles,  with  some  portions  said 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  interior 
possesses  some  good  paintings  and  carved  monuments,  and,  hke 
most  of  the  churches  I  have  visited  in  France,  is  at  present  in 
course  of  repair.  The  palace,  a  short  way  down  the  hill  to  the 
south,  is  a  building  of  vast  dimensions,  and  so  irregular  in  character 
and  shape  as  to  admit  of  no  useful  description.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  hke  an  old  castle  than  a  palace,  and  has  stood  several  sieges. 
]Much  of  the  upper  part  is  an  open  ruin ;  and  here  dungeons, 
halls,  and  oubliettes  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  scenes  of  former 
oppression.  One  of  the  brokendown  apartments  was  described 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  adjoining  it  are 
holes  down  which  prisoners  could  be  precipitated  into  gloomy 
abysses  beneath.  Possibly,  the  tales  told  by  the  modem  con- 
ductress over  the  building-  partake  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
marvellous  to  be  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  but  it  is  historically 
true  that  the  Inquisitionary  tribunal  was  established  in  Avig-non 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  acts  of 
tyranny  were  perpetrated  to  insure  the  infamy  of  the  spot.  The 
lower  wing  of  the  building,  extended  by  some  new  structm-es 
forming  an  inner  court,  is  now  employed  as  a  barrack,  which  can 
accommodate  1000  soldiers.  We  ascended  by  broad  flights  ot 
stairs  to  the  higher  floors,  to  see  some  pictorial  remains  on  the  "walls 
and  ceihngs  of  the  barrack-rooms,  but  they  were  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  trouble.  The  whole  place,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  a 
hive  of  military,  imdergoing,  I  should  imagine,  an  apprenticeship 
in  being  baked,  previous  to  being  sent  across  to  Africa. 

Among  other  public  edifices  which  we  visited,  was  the  museum 
of  the  department  of  which  Avignon  is  the  capital.     As  it  is  rich 
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in  antiquities  and  curiositie.>,  I  could  hei'e  say  much  in  the  way 
of  description,  were  I  not  aware  that  all  such  descriptions  must 
necessarily  be  uninteresting- ;  and  I  confine  myself  to  once  more 
offering"  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  French  g-ovemment  for  its 
encourag-ement  of  these  provincial  collections.  In  Clermont  I  saw 
one  of  g-reat  extent,  abounding-  in  natural  and  artificial  objects  illus- 
trative of  the  locality  ;  as,  for  example,  specimens  of  ever}'  kind  of 
rock  discoverable  in  the  department,  and  pictures  and  busts  of  dis- 
ting-uished  natives.  Here,  at  Avignon,  the  same  kind  of  collection  is 
found ;  and  if  any  strang-er  is  desirous  of  knowing-  what  men  famous 
in  science,  literature,  or  art,  the  district  has  produced;  he  has  only 
to  visit  the  picture-g-allery  of  the  town,  and  there  he  has  them  all 
before  him.  The  library  attached  to  the  museum  consists  of 
upwards  of  40,000  volumes,  with  some  hundreds  of  manuscript':, 
the  gTcater  part  the  antique  vellum-covered  tomes  of  suppressed 
monasteries. 

Few  travellers  possessed  of  a  day's  leisure  quit  Avig-non  without 
performing'  a  ]tilgTimag'e  to  Vaucluse — the  Vaucluse  of  Petrarch 
— situated  at  about  eighteen  miles'"  distance,  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, from  the  town.  Two  motives  present  themselves  for  under- 
taking such  an  excursion — veneration,  real  or  affected,  for  the 
memory  of  Petrarch :  and  a  love  of  what  is  peculiar  and  interesting 
in  natural  scenery.  Influenced  by  feelings  of  a  mixed  nature,  we 
devoted  a  day  to  the  journey,  which,  being  performed  in  a  covered 
caleche,  promised  to  be  exempt  from  any  serious  annoyance  from 
the  enemy. 

We  were  to  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  eight  before 
the  horses  were  trotting  with  us  out  at  one  of  the  old  gateways  of 
the  town,  and  taking  the  road  across  the  plain.  Shortly  after 
quitting  Avignon,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  riding  within  the 
shade  of  long  rows  of  mulberry  and  willow  trees,  which  bounded 
the  well-iiTigated  and  green  fields,  the  irrigation,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  being  by  narrow  rills  conducted  from  the  Durance,  a 
river  tributary  to  the  Rhone.  Further  on,  we  ascended  a  height 
thin  and  rocky  in  the  soil,  and  able  only  to  give  nourishment 
to  the  vines  and  olives  with  which  it  was  covered.  AVe  now 
descended  to  another  plain,  well  irrigated  like  the  former ;  in  this 
case  the  water-courses  being  from  the  Sorgue,  whose  fountain  we 
•were  about  to  visit. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  passed  through  several  villages, 
one  of  which  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  water-%\  heels  tui-ning  in  the 
different  branches  of  a  stream,  and  being  shrouded  in  trees,  has  a 
pleasant  rural  aspect.  A  ride  along  a  cross-road  now^  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Sorgnie,  up  which  we  are  conducted  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  the  land  gi'adually  closing  on  each  side  till  we 
reach  the  bosom  of  a  vast  dell  in  the  range  oV  hills.  Hills  rise  on 
each  side,  bare  and  craggy,  with  projecting*  ledges,  beneath  which 
t^veral  dwellings  have  been  venturously  built,  the  roofs  being- 
large  masses  of  flat  rock  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
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We  have,  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale  on  our  rig-ht,  the  beautifully 
clear  river  Sorgne,  employed  here,  as  further  down,  in  diiving" 
mills,  and  the  sig-ht  of  which  is  refreshing-  in  this  land  of  heat  and 
gray  hmestone  rock. 

As  the  carriage  advances,  we  seem  as  if  enteiing"  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain :  and  this  is  indeed  the  case.  In  times  long  past, 
masses  of  the  hills  have  fallen  down  and  been  washed  away,  leaving 
a  gi'eat  nide  gap  environed  by  precipitous  acchvities,  whose  bare 
sides  are  only  at  intervals  ornamented  with  tig  and  oHve  trees, 
or  stragglmg  vines.  At  the  imier  extremity,  where  the  can-iage- 
road  ceases,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Yaucluse,  consisting  of 
scarcely  a  dozen  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including  two 
or  three  mills,  one  of  which  is  used  for  a  paper- factoi';^-.  Some- 
where on  the  slip  of  garden-ground  beneath  the  mills,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  stood  Petrarch's  house ;  and  on  the  top  of  a 
bare  knoll  above,  are  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  Petrarch's  castle, 
though  it  certainly  never  belonged  to  him,  but  was  only  the 
residence  of  one  of  his  friends. 

Just  where  the  carriage  draws  up,  in  the  centre  of  the  small 
gToup  of  houses  in  the  village,  has  been  erected  a  monument,  of 
the  common-place  pillar  form,  to  Petrarch,  which,  it  may  be  conso- 
latory to  the  English  to  know,  is  as  effectually  hacked  and  cut  by 
visitors,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Passing 
this  memento  of  the  poet,  we  walk  by  a  naiTow  winding  path  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sorgue,  ascending  and  descending  till  we  aiTive 
at  the  bold  front  of  the  rock,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  further 
intrusion.  We  are,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  glen  ;  limestone  chffs, 
jagged  like  the  pinnacles  of  a  cathedral,  impend  overhead,  while 
beneath,  to  the  verge  of  the  water,  is  a  universal  wreck  of  stones 
and  rubbish.  That  which  attracts  our  attention,  however,  is  a  wide 
yawning  gulf  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  the  principal  fountain  of  the 
river.  Where  the  water  comes  from,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  it  is 
evidently  delivered  by  the  hill,  and  g-ushes  out  at  many  different 
points,  cold,  pure,  and  dehcious.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
weather  having  been  for  some  time  dry,  the  water  only  half  tilled 
the  grotto  in  the  rock  m  which  it  la}',  as  still  as  a  mirror ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  in  winter  that  it  rises  to  the  point  of  overflowing-. 
Occasionally,  as  we  saw  by  the  stones  and  rocks  in  its  course,  it 
pours  forth  impetuously,  and  in  gi-eat  volume.  Noav,  that  the 
river  received  none  from  this  head  fountain,  the  water  welled  out 
from  beneath  divers  rocks,  a  little  lower  down  the  glen,  and  almost 
immediately  formed  a  stream  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  does 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  a  traveller.  The  savage  scenery 
of  the  hills,  the  quiet  little  village  in  the  bosom  of  the  dell,  the 
variety  of  rare  ])lant^  growing  in  the  lower  cliffs,  the  pretty  and 
unsophisticated  river  just  come  so  oddly  into  existence,  a  mngni- 
licent  blue  sky  overhead,  and  into  all  the  air  of  romance  commu- 
nicated by  the  long  residence  of  Petrarch  on  the  spot — all  give 
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the  place  a  peculiar  charm.  The  poet's  house,  as  I  have  said,  was 
beside  the  stream  adjoining-  the  village  ;  and  here,  he  tells  us  in 
his  Epistles,  he  lived  while  he  wrote  his  sonnets  to  Laura,  in  that 
species  of  solitude  which  poets  frequently  dream  of  enjoying*,  hut 
so  seldom  realise.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  obsei-ves :  '  You  have 
often  heard  me  speak  of  my  warfare  with  the  Nymphs,  who  reign 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  that  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  It  is 
from  these  that  the  Sorg-ue,  traus])arent  as  ciystal,  rolls  over  its 
emerald  bed  ;  and  by  its  bank  I  cultivate  a  little  sterile  and  stony 
spot,  which  I  have  destmed  to  the  Pluses  ;  but  the  jealous  Nymphs 
dispute  the  possession  of  it  with  me ;  they  destroy  in  the  spring 
the  labours  of  my  summer.  I  had  conquered  from  them  a  little 
meadow,  and  had  not  enjoyed  it  long,  when,  upon  my  retm'n  fi-om 
a  journey  into  Italy,  I  found  that  I  had  been  robbed  of  all  my 
possessions.  But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged :  I  collected  the 
labourers,  the  fishermen,  and  the  shepherds,  and  raised  a  rampart 
against  the  Nymphs  :  and  there  we  raised  an  altar  to  the  Muses ; 
but,  alas !  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  vain  to  battle  with  the 
elements.  .  .  .  Here  I  please  myself  with  my  httle  gardens  and 
my  nari'ow  dwelling.  I  want  nothing,  and  look  for  no  favours 
from  fortune.  If  you  come  to  me,  you  will  see  a  sohtary,  who 
wanders  in  the  meadows,  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the  moimtains, 
resting  in  the  mossy  giuttos,  or  beneath  the  shady  trees.  I  detest 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  fly  the  abodes  of 
pageantry  and  pride.  Equally'  removed  fi'om  joy  or  sadness,  I 
pass  my  days  in  the  most  profound  calm,  happy  to  have  the 
Muses  for  my  companions,  and  the  song  of  birds  and  the  mmmur 
of  streams  for  my  serenade.'     Happy  Petrarch ! 

We  roved  about  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  spot  consecrated  by 
these  outpourings  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of 
his  time  ;  and  having,  as  we  thoug'ht,  exhausted  Yaucluse,  retraced 
our  way  to  Avignon. 

We  were  left  in  a  broiling  heat  at  Avignon,  our  only  chance 
for  fresh  and  somewhat  cool  air  bemg  a  walk  at  dusk  upon  the 
long  suspension-bridge  which  here  crosses  the  left  branch  of  the 
Rhone.  On  the  tlnrd  day,  finding  no  vessel  descending-  the  river 
at  a  convenient  hour,  we  departed  from  this  ancient  city  by  means 
of  a  voiture  for  Tarascon,  another  town  about  eighteen  miles  further 
down  the  Rhone. 

The  journey  was  destitute  of  general  interest,  and  to  us  only 
amusing  from  the  nature  of  the  road.  Having  at  two  or  three 
miles'  distance  from  Avignon  crossed  the  Durance  by  a  long  tem- 
porary bridg'e,  the  principal  suspension  one  having  been  destroyed 
by  a  torrent  some  time  before,  we  got  into  a  tract  of  country  appa- 
rently resting  on  hmestone,  of  which  the  road  was  composed. 
The  stones,  ground  by  heavy  roulage,  fonned  a  fine  whitish 
brown  dust  several  inches  deep,  and  this,  raised  by  a  breeze  which 
had  arisen,  swept  in  clouds  over  the  face  of  nature.  Hedgerows, 
trees,  fields,  houses,  were  universally  covered,  as  if  under  a  snow- 
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storm.  The  drift  drove  in  tlie  faces  of  men  and  horses,  shrouding* 
them  with  its  odious  particles.  Suffering'  the  melting*  heats  of 
summer,  we  appeared  to  be  wandering-  in  a  dreary  waste  in  tlie 
heart  of  Avinter.  Never  till  now  did  we  feel  the  force  of  the 
observation  made  by  travellers,  that  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  there  are,  2:)ractically,  two  winters  in  the  year — the  winter 
of  winter,  and  the  winter  of  summer,  in  either  of  which  work  out 
of  doors  is  unpleasant  or  impossible. 

In  due  time  we  g"ot  into  Tarascon,  a  poor  old  town,  whence  we 
crossed  the  Rhone,  by  a  suspension-bridge  of  magiiilicent  propor- 
tions, to  Beaucaire,  another  town  equally  old  and  dull,  but  now  the 
scene  of  an  annual  fair,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  which 
we  proposed  to  see  before  going*  further.  This,  hoAvever,  we  soon 
discovered  to  be  no  easy  matter.  Imbosomed  stiU  more  in  the 
limestone  district  of  the  south,  the  town  was  at  present  retired 
from  public  observation.  It  lay  concealed  in  a  cloud  of  the  ever- 
lasting- dust,  and  to  get  into  its  streets,  one  required  to  walk 
backwards  and  sideways  with  his  face  carefully  buried  in  his 
handkercliief,  feeling-  his  wa}''  all  the  time  with  his  feet !  By  dint 
of  edging  ourselves  along  in  this  curious  fashion,  we  were  enabled 
to  reach  a  point  on  the  quay,  where  numerous  booths  and  tents 
were  pitched  for  the  accommodation  of  tradesmen  with  their 
goods.  Here,  from  the  general  shelter  afforded  by  these  erections, 
as  well  as  the  concourse  of  people,  the  dust  had  comparatively 
little  scope  for  its  vagaries,  and  we  were  now  permitted  to  look 
about  us. 

From  the  boulevard  or  quay  adjoining  the  Bhone,  we  wandered 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  everywhere  finding  the  streets  and 
lanes  choked  with  people  and  merchandise.  The  scene  was  strik- 
ing, and  unlike  anything  we  had  seen  before.  Across  the  narrow 
streets  were  stretched  gaudy  sign-l?oards  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
cotton,  forming-  a  brilliant  perspective  of  colours  ;  while  above, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  covering-s  of  white  linen  were  placed, 
to  shelter  the  passengers  and  goods  beneath,  alike  from  the  sun 
and  the  dust  blown  from  the  environs.  Much  of  the  merchandise 
was  out  of  doors,  ranged  along  the  walls ;  and  the  fronts  of  the 
shops  being  quite  open,  like  booths,  everything  was  exposed  to 
view.  From  flaunting  sig-ns  overhead,  we  perceived  that  there 
were  merchants  from  places  in  France  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
— cutlers  from  Thiers,  jewellers  from  Paris,  wine-dealers  from 
Bordeaux,  drapers  and  haberdashers  from  Lyon,  booksellers  from 
Limoges,  gunmakers  from  St  Etienne,  and  so  on ;  tradesmen 
bringing  their  wares  from  the  most  remote  localities.  There  were 
also  not  a  few  foreigners — Turks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Greeks,  Armenians — but  not,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  a  single 
Eno-lishman.  Some  streets  were  apparently  devoted  to  wholesale 
dealings,  and  there  carts  were  loading  and  unloading,  and  porters 
busy  packing  and  canying  goods  to  and  fro.  Others  were  laid 
out  for   retail,  and   classilied    according  to  trades.     One   booth 
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contained  nothing"  but  small  spinning'-wheels,  such  as  were  used 
by  our  thrifty  g-randmothers  before  factory-spinning-  unsettled  and 
uprooted  domestic  manufactures.  It  was  interesting-  to  observe, 
from  the  exhibition,  that  the  housewives  and  maidens  of  the 
south  of  France  were  only  beginning-  to  use  that  which  had  been 
forty  years  ag-o  thrown  aside  in  the  gi-eater  part  of  Scotland.  To 
these  good  dames  and  demoiselles  the  spimiing--wheelj  antiquated 
as  we  are  disposed  to  think  it.  is  an  engine  g-reatly  in  advance  of 
what  it  supersedes — the  distaif — which,  till  the  ]3resent  moment,  is 
as  common  in  France  as  it  was  200  years  ago  in  England.  The 
spectacle  of  a  country  girl  carrying-  home  a  spinning-wheel  fi-om  a 
fair  would  now  be  considered  an  oddity  in  our  oAvn  country. 

The  fair  of  Beaucaire  is  of  g-reat  antiquity,  and  keeps  its  gTouud 
among-  many  declining-  usages.  Yet  it  is  considered  to  be  faUing- 
otf,  hke  other  assemblages  of  the  kind.  Commenchig-  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  it  lasts  the  whole  of  the  month,  and  attracts  100,000 
persons  from  all  suiTounding-  and  many  distant  places  to  make 
purchases.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  busmess  is  transacted,  I  was 
told,  two  or  three  days  before  the  fair  commences.  The  day  of 
our  visit  was  almost  at  the  close,  yet  the  bustle  was  considerable, 
and  without  any  external  appearance  of  soon  abating-.  AVheu 
finished,  and  all  trace  of  the  concourse  removed,  the  town  subsides 
into  little  else  than  a  city  of  shut  and  empty  houses ;  and  were  its 
fair  extinguished,  it  \/ould  speedily  fall  into  a  state  of  negiect  and 
ruin.  The  advantageous  situation  of  Beaucaire  for  this  great 
annual  market,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhone,  has  been  improved 
by  the  opening-  of  a  canal  which  leads  from  the  Rhone  immediately 
below  the  town  across  the  country  to  the  Garomie.  On  the  banks 
of  the  canal  and  of  the  river,  the  traffic  of  barges,  from  the  glance 
we  had  of  it,  seemed  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale. 

It  being-  useless  to  attempt  rernaimng-  in  a  town  during-  such  a 
paroxysm  of  trade,  our  party  g'ladly  took  advantag-e  of  a  steam- 
boat whose  boiler  was  hissing-  at  the  quay,  and  by  it  we  Avere 
carried  rapidly  down  the  Rhone  towards  Aries,  which  we  designed 
should  be  our  quarters  for  the  night. 

In  descending-  the  river  from  Beaucaire,  the  country  on  both 
sides  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  a  flat  and  marshy  delta. 
The  stream,  hitherto  impetuous,  slackens  in  its  speed,  and  winds 
throug-h  a  region  destitute  of  any  object  of  interest,  and  in  some 
places  the  view  from  the  steamer  is  shut  in  by  clusters  of  willows 
which  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  ant)  on  large  flat  islands 
round  which  the  vessel  toils  its  way.  At  the  distanc-e  of  about 
twenty-tive  miles  from  Beaucaire  the  river  parts  in  two,  a  lesser 
branch  going  off  on  the  right,  called  the  Petit  Rhone,  Avhile  the 
larger  keeps  on  its  way  to  Aries,  now  near  at  hand.  Our  approach 
to  the  venerable  city  is  indicated  by  the  emerg-ing-  of  certain 
old  g'i"ay  buildings  from  behind  the  willowy  bank  on  our  left, 
and  amidst  which  is  observed  rearing  its  gigantic  fonn  the 
ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  for  which  Aries  has  obtained  such 
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distinction.  The  town  g-eneraUv  being-  situated  on  a  low  rockv 
protuberance,  near  the  summit  of  which  the  amphitheatre  Is 
placed,  the  approach  from  the  river  is  favourable  for  taking-  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  place. 

Aries,  once  the  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  and  afterwards  the 
chief  city  of  Trans-Jurane  Burg-undv,  is  now  a  poor  old  provincial 
town  of  France ;  but,  possessing-  an  abundance  of  mag-nificent 
ruins,  the  spectral  rehcs  of  former  g-lories,  it  is  still  impressive  in 
its  decay,  and  commands  our  respect  as  well  as  our  commiseration. 
While  Avignon  is  alone  distinguished  for  the  degenerate  remains 
of  middle-age  architecture,  Aries  exhibits  some  "of  the  grandest 
specimens  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome — magnihcent  and  more  perfect 
than  almost  anything  of  the  kind  in  Rome  itself. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Aries  roaming  amidst  its  ruins ;  but  an 
antiquary,  who  did  not  mind  modern  discomforts,  might  well 
spend  a  month.  That  which  attracts  one  the  moment  he  amves 
is  the  amphitheatre.  Wending  our  way  through  some  narrow 
and  crooked  alleys,  in  a  direction  eastwards  from  the  central 
Place  of  the  town,  we  came  upon  this  remarkable  edifice,  which, 
by  some  recent  alterations,  has  been  liberated  from  contig-uous 
and  mean  buildings,  and  now  stands  aloof,  sun-ounded  by  an  iron 
railing.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  describe  such  a  vast  and 
curiously  constructed  mass.  Exteriorly,  we  have  before  us  a 
gray  sandstone  structure,  oval  in  form,  consisting-  of  two  stories  of 
pilasters,  with  windows  or  openmgs,  the  whole  rising  from  the 
ground  a  height  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet.  The  lower  story  is 
Doric,  and  the  upper  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  being  mostly 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  surface  is  wonderfully 
entire.  Where  time  or  violence  has  seriously  damaged  the 
pilasters  or  arched  openings,  the  French  government,  greatly  to 
its  credit,  has  eifected  repairs  by  the  introduction  of  new  stones. 
Neither  the  large  arched  openings  in  the  lower  story,  anciently 
used  as  the  vomitoires  or  outlets,  nor  the  openings  above,  point 
inwards  in  a  direction  parallel  with  each  other.  It  is  remarked 
that  all  the  arches  are  concentric — that  is,  proceed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  oval — an  aiTangement  which  must  have  been  accom- 
plished with  much  additional  trouble  to  the  planner  and  builders. 
Although  now  liberated,  as  I  have  said,  from  clusters  of  parasitic 
edifices,  the  building-  is  not  approachable  on  every  point,  for  one 
side  rests  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  rocky  knoll,  which  mars  the 
general  unity  of  the  exterior  wall. 

The  only  entrance  now  in  use  is  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
by  this  we  were  admitted  through  a  lofty  arched  passage  to  the 
interior  of  the  structure.  Walking  forward,  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  flat  space,  the  original  though  partially  broken  floor  of  the 
arena ;  and  around  us,  from  the  top  of  the  podium  or  bounding 
parapet,  to  the  summit  of  the  outer  wall,  are  seen  gradually  ascend- 
ing rows  of  stone  seats.  The  rows,  however,  are  greatly  broken 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  thev  are  entirely  srone,  shewing  the 
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ghastly  frngrnents  of  arches  which  once  supported  them.  The 
"whole  interior  area,  including-  the  space  covered  by  seats,  measures 
an  oval  of  459  feet  in  length,  and  338  in  breadth,  and  accom- 
modated 25,000  spectators.  There  never  was  any  roof.  All  is 
open  to  the  sky ;  but,  from  poles  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  wall,  awnings  were  drawn  across,  to  shelter  the  spectators 
from  the  sun. 

The  ascent  to  the  seats  vras  by  stone  stairs  leading  from  different 
entrances,  and  several  stairs  still  remain.  The  visitor  of  the  ruin, 
however,  g-ains  the  top  by  arched  doorways  in  the  podium  opening 
on  the  arena,  through  M-hich  the  wild  beasts  were  wont  to  be 
ushered  from  dens  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  "We  were  con- 
ducted into  these  dismal  recesses,  where  were  pointed  out  the 
dingy  vaults  in  which  these  ferocious  beasts,  and  also  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  whose  doom  it  was  to  encounter  them  in  the  arena, 
were  separately  confined.  From  these  gloomy  passages  we 
ascended  by  one  of  the  stairs  to  a  part  of  the  amphitheatre  the 
least  decayed.  Here,  sitting  down,  we  could  estimate  the  impos- 
ing- scene  which  the  place  must  have  presented  when  filled  with 
spectators.  From  the  front,  or  lowest,  to  the  topmost  seat,  we 
reckoned,  as  nearly  as  possible,  thirty  rows  of  stone  benches,  each 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  broad,  by  about  the  same  in  depth ; 
by  which  means  every  block  or  bench,  while  servuig  as  a  seat  for 
one  party,  accommodLced  the  feet  of  the  part;^"  immediately  behind. 
What  seemed  a  httle  puzzling,  no  two  rows  were  ahke  in  dimen- 
sions, though  quite  regTilar  in  general  aspect.  Probably  the 
accommodation  was  suited  in  some  degree  to  the  different  ranks 
of  spectators. 

The  spot  on  which  •ue  had  seated  ourselves  was  in  the  southern 
side  of  the  oval,  midway  from  the  front  to  the  upper  extremity. 
Here  the  seats  seemed  most  entire,  and  we  were  able  to  count  at 
least  twenty  rows  together  in  a  nearly  undamaged  condition.  So 
huge  are  the  square  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  seats,  that  great 
violence  must  have  been  employed  to  uphft  and  destroy  them. 
In  all  probabLlit\*,  they  were  abstracted  as  building  materials  for 
the  numerous  churches  and  convents  which  were  erected  in  the 
town  during  the  middle  ages,  or  for  the  walls  and  towers  raised 
in  defence  of  the  place. 

At  present,  all  cumbrous  rubbish  being-  removed,  leaving*  the 
ruin  clear,  we  are  enabled  to  note  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
internal  org-anisation  of  the  structure.  Excent,  indeed,  that  large 
patches  of  the  seats  are  gone,  exposmg  the  tops  of  the  arches  which 
bore  them  up,  eveiytliing  is  much  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  Romans,  although  1500  years  have  elapsed  since  they 
set  their  foot  within  it. 

It  is  only,  I  imagine,  by  a  visit  to  such  a  place  that  one  can 
fully  reahse  an  idea  of  the  barbaric  amusements  of  the  Boman 
])eople.  Here  the  thing  is  before  us,  an  undoubted  substantiality. 
The  stories  of  gladiators  fighting-  against  each  other  in  the  arena — 
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of  luihappy  Chi-istian  captives  being-  set  upon  br  savag-e  beasts  of 
prey — of  slaves  and  malefactors  condemned  to  wrestle  in  deadly 
fttrug-gle,  all  for  popular  amusement,  are  felt  to  have  been  no 
fictions,  but  sad  realities.  From  the  bench  whence  we  now  looked 
down  on  the  arena,  doubtless  had  been  shouted  the  horrid  Iwc 
liabet  which  sig-nalised  the  death-wound  of  the  unfortunate  com- 
batant, accompanied  by  the  ominous  turning-  downwards  of  the 
thumbs,  which  bade  the  conqueror  despatch  his  victim.  Realising 
\y^  a  small  stretch  of  fancy  the  spectacle  of  such  barbaric  amuse- 
ments, a  visit  to  the  ampliitheati*e  of  Aries  hkewise  affords  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  people  in  works  of  art. 
Although  much  smaller  than  the  Cohseum  at  Rome,  the  edijSce 
we  are  now  visiting  is,  nevei-theless,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  the 
cost  of  its  erection  must  have  been  enormous.  It  affords  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  importance  in  the  Roman  state  of  that  privileged 
class  usually  called  '  the  people/'  but  in  reality  a  burghal  aristo- 
cracy. Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  amusement  of  this 
class  in  Nimes,  and  other  places  comparatively  of  a  provincial 
character,  and  all  the  entei-tainments  were  provided  at  the  pubhc 
cost.  The  only  restriction  consisted  in  taking  the  seat  which  was 
assigned,  and  this  was  regailated  by  rank  and  other  circumstances. 
In  the  front,  next  the  podium,  were  placed  the  senators,  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  nations,  and  also,  in  a  particular  seat,  the  emperor, 
or  his  representative  the  prefect.  Next  were  seats  assigned  to  the 
judges  and  ordinaiy  magistrates :  these,  as  weU  as  the  seats  in 
front,  being  provided  with  cushions.  The  next  higher  rows, 
styled  the  paimlaria,  were  of  rig'ht  taken  by  ^  the  people :  *  and 
the  uppermost  and  most  distant  benches,  like  the  gulleries  of 
modem  theatres,  were  appointed  to  the  inferior  orders  and  slaves. 

Not  to  dwell  unnecessarily  on  these  slight  illustrations,  we  rpay 
now  quit  the  spot  where  we  have  been  a  few  minutes  ruminating, 
and  ascend  the  sloping  rows  of  steps  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
Here  a  more  commanding  view  is  obtained ;  but  we  may  go  still 
higher,  and  look  without  as  weU  as  within  the  amphitheatre. 
Conducted  by  our  guide,  we  were  led  up  a  narrow  stair  to  the 
top  of  a  massive  square  tower  on  the  outer  wall.  This  tower, 
which  is  a  comparatively  modem  excrescence,  is  matched  bj* 
another  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  are  understood  to  have  been 
erected  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  building  was  used 
as  a  fort  either  by  the  Saracenic  intmders  in  this  part  of  France, 
or  by  the  native  powers  who  expelled  them.  Other  two  similar 
towers — four  having  been  erected — are  now  gone. 

From  the  lofty  situation  we  had  gained,  we  had  a  wide  and 
uninten'upted  view  over  the  town  immediately  below  us,  and  of 
the  great  marshy  plain  beyond,  which  stretched  southwards  to  the 
JMediterranean,  and  through  which  the  branches  of  the  Rhone 
were  threading  their  way  amidst  groves  of  willows — the  whole  a 
drearj'  flat,  whence  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  raising  an  unwhole- 
some mist.     On  descending  to  the  arena,  we  looked  round  for 
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some  kind  of  inscription,  but  Mere  not  more  successful  in  tlie 
search  than  hosts  of  antiquaries  ■\\ho  had  g-one  before  us.  Faint 
traces  of  characters  are  alone  visible  on  the  broken  marble  slabs 
Avhich  face  the  podium.  It  is  understood  that  the  building-  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  nearly  1800  years  ago. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a,  singularly  beautiful  relic  of  art,  which 
has  lately  been  exposed  to  view  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
amj)liitheatre,  on  ground  a  little  more  elevated.  This  is  the  frag-- 
ment  of  a  Roman  theatre,  which  had  for  centuries  been  partly 
buried  in  rubbish,  and  partly  engTossed  in  some  mean  domestic 
structures.  The  principal  objects  now  standing"  exposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  excavation  are  two  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  surmounted  by  a  portion  of  elegant  entablature.  These 
had  formed  pillars  of  the  scene,  others  for  a  similar  purpose  being" 
destroyed,  and  hing-  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Part  of  the  flig-lit 
of  stone  seats  for  the  audience  is  also  entire,  with  some  j^ortions  of 
walls  used  for  the  orchestra  and  the  support  of  the  stag-e. 

After  visiting'  some  other  antiquities  in  Aries,  we  embarked  in  a 
steamer  on  the  Rhone,  and  ascended  to  Beaucaire,  whence  we  took 
a  railway-train  to  Nimes.  Here  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, fully  more  complete  than  that  at  Aries,  eng-aged  our 
attention.  The  whole  town  and  neigid)Ourhood  abound  in  relics 
of  antiquity  of  a  stupendous  class.  The  sig-ht  of  one  object,  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  bein_,*  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  across 
the  river  Gard,  alone  repaid  us  for  much  discomfort  in  travelling- 
throua'h  the  hot  lime-dust  reg-ion  of  Southern  France.  It  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Nimes  to  Avig-non ;  the  highway  being- 
carried  along*  a  modern  bridg'e  attached  to  the  ancient  structure. 
Having:,  as  we  thought,  done  ample  justice  to  these  interesting- 
classical  memorials,  we  returned  up  the  Rhone,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  safelv  in  Paris. 


JOURXEY  FROM  THE  GA3IBIA  TO  THE  RED   SEA. 


AVIXG  occasion  to  sojourn  for  a  time  on  the 
oa,!-^  western  coast  of  Africa,  I  was  anxious  to  know 
PCy-^  something-  of  the  people  of  the  interior  of  that 
^  ^  vast  continent,  concerning'  whom  so  many  conflict- 
-    ing  accounts  have  been  given.     This  could  not  be 
~J^  accomphshed  at  Sierra  Leone.     From  the  heterogre- 
neous  mass   of  its   colonists,  who   have  been  brought 
from  more  than  thirty  countries,  a  few  interesting-  particu- 
lars can  be  obtained ;  but  most  of  these  Hberated  Africans  were 
torn  from  their  homes  in  early  youth,  and  their  vocabulary 
of  negro-Eng-hsh  is  too  limited  to  express  all  a  curious  person 
Mishes  to  know  of  their  native  condition  and  manners.     Sierra 
Leone  itself  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
individuals,  according-  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  have  viewed 
it,  and  the  expectations  they  had  formed  regarding  the  people,  or 
their  own  prospects  in  sroing  among  them.     For  myself,  I  am  a 
>'o.  77.  "  "  1 
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great  admirer  of  nature's  beauties,  and  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
good  more  than  upon  the  evil  I  see  around ;  so  upon  visiting*  a 
sti-ange  country,  I  try  to  forget  my  Enghsh  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  ideas  of  comfort,  and  to  estimate  things  by  their  own  intrinsic 
value,  or  the  benefits  they  confer  upon  the  native  population. 
In  this  view,  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  appeared  to  me 
very  gTand  and  picturesque.  Its  capital,  Freetown,  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  which  rises  up  gently  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  liver,  and  is  backed  by  mountains  which  seem  piled  upon 
one  another  to  a  great  height.  It  contains  many  excellent  streets 
and  handsome  houses,  which,  with  their  white  fronts  and  piazzas, 
and  sui'roundiug"  gardens,  give  the  neighbourhood  a  romantic 
appearance.  Then  the  thought,  that  in  this  town  and  the 
twenty  villages  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  there  are  50,000 
free  Afi'icans,  who  are  being*  trained  up  in  the  arts  and  Uterature 
of  civihsed  life,  and  in  the  precepts  of  a  virtuous  Christianity, 
atones  for  many  defects,  and  the  want  of  many  conveniences 
found  in  England.  The  peninsular  situation  of  Freetown,  and 
the  shortness  of  its  river,  which  gives  no  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior,  are  its  greatest  drawbacks  as  an  African 
settlement,  ^yel•e  it  not  for  this  geographical  disadvantage,  and 
the  unhealthiness  of  its  chmate  to  Europeans,  Sierra  Leone  might 
be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  places  in.  the  world. 
When  its  coloured  inhabitants  shall  rise  to  the  manhood  of 
intelligence,  it  may  vie  with  some  of  the  capitals  of  modern 
Europe. 

A  fiiendly  merchant  from  the  Gambia  offered  me  a  passage  in 
his  vessel;  and  as  he  was  g'oing  to  sail  up  that  noble  river,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  this  ojiportimity  of  getting  an  insight 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  On  our  passage,  we  stopped  at  Bissao, 
a  Portuguese  fort  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  I  saw  many  poor 
creatures  in  irons,  waiting  for  a  slave-ship  to  carry  them  to  the 
Brazils,  This  honid,  filthy,  savage  place  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  elegance  and  cleanliness  of  Freetown.  No  wonder ! 
The  one  settlement  has  gold  and  slavery  for  its  object;  the  other 
is  a  daughter  of  philanthropy  and  freedom. 

The  shades  of  night  were  being  dispelled  when  we  entered  the 
Gambia ;  and  being  aided  by  a  sea-breeze  and  a  strong  tide,  our 
swift  little  vessel  soon  anchored  before  Bathurst — the  seat  of 
government  in  this  colony.  It  was  a  lovely  sight.  The  morning 
sun  shone  upon  a  long  row  of  handsome  hous-^s,  which,  with  their 
white  fronts  and  large  piazzas,  bespoke  the  presence  of  comfort 
and  luxury.  The  island  of  St  Clary's,  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
is  veiy  flat;  but  the  scene  is  enlivened  with  business,  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  river,  and  the  high  lauds  of  Cape  Verd  on  the 
opposite  shore.  This  is  a  flourishhig  settlement,  far  more  favour- 
ably situated  for  trade  than  Sierra  Leone,  but  otherwise  devoid  of 
local  interest,  on  account  of  the  sandy  and  swampy  nature  of  the 
soil.     This  settlement  is  also  in  a  transition  state  from  African 
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rudeness  to  British  civilisation.  It  was  interesting  to  see  a 
number  of  well-dressed  negroes,  imitating*  the  Angrlo-Saxons  in 
their  garb  and  manners,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  the  progenitors  of  a 
mighty  people  on  the  African  shores.  There  is  nothing  wanting, 
save  peace  and  the  arts  of  industry,  to  make  St  Mary's  a  second 
Calcutta  to  a  coloured  population ;  for,  unless  the  chmate  should 
change  for  the  better,  it  will  never  have  any  large  number  of 
European  residents. 

We  sailed  up  the  Gambia,  propelled  by  the  sea-breeze,  which 
blows  during  the  day,  unless  when  it  is  overpowered  by  a  strong 
harmattan  from  the  desert,  or  by  a  tornado — which  always  comes 
from  the  east.  At  night,  we  were  obhged  to  anchor,  except  when 
favoured  with  the  tide,  which  floated  us  slowly  up  the  stream. 
The  river  soon  lessens  in  width  to  about  three  miles,  and  after- 
wards to  one  mile — a  breadth  which  it  may  be  said  to  retain  for 
100  leagues.  At  first,  the  banks  were  hned  with  thick  woods  of 
mangrove,  a  tree  which  only  grows  in  salt  or  brackish  water.  It 
lets  down  shoots  from  the  upper  branches,  which  fix  in  the  soil, 
and  form  the  trunks  of  new  trees ;  so  that  an  impervious  thicket 
is  finally  produced.  The  creek  which  separates  St  Mary's  Isle  from 
the  promontory  bearing  the  same  name,  is  named  Oyster  Creek, 
on  account  of  the  immense  quantities  of  this  fish  which  adhere  to  the 
mangroves  and  grow  there,  at  low  tide  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  having  sprung  from  the  tree ;  insomuch  that  strangers  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  phenomenon,  some  actually  supposing  that 
these  oysters  were  a  vegetable  fruit.  It  was  delicious  sailing  up 
the  river  during  the  month  of  December.  AVe  Uved  upon  deck 
both  day  and  night,  under  an  awning-,  to  protect  us  from  the  sun 
and  the  dew ;  the  thermometer  ranging  between  80  and  85 
degrees  of  Fahirenheit  during  the  day,  and  falling  a  httle  lower  in 
the  night-season.  The  vessel  touched  at  several  towns  for  trading 
purposes,  when  I  usually  went  ashore,  either  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bouring places  and  see  the  people,  or  to  ramble  with  my  gun  and 
shoot  some  game.  In  this  way,  I  was  able  to  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  country  and  of  the  various  tribes  who  dwell  about  the 
Gambia,  and  are  types  of  the  native  population  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  interior. 

Before  describing  these  people,  it  seems  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  reigning  kind  of  superstition,  which  appears  to  infect  all  the 
different  tribes,  not  excepting  those  who  have  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  creed.  Our  attention  was  called  to  it  upon  passing 
a  certain  place  on  the  river's  bank  called  Devil's  Point.  Here  the 
pagan  part  of  the  crew  with  great  solemnity  threw  into  the  water 
a  small  portion  of  everything  in  the  cargo  that  was  eatable,  as  a 
propitiatory  oflfering  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  This  was  intended 
as  a  supernatural  defence  against  sickness  and  accident  during  the 
voyage,  and  to  insure  their  returning  home  in  prosperity.  The 
devil  is  said  to  dwell  on  that  point  of  land,  and  nothing  could 
persuade  some  of  the  neg-roes  to  go  on  shore  there.     These  simple 
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cMldren  of  Africa  are  amazingly  superstitious,  terribly  afraid  of 
charms  and  witchcraft.  'Th.ey^\e^T greegy^ees,  or  amulets,  g-enerally 
composed  of  a  scrap  of  paper  containing-  some  sacred  words,  sewn 
up  in  a  small  leathern  pouch  or  purse,  and  fastened  round  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  them  are  literally  covered  with  these 
amulets,  for  which  they  pay  a  considerable  price  to  the  marahoos, 
who  make  a  gain  of  their  creduhty.  Sometimes  as  much  as  a  horse 
or  a  slave  has  been  given  for  a  gTeegree,  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty.  As  may  be  expected,  the  charm  often  fails ; 
but  there  is  no  use  in  complaining  to  the  maraboo,  who  has  always 
a  subterfuge  by  which  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma.  One  of  the 
crew  very  simply  explained  this  matter,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
o"\vn  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  gTcegrees.  He  acknpwledged 
that  they  had  not  always  preseiwed  him  from  evil ;  but  this  was 
owing  to  some  trick  pla^'ed  him  by  other  men,  or  by  an  evil  spirit. 
Por  instance,  he  had  boug'ht  the  large  gTeeg'ree  he  wore  over 
his  breast  by  a  leathern  chain  round  his  neck,  for  a  goat  and 
her  kid,  during-  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous  epidemic.  The  old 
sorcerer  assured  him  that  no  sickness  could  harm  him  whilst  he 
wore  this  preservative  and  abstained  from  taking-  goats'  milk, 
which  was  a  necessary  proviso  for  its  efficacy.  Having  been 
attacked  by  the  disease,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  he  reproached 
the  maraboo  with  de'^-eit,  who  repelled  the  charge  by  informing- 
him,  that  upon  his  visit  to  a  certain  place,  his  host  wishing-  to  do 
him  an  injury,  put  some  milk  into  his  hooslwos,  and  so  broke  the 
force  of  the  spell.  The  poor  fellow  doubted  whether  he  should 
give  credit  to  this  explanation,  but  was  afraid  to  relinquish  his 
faith. 

Cower  is  a  trading-place  of  consideiable  importance,  as  it  is 
much  frequented  by  Jaioofs,  who  have  some  powerful  kingdoms 
in  the  north  of  Senegambia  ;  and  as  I  shall  not  again  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  this  people,  as  I  did  not  ^^ass  through  any  part  of 
their  territory,  I  would  now  describe  them  as  one  of  the  most 
active,  intelhgent,  and  enterprising-  of  the  negro  tribes.  The  best 
mechanics  in  the  British  settlements,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
traders  I  met,  were  Jaloofs.  They  appeared  to  me  more  energetic 
than  the  JMandingoes,  from  whom  they  differ  both  in  feature 
and  language.  Some  of  the  men  are  of  handsome  figure ; 
and  although  their  skin  is  of  the  deepest  black,  their  nose  is  not 
so  flat,  nor  their  lips  so  prominent  as  those  of  other  negToes. 
They  are  the  best  manufacturers  of  cloth  in  the  western  regions ; 
and  those  I  saw  were  well  dressed.  The  garb  of  the  men  con- 
sisted of  wide  trousers  or  dravrers,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knee,  with  a  loose  tunic  or  frock,  embroidered  round  the  neck  and 
down  the  breast  and  back.  The  material  is  cotton  or  Indian  l^oft, 
and  the  emln-oidery  is  wrought  with  coloured  vrorsted.  Blue  and 
white  are  the  favourite  colours ;  and  these  are  sometimes  used 
together  in  alternate  strips  of  narrovr-  cloth.  A  white  cap  usually 
covers  the  head.     The  garments  used  by  the  women  are  very 
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simple  and  becoming-.  They  consist  of  two  pieces  of  country  clotL. 
called  2)avf!S.  one  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  reaching*  nearly 
to  the  ankles — the  other  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders  and 
bosom.  Their  hair  is  tied  up  in  coloured  handkerchiefs,  so 
a3  to  form  a  variegrated  cone.  Both  sexes  wear  sandals. 
This  is  the  costume  of  the  freemen  and  respectable  class  of 
negroes :  the  slaves  are  satisfied  with  anythmgr.  In  their 
domestic  manners  and  customs,  the  Jaloofs  differ  little  from  the 
Mandingroes  and  Teucolar  Foolahs,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe. 

The  Felloops  hve  in  the  regrion  south  of  the  Gambia,  between  that 
river  and  the  Rio  Grande.  3Iy  friend  had  a  httle  business  to  transact 
at  one  of  their  tradingr-towns,  and  promised  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing-  the  tribe.  It  puzzled  my  imagination  how  any  intercourse 
could  be  held  with  them  througrh  those  impenetrable  forests  of 
mangrove-trees,  which  extended  beyond  where  the  eye  could 
reach.  However,  the  vessel  was  anchored  near  a  creek,  and  we 
took  to  the  boat,  which  was  rowed  for  miles  throug-h  one  of  these 
natural  canals.  It  was  not  many  yards  wide,  and  I  every  minute 
expected  to  come  to  its  termination.  The  dark  branches  met  over 
our  heads,  and  afforded  a  g-rateful  shade  from  the  tierce  lig-ht  and 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  All  was  deathly  calm  and  quiet,  except  the 
chattering-  of  monkeys  on  the  boug'hs,  and  the  occasional  screech 
of  a  hawk  or  vulture.  Nature  was  fearfully  still  and  gloomy. 
At  length  the  trees  opened  on  our  right ;  a  landing-place  appeared ; 
we  leaped  :ishore ;  and  after  walking  a  iev;'  yards,  the  scene  was 
wholly  chang-ed.  An  open  country  lay  before  us,  on  which  the 
sun  shone  with  dazzhng  splendour ;  perroquets  and  other  birds  of 
the  brightest  plumage  flew  about  in  all  directions ;  and  we  easily 
bagged  a  large  number  of  paitridges  and  guinea-fowl,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  the  gun.  "We  procured  horses  from  a 
native  trader,  and  rode  over  level  and  open  ground  to  visit  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  small  dirty  places, 
and  the  people  appeared  very  poor ;  yet  the  surrounding  lields  had 
evidently  been  cultivated,  as  the  straw  of  rice  andconi  crops 
remained  upon  them,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  account  fur  their 
poverty-stricken  appearance.  A  little  information  threw  some 
light  upon  this  subject.  These  hamlets  were  composed  of  mud- 
huts  of  a  conical  shape,  the  walls  being-  round,  and  the  roofs 
thatched  with  grass,  hanging  over  to  form  long  eaves.  They  had 
one  rude  door  on  the  western  side,  away  from  the  quarter  whence 
the  harmattan  and  tornadoes  blow.  I  could  see  no  window  or 
chimney.  The  whole  were  heaped  together  without  any  order,  and 
appeared  like  a  number  of  large  bee-hives.  The  only  people  who 
migrht  be  called  dressed,  were  the  traders,  and  a  few  others  whom 
I  saw  with  the  akaid.  Most  of  those  who  were  going  about  had 
only  a  pang  about  their  waist,  and  a  head-covering,  the  children 
were  stark-naked ;  and  the  young  folks  of  both  sexes  had  a  mere 
apology  for  an  apron.     "NVe  entered  two  or  three  of  the  hovels,  as 
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I  called  them,  and  found  tliem  all  to  be  similarly  furnished.  A 
hui'dle  of  canes,  fixed  upon  some  stakes  firmly  diiven  into  the 
ground,  and  a  few  inches  in  height,  was  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  bullock,  to  form  a  bed  and  bedding,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  pang  thrown  over  the  sleeper.  An  earthen  jar  for  water,  a 
pestle  and  mortar  to  bray  theii'  grain,  a  pot  of  iron  or  clay  to  cook 
with,  and  a  few  calabashes  or  bowls,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
gourd,  comprehended  most  of  the  household  garniture.  The 
house  of  the  alcaid,  in  the  principal  town,  was  rather  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  contained  an  outer  and  inner  apartment ;  being  also 
furnished  with  a  box  for  tobacco  and  other  valuables;  and  with 
some  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase. 

I  was  introduced  to  this  chief,  or  feudal  lord  of  the  place,  whom 
we  found  surrounded  by  a  few  counsellors  and  some  of  his  wives, 
who  came  to  see  a  white  man — always  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
African  ladies.  He  had  a  most  ungainly  appearance,  being  nearly 
bhnd,  with  few  teeth,  and  a  most  haggard  countenance.  He  was 
scarcely  sober,  which,  I  am  informed,  he  seldom  is,  as  he  is  very 
fond  of  rum  and  tobacco,  of  which  he  can  get  an  abundant  supply 
from  the  traders.  A  jester  sat  beside  him,  and  took  any  Hberties 
with  his  patron  he  chose.  These  buffoons  sing,  dance,  and  jest 
in  any  ludicrous  fashion — their  office  being  that  of  pleasing  their 
lord  by  drollery,  antic  trir  ks,  and  fulsome  praises.  The  old  chief 
graciously  accepted  the  small  present  I  gave  him,  but  was  quite 
incompetent  to  engage  in  any  rational  conversation.  His  wives 
were  httle  better,  and  were  half  naked,  a  variety  of  bracelets  and 
necklaces  supplying  the  place  of  substantial  clothing.  Vanity  had 
greater  influence  over  them  than  modesty.  Though  the  Africans  are 
very  susceptible  of  cold,  yet,  as  the  weather  is  generally  hot,  they 
have  Httle  need  of  covering,  except  at  night,  and  then  only  for  a  part 
of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  season,  they  make  a  fire  in  theu* 
houses  to  keep  the  damp  out ;  and  the  smoke  serves  to  drive  away 
mosquitoes  and  other  noxious  insects.  This  accounts  for  the  bare 
clothing  of  the  majority,  who  are  in  point  of  fact  domestic  slaves, 
and  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  cover  with  garments  for  the  sake  of 
appearance.  If  these  have  one  or  two  strings  of  common  beads, 
their  vanity  is  sufficiently  gratified.  Further  remarks  will  be 
made  upon  their  civil  condition.  It  was  only  the  poverty  of  this 
to-wn  that  was  apparent ;  but  there  were  stores  of  corn  and  rice 
which  I  did  not  see,  herds  of  cattle  grazing  at  a  short  distance, 
goats  browsing  in  the  woods,  horses  in  the  stable^,  and  poultry  in 
the  yards ;  and  what  more  was  wanting  to  supply  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  fife  to  a  sun-roasted  and  indolent  people?* 

*  The  Felloops  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  negro  race.  Theu-  -v-icinity  to 
Europeans,  vrho  for  so  long  a  time  carried  on  the  slave-trade,  has  perhaps  rendered 
them  more  fierce  and  suspicious  than  Africans  in  general  :  indeed,  all  the 
tribes  along  the  coast  v.ho  have  been  engaged  in  this  barbarous  traffic,  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  ferocity  not  natural  to  the  mild  and  good-tempered  negro.  A 
superstitious  custom  amongst  the  Felloops  of  always  avenging  the  doath  of  a 
relative,  has  rendered  theii-  disposition  more  gloomy  and  unrelenting.  They  trade 
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Beyond  Cower,  whicli  is  calculated  to  be  150  miles  up  the 
stream,  we  lost  the  mangToves ;  and  the  diy  banks  of  the  river 
were  studded  with  noble  and  beautiful  trees,  such  as  the  African 
oak  and  teil,  the  lofty  palm,  the  monkey-bread  and  tamarind.  Vi'e 
had  also  passed  several  verdant  islands  of  all  sizes,  most  of  them 
quite  uninhabited  by  men,  and  left  as  a  dwelling*  for  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  aud  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  hysena,  jackal, 
and  panther  love  these  Im-king'-places ;  the  elephant  ranges  in  the 
interminable  forests ;  the  antelope  hves  in  the  woods  ;  innumer- 
able aUig-ators  bask  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  river ;  the  hippopo- 
tamus snorts  in  the  waters  and  feeds  in  the  praii'ies ;  the  lordly 
hon  ranges  in  the  skiits  of  the  desert.  About  100  miles  above 
Cower  is  Jinjinberry,  or  ]Macarthy  Island,  which  is  now  an 
excellent  British  settlement  and  colony  of  liberated  Africans — a 
Bathurst  upon  a  small  scale.  Here  are  large  depots  of  merchan- 
dise, a  fort,  and  extensive  missionary  premises  for  the  conversion 
and  civihsation  of  the  black  population.  I\Iy  mercantile  friend  did 
not  intend  sailing  up  the  river  frnther  than  Macarthy  Island ; 
he  therefore  introduced  me  to  a  Gambia  trader,  who  was  to  start 
in  a  few  days  for  the  highest  trading-place,  m  a  small  vessel  of 
about  twenty  tons  burden,  built  expressly  for  river-navigation. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages,  especially  those  of  the  pastoral 
Foolahs,  who  seem  to  abound  in  this  neighbourhood.  These  tribes 
have  no  country  of  their  own,  but  locate  themselves  for  a  time  in 
the  territoiy  of  some  powerful  cliieftain,  to  whom  they  pay  a 
tribute  of  cattle  for  the  temporary  use  of  pasture-lands,  and  to 
whom  they  look  for  protection  from  foreign  violence.  They  can 
remove  to  another  locahty  on  very  short  notice,;  and  it  was  fr'om 
fear,  engendered  by  the  recent  depredations  of  a  notorious  bandit 
chief  higher  up  the  river,  that  many  had  fled  to  this  vicinity, 
which  was  comparatively  quiet.  They  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  in  the  management  of  which  they  are  veiy 
dexterous,  and  which  they  attach  to  themselves  by  great  kindness 
and  familiarity.  They  are  also  industiious  agricultm'ists,  and 
raise  a  good  deal  of  com  and  cotton. 

Though  I  visited  several  of  their  encampments,  I  could  see 
little  difference  between  them  except  in  size ;  and  it  will  suflace 
to  give  a  description  of  one  of  these  movable  towns.  It  was 
erected  in  the  open  countiy,  and  presented  one  of  the  neatest 
appearances  of  a  village  I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  very  broad 
street,  containing  two  long  rows  of  huts,  made  of  wattled  cane, 
and  thatched  with  straw,  each  in  a  small  separate  enclosure,  with 

much  with  the  British,  supplying  the  traders  with  large  quantities  of  bees-wax, 
gathered  from  the  trees  of  their  forests,  and  rice  cultivated  in  their  marsh-lands. 
They  are  much  given  to  strong  drink,  procuring  rum  from  the  foreign  merchant, 
and  themselves  manufacturing  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  honey.  These  circum- 
stances account  for  the  unfavourable  impressions  respecting  them  produced  upon 
my  mind  at  my  first  visit— impressions  which  were  not  removed  by  any  information 
I  was  able  subsequently  to  obtain. 
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a  g-arclen  behind.  The  whole  was  encompassed  with  a  wattled 
fence,  having-  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  street.  Everything-  was 
orderly  and  tolerably  clean,  the  material  of  the  dwellings^  con- 
trasting- very  tavourably  with  the  unsightly  mud-walls  of  other 
negi'o  towns.  We  were  soon  suiTounded  by  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  who  came  to  see  the  white  man,  towards  whom 
they  bear  a  very  kindly  feehng-,  and  with  whom  they  claim 
a  sort  of  kindred.  The  appearance  of  the  children  was  not  very 
prepossessing-;  but  that  of  the  women,  especially  of  the  young- 
women,  was  hig-hly  interesting-.  They  have  none  of  the*  usual 
pecuharities  of  the  negro  shape  or  countenance.  Their  skin  is  fair 
for  an  African,  of  a  tawny  colour,  like  that  of  a  mulatto,  particu- 
larly in  their  youth.  Their  features  are  small,  of  European 
character ;  their  hair  is  black,  of  a  soft  silky  texture ;  their  shape 
is  sometimes  elegant  in  a  high  degree.  This  was  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  they  M'ore  little  clothing;  the  unmarried  females 
having  only  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins;  the 
elder  women  wore  the  usual  pang  for  a  petticoat,  but  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  the  upper  covering,  which  they  used  only 
upon  state  occasions.  Their  hair  was  tied  up  ^^'ith  ribbons,  and 
they  had  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  beads,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  The  younger  children,  as  usual,  ran  about  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  the  girls  soraetinies  having  a  string  of  beads  round  their 
waist  and  neck.  Therr  were  {ew  men  present,  only  enough  to 
keep  a  watch  over  the  settlement;  the  majority  were  at  "some 
distance  herding  their  cattle.  These  are  secured  at  night  in  a  fold, 
or  lion'cc,  near  the  village.  The  kon-ee  has  a  httle  hut  in  it, 
capable  of  containing  one  or  two  herdsmen,  who  keep  watch 
during  the  night  against  thieves,  and  maintain  the  fires  kindled 
to  scare  away  wild  beasts. 

After  a  familiar  chat  with  the  women,  they  presented  us  with  a 
calabash  of  sour  milk,  v\-hich  was  pleasant  and  extremely  grateful 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  men,  were  weaving  cloth  in 
a  very  simple  and  unsophisticated  way  from  thread  made  by 
themselves.  The  country  around  bore  marks  of  ha-^-ing  been 
tilled  during  the  last  season,  and  we  passed  by  a  small  plantation 
of  cotton-trees.  This  village  of  Foolahs  had  been  undisturbed  for 
some  years,  which  accounts  for  the  comfort  and  abundance  in 
which  they  lived.  In  another  settlement,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so  well  off;  still,  they  had  every- 
thing they  could  need  in  their  plain  mode  of  life;" and  if  they 
could  spend  it  with  a  feehng  of  security,  they  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  easy  and  vegetating 
state  of  existence.  The  pastoral  Foolahs  are  extemely  timid — hke 
very  deer.  They  explained  to  us  that  all  fighting  was  bad,  and 
that  they  themselves  never  fought— making  a  virtue  of  what  others 
suppose  to  arise  from  natural  cowardice. 

On  another  day  we  visited  an  encampment  of  Loubies  or  gipsy 
Foolahs.     Thev  essentiallv  differ  from  the  other  tribes,  having  a 
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stunted  form  and  haggard  countenance :  this  may  proceed  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupation,  or  from  intermarriag-es  with  the 
Jaloofs ;  for  we  saw  two  or  three  roimg  women  among'st  them  of 
fair  complexion  and  gTaceful  appearance.  It  has  been  thoug-ht 
that  these  Loubies  have  spnmg  from  a  former  mixing-  of  pastoral 
Foolahs  with  their  negro  slaves,  whose  deg'enerate  offspring'  being 
cast  oif  by  the  purer  race,  have  formed  themselves  into  roving 
tribes  of  poor  condition.  Their  villag-e  was  made  of  small  huts, 
composed  of  branches  of  trees  and  grass,  altogether  inferior  to 
those  which  we  had  formerly  visited.  Their  features  were  partly 
Foolah  and  partly  negro,  their  head  fiat,  and  their  hair  woolly. 
Tliey  work  entirely  in  wood,  being  the  chief  coopers  of  Western 
Africa.  Having  selected  a  spot  where  the  proper  kind  of  tree 
grows,  of  a  soft  white  wood,  they  immediately  begin  to  fell  the 
timber,  and  construct  then-  temporary  dwellings  with  the  boughs. 
They  hollow  the  trunks  into  canoes,  if  near  a  river ;  and  make 
bowls,  pestles  and  mortars,  spoons,  and  other  utensils  out  of  the 
large  branches :  these  are  sold  to  other  tribes  for  corn,  rice,  and 
garments.  They  lead  a  fugitive,  vagabond  hfe,  and  are  generally 
very  poor. 

The  king  of  Catabar  is  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English ;  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Macarthy  Island  during  my  sojourn  there,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  head-men  or  counsellors.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
of  handsome  form,  though  not  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  most  of  his  countrymen.  The  Man- 
dingoes  are  a  hardy  race,  sociable,  and  of  mild  disposition ;  but 
they  make  courageous  soldiers.  Their  complexion  is  not  so  jetty 
black  as  that  of  the  Jaloofs,  nor  is  it  so  tawny  as  that  of  the 
Foolahs  ;  their  hps,  nose,  and  hair  approach  nearer  to  the  style 
of  the  thorough  neirro ;  but  they  are  generally  above  the  middlje 
size,  and  well  made.  I  visited  some  of  the  Mandingo  towns 
near  the  island ;  but  they  did  not  differ  from  those  I  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  describe.  The  king  came  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  the  merchants — which  means  to  ask  for  presents  ;  not  that 
he  personally  sohcits  anything:  his  attendants  do  this  for  him 
and  for  themselves,  should  it  not  be  spontaneously  offered.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  him  in  good-humour,  as  his  territory  extends  a 
long  way  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gambia,  including  the  shore 
opposite  to  Macarthy  Island  ;  and  such  near  neighbours  ought 
to  be  friends  as  well  as  alhes.  His  majesty  and  suite  came  into  a 
merchant's  store  when  I  was  present.  After  a  little  gossip,  a 
bottle  of  rum  was  brought  out,  and  a  tumbler  half  filled  with 
the  intoxicating  liquor.  The  king  bade  thern  fill  to  the  top ;  and 
after  drinking  it  off  like  water,  handed  the  bottle  to  one  of  his 
men,  who  immediately  corked  it,  and  put  it  into  his  satchel.  Some 
tobacco  was  also  given  to  him,  and  clasp-knives  to  his  principal 
attendants ;  when  he  took  his  leave,  to  perambulate  the  town, 
and  get  as  many  presents  as  possible.  Though  a  voung  man, 
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he  was  a  terrible  drinker,  whicli  probably  accounts  for  his  want 
of  judgment.  One  or  two  hard-looking-  fellows  about  him  were 
far  more  shrewd  than  himself;  they  were  the  principal  spokesmen, 
and  seemed  to  have  entire  influence  over  him.  He  appeared  to 
be  idiotic;  but  was  probably  half-dnmk,  or  at  least  as  drunk  as  a 
man  can  be  who  is  never  very  sober.  His  dress  was  white — of 
the  same  character  as  that  which  I  have  already  described — the 
timic  being"  much  embroidered,  and  his  head-cap  encircled  with 
a  turban.  He  wore  several  larg-e  greegrees,  which  almost  covered 
his  breast,  and  might,  doubtless,  alBFord  considerable  protection  in 
a  melee,  without  the  aid  of  witchcraft. 

I  proceeded  on  my  voyage  up  the  river,  having  first  provided 
sundry  articles  for  presents — such  as  Indian  baft,  tobacco,  and 
knives  for  the  men  ;  and  beads,  coral,  and  amber  for  the  women. 
My  object  was  to  proceed  as  high  up  the  Gambia  as  convenient, 
ancL  thence  make  a  short  tour  inland,  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people,  and 
gain  what  infonnation  I  could  of  the  regions  beyond,  from  native 
traders  or  wandering  Bushreens.  In  this  I  was  eminently  success- 
ful. TTe  reached  Fatatenda — about  500  miles  from  the  sea — 
the  last  trading-port  of  importance,  where  a  great  deal  of  business 
is  done.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  Mandingo  slatee,  or  merchant,  a 
Mohammedan,  of  ve-y  mild  and  social  disposition.  His  house 
became  my  home ;  und  he  engaged  to  accompany  me  on  visits 
to  WooUi  and  Bondoo,  with  which  countries  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  beyond  which  territories  I  did  not  intend  to  journey.  AVoolli 
is  a  Mandingo  country  of  considerable  note,  lying  at  the  head  of 
the  navigable  parts  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ;  so  that  it  is  a 
passage  for  .much  merchandise,  on  which  a  smaU  toll  or  duty  is 
levied.  Bondoo  Hes  beyond  Woolh,  and  is  a  kingdom  of  the 
Teucolar  Foolahs  :  these  are  warlike  people,  altogether  different  in 
disposition  and  pursuits  fi'om  the  pastoral  and  gipsy  tribes.  They 
possess  several  powerful  independent  kingdoms,  sharing'  this 
portion  of  the  African  continent  with  the  ^landingoes  and  Moors. 
These  nations  alternate  with  each  other  in  an  unaccountable 
manner;  but  they  keep  one  another  in  check,  and  prevent  any 
warrior  king  from  becoming  master  of  the  whole  country. 

Horses  being-  provided,  we  started  at  night,  and  travelled  by 
the  bright  light  of  the  moon.  Our  route  lay  partly  through  low 
land,  which  was  now  dry  and  hard,  partly  through  those  vast 
forests  for  which  Africa  is  celebrated.  The  ibnner  kind  of  ground 
is  used  for  growing  rice,  which  is  sown  in  the  rainy  season,  often 
in  the  water  itself,  and  in  a  few  weeks  is  ready  for  harvest.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  is  extensively  used  for  food,  and  as  an  article 
of  merchandise.  The  forests  are  not  always  a  jungle  or  thick-set 
wood ;  in  many  of  them  the  trees  are  at  some  distance  apart ;  and 
large  open  spaces  appear,  where  corn  is  grown,  and  towns  or 
villages  are  built.  There  is  abundance  of  cultivable  soil  to  feed 
a  population  many  times  as  large  as  that  which  now  occupies  the 
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land.  The  ploug-h.  and  good  farming*  Trould  -work  wonders  :  as  it 
is,  the  com  is  easily  grown.  Each  freeman  cultivates  what  land  he 
pleases  of  that  which  is  not  already  occupied ;  and  his  wives 
superintend  the  agricultural  pursuits,  assisted  by  the  household 
slaves.  After  the  first  rain  falls,  holes  are  made  in  the  ground, 
which  has  been  cleared  of  stubble  ;  some  grains  of  maize  or  gninea 
com  are  dropped  in  and  covered  over,  and  the  rain  and  sunshine 
prepare  an  abundant  harvest :  the  laborious  part  of  the  process  is, 
therefore,  very  short,  and  the  corn  is  soon  reaped.  The  hardest 
work  is  in  winnowing  the  grain,  and  pounding  it  into  flour  in  a 
large  mortar.  The  slaves  employed  in  these  matters  are  princi- 
pally females,  the  men  being  occupied  in  tending  the  cattle,  cutting 
wood,  drawing  water,  and  attending  their  masters  in  hunting, 
fishing,  or  warHke  expeditions.  The  freemen  generally  lead  an 
indolent  hfe,  and  the  servile  class  are  not  hard  worked  nor  iU 
treated.  Prisoners  taken  in  war  become  slaves,  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  their  captors,  by  whom  they  are  generally  sold  to 
the  slatees,  and  through  them  to  Europeans  or  ^Moors ;  but  the 
children  of  slaves  bom  on  the  premises  acquire  a  right  of  location, 
and  cannot  be  sold  except  for  a  crime,  or  unless  they  are  seized 
for  their  master's  debts,  for  which  he  also  is  hable  to  bondage. 
Crimes  and  grave  misdemeanours  are  generally  punished  with 
slavery.  The  female  sex  are  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  the 
domestic  slaves  in  still  more  humihating  circumstances  :  but  as 
the  latter  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  country's  laws, 
and  cannot  be  severely  punished  or  sold  without  a  regular  trial 
and  sentence,  their  condition  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  that  of 
American  slaves,  nor  is  their  labour  excessive.  It  is  war  and 
the  slave-trade  which  fill  the  land  with  horrors,  and  destroy  the 
happiness  of  the  people. 

We  passed  several  small  towns,  and  early  in  the  morning  reached 
Soobakunda,  where  the  inhabitants  are  called  Julors,  from  being- 
mostly  traders  in  gold,  which  is  brought  from  Bambarra  and 
other  towns  in  the  interior.  We  breakfasted  on  milk  and  kooskoos. 
This  celebrated  dish  is  made  by  moistening  flour  with  water,  and 
shaking  it  about  in  a  calabash  till  it  forms  into  small  granules  hke 
sago ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  pot  perforated  with  small  holes,  which 
is  fixed  upon  another  vessel  containing  water  and  animal  food. 
The  whole  is  placed  on  the  fire,  that  the  steam  of  the  meat  may 
ascend  to  soften  and  flavour  the  com.  This  dish  is  far  from  being 
contemptible  ;  and  when  a  fowl  was  stewed  in  it,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  made  a  savoury  meal  for  a  hungry  man.  Cakes  of  rice 
and  butter  were  also  provided,  which  convinced  me  that  the 
negroes  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  this  town  I  first  saw  two  of  those  curiosities  of  the  human 
species,  albinoes  or  white  negroes,  called  by  the  natives  Funne. 
One  was  an  infant,  the  offspring  of  parents  perfectly  black  ;  but 
the  child  was  quite  white :  the  other  was  a  grown-up  female  of  a 
healthful  constitution.     This  phenomenon  is  generally  supposed 
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to  be  the  result  of  disease,  especially  as  their  parents  may  have 
other  children  of  a  negro  colour.  In  fact,  the  albinoes  seldom  live 
long,  and  always  have  a  sickly  appearance.  They  are  regarded  as 
a  wonder  by  the  people,  though  not  shunned  or  viewed  with 
abhorrence. 

In  the  forenoon  we  reached  jMedina,  the  capital  of  Tv'oolU, 
where  the  slatee  and  myself  were  courteously  treated  by  one  of 
the  principal  men,  who  allotted  a  hut  for  our  use  during  the  stay 
we  might  make  m  the  town.  This  hut  formed  one  of  many  con- 
tained in  his  yard  or  enclosure.  Every  man  of  respectability  has 
several  wives,  each  of  v\'hom  has  her  own  house ;  other  huts 
are  set  apart  for  the  slaves,  for  cooking  purposes,  or  for  store- 
rooms ;  and  the  whole  are  enclosed  with  a  mud-wall  or  fence,  and 
a  gate  of  entrance.  A  number  of  these  soorks,  placed  near  each 
other,  without  any  order  or  regularity,  form  a  town,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  or  stockade,  or  both,  according  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  place.  The  naiTow  passages  through  these 
soorks  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  streets  or  even  of  lanes ;  they 
are  crooked,  winding  alleys,  resemblmg  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth, 
through  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  stranger  should  find 
his  way.  The  king's  residence  only  diifers  from  others  in  its 
superior  size;  some  African  princes  having  from  ten  to  thirty  or 
forty  wives.  The  wnrrior  kings  have  the  walls  of  their  palace  or 
castle  made  veiy  strong,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  citadel  in  case  of 
need,  and  have"^  g-uards  placed  at  the  entrances.  The  wall  of 
their  capital  is  also  built  in  a  zigzag  form,  that  its  defenders  may 
have  better  opportunity  of  firing  upon  an  assailing  force. 

"We  supped  at  sunset,  on  provisions  similar  to  those  on  which 
we  had  breakfasted,  only  that  a  small  goat  had  been  killed  for 
butcher-meat,  and  our  "host  furnished  me  Avith  very  agreeable 
palm-wine.  The  natives  make  only  two  meals  in  the  day :  the 
first,  at  about  ten  in  the  forenoon;  the  second,  at  sunset.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  conversation  with  a  company  of  the  slatee's 
friends,  and  enlivened  by  a  little  music  and  dancing  in  the  yard. 
Next  day  we  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  was  rechning  on 
his  couch,  suiTounded  by  his  wives  and  officers.  He  is  an  old 
man,  of  portly  figure,  and  mild  disposition,  but  of  apparently 
little  intellect.'  He  drinks  much,  beijig  a  so7wikee,  though  most 
of  his  subjects  are  Mohammedans.  He  asked  a  few  questions 
respecthig  the  political  state  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  hkehliood  of 
peace  and  good  trade.  In  this  he  was  per^-onally  interested,  as 
every  king  receives  a  duty  upon  all  the  merchandise  that  passes 
through  his  territory.  It  is  levied  at  the  frontier  town,  and  is 
calculated  according' to  the  value  of  the  articles  or  the  number  of 
ass's  burdens.  These  exactions  are  sometimes  very  heavy.  He 
also  expects  a  present  from  every  stranger  of  consequence — an 
expectation  in  which  he  is  followed  by  all  his  attendants.  These 
presents  are  also  made  to  the  petty  chiefs  or  alcaids  of  every  town 
in  which  such  visitors  stop,  and  if  graciously  accepted,  they  are 
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fuiTiished  with  provision?,  which  cost  the  natives  next  to  nothing*. 
The  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  their  head-dress 
being  the  same  as  that  worn  by  females  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gambia — namely,  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  tied  several  times  round 
the  forehead,  often  decorated,  as  in  this  instance,  with  beads  and 
amber.  They  wore  abundance  of  trinkets,  were  g-ood-looking-,  and 
very  inquisitive  about  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Eng-lish. 
They  could  not  understand  how  a  man  could  manage  with  only  one 
wife,  who  would  be  insufficient  to  cultivate  his  ground,  prepare 
his  com,  and  take  care  of  all  his  household  matters.  However,  they 
allowed  that  if  these  things  could  be  done  by  servants,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  women,  that  each  should  monopohse  the  attention 
and  aifections  of  her  husband,  as  this  would  prevent  many 
domestic  broils  and  feuds,  which  a  husband  often  finds  it  difficult 
to  compose.  They  did  not  comprehend  our  usage  of  the  two  sexes 
eating  together — a  thing  that  is  never  permitted  in  Afiica — and  the 
men  shook  their  heads  at  such  a  practice,  saying  that  it  would  spoil 
the  women,  who  would  never,  under  such  circumstances,  render 
lawful  obedience.  A  few  pieces  of  amber  delighted  these  sable 
princesses,  and  they  took  care  that  I  was  well  provided  with  food. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  public  dance,  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment of  the  negroes.  It  is  held  by  moonlight,  or  the  blaze  of 
large  fires  kindled  for  the  purpose,  and  is  continued  through  a 
great  part  of  the  night.  They  dance  or  leap  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum  or  the  tambourine,  accompanying  the  agile  movements  of 
their  hmbs  with  shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  and  choral  songs. 
This  amusement  was  preceded  by  a  wrestling-match,  the  combat- 
ants being  nearly  naked,  and  having  their  bodies  lubricated  with 
butter,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  The  Africans  never  tire 
of  these  recreations,  especially  of  the  dance,  which  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  they  are  not  very  hardly  tasked  in  their  daily  employ- 
ments. The  women  are  allowed  freely  to  engage  in  these  evening* 
diversions. 

We  started  in  company  with  some  traders  returning  from 
Fatatenda,  and  made  a  slow  journey  to  the  frontiers  of  Bondoo, 
occupying  a  week  in  travelling  this  distance.  Near  "NVoolli,  the 
country  was  rich  and  fertile,  producing  cotton  and  ground-nuts, 
besides  com  and  rice.  The  ground-nuts  find  a  ready  sale  with 
the  Gambia  merchants,  who  export  large  quantities  of  them  to 
England,  the  oil  which  they  produce  being'  equal  to  the  finest  olive- 
oil,  for  which  it  is  commonly  sold.  Aftei'wards,  we  traversed  a 
large  forest,  in  which  are  towns  of  different  sizes,  in  the  best  of 
which  we  rested  during  the  daytime.  The  sun  was  now  very 
powerful,  and  we  all  preferred  journeying  by  moonlight.  At 
night  we  were  also  in  less  danger  of  being  attacked  by  roving 
tribes  of  bandits ;  and  being  armed,  and  keeping  together,  we  had 
no  fear  of  the  wild  beasts  which  prowled  around,  often  glidmg  by 
us  like  distant  shadows.  AVe  had  plenty  of  monkeys  as  spectators 
of  our  proceedings. 
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A  barren  wilderness  separates  the  territory  of  Woolli  from  that 
of  Bondoo.  The  capital  was  formerly  Fatteconda,  east  of  the 
river  Faleme ;  it  is  now  Boolhbanny,  on  the  west  side  of  this 
stream,  which  we  had  not  occasion  to  cross.  The  kingdom  of 
Bondoo  belongs  to  the  Teucolars.  The  proper  inhabitants  are  now 
rigid  followers  of  Mohammed,  whose  creed  is  more  fully  taught 
and  adopted  by  them,  than  by  the  Bushreen  Mandingoes  whom  I 
had  hitherto  seen,  whose  conversion  to  Islamism  has  often  appeared 
more  nominal  than  real. 

Boolhbanny  is  a  large  town,  surrounded  with  a  thick  and  high 
wall  of  mud.  We  entered  through  one  of  its  gateways,  which 
are  fortified  with  embattled  turrets,  pierced  with  loopholes;  and 
after  various  windings,  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, with  whom  we  were  to  lodge.  We  were  kindly  received, 
and  hospitably  taken  care  of,  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
country.  Our  host  had  four  wives,  all  young  and  pretty.  He 
had  travelled  a  good  deal  as  a  slatee ;  and  having  amassed  con- 
siderable property,  returned  home,  purchased  these  wives,  and 
settled  in  this  town.  He  still  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Gambia,  but  did  not  now  go  fm-ther  into  the  interior.  Bondoo  is  a 
country  much  resorted  to  by  traders,  owing  to  its  central  situation, 
as  all  merchandise  for  the  Gambia  from  the  gi-eat  north  and 
eastern  kingdoms  must  pass  through  this  territory.  A  great 
quantity  of  gold,  ivory,  wax,  and  hides  are  brought  to  Bondoo, 
where  they  are  bartered  for  European  goods.  They  also  receive 
salt  from  the  INIoors,  in  exchange  for  com  and  blue  cloths  of 
native  manufacture,  which  are  woven  and  dyed  by  the  Foolahs  in 
a  superior  manner.  The  imposts  or  custom-duties  are  heavy,  and 
yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  king,  here  called  alviamy.  He  also 
receives  a  tenth  of  all  agTicultural  produce,  as  lord-superior  of  the 
soil ;  and  no  business  of  any  kind  is  transacted  without  making 
a  present,  or  'bunya. 

The  price  of  a  wife  is  usually  reckoned  at  the  value  of  two 
slaves ;  but  when  the  girl  is  handsome,  her  pai'ents  make  a  much 
higher  demand.  Her  consent  is  not  necessary  to  the  match ;  but 
if  she  positively  refuses  to  be  married  to  the  man  of  her  parents' 
choice,  she  must  continue  a  spinster,  as  she  cannot  be  afterwards 
given  to  another.  If  this  should  be  attempted,  her  former  suitor 
may  seize  upon  her  as  his  slave.  The  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Boolhbanny,  we  were  invited  to  the  wedding',  or  rather  the  marriage- 
supper  of  a  brother  of  the  slatee  with  vrhom  we  lodged.  The 
bridegroom  had  prepared  a  plentiful  repast,  which  he  superin- 
tended with  gi'eat  assiduity,  and  distributed  kola-nuts  to  the 
guests.  This  is  a  sign  and  token  of  friendship.  Singing  and 
danciag  followed.  ]\leanwhile  the  bride  had  been  taken  to  a  hut 
by  several  matrons,  who  robed  her  m  a  dress  of  white  cotton,  and 
then  placed  her  ui  the  middle  of  the  floor;  and  having  seated 
themselves  romid  her,  gave  her  a  number  of  discreet  instructions 
respecting  her  future  conduct  in  hfe.    These  wearisome  lectures 
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were  often  interrupted  by  companies  of  girls  Tvitli  songs  and 
dances.  About  niidniglit,'the  bride  is  taken  to  the  hut  allotted  for 
her  residence  in  the  yard  of  her  husband,  who,  upon  a  given 
signal,  leaves  his  company  to  join  his  w-ife,  and  so  the  marriage  is 
complete.  This  is  all  the  ceremony  used  on  those  occasions  by  the 
Mandingoes,  to  which  nation  my  new  friend  belono-ed ;  but  I  beheve 
the  custom  is  similar  amongst  most  of  the  negro  tiibes.  I  observed 
the  head-dress  of  the  Bondoo  ladies  to  be  richer  than  that  of  others : 
it  consisted  of  a  small  plate  of  gold  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
and  strings  of  white  beads  encircling  their  hair,  which  was  also 
stuck  with  pieces  of  coral  and  amber,  A  pair  of  large  gold  ear- 
rings, which  reached  almost  to  the  shoulders,  were  generally  so 
heavy,  as  to  require  to  be  supported  by  a  thin  thong  ol  red  leather 
passing  over  the  crown. 

I  had  a  private  interview  with  the  almamy,  to  whom  I  made  a 
handsome  present,  and  asked  permission  to  remain  in  his  town  and 
territory  for  two  or  three  weeks,  that  I  mig*ht  see  the  manners 
and  ways  ol  the  people.  His  majesty  graciously  consented,  and 
promised  me  all  the  protection  in  his  power,  which  was  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  We  were  introduced  to  some  of  his 
wives,  who  were  gratified  with  coral-beads  and  amber.  A  bullock 
from  the  king,  and  messes  of  kooskoos  and  rice-cakes  from  his 
queens,  shewed  their  approval  of  the  presents  received.  A  few 
excursions  to  neighbouring  towns  proved  that  my  former  observa- 
tioiis  concerning  the  people  were  correct ;  but  a  shght  difference  in 
manners  was  occasioned  by  the  mixed  population  of  this  country, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Mandingoes  and  Serrawoohes,  as  well  as 
Foolahs.  Other  foreig-ners  reside  in  the  capital,  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

We  made  a  journey  to  Fatteconda,  the  former  capital  of  Bondoo, 
in  order  to  visit  some  maraboos,  who  were  residing  in  this  town. 
We  crossed  the  Faleme  in  a  canoe,  and  saw  men  fishing  with  nets 
for  a  small  species  of  fish,  which  they  dry  and  make  into  cakes. 
The  town  of  Fatteconda  is  now  much  diminished  in  importance, 
and  the  whole  neighboui'hood  of  the  Faleme  has  been  devastated 
by  v/ars,  iato  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter.  One 
of  the  wives  of  the  slatee  with  whom  I  here  resided,  had  recently 
given  birth  to  an  infant,  which  was  named  on  the  day  of  my 
aiTival,  being  then  eight  days  old.  A  large  calabash  of  food,  made 
of  flour  and  sour  milk,  with  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  was  prepared  for 
our  entertainment.  The  child's  head  was  shaved,  and  the  officiat- 
ing bushreen  said  a  prayer  over  the  dish,  each  of  the  g-uests 
holding  the  brim  of  the  calabash  with  his  right  hand.  A  second 
prayer  was  said,  after  which  the  priest  whispered  something  into 
the  infant's  ear,  and  spat  three  times  in  its  face :  he  then  pro- 
nounced its  name,  and  returned  it  to  the  mother.  The  father 
divided  the  dega  into  a  number  of  balls,  one  of  which  was  given 
to  each  of  the  guests,  and  several  were  sent  out  to  sick  people,  as 
this  dish  is  supposed  to  possess  great  talismanic  powers  in  curing 
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sickness.  "When  a  person  dies,  a  feast  is  made  for  the  friends, 
who  sig-nify  their  soitow  by  loud  waihng-s.  Before  nig-htfall,  the 
body  is  dressed  in  white  cotton,  enveloped  in  a  mat,  and  interred 
in  the  earth  under  the  deceased's  hut,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  favourite 
tree.  If  the  grave  be  outside  the  town,  it  is  covered  with  prickly 
bushes,  to  keep  off  the  hyaenas,  which  are  notable  resurrectionists. 

Our  evenings  were  spent  in  private  or  pubhc  entertainments. 
The  former  are  enhvened  by  singing-men,  Avho  chant  the  legends 
and  history  of  their  country,  and  the  praises  of  their  employers. 
Their  songs  are  often  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  guitar  or  harp,  of 
three,  seven,  or  eighteen  strings ;  additional  music  is  made  with  a 
flute,  small  bells,  and  the  ever-favourite  drum.  The  chorus  is 
always  accompanied  with  clapping  of  hands.  In  the  daytime,  I 
conversed  with  the  maraboos,  especially  with  Abdallah.  of  whom 
more  particular  mention  will  presently  be  made ;  and  visited 
the  l)entang,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  town,  or  listen  to  the  judicial 
cases  which  were  there  tried.  The  bentang  is  a  kind  of  stage,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  upon  strong  wooden  pillars,  and  a  bank 
of  mud  or  benches  of  wattled  cane  form  seats  and  lounging-places. 
It  is  generally  erected  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tabba-tree,  and 
ansvrers  the  purpose  of  a  news-room  and  town-hall.  Here  all 
public  business  is  transacted,  disputes  or  palavers  are  settled,  and 
trials  are  conducted.  Judicial  processes  are  often  spun  out  to 
a  great  length,  the  simplest  cases  being  perplexed  with  endless 
subtleties  by  African  pleaders,  who  are  most  ingenious  lawyers 
and  intemiinable  speakers.  Two  or  three  cases  came  under  my 
notice.  One  was  the  complaint  of  a  lady  against  her  husband,  for 
having  beaten  her  wrongfully.  It  seems  that  this  wife,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  take  charge  of  her  husband's  entertainment,  had  been 
occupied  with  some  business  of  his  till  so  late  in  the  day  that  his 
dinner  was  not  ready  at  the  proper  time.  He  came  home  hungry, 
and  not  finding  matters  prepared,  used  his  whip  rather  freely  over 
his  wife's  shoulders.  The  charge  was,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
beat  her  on  this  occasion,  and  that,  at  anyrate,  he  exceeded  the 
limits  of  his  authority.  On  the  defence,  a  husband's  prerogative 
was  arg-ued,  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  who 
were  composed  of  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
delicate  matter  for  the  judges  to  decide,  as  the  husband  in  question 
was  clearly  in  fault ;  yet  they  did  not  like  to  take  the  part  of  a 
wife.  Still,  knowing  the  hasty  temper  of  the  accused,  they  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  allow  him  wholly  to  escape  censure.  It  was 
therefore  decided,  that  although  a  husband  has  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing- a  slight  chastisement  on  a  disobedient  wife,  yet  in  this  case 
the  lady  was  not  so  much  in  fault  as  he  supposed ;  and  he  was 
admonished  to  keep  his  temper  better  for  the  future. 

Another  lawsuit  was  of  a  more  complicated  character,  and  one 
in  which  the  decision  was  not  likely  to  be  biased  by  the  feehngs  of 
the  judges.  A  slatee,  purposing  to  take  a  journey,  had  lent  his 
iieighboiir  a  horse  for  three  months  during  his  absence.    The 
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animal  was  to  be  supported  by  the  borrower,  and  to  be  at  his 
service.  The  slatee  remained  away  for  a  whole  year,  during-  which 
time  the  mare  had  a  foal,  which  the  borrower  retained  for  himself. 
The  other  pleaded  that  the  animal  had  been  lent  only  for  three 
months,  and  the  foal  being  born  some  time  afterwards,  certainly 
belonged  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  horse 
had  not  been  reclaimed  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  it 
was  certainly  intended  that  it  should  remain  with  the  defend- 
ant aU  the  time  of  the  pursuer's  absence ;  that  the  former  had 
lost  its  active  services  on  account  of  the  foal,  and  therefore  rightly 
kept  it  as  a  remuneration  for  the  mare's  keeping.  This  case  was 
argued  for  two  days,  as  the  principal  point  of  ^ngJit  had  to  be 
determined,  and  long  calculations  made  regarding  the  defendant's 
expenses  and  trouble,  set  oif  against  the  value  of  the  foal.  This 
estimate  would  have  decided  the  relative  claims  of  the  parties,  had 
the  suit  not  been  involved  with  the  character  of  the  loan.  At  last, 
as  it  W9S  proved  that  the  slatee  had  left  no  person  at  home  to 
reclaim  the  beast,  or  to  take  care  of  it  in  case  of  being  returned — 
and  had  the  defendant  turned  it  adrift,  he  would  have  been  liable 
for  its  value  in  case  of  being  lost — the  judges  directed  both  parties 
to  remain  satistied  with  their  present  position. 

One  day,  the  wives  of  my  host  had  some  contention  about  a 
trifle ;  but  allowing  their  angiy  feehngs  to  rise,  they  made  a  2"reat 
stir,  which  was  not  easily  allayed  by  their  lord  and  myself^  for 
the  Africans,  though  usually  mild,  are  obstinate,  and  not  easily 
turned  straight  when  once  they  have  got  crooked.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  a  moody  one.  In  the  evening,  load  cries  were  heard 
in  the  neighbouring  woods ;  and  when  it  was  dark,  Mumbo  Jumbo 
entered  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  the  bentang,  to  which  all  tlie 
inhabitants  were  called  by  beat  of  drum.  I  had  heard  much 
of  this  redoubtable  personage,  and  had  some  curiosity  to  see  him, 
though  I  had  no  particular  desire  to  witness  his  infliction  of  justice, 
if  so  it  may  be  called ;  and,  after  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
this  day  in  our  yard,  I  trembled  on  behalf  of  my  sable  female 
friends.  They  also  appeared  veiy  uneasy;  and^  there  was  a 
sarcastic  smile  depicted  on  their  husband's  face,  which  boded  no 
good.  Mumbo  is  an  unknown  man,  disguised  in  a  dress  of  bark, 
armed  with  a  rod  of  pubhc  authority.  The  usual  songs  and  dances 
commenced,  though  many  of  the  females  did  not  engage  in  them 
so  heartily  as  usual ;  but  all  kept  their  own  thoughts  and  appre- 
hensions in  their  own  bosoms,  and  endeavoured  to  put  the  best 
appearance  upon  their  fears.  As  midnight  approached,  I  became 
much  concerned  lest  one  of  our  host's  wives,  who  had  begun  the 
affray  this  morning,  should  be  the  subject  of  punishment.  She 
had  always  been  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  should  have  felt  much 
at  her  being  exposed  to  shame  and  suffering  in  this  African 
pillor\'.  We  were,  therefore,  greatly  reheved,  and  so  were  the 
slat^e's  ladies,  when  ^lumbo  Jumbo  pounced  upon  another  female 
of  known  turbulent  character,  who  was  instantly  stripped  naked, 
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tied  to  a  post,  and  beaten  with  a  rod  by  the  mysterious  functionary 
amidst  the  laug'hter  of  the  assembly.  The  women  were  loudest  in 
their  derision  of  their  unfortunate  sister.  It  is  a  tenible  warning 
to  refractory  wives ;  and  Mumbo  is  regarded  by  the  females  with 
great  awe,  whatever  levity  they  may  assume  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visits,  for  the  purpose  of  vaunting  their  own  conjug-al  fidehty 
and  obedience. 

Fatteconda  is  between  400  or  500  geogi'aphical  miles  east  of 
Cape  Verd,  the  journey  to  it  by  the  Gambia  being  about  700 
miles.  This  district  includes  settlements  of  all  the  principal  negro 
tribes  who  dwell  in  these  latitudes,  and  of  whose  mode  and 
manners  of  life  a  pretty  full  account  has  been  given.  The  interior 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  kingdoms  of  Mandingoes,  Foolahs,  and 
Moors.  Not  intending  to  proceed  further,  I  endeavoured  to  gain 
all  the  information  possible  respecting  the  middle  of  this  vast 
continent.  For  this  purpose,  I  stayed  a  week  at  Fatteconda, 
engaged  in  frequent  conversation  with  Abdallah,  who  behaved  in 
a  very  friendly  manner.  He  was  a  native  of  Bondoo,  and  a 
Mohammedan  in  his  creed,  held  in  high  repute  by  his  country- 
men. Animated  with  youthful  zeal,  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  thus  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent ;  and 
having  returned  in  safety,  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  chief- 
priest  of  a  neighbouring  town.  The  account  of  his  travels,  as 
given  by  liimself,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  full  of  incident  and 
interest  as  that  furnished  by  a  European.  He  had  no  object  of 
discovery,  but  merely  passed  through  the  country  with  an  ulterior 
desig-n.  His  dates  and  distances  were  altogether  iminteUigible ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  he  retained  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
territory  through  which  he  passed.  This  was,  however,  a 
sufficient  addition  to  the  sketch  I  have  given,  to  afford  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  belt  of  central  Africa, 
from  the  Great  Desert  on  the  north,  to  the  Niger  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea.  East  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  south  of  the  Niger,  the  natives  are  described  as 
more  savage  than  those  who  hve  northward ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ashantee  is  well  known  for  its  horrible  cruelties.  "With  these 
parts,  Abdallah  had  nothing  to  do,  having  pursued  his  way  east- 
ward in  as  straight  a  line  as  circumstances  would  permit.  "We 
therefore  conclude  our  own  naiTative  with  an  account  of  the  main 
features  of  Abdallah's  journey. 

The  pilgrim  associated  himself  with  a  small  band  of  merchants 
who  were  going  to  Sego,  a  great  mart  of  commerce  on  the  Niger. 
They  took  the  direct  route  through  Kapoo  and  Kaarta,  carefuUy 
avoiding  Ludamar  and  other  regions  possessed  by  the  INIoors. 
This  bigoted  and  ferocious  people  have  crossed  the  Great  Desert, 
and  inhabit  its  southern  border,  where  they  have  seized  upon  an 
extensive  belt  of  territory  belonging  to  the  negroes.  Other 
wandering  tribes  of  Moors,  who  dwell  in  the  desert,  come  to  a 
more  cultivated  region  when  their  own  pasturage  is  burned  up  by 
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successive  montlis  of  heat,  and  retire  to  their  wild  abode  after  the 
commencement  of  the  rains.  They  bring  salt  from  the  pits  of  the 
desert;  and  exchange  it  for  com,  cloth,  and  other  necessaries. 
They  are  terrible  marauders,  often  attacking  the  negroes,  with 
whom  they  profess  to  be  in  friendship,  and  plundering  them  of 
their  cattle  or  their  own  hbei*ty.  These  slaves  are  sold  to 
Europeans  for  fireanns  and  ammunition.  The  boldness  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  make  them  a  terror  to  the 
neighbouring  states,  which  are  seldom  able  to  resist  their  sudden 
attacks,  much  less  to  make  reprisals.  They  are  excellent  horse- 
men, able  to  rein  up  their  steeds  when  at  full  gallop,  and  to 
perform  various  feats  of  equestrian  boldness.  It  is  a  great  object 
with  them  to  have  chargers  of  the  fixiest  breed,  since  they  depend 
upon  them  in  their  incursions  into  the  negro  territories :  and  they 
are  said  to  feed  them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  giving  them  milk 
in  the  evening.  Twelve  slaves  are  sometimes  given  for  one  of 
these  horses.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Moors  is  as  wild  as  their 
habits,  so  ihat  a  stranger  might  take  them  to  be  lunatics.  The 
cruelty  and  cunning  of  theu'  disposition  are  not  often  surpassed. 
Their  accoutrements  consist  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  large 
sabre,  a  powder-horn  slung  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  leather  bag 
for  bullets.  The  soldiers  have  no  pay,  but  the  plunder  they 
obtain.  They  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
cattle,  and  generally  go  to  the  extremes  of  gluttony  and  absti- 
nence, being  capable  of  endming  an  extreme  degree  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  They  pay  little  attention  to  agTiculture,  but  are  good 
workers  in  leather  and  ii-on;  the  women  also  weave  covers  for 
their  tents  from  goats'  hair.  The  INIoors  have  singular  notions 
respecting  female  beauty,  the  perfection  of  which  is  thought  to 
consist  in  a  corpulence  so  great  as  to  incapacitate  the  woman 
from  walking  without  assistance.  It  is  the  chief  object  of  a  girl's 
'education  to  attain  to  this  unnatural  size,  so  that  she  may 
gratify  the  taste  of  some  future  lord,  to  whom  she  must  pay 
the  most  abject  obedience.  The  Moors  treat  their  domestic  slaves 
with  great  harshness,  and  feed  them  badly.  All  the  men  wear 
white  turbans,  and  the  females  have  a  pecuhar  bandage  of  white 
cloth  about  their  heads,  to  shelter  their  face  from  the  sun,  but 
often  go  abroad  veiled.  They  have  none  of  the  hilarity  and  good- 
humour  of  the  negroes ;  but  are  proud,  indolent,  and  voluptuous 
in  the  extreme.  This  race  is  one  of  the  chief  scom'ges  of  western 
Africa,  so  that  their  very  name  is  abhorred  and  dreaded  by  the 
natives.  It  was  they  who  murdered  Major  Houghton,  and 
caused  so  much  suffering  to  Mungo  Park  on  his  first  expedition. 

Abdallah  and  his  party  passed  through  Kasson,  a  mountainous 
coimtry,  lying  on  that  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Valley  of  Senegambia.  After  passing  its  chief 
town,  Koniakarry,  they  met  with  an  extraordinary  adventure, 
which  was  nearly  proving  disastrous  to  the  coffle.  They  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  immense  swarm  of  bees,  against  whose 
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assaults  they  could  not  defend  themselves ;  and  the  whole  partv 
took  to  an  ignominious  flight.  One  of  the  horses  was  so  severely 
stung-  by  these  insects,  that  he  threw  his  rider,  who  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  his  companions.  The  tormented  horse 
plunged^  into  the  woods,  and  was  afterwards  found  dead,  having 
been  suffocated  by  the  bees  entering  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Many  others,  both  men  and  beasts,  suffered  much :  and  it  was 
many  hours  before  the  party  could  be  collected,  and  again  put 
in  marching  order.  The}'  required  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
against  wild  beasts,  by  which  this  region  is  much  infested ;  nor 
could  they  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  for  fear  of  their  attacks.  They 
next  entered  the  plains  of  Kaarta,  a  level  and  fertile  country,  but 
encumbered  with  ver\'  extensive  woods.  Its  capital  is  Kemmoo, 
and  its  inhabitants,  a  well-doing  people,  though  they  had  recently 
been  affiicted  by  a  war  with  Bambarra.  East  "of  Kemmoo, 
they  traversed  a  vast  wilderness,  studded  with  some  small  towns, 
till  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  BambaiTa,  and  then  passed 
through  a  similar  country  towards  Sego.  This  region  is  full  of 
elephants,  which  were  often  seen  both  smgly  and  in  droves,  but 
which  seldom  do  any  mischief  unless  they"  are  attacked.  The 
hunters,  ai-med  with  long  guns,  frequently  conceal  themselves  in 
a  small  hut  beside  a  river,  near  the  place  where  the  wild  beasts 
come  to  di'ink,  and,  unobserved,  shoot  their  prey.  Veering  toward 
the  south,  the  travellers  took  a  more  direct  road  to  the  Niger 
than  that  followed  by  ]Mungo  Park,  and  so  reached  the  banks  of 
this  noble  river,  at  a  town  called  Yamina.  Here  they  rested  for  a 
few  days,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  journey,  and 
then  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Sego",  the  capital 
of  BambaiTa.  Sego  includes  four  towns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
Joliba  or  Niger,  all  foititied  with  high  walls.  The  houses  are 
better  than  in  most  negro  towns,  generally  of  a  square  form,  with 
fiat  roofs  ;  some  are  large  and  have  two  stories.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  is  probably  the  most  populous  place  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  exhibits  an  unwonted  degree  of  richness  and  semi-barbaric 
splendour.  The  king  goes  out  miignificently  apparelled,  and  has 
a  large  palace  containing  several  squares,  guarded  by  many 
soldiers.  His  majesty's  seiwants  keep  the  feny  across  the  river, 
which  is  so  much  used  as  to  bring  him  in  a  good  revenue. 
The  Niger  is  here  about  a  mile  broad,  and  is  crossedTby  ver^'  long 
canoes,  capable  of  carrying  cattle,  rowed  by  slaves  of  the  prince. 

In  SegocoiTO,  which  was  formerly  the  royal  residence,  a  bar- 
barous custom  prevails.  As  a  kind  of  sacred  spot,  it  is  visited 
by  the  king  before  he  goes  out  to  war ;  and  here  he  prepares  his 
greegrees  and  other  charms  to  insure  success  in  his  undertaking. 
Some  African  chiefs  spend  much  time  in  such  mystic  preparations, 
which  cast  a  considerable  damp  upon  the  courage  of  their  enemies, 
whose  superstitious  minds  are  easily  impressed  by  any  unwonted 
proceeding  of  a  rehgious  kind ;  and  they  dread  to  tight  against 
men  who  are  thought  to  have  obtained  the  aid  of  a  supernatural 
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poorer.  To  make  the  gTeegTees  of  Segocorro  more  effectual,  the 
place  is  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  When  a 
prisoner  of  rank  is  taken  ahve,  they  keep  him  in  bonds  imtil  the 
next  fast,  when  he  is  brought  here  to  a  house  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  and  being-  laid  upon  the  ground,  his  throat  is  cut. 
All  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  out  and  saturate  the  earth,  and  the 
body  is  thrown  forth  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  For  eight 
days  after  this  sacrifice,  no  one  passes  the  blood-stamed  premises 
without  making  obeisance  by  taking  off  his  cap  or  shoes.  So 
superstitious  are  these  people,  that  whenever  one  of  the  king's 
wives  has  a  son  born  on  a  Friday,  it  is  immediately  put  to  death. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Sego  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Here  the  shea-tree  abounds,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  vegetable 
butter  of  high  repute  is  obtained.  It  is  a  kind  of  oak,  bearing  an 
acorn  or  berry  in  shape  hke  an  ohve  ;  under  the  lind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  kernel,  from  which  the  natives,  by  boiling,  prepare  a  butter, 
not  only  richer  than  that  made  from  cow's  milk,  but  having  the 
advantage  of  keeping  for  many  months  without  being  salted.  The 
shea-tree  grows  in  the  woods  without  cultivation,  and  the  g-athering 
of  the  berries  gives  temporary  employment  to  many  of  the  people, 
who  find  the  butter  to  be  a  useful  article  of  commerce  as  well  as 
of  consumption. 

Having  parted  from  his  friends  at  Sego,  Abdallah  proceeded 
a  long  day's  journey  to  Sansanding,  another  considerable  town 
on  the  Niger ;  its  population  exceeds  10,000,  and  it  is  a  place  of 
gi'eat  traffic,  being  much  frequented  by  Moorish  merchants  from 
the  north.  Here  is  a  large  market-place,  with  separate  stalls  for 
diSIerent  kinds  of  goods,  which  are  brought  from  all  quarters  ;  a 
g-eneral  market  is  held  once  a  week,  when  much  merchandise 
changes  hands.  Our  traveller  embarked  in  a  large  canoe  with 
gome  traders  from  Timbuctoo.  In  four  days  they  reached  Jinney, 
stopping  each  night  at  one  of  the  towns  or  villages  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  broad  stream  is  here  studded  with  small 
green  islands,  where  some  Foolahs  feed  their  cattle,  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  scenery  is  represented  as  being 
rich  and  charming.  The  land,  wliich  is  cleared  of  wood,  is  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  river  abounds  with  fish,  which 
are  taken  in  nets  made  of  cotton  twist.  The  town  of  Jinney  is 
•about  the  same  size  as  Sansanding,  and  is  inhabited  by  people  of 
different  tribes — chiefly  Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  Bambarras,  and 
Moors.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Massina — a  king- 
dom of  Teucolar  Foolahs  :  they  are  strict  Mohammedans,  and  have 
a  custom  of  making  all  pagan  negroes  conform  to  Mohammedan 
practices  duiing  their  stay  m  Jiimey.  The  people  are  rich  and 
gay,  like  those  of  Sego,  carrying  on  a  lucrative  traffic  by  means  of 
the  river.  Saihng  down  the  stream,  AbdaUah's  partj^  in  two  days 
entered  the  Lake  Uibbie,  the  size  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  the  natives  say  that  they  lose  sight  of  land  one  whole  day  in 
crozjsing  it  from  west  to  east.     Keeping-  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
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the  travellers  passed  along  the  rirer  which  issues  from  its  north- 
east comer,  and  in  three  weeks'  sail  from  Jinney,  amved  at  Kabra, 
the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  about  a  day's  journey  from  this  celebrated 
city.  This  place  has  derived  great  interest  amongst  Europeans 
from  vague  reports  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  mystery  with  which 
it  was  so  long  enveloped ;  but  Abdallah  did  not  seem  to  attribute 
any  great  importance  to  the  town,  except  on  account  of  its  central 
situation,  which  makes  it  a  rendezvous  for  caravans  coming  from 
the  east  and  north.  His  account  agrees  with  that  received  from 
other  native  travellers.  Timbuctoo  is  rather  larger  than  Jinney  or 
Sansanding,  and  entirely  depends  upon  the  transit  of  conmierce 
for  its  support,  as  its  ot\ti  neighbourhood  is  nearly  a  desert.  It  is 
chiefly  irdiabited  by  negroes,  though  there  are  Moors  dwelling  in 
it,  the  king  being  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Massina.  The  houses 
are  not  better  than  those  of  other  towns  ;  indeed,  Abdallah  spoke 
in  rather  disparaging  terms  of  it,  comparatively  with  Jinney 
and  Sego,  which  are  more  magnificent.  The  people  are  rather 
turbulent. 

Abdallah  here  met  with  a  slave  brought  from  Maniana,  a 
country  south  of  the  Niger,  and  apparently  cut  off  from  all  civilis- 
ing influences  -^-ith  other  tiibes.  The  inhabitants  are  a  wild, 
barbarous  people,  who  do  not  scruple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies, 
and  are  generally  considered  men-eaters.  He  learned  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  southern  district  are  more  savage  than  those  of 
the  north.  They  are  perfect  negroes,  hving  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gi'eat  slave-trade,  which  gives  an  unnatural  ferocity  to  the 
tribes  engaged  in  it,  and  sets  them  all  at  war  with  each  other. 

Beyond  Timbuctoo  is  the  countiy  of  Houssa,  in  which  are  seven 
provinces,  each  with  its  capital  town,  and  a  prince  for  its  governor  ; 
the  whole  under  the  authority  of  a  sultan,  who  resides  at  Sackatoo. 
To  this  city  Abdallah  travelled,  in  company  with  a  caravan  to 
Kanoo,  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  central  Africa.  It  was  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  journey  thi'ough  the  country  of  Poole, 
where  Mungo  Park  was  killed  in  the  river,  the  king  having  pro- 
bably been  deceived  by  the  chief  of  Yaour,  who  said  that  ^Mungo's 
party  wished  to  pass  by  the  country  without  giving  any  presents, 
he  himself  having  received  and  appropriated  them.  After  much 
fatigue,  they  reached  the  capital  of  the  Felattas,  which  is  a 
well-built  town  with  high  walls.  It  has  twelve  gates,  a  spacious 
market-place,  two  large  mosques,  and  other  houses  for  prayer. 
The  palace  is  hke  a  square  to-^Ti  or  fort  enclose  1  with  walls  ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  principal  people  are  built  on  the  same  plan, 
but  smaller.  They  have  a  great  many  slaves,  whom  they-employ 
in  agriculture,  weaving,  leather,  and  iron  work.  The  Felattas  are 
a  warhke  people,  and  have  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  they  are  slave-hunters,  fonning  expeditions  for  attack- 
ing the  negro  villages  and  capturing  their  inhabitants.  These  poor 
captives  are  either  employed  in  domestic  service,  or  sold  to  the 
caravans  which  proceed  to  Timbuctoo  or  Kanem  and  the  coasts 
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of  Barbary.  The  slave-trade  is  a  great  curse  to  this  part  of  Africa^ 
producing"  incalculable  distress  to  the  people,  and  retarding  the 
progress  of  legitimate  trade.  The  countrv  round  Sackatoo  is  well 
cultivated,  and  a  larg-e  quantity  of  com  is  sold  to  the  Tuarick  Arabs 
in  exchange  for  salt.  These  wild  horsemen  inhabit  the  desert 
regions  north  of  Houssa — an  immense  country,  where  they  hve  in 
rude  independence,  Hke  other  Arab  tribes.  Although  unable  to 
cope  with  the  negro  kingdoms  in  regular  warfare,  they  commit 
great  depredations  by  sudden  incursions,  and  plunder  caravans 
which  are  not  sufficiently  guarded.  They  are  now  at  peace  with 
the  sultan-  of  Houssa,  and  many  of  them  reside  in  the  principal 
towns  of  this  kingdom. 

After  resting  in  Sackatoo,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  way 
to  Kanoo,  through  a  country  partly  open  and  partly  wooded. 
This  great  city,  so  much  lauded  hj  Africans,  is  the  chief  town  of 
commerce  in  central  Africa  :  it  contains  g*ardens  and  fields  within 
its  walls,  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  appear  more  populous 
than  it  really  is.  If,  however,  it  have  twice  as  many  inhabitants 
as  Timbuctoo,  this  will  allow  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,  of 
whom  one  half  may  be  reckoned  slaves.  The  houses  are  like 
those  of  Sego — square,  and  having  two  stories,  after  the  custom  of 
the  East.  They  have  a  middle  room  or  covered  court,  used  as  a 
reception-room,  into  which  the  other  apartments  on  the  groimd- 
floor  open;  from  this  a  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  chambers, 
which  are  principally  dormitories.  The  market  is  presided  over 
by  an  officer,  who  lets  out  the  stalls,  and  fixes  the  prices  of  each 
kind  of  merchandise.  All  kinds  of  provisions  and  fridts,  as  well 
as  hve  animals,  are  here  sold,  with  wares  of  native  manufacture, 
and  goods  from  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  The  market  is 
kept  clean,  and  is  under  very  strict  regnlations ;  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  not  in  bars,  but  in  cowries,  or  httle  shells  brought 
from  the  coast,  nearly  1000  of  which  go  to  a  pound  sterling. 
Here  is  a  larg'e  slave-market — the  first  regular  tmng  of  the  kind 
that  AbdaUah  had  ever  seen,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  memory  and  heart.  He  described  the  poor  creatures  as  being 
seated  in  rows  in  two  long  sheds — one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women — and  dressed  out  for  the  occasion  of  sale  with  a  number  of 
ornaments.  The  buyer  inspects  them  narrowly,  and  after  the 
purchase,  returns  their  trappings  to  be  used  in  adorning  others. 
The  sight  struck  our  pilgrim's  mind  with  a  horror  of  the  traffic,  as 
being  too  degrading  to  the  human  species :  he  had  often  before  seen 
slaves  bought  and  sold  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  had  never  been 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  the  practice ;  but'this  regular  marketing 
of  men  and  women  opened  his  eyes  to  its  inhumanity.  The 
Felattas  are  not  harsh  to  their  slaves ;  and  on  occasion  of  the 
Rhamadan,  or  the  death  of  their  master,  several  are  usually  set 
free.  This  is  in  direct  variance  with  the  custom  of  the  Ashantees, 
who  put  many  to  death  at  a  rehgious  festival  or  on  the  decease  of 
a  chief. 
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Abdallah  tlioug-ht  the  king-dom  of  Houssa  to  be  in  some  respects 
better,  in  others^  inferior  to  his  own  country ;  the  style  of  the 
houses  and  the  mode  of  hving-  were  certainly  superior,  and  the 
lands  were  better  cultivated,  some  tracts  ^-ielding-  two  crops  in  a 
year  by  dint  of  irrig-ation.  He  deemed  the  Tuaricks  better  than 
the  ]\ioors,  not  being-  so  faithless  or  hard-hearted ;  yet  the 
southern  nations  were  generally  more  cowardly,  and  used  more 
savag-e  anns.  Instead  of  the  musket,  the  foot-soldiers  use  the  bow 
and  arrows  ;  horsemen  are  equipped  with  spears,  swords,  and 
shields.  The  swords  come  from  3Ialta  and  Europe ;  the  shields, 
the  first  which  he  had  seen,  are  usually  round,  covered  with  hide, 
and  having'  an  iron  handle  :  this  defensive  weapon  is  used  by  all 
the  tribes  "of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  chiefs  often  wear  quilted 
cotion  armour  for  the  head  and  body  when  they  engage  in  battle — 
a  practice  which  Abdallah  condemned  as  injurious  to  the  body,  and 
savourmg  of  cowardice. 

Our  pilgrim  had  always  been  treated  with  gTeat  respect  and 
kindness  wherever  he  had  travelled.  As  a  pilgrim  to  INIecca,  he 
was  regarded  with  much  veneration  by  the  negro  ^Mohammedans, 
and  even  the  fiercest  tribes  looked  upon  him  with  considerable 
deference.  He  had  brought  a  little  merchandise  from  home,  with 
which  he  trafficked  on  his  way ;  and  these  resources  were  spun  out 
to  a  great  length  by  the  hospitahty  and  presents  which  he  received  ; 
for  he  v.-as  a  good  Arabir  scholar,  and  wrote  out  portions  of  the 
Koran,  which  the  devout  received  with  eagerness  to  read,  and 
the  ig-norant  made  into  saphies  and  greegTees.  Finding  himself 
well  resrarded  by  a  company  of  Tuaricks  who  had  come  to  Kanoo 
with  a  large  quantity  of  salt,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  their  protec- 
tion as  far  as  Kanem.  They  had  brought  2000  camels'  burden 
of  this  valuable  commodity  from  the  pits  of  Bilma,  on  the  road  to 
Fezzan,  and  were  about  to  return  home,  laden  with  slaves,  cloths, 
and  other  commodities. 

Abdallah  went  forward  with  the  Tuaricks,  who  set  off  in  high 
spirits.  The  road  to  Bornoo  is  laborious,  as  many  parts  are  woody 
and  desert ;  it  is  also  dangerous  on  account  of  the  marauding 
parties  who  frequent  it  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  But  this  caravan 
was  too  powerful  to  fear  molestation  from  any  banditti.  They 
passed  through  the  Bedee  temtory,  and  then  entering-  that  of 
Bornoo,  proceeded  to  the  capital,  named  Kooka,  near  the  Lake 
Tchad.  The  people  of  Bornoo  are  complete  negroes.  They  often 
wage  war  with  the  Felattas,  but  at  the  time  of  AbJallah's  visit  the 
two  nations  were  at  peace.  The  sultan  resides  at  Biniie,  a  town 
by  no  means  equal  to  Kooka,  which  is  governed  by  a  sheik,  on 
whom  the  real  power  of  the  empire  seems  to  devolve.  Kooka  is 
like  the  other  populous  cities  we  have  described — fortified  with  a 
mud-wall,  having  a  large  market,  and  well  provided  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  fife.  Lions  and  elephants  abound  in  the  neighbouring 
deserts.  The  latter  are  frequently  hmited  for  the  sake  of  their  ivory ; 
and  young  hons  are  kept  as  domestic  pets  by  some  of  the  great  men. 
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The  caravan  took  the  road  alon£r  the  eastern  side  of  the  magni- 
ficent lake,  which  is  studded  with  many  islands  of  ditierent  sizes, 
where  rude  tribes  of  herdsmen  live  in  independent  security,  the 
neighbouring"  prmces,  from  the  want  of  a  naval  armament,  not 
being-  able  to  subdue  them.  They  passed  through  several  towns, 
one  of  which,  named  Burwha,  is  fortified  as  a  kind  of  frontier 
defence  against  the  Arab  tribes.  At  length  they  reached  Lari, 
the  last  negro  town  of  Bornoo,  where  the  pilgrim  had  to  part 
from  his  Arab  friends.  They  pursued  their  way  northward 
through  the  desert,  the  east  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibboos, 
the  west  by  Tuaricks. 

Abdallah  waited  at  Lari  for  a  small  company  who  were  assem- 
bhng  to  cross  the  desert,  three  days' journey  to  Bergoo,  and  thence 
to  Darfur,  where  they  would  join  the  great  caravan  from  Soodau. 
and  Darfur  to  INIecca.  This  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  parts 
of  his  pilgi'image.  Hitherto,  he  had  been  favoured  with  perfect 
protection  from  human  enemies,  and  his  comrades  had  always 
been  powerful  enoug-h  to  drive  off  the  wild  beasts  which  prowled 
around  them.  He  had  occasionally  suffered  a  httle  from  fatig-ue 
and  thirst,  in  passing  through  woods  and  desert  parts  of  the  route, 
but  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  by  the  best  provided 
traveller  through  these  tropical  regions.  He  was  now  on  a  track 
through  the  wilderness  between  two  negTo  kingdoms — the  northern 
part  infested  with  wandering  neuTO  Arabs,  who  are  notorious 
robbers ;  the  southern  belonging  to  the  weak  and  thinly-peopled 
kingdom  of  Begarmi.  When  they  had  reached  about  the  middle 
of  their  journey,  the  caravan  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Bergoo 
Arabs.  The  travellers  were  mounted  on  camels,  the  Arabs  on  fleet 
horses.  The  freebooters  raised  a  shout,  and  dashed  forward, 
thinking  the  negroes  would  take  to  flight,  and  leave  their  baggage 
and  slaves  behind  them.  The  negi'oes,  indeed,  are  generally  terrified 
at  the  very  sight  of  an  Arab,  and  very  seldom  make  any  attempt 
at  defence.  But  on  this  occasion  there  were  some  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  knew  the  extent  of 
their  prowess ;  and  being  themselves  good  spearmen,  they  resisted 
the  onslaught,  and  drove  off"  the  banditti,  having  wounded  several 
of  the  company.  They  proceeded  on  their  route,  boasting*  of  their 
prowess,  and  magnifying  their  own  deeds  of  valour.  But  in  the 
evening,  to  their  unspeakable  dismay,  they  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  much  larger  band  approaching.  Those  that  were  well 
mounted  on  dromedaries  instantly  fled,  leaving-  their  merchandise 
and  wives,  and  the  slaves  who  were  on  foot,  as  a  booty  to  the 
robbers.  Content  with  the  prey,  the  Arabs  did  not  pursue  the 
fugitives,  lest  they  should  turn  round  in  self-defence ;  but  having 
secured  all  the  valuable  part  of  the  caravan,  retired  to  their  tents 
in  the  wilderness. 

Abdallah  and  his  friends  who  had  escaped  from  the  marauders 
were  in  no  httle  distress  at  their  loss ;  but  a  more  pressing  source 
of   uneasiness   now  harassed   them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
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di'iven  in  their  flig-lit  out  of  their  proper  track,  which  they  could 
not  regain.  They  wandered  about  all  nig'ht  in  the  desert,  suffering 
intensely  from  thirst  and  fatigue.  The  morning  brought  them 
no  rehef ;  and  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them  with  his  scorching' 
beams,  they  were  ready  to  famt,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  dehver- 
ance.  Their  anguish  of  body  and  mind  was  almost  overwhelming ; 
and  two  wounded  members  of  the  party  who  lagged  behind  must 
have  perished  on  the  sands.  At  length,  the  camels  began  to 
prick  up  their  ears,  and  gallop  forward,  shewing'  signs  of  their 
scentmg  water.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the  riders  revived,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  reached  some  wells,  where  they  slaked 
their  thii'st,  and  lay  down  to  repose  from  their  fatigue.  Whilst 
doing  so,  their  sentinels  were  surprised  at  hearing  the  lowing  of 
oxen,  and  on  making  cautious  observation,  found  that  some  camels 
and  cattle  were  coming  to  drmk,  under  the  guard  of  a  few  Arabs 
and  their  attendant  slaves.  The  party  then  hastily  retired,  and 
concealed  themselves  and  their  beasts  behind  a  mound  of  sand, 
waiting  their  opportunity.  When  the  Arabs  were  dismounted, 
and  totally  off  their  g-uard,  the  spearmen  flew  upon  them  with  all 
the  fury  of  revenge  and  desperation,  and  laid  them  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  Not  one  escaped  to  tell  the  news  ;  for  two  or  thi-ee  who 
had  fled,  were  pursued  on  di'omedaries,  and  put  to  death.  The 
negroes  flew  upon  the  spoil,  and  having  satiated  their  hunger  with 
the  flesh  of  a  slaughterer  bullock,  instantlj^  set  off  with  the  booty, 
for  fear  of  a  new  enemy.  The  captured  slaves,  under  promise  of 
liberty,  guided  them  through  the  desert,  with  which  they  were 
acquamted,  and  eventually  conducted  them  to  a  town  of  Bergoo. 
Here  they  were  manumitted,  according  to  promise  :  but  they 
requested  permission  to  accompany  them  to  Darfur,  of  which  they 
were  natives — a  pei-mission  which  was  readily  granted,  in  return 
for  services  to  be  performed  on  the  road.  The  captured  beasts  were 
disposed  of  in  the  market,  new  wives  were  bought  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  having  recruited  strength  and  courage,  they  continued  their 
journey  eastward. 

Their  triumph  was  short-hved;  for  they  had  scarcely  entered 
the  desert  when  the  deadly  simoom  blew  across  their  track.  Falling 
fiat  on  theii'  faces,  they  allowed  this  angel  of  death  to  pass  over 
them ;  but  some  rose  no  more — they  had  inhaled  the  fatal  gas,  and 
were  instantly  numbered  with  the  dead.  On  the  following  day, 
the  sand-wind  blew,  and  almost  buried  them  in  the  waves  of  this 
subtile  ocean  ;  the  caravan  were  greatl}'  dispirited,  and  reached 
Cobbe,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  more  dead  than  ahve.  A  few  days' 
rest  and  amusement,  however,  restored  the  negroes  to  their  wonted 
spirits.  So  changing  are  the  scenes  of  African  hfe,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  upon  the  continuance  of  prosperity  any 
more  than  upon  the  shifting  wind.  Darfur  is  a  poor  kingdom, 
its  capital  mean,  and  not  containing  more  than  2000  or  3000"inha- 
bitants.  Towards  the  east,  the  negro  tribes  seem  to  become  more 
rude  and  ignorant,  not  being  so  conversant  with  strangers  as  are 
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those  of  the  large  ^ceutral  towns  previously  described,  nor  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  natives  here  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing,  their  manners  are  wholly  unrefined,  and 
their  dwellings  are  no  better  than  huts.  Though  professed 
Mohammedans,  they  indulge  in  intoxicating  hquor,  and  have  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  their  wives.  Southward,  the  people  are 
said  to  be  still  more  barbarous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Darfur 
bring  slaves  from  these  districts,  regarding  them  as  inferior  to 
themselves. 

At  length  a  caravan  was  prepared  for  Mecca,  taking  the  route 
thi'ough  Kordofan  and  Sennaar  direct  to  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea  ; 
but  this  journey  of  1000  miles  could  not  be  accomphshed  without 
great  difficulty  and  privation.  After  reaching  Sennaar  and  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  they  came  into  a  rich  countiy ;  for  wherever 
this  far-famed  river  overflows  its  banks,  it  changes  the  wilderness 
into  a  fertile  field.  Here  was  plenty  for  man  and  beast,  and  no 
want  of  water.  The  caravan  presented  a  strange  and  anomalous 
scene  ;  the  principal  persons,  consisting  of  chiefs  and  rich  mer- 
chants from  Soodan,  were  richly  dressed  in  then'  various  costumes, 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  whilst  their  wives  were  seated 
on  gaily  caparisoned  camels  5  others  rode  dromedaries,  camels,  or 
asses  ;  a  motley  crowd  of  slaves  and  servants  attended  on  foot — 
cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  mingled  with  the  crowd ;  armed 
horsemen  rode  up  and  down  to  protect  the  caravan  and  keep  it 
together,  serving  both  as  soldiers  and  mounted  police ;  a  few 
distant  pilgiims  hke  Abdallah  might  easily  be  known  by  their 
different  features  and  apparel.  The  day  was  spent  in  travelling, 
the  night  in  revelry  and  pleasure,  according  to  the  negTO  fashion. 
The  merchant  pilgrims  had  brought  gold-dust,  ivory,  civet,  and 
rhinoceros'  horns ;  and  would  doubtless  return  to  NegToland  with 
a  smaller  retinue  of  slaves.  Their  goods  were  sold  to  traders  who 
visited  the  caravan  at  dift'erent  towns  to  purchase  these  commo- 
dities in  exchange  for  provisions  and  foreigTi  merchandise.  The 
rich  men  were  very  kind  in  supph-ing"  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
especially  those  who  had  travelled  from  far  to  perform  the  eventful 
jjilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine  of  Mecca. 

The  common  people  of  Semiaar  adopt  the  dress  which  is  usually 
worn  in  the  east  of  Africa.  It  is  very  simple,  being  a  long  shirt 
of  blue  Surat  cloth,  which  reaches  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles. 
The  men  leave  this  garment  open  at  the  neck,  and  many  of  them 
wear  a  sash  round  the  waist.  The  women  button  up  the  shirt  at 
the  neck,  and  have  a  veil  or  cloth  thi'own  over  the  head  and  face. 
The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  clay,  mixed  with  a  little  straw 
or  stubble  to  make  it  firmer.  The  better  kind  of  dwelfings  have 
two  stones,  the  upper  one  reached  by  an  outer  stair,  and  having  a 
parapet-roof,  to  make  it  a  convenient  lounging-place.  The  people 
hve  chiefly  upon  millet  and  rice,  but  are  very  fond  of  beef,  which 
they  are  said  to  eat  almost  raw.  They  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  cattle,  fattened  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Nile,  and  a  fine  breed 
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of  horses.  The  town  named  Sennaar  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and 
the  king-  lives  in  a  neig'hbouring-  villa g-e.  ^Ir  Bruce  records  some 
sing-ular  circumstances  connected  with  the  g'overnment  of  this 
country.  The  king  is  an  absolute  monarch ;  but  whenever  it 
is  determined  by  the  g"reat  council  of  the  nation  that  his  continu- 
ance in  office  is  no  longer  for  the  g'ood  of  the  people,  he  is  imme- 
diately put  to  death  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
This  functionary  is  always  a  relative  of  the  king's,  and  is  his 
gi-and-chamberlain.  His  office  of  executioner  is  not  regarded 
as  in  the  least  degrading,  or  as  being  inconsistent  with  friendship 
for  the  royal  person.  The  eldest  prince  succeeds  to  the  vacant 
tlu'one ;  when  the  Sid-el-Coom  immediately  puts  all  his  brothers 
to  death,  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  a  dangerous  rivalry.  No 
account  is  made  of  the  princesses,  as  they  never  ascend  the  throne ; 
they  are  treated  with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  were  private 
persons,  and  no  pubhc  pro\-ision  made  for  their  support.  Mr  Bruce 
asked  the  Sid-el-Coom  if  he  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  of  coming 
so  frequently  into  the  royal  ])resence,  knowing  what  office  he  would 
probably  have  to  perform.  The  officer  replied,  that  he  felt  nothing  on 
this  account :  he  was  one  of  the  king's  best  friends,  and  his  master 
knew  that  he  would  have  no  hand  in  hastenmg  his  death.  But  when 
the  matter  was  absolutely  settled  by  the  nation,  the  execution  of 
it  was  only  a  point  of  etiquette ;  and  it  was  fiir  better  to  have  it 
decently  ]ierformed  by  a  friend,  than  by  a  mob  or  hired  assassin. 
The  late  king,  it  seems,  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  and  frequently 
requested  the  officer  to  let  him  escape ;  but  when  he  found  his 
entreaties  useless,  he  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate  ;  it  appearing-  far 
better  to  die  in  a  private  and  regnilar  way,  than  to  be  given  up  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  This  regular  way  for  royalty  to  die.  is 
to  he  tranquilly  down,  and  have  the  throat  cut  with  a  sword.  The 
king,  once  in  his  life,  ploughs  and  sows  a  piece  of  ground — a 
strange  coincidence  with  the  Chinese  custom.  At  some  distance 
from  Sennaar.  pits  are  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the  inside  plastered 
with  clay,  to  form  subterranean  granaries.  "When  filled  with 
corn,  they  are  plastered  over  and  covered  up,  that  they  may  be 
a  provision  in  times  of  dearth,  when  the  Arabs  have  wasted^  the 
crops  or  destroyed  the  food  in  the  towns.  Mr  Bruce  thought 
the  climate  delightful  for  a  short  time  of  the  year  in  summer  ; 
but  when  the  rains  had  ceased,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
had  dried  up  the  soil  and  rotted  the  stubble,  and  the  deadly  winds 
began  to  blow,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  accursed 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  fit  onl}^  for  a  cruel,  degraded, 
and  intemperate  population. 

Before  leaving  Sennaar,  Abdallah's  caravan  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  company,  consisting  principally  of  those  merchants 
who  had  slaves  to  dispose  of,  having  also  bought  more  of  these 
unhappy  beings  in  Sennaar,  took  the  route  to  "Dongola,  through 
the  desert  of  Bahiooda  ;  thence,  after  skirting  a  bend  of  the  Nile, 
across  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Desert,  to  the  Great  Oasis,  by 
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which  they  would  fmally  reach  Egypt.  This  is  a  long"  and 
dreary  journey ;  for  many  days,  the  eye  sees  nothing-  but  yast 
plains  or  hills  of  sand,  often  put  into  motion  by  strong-  winds, 
and  threatening-  to  bury  a  whole  carayan  under  their  hug-e  wayes. 
Here  many  a  trayeller  meets  his  doom,  especially  the  slayes  who 
journey  on  foot ;  for  whom  there  is  no  chance  of  escape,  if  they 
faint  from  thirst  or  fatig-ue.  Eyen  the  sag-acious  camels  lose  their 
way,  in  consequence  of  tlie  moying-  or  drifting*  sands,  and  fre- 
quently'perish  with  their  riders.  The  usual  routes  of  the  carayans 
are  marked  with  the  whited  bones  of  men  and  beasts,  who  haye 
fallen  yictims  to  the  winds  of  the  desert.  When  an  anticipated 
well  has  been  unexpectedly  tilled  up  with  sand,  numbers  of  foot- 
men, and  eyen  riders,  usually  perish.  It  is  strange  how  a  thirst 
of  mere  pecuniary  gain  can  induce  men  to  undertake  such  toilsome 
and  dangerous  journeys. 

The  other  part  of  the  carayan,  including  all  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  and  traders  with  Arabia,  proceeded  along-  one  or  other 
bank  of  the  Nile,  to  Shendy,  the  largest  town  in  this  region.  It 
is  said  to  contain  nearly  1000  houses,  which  compose  seyeral 
distinct  quarters,  separated  from  each  other  by  large  market- 
places. The  houses  are  respectable,  each  haying  a  courtyard, 
from  wliich  doors  open  to  the  yarious  apartments.  A  gTeat  deal 
of  merchandise  here  changes  hands,  as  this  is  the  principal  mart 
on  the  route  to  the  Red  Sea.  On  leaying-  Shendy,  the  pilgTims 
trayersed  the  district  of  Taka,  principally  inhabited  by  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  are  hke  all  their  brethren,  gTeat  thieyes.  It  is 
reckoned  a  fertile  district,  in  comparison  with  the  desert  regions 
around,  ha\-ing  many  yerdant  spots  which  are  highly  productiye ; 
and  its  corn  or  dhourra  is  much  yalued  at  Jidda.  The  carayan, 
howeyer,  suffered  much  from  pestilential  winds,  which  blow  along 
the  rang-e  of  mountains  that  separate  the  plains  of  Nubia  from 
the  Red  Sea.  Though  not  absolutely  sutibcated  by  a  fatal  blast  of 
the  simoom,  most  of  the  company  were  much  enfeebled  by  the 
pestiferous  atmosphere,  which  usually  produces  sundry  distempers, 
as  well  as  a  general  eneryation  of  the  bodily  frame.  But  the 
rehgious  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims  greatly  increased  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  sacred  place  on  which  their  hopes  had  been  long* 
fixed,  and  a  yisit  to  which  seemed  more  desirable  than  life  itself. 
Abdallah's  eye  kindled  as  he  spoke  of  their  ardent  zeal,  the 
rapture  of  their  wild  deyotions,  and  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in 
their  eyening  assemblies.  They  met  together  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  in  company  with  deryishes  and  other  holy  men,  and 
hstened  to  the  legends  of  saints  and  pilgrims,  their  spiritual 
reyelation.s,  their  dreams  and  visions  of  Paradise.  The  mind  was 
thu:5  wrought  up  to  an  intense  pitch  of  excitement,  which,  in  a 
tropical  chmate,  might  haye  produced  violent  fevers,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  fastings  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  their  daily 
journey.  Many  of  them  were  much  weakened,  a  few  became 
deranged,  and  were  regarded  with  all  the  more  veneration  by 
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their  fanatical  brethren.  At  length  they  reached  Suakimi,  and 
after  halting*  for  a  few  days,  embarked  for  the  opposite  shore, 
•where  they  landed  at  Jidda,  the  seaport  of  Mecca.  The  re- 
maining distance  of  forty  miles  was  traversed  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  they  entered  the  holy  city  in  triumphal  pomp. 

The  accustomed  rites  were  performed ;  the  sacred  stone  was 
perambulated ;  the  other  holy  places  were  visited ;  and  the 
pilgrimage  was  completed.  Abdallah's  emotions  were  indescribable ; 
for  he  now  thought  himself  to  have  attained  the  best  end  of  life, 
and  to  be  sure  of  a  place  in  Paradise.  He  spent  daj'-s  in  holy 
rapture  and  in  all  the  joys  of  mental  revelry — a  foretaste  of  the 
happiness  which  reigns  in  the  city  of  the  blest.  Abdallah  had 
secured  the  highest  honour  wliich  the  world  could  afford;  he 
would  henceforth  be  esteemed  pre-eminently  holy,  one  of  the 
elect,  a  soul  secure  of  everlasting  felicity.  His  name  now  became 
Hadjee  Abdallah,  and  he  was  entitled  to  wear  the  green  tui'ban — a 
sign  of  the  Prophet's  pecuhar  favour. 

Having  also  visited  Medina,  the  hadjee  returned  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  having  embarked  at  Yambo,  at  length  found  his  way  to  Syene, 
the  southern  limit  of  Egypt.  Here  he  met  with  a  party  going  to 
Dongola,  where  a  caravan  would  be  fonned  for  Darfur.  Such 
caravans  are  few  and  far  between — a  space  of  two  or  three  years 
sometimes  intervening.  It  would  not  have  been  any  object  with 
Abdallah  to  wait  a  longer  period  at  Syene,  for  time  was  of  no 
importance  to  him  ;  but  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Sennaar,  and  he 
preferred  a  route  which  should  not  lead  him  through  that  country. 
Its  inhabitants,  though  professing  the  ^Mohammedan  rveed,  were, 
as  he  thought,  practical  infidels,  given  up  to  intoxicating*  drink, 
and  even  eating  swine's  flesh  in  secret.  He  wished  to  get  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  negi'oes  of  central  Africa,  whose  manners  and 
feelings  were  more  congenial  with  his  own  :  among  them,  a  hadjee 
would  be  held  in  the  highest  regard,  and  his  writings,  prayers, 
and  teaching  duly  appreciated,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  hve  in 
comfort  until  an  opportunity  arrived  of  returning  to  his  own 
country. 

Striking  across  a  bend  of  the  Nile,  our  hadjee  and  his  friends 
again  joined  the  river,  and  skirted  its  western  bank,  till  they  feU 
in  with  the  caravan-road  from  the  Desert  to  Dongola.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  southern  Nubians;  for  though  poor,  they 
approached  in  foini  and  feature  nearer  to  the  character  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Indeed,  some  of  the  tribes  ;^re  tall  and  hand- 
some, but  they  differ  from  each  other  through  intermarriage  either 
with  Arabs  or  with  negroes.  Dongola  is  also  a  poor  coimtry, 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  who,  when  expelled 
from  Egypt,  seized  upon  this  district,  and  instituted  a  petty 
government  of  their  own.  The  land  is  principally  cultivated  by 
slaves.  When  the  caravan  had  assembled,  and  all  needful  prepara- 
tions were  made,  they  entered  upon  their  toilsome  journey  across 

the  Desert.    Abdallah  had  never  before  been  so  lona:  in  a  complete 
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wilderness  ;  and,  accustomed  as  he  now  was  to  travel,  he  felt  the 
passage  to  be  very  irksome  and  overpowering*.  Day  after  day  no 
object  met  the  eye  but  the  glistening"  sand ;  the  sun's  rays  beat  upon 
the  pilgrims  with  sultry  heat ;  and  the  parching  wind  increased 
rather  than  diminished  their  distress.  Whirlwinds  of  sand  some- 
times blew  around  them,  threatening  to  bury  them  ahve ;  and  for 
two  days  they  were  obliged  to  keep  within  their  tents,  and  envelop 
their  heads  in  mantles,  lest  they  should  be  choked  with  a  storm 
of  dust  which  half  covered  their  camp.  Abdallah  easily  under- 
stood how  any  deviation  from  the  right  track  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  a  whole  caravan,  and  he  felt  no  desire  for  a 
second  journey  through  the  vast  desert. 

He  returned  to  the  country  of  his  birth  by  nearly  the  same 
course  which  he  had  previously  taken — through  the  heart  of 
Africa — havins;'  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  knowledge 
concerning  men  and  manners.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
Solomon  to  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  the  eye  is  satisfied  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  enlarge 
his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  This  pilgrimage  had  cost  him 
three  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
settle  in  the  world.  His  paternal  property  furnished  a  small 
capital,  with  which  he  purchased  two  wives  in  addition  to  his 
inherited  slaves,  and  he  became  a  maraboo  of  distinction  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rejoicing  in  the  imposing  title  of  Hadjee 
Abdallah. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  negro 
tribes  of  North  Central  Africa  occupy  a  pecuhar  position  in  the  scale 
of  civihsation.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  barbarous,  although 
they  are  not  civilised.  They  know  many  of  the  arts  of  hfe  in 
however  imperfect  a  manner.  They  understand  a  httle  of  agricul- 
ture, rearing  of  cattle,  weaving  and  dyeing  cloths,  tanning  and 
working  of  leather,  manufacturing  of  iron  and  plain  smith's  work, 
basket-making,  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  handicraft 
matters.  Their  wants  are  few,  limited  as  they  are  by  the  nature  of 
the  chraate,  where  much  clothing  would  be  a  burden,  and  a  plain 
vegetable  diet  is  more  wholesome  than  a  rich  and  luxurious  one. 

The  great  want  of  the  negroes,  not  to  mention  rehgion,  regards 
hterature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only  book  they  can  be  said 
to  have  is  the  Koran.  Few  of  them  understand  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage well,  although  they  may  be  able  to  read  a  few  pages,  and  to 
intone  the  hnes  after  the  manner  of  the  ^laraboos ;  nor  can  the 
most  learned  of  the  priests,  who,  speak  Arabic,  nor  the  Moors,  who 
use  a  dialect  of  this  lang-uage^  comprehend  many  of  the  dark 
sayings  of  Mohammed.  Even  if  they  could,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  to  increase  their  knowledge,  enhghten  their  understanding, 
or  humanise  their  heart.  On  the  contrary",  this  form  of  religion 
is  always  found  to  engender  fierce  bigotry,  and  produce  savage 
feehngs.  As  it  allows  its  votaries  to  kill  or  enslave  all  who  do  not 
conform  to  its  creed,  and  even  declares  this  to  be  meritorious  before 
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God,  it  furni?he»  the  native  cupidity  of  the  heart  with  a  ready 
excuse  for  deeds  of  violence  and  depredation. 

Mohammedanism  frowns  upon  painting-  and  statuary,  lest  these 
should  lead  to  heathenish  idolatry ;  and  such  works  of  art  are 
almost  unknown  to  the  neg-roes.  Most  of  them  are  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  thinking-  it  the  result  of  the  sorcerer's 
art ;  and  to  attempt  to  take  their  portrait,  would  almost  drive  them 
out  of  their  senses.  The  mild  and  virtuous  precepts  of  Christianity- 
require  to  be  introduced,  to  j^ut  an  end  to  war,  slavery,  and  poly- 
g-amy ;  and  a  free  intercourse  must  be  opened  up  with  really  civilised 
nations.  Hitherto,  the  external  communications  of  the  negi-oes 
have  been  chiefly  with  the  Moors,  from  whom  they  have  learned 
a  little  g-ood  and  much  evil.  As  they  are  great  travellers,  and 
apt  imitators  of  their  betters,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  tliey 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  active  intercourse  with  the  British 
settlements  and  the  repubhc  of  Liberia,  nov*'  occupying-  an  extensive 
portion  of  the  western  coast.  Could  useful  education  and  the 
humane  arts  of  life  be  introduced  among'st  the  ti-ibes  of  the  Nig-er, 
as  far  up  as  Boossa,  to  which  place  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  an  amelioratmg  leaven  would  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  interior  of  this  vast  and  populous 
continent. 


VISIT    TO    HOLLAND. 


OLLAND — the  name  popularly  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  —  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting"  countries  in  the  world.  Both 
V  as  regards  physical  character  and  social  aspects,  it 
Li  engages  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Lpng  on 
the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  where  it  receives 
Mj  K^  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  flowing  placidly,  and 
f^/'  entering  the  sea  by  various  channels,  Holland  may 
///^(  I  be  viewed  as  a  vast  level  plain  formed  of  alluvial  deposits 
[(  .  \  —a  countiy  without  hills,  rocks,  or  stones  ;  a  land  of 
mud,  secured  and  solidified  by  art  ;  a  territory  rescued 
from  the  floods,  and  made  useful  to  man.  Green,  fertile,  and 
beautiful,  this  remarkable  country  has  for  centuries  been  the 
abode  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  people— a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Teutonic  race,  from  whom  the  modem  appellation  Deutsch, 
or,  as  we  speak  it,  Dutch,  is  derived. 
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Respecting'  this  people,  near  neiglibours  to  the  English,  and 
formerly  their  succe3>f'ul  rivals  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  some 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  not  quite  creditable,  require  to  be 
removed  ahke  from  literature  and  the  popular  fancy.  It  has  been 
customary'  to  sf.eak  of  the  Dutch  as  a  plodding  and  sordid  race, 
amphibious  from  the  nature  of  their  countrs^,  and  destitute  of  any 
noble,  or  at  least  amiable  quahties.  One'  of  the  most  admired 
writers  of  the  last  century,  Goldsmith,  in  his  poem.  The  Traveller, 
says  of  Holland  and  its  inhabitants  : — 

•Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
"Where  tlie  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore  : 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain — 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 
Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displ?  -  ed.     Their  much-loved  wealth  imparta 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys; 
A  land  of  tjTants,  and  a  den  of  slaves; 
Here  vvTctches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm.' 

"With  some  truthful  and  graphic  description,  the  poet  has  here, 
unfortunately,  blended  rem.arks  respecting  the  character  of  the 
Hollanders  that  are  by  no  means  borne  out  by  facts.  For  the  same 
reason  that  giddy  spendthrift  habits  sometimes  gain  more  applause 
than  qualities  of  a  more  estimable  nature,  the  Dutch  have  not 
come  up  to  the  ordinary  expectations  of  what  should  form  a  gi'eat 
peo[)le.  They  are  rtmarkable  for  their  industry,  love  of  order 
and  cleanliness ;  they  mind  their  own  affairs,  pay  their  debts,  and 
do  not  trouble  Euiope  with  warhke  aggi'essiuiLs — all  very  vulgar 
characteristics  according  to  the  poetical  fancy.  To  say,  however, 
that  their  country  is  a  '  den  of  slaves,'  who  will  submit  to  any 
kind  of  '  serA'itude,'  is  a  hbel  on  the  nation.  In  no  comitry  in 
Europe  are  the  people  more  patriotic  or  independent  in  principle. 
Essentially  democratic  in  their  notions,  their  history  is  a  continued 
struggle  against  foreign  oppression ;  and  while  neighbouring 
nations,  such  as  France,  have  without  a  blow  or  remonstrance 
bent  to  any  species  of  tyranny,  the  Dutch  have  never  yielded 
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up  their  liberties  without  a  manful  resistiince,  or  submitted  until 
borne  down  by  numbers.  "NA'ith  a  knowledije  of  such  fiict?,  it 
cannot  but  be  lamented  that  an  esteemed  poet  of  Eng-land  r^hould 
have  stooped  to  perpetuate  a  falsehood ;  and  the  only  excuse  for 
him  L-!,  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  his  age  to  sacrihce  truth  to 
national  prejudice.  One  of  our  objects  in  the  present  sheet  will 
be  to  present  the  English  with  a  correct  account  of  Holland  and 
its  people — not  from  hearsay  or  time-worn  authoiities,  but  as  a 
result  of  personal  acquaintance  formed  during  a  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  a  few  years  ago.  We  may  begin  with  a  shght 
historical  sketch  of  this  remarkable  country. 

Several  centuries  ago,  the  rule  of  the  Netherlands  merged  by 
marriage  and  inheritance  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Flanders  into 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  union  of  Netherlandi?h  and  Spani.-h 
interests,  finally  completed  in  1548,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  V., 
proved  a  most  unhappy  event  for  the  luckless  citizens  of  Holland 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Having  embraced  the  religious 
principles  of  the  early  reformers,  the  Batavians  and  Belgians  were 
treated  with  considerable  severity  by  Charles.  Still,  as  he  did 
not  absolutely  infringe  upon  the  trading  privileges  of  the  peoi»le 
of  the  Netherlands,  they  were  not  witliout  hope  of  seeing  the 
revival  of  commerce  and  rehgious  freedum.  These  anticipations, 
as  is  well  known,  proved  fallacious.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and 
after  a  protracted  sti-uggle  (15G4-79),  terminated  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  seven  united  provinces.  The  period  which 
immediately  succeeded  this  elfort  for  national  existence  was  one 
of  great  prosperity;  and  Holland,  for  a  long  time,  by  means  of 
well-manned  ships,  and  the  brave  Admirals  Tromji  and  De  Huyter, 
maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea  ;  and  headed  by  William 
Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  Wilham  III.  of  England),  actually 
humbled  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  conte.<ts,  however,  with 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  exhausted  its  resources,  and,  with 
another  cause,  now  to  be  mentioned,  led  to  internal  discord. 

Fiom  an  early  period  of  national  hidepeiulence,  a  difference  in 
religious  opinions  had  divided  the  people  into  two  great  factions — 
Calvinists  and  Arminians;  the  former  beiny-  Orangists,  or  sticklers 
for  the  intrusion  of  a  monarchical  principle  into  the  constitution ; 
and  the  latter  being  pure  republicans.  The  Calvinists,  as  the  most 
powerful,  carried  religious  persecution  to  such  an  extremity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  employed  both 
the  prison  and  the  scaffold  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  Barne- 
veldt,  an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
the  Arminians,  was,  by  a  gross  perversion  of  justice,  condemned 
to  death,  and  publicly  executed  (13th  of  May  1G19);  while  i;is 
friend  Grotius  was  consigned  for  hfe  to  the  castle  of  Louve.^tein, 
but  from  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  his  e.<cape.  These 
form  dark  passages  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and  serve  to  ira])res.'* 
us  with  the  conviction,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
toleration  of  rehgious  opinion  was  not  undei-stood,  even  by  those 
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who  had  themselves  suffered  from  persecution.  During-  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Holland  formed  a  place  of  secure  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  Presbvterians  of  Scotland ;  but  we  must  not,  on  that 
account,  imagine  that  perfect  freedom  of  rehgious  opinion  existed 
at  that  era  in  the  former  country.  The  refug-ee  Presbyterians  were 
Calvinists ;  hence  they  were  received  with  good- will  by  the  Orange 
or  Calvinist  party,  which,  as  just  mentioned,  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  able  to  afford  protection.  The  Calvinists  of  Holland, 
indeed,  carried  on  very  nearly  the  same  kind  of  war  against  the 
Arminians  as  Charles  I.  and  II.,  for  the  sake  of  Episcopacy,  carried 
on  against  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  For  example,  for  many 
years  after  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Dort  (1618-19),  the  Armi- 
nians in  Rotterdam  were  not  allowed  to  have  a  place  of  pubhc 
worship,  or  even  to  assemble  in  any  place  whatever.  Their  meet- 
ings, when  they  did  take  place,  were  frequently  interrupted  and 
dispersed  by  the  mihtary,  and  lives  were  sometimes  lost  on  such 
occasions. 

In  1747,  the  great  question  of  monarchical  ascendancy  in 
Holland  was  set  at  rest  by  the  triumphs  of  the  Orangists,  and  the 
appointment  of  "William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  hereditary 
stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.  For  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  repubhcans  were  quieted  ;  but  on  the  outbreaking  of  the 
French  Revolution,  they  commenced  the  agitation  of  the  old 
question,  and  were  instrumental  in  allowing  the  pacific  conquest 
of  Holland  by  the  French  repubhcan  army.  The  Batavian  Repubhc 
was  formed  in  May  1795 ;  and  from  this  period  till  the  peace  in 
1814,  Holland  was  a  dependency  of  France.  Its  constitution  was 
changed  several  times  in  the  interval,  its  trade  entirely)  ruined,  its 
colonies  were  lost,  and  its  domestic  peace  gone. 

From  these  distresses  Holland  was  relieved  by  the  peace  of 
1814,  when,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
united  with  Belgium  in  fonning  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
— Wilham,  Piince  of  Orange,  being  created  king.  This  arrange- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  was  broken  up  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when  Belgium  threw  off  the  rule  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  became  a  separate  state  under  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Since 
that  time,  the  Dutch  kingdom  has  consisted  of  the  following 
provinces,  all  lying  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  lower  main 
branches  of  the  Rhine  :  —  North  Brabant,  Guelderland,  North 
Holland,  South  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Over^'ssel, 
Gronino-en,  Drenthe,  beinof  ten  in  number,  containins:  in  1850  a 
population  of  3,081,153.  The  chief  colonial  possessions  of  the 
Netherlands  are  now  Java  and  Surinam. 

Holland  has  been  long  noted  as  a  Protestant  state,  although  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
there  are  about  50,000  Jews.  The  greater  number  of  Protestants 
are  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  and  Presbyterian  in  church-government, 
with  forms  of  worship  resembling  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  connection  between  the  church  and  state  in  Holland  differs 
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somewhat  from  tlie  practice  in  Eng-land.  Tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  is  considered  the  state  rehgion ;  but  the  clerg-y  of  all  the 
other  denominations  recognised  by  law,  Roman  Catholic  as  weU  as 
Protestant,  also  receive  salaries  from  the  public  purse ;  and  hence 
it  may  be  said,  that  religion  in  Holland  is  universally  dependent 
on  the  favour  and  patronag-e  of  the  reig-ning*  civil  power.  One  or 
the  disadvantag'es  incidental  to  this  arrang-ement  is,  that  a  fresh 
dissent  from  recog-nised  standards  is  scarcel}^  tolerated ;  the  state, 
as  it  were,  looking-  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  org-anisation 
of  any  new  sect  it  may  be  called  on  to  support.  In  1839,  a 
secession  from  the  Calvinist  body  was  tolerated,  only  after  much 
petty  persecution,  and  on  its  coming  under  an  engagement  to  take 
care  of  it^  own  poor,  and  to  seek  no  maintenance  of  its  worship 
from  the  public  purse.  Whatever  be  the  exact  state  of  the  law  on 
this  subject,  it  is  certain  that  the  Dutoh  of  all  persuasions  are 
universally  distinguished  for  their  piety,  their  regard  for  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  their  considerate  forbearance  towards 
each  other's  opinions. 

As  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  connection  with  our  excursion, 
the  Dutch  have  practically  realised  a  system  of  national  elementary 
education,  apphcable  to  all  sects  and  parties,  and  singularly  dis- 
creet and  hberal  in  its  provisions.  In  this  matter  alone,  the 
country  has  secured  to  itself  an  enviable  position  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain  and  several  other  European  nations.  Specially 
interested  in  this  subject,  it  was  a  principal  object  of  our  visit  to 
Holland,  to  see  in  practical  operation  that  species  of  universal 
instruction  which  in  our  own  country  it  seems  impossible  to 
realise. 


EXCUESION. 

It  was  on  a  charming  day  in  August,  that  the  steamer  in  which 
we  had  taken  passage  from  London  entered  the  ]Maas,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  stood  on  its  way  to  Rotterdam.  The 
Maas  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  large  as  the  Thames,  with  flat  green 
banks,  ornamented  with  rows  of  poplars  and  willows ;  and  beyond 
them  lay  extensive  fields,  devoted  to  the  pasturing  of  large  herds 
of  cattle.  The  Briel  is  the  first  Dutch  village  that  came  in  sight 
after  entering  the  river.  It  hes  on  the  left  bank — our  right  in 
ascending  the  river ;  but  so  low  is  the  ground,  that  the  tops  of  the 
houses  and  the  spire  of  the  church  are  alone  discernible.  Having 
passed  the  Briel,  the  next  places  which  occur  are  Ylaardingen  and 
Schiedam,  on  the  right  or  opposite  bank.  Schiedam  stands  back 
from  the  river,  but  is  reached  by  a  broad  canal,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimneys  of  gin  distilleries, 
and  the  vast  number  of  wind-mills  which  environ  it.  The  great 
level  plains  in  all  directions  now  seem  to  be  animated  with  hfe 
and  bustle.     From  our  point  of  view,  we  counted  upwards  of  sixty 
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wind-mills,  all  whirling*  round  to  a  g-entle  breeze,  and  raising  in 
our  mind  ideas  of  the  industry,  peace,  and  plentv'  which  prevail 
in  the  land.  After  threading-  its  way  among-  the  islands  and  shoals 
of  the  Maas,  and  passing  Delftshaven,  the  port  of  Delft,  our  steam- 
vessel  towards  noon  shot  in  sight  of  Rotterdam,  which  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  not  seen  till  almost  close  upon  it. 
The  prospect  was  different  from  anything  we  had  preyiously  known. 
AVe  beheld,  stretching  along  the  river  for  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  facing  the  south-west,  a  row  of  tall  and  massive  trees  in  full 
leaf,  behind  which  rose  a  line  of  houses  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  stories,  and,  though  mostly  built  of  dark-coloured  brick, 
having,  with  their  lofty  doors  and  windows,  an  aspect  of  princely 
grandeur.  This  was  the  far-fomed  Boompjes  (from  Boomtjes, 
signifying  little  trees),  a  street  which  has  no  parallel  in  Europe, 
and  strikes  every  stranger  with  surprise.  In  front  of  the  trees 
was  the  quay  or  retaining-wall  close  on  the  water,  and  here  lay  a 
number  of  large  merchant-vessels  of  different  nations,  discharging 
their  cargoes ;  also  steam-vessels,  carrs'ing  the  Dutch,  German, 
French,  or  Enghsh  flag,  and  engaged  in  coasting,  crossing  the 
channel,  or  communicating  with  the  Upper  Rhine.  Having 
submitted  to  a  cursor^''  exhibition  of  passports  and  luggage,  the 
passengers  were  allowed  to  walk  on  shore,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  different  hotels,  of  which  there  are  several  of  large  extent 
on  the  Boompjes. 

Persons  who  are  accustomed  to  see  towns  composed  of  streets 
with  carriage-ways  in  the  centre,  behold  in  Rotterdam  much  to 
surprise  them.  In  penetrating  through  the  town  from  the 
Boompjes,  we  come  to  street  after  street,  each  consisting  of  a 
wide  harbour  or  haven  of  water  in  the  middle,  lined  with  trees 
on  both  sides,  and  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  lofty  gable-fronts  of 
houses,  trees,  and  masts  of  shipping,  as  odd  as  it  is  interesting. 
"Water  and  water-craft  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  You  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  town  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  is  a  greater  number  of  houses  or  ships.  The  deep 
havens  stretch  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  hke  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
through  the  city ;  and  at  every  short  inten'al  is  perceived  a  draw- 
bridge of  white  painted  wood,  constructed  with  ponderous  balancing 
beams  overhead,  and  raised  by  means  of  chains  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  to  and  fro.  The  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  paved  with 
small  yellow  bricks,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  quays  for  the  landing 
of  goods.  The  space  from  the  trees  to  near  the  houses  is  paved  in 
the  usual  coarse  manner  for  carts  and  carriages,  ai;d  here  the  foot- 
passengers  are  generally  obliged  to  walk,  for  small  outshot  build- 
ings, flights  of  steps  to  doorways,  and  such  like  inten-uptions, 
prevent  any  regular  thoroughfare  on  the  small  brick  trottoir  close 
by  the  houses.  The  straggling  of  foot-passengers  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets  is  therefore  a  distinct  feature  in  all  Dutch  towns ;  and 
the  only  comfort  is,  that  the  streets  are  more  than  ordinarily 
clean  for  this  mode  of  locomotion.     The  havens  are  in  few  places 
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protected  by  chains  from  the  streets,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
liability  to  accidents.  At  certain  points,  communication  across  the 
havens  is  kept  up  by  means  of  drawbridges,  which  are  opened  as 
occasion  requires  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

A  short  residence  in  Rotterdam,  and  subsequent  observation, 
seiwed  to  convince  me  that  the  personal  appearance  and  private 
character  of  the  Dutch  had  been  much  misrepresented  in  England. 
The  general  idea  in  Great  Britain  respecting  the  Hollanders  is, 
that  they  are  a  heavy  lumpy  people,  slow  in  their  movements, 
antiquated  in  their  apparel,  and  altogether  odd  and  grotesque  in 
personal  appearance.  This,  I  take  leave  to  say,  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation. The  dress  of  the  people,  high  and  low — with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions  afterwards  to  be  mentioned — did  not  appear 
to  me  to  differ  from  what  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  London,  the 
ordinary  fashions  being  precisely  the  same.  The  personal  bulk  of 
the  Dutch  is  also  what  we  see  in  the  generality  of  Enghshmen ; 
while  the  women  of  Holland,  and  perhaps  Rotterdam  in  particular, 
are  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful. 

The  situation  of  the  town  eminently  fits  it  as  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  system  of  maritime  traffic.  From  the  condition  of  an 
insignificant  fishing- village  on  the  Rotte,  a  small  river  uniting  with 
the  Maas,  and  from  which  the  name  of  the  place  is  deiived,  the 
city  has  risen  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Holland.  In  the  present  day  we  find  it,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  Maas,  a  river  at 
this  place  as  large  and  deep  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  and  by 
■which  it  holds  the  readiest  communication,  both  with  the  sea  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  counti'ies 
on  the  Rhine.  The 'waters  of  the  Maas  hkewise  fill  and  flow 
through  its  havens,  so  as  to  bring  up  ships  to  the  verv  doors  of 
the  merchants  in  every  quarter  of  the  city ;  while  on  its  inland 
side  it  has  artificial  canals,  which  communicate,  by  means  of 
sluices,  with  the  havens  or  river,  and  proceed  to  every  town 
in  the  country.  The  houses  of  the  town  have  a  respectable 
appearance.  They  are  built  of  brick,  generally  with  pointed 
gable-ends  to  the  streets,  and  most  of  them  have  been  erected 
since  the  memorable  period  when  the  Spaniards  were  expelled 
from  the  country. 

Alongside  the  havens,  the  houses  are  constructed  with  reference 
to  great  processes  of  trade.  Each  house  may  be  considered  the 
castle  of  a  merchant,  who  both  resides  with  his  family  and  carries 
on  the  whole  of  his  commercial  transactions  within  the  same 
set  of  premises.  The  front  part  of  the  building  exhibits  an 
elegant  door  of  lofty  proportions — fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
for  instance — at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps.  On  getting  a 
glimpse  into  the  interior,  you  see  a  lobby  paved  with  pure  white 
marble,  and  a  stair  of  the  same  material  leading  to  the  ston,'  above, 
which  consists  of  a  suite  of  lofty  rooms,  and  is  the  main  place  of 
residence  of  the  family.     Some  of  the  rooms  are  furnished  in  a 
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style  of  great  eleg'ance,  with  rich  fig-ured  cornices  and  roofs,  silk- 
draperies  to  the  windows,  polished  oak-floors,  and  the  walls  fre- 
quently painted  as  an  entire  picture  or  landscape  in  oil  by  an  artist 
of  eminence.  Near  to  or  under  the  door  of  the  house  is  a  wide 
door  opening"  either  into  a  broad  paved  thoroughfare  leading-  to  an 
inner  court,  the  building-s  around  which  are  devoted  to  the  whole 
warehousing-  department  of  the  merchant,  or  into  a  large  dark- 
looking  warehouse  piled  with  goods  of  various  descriptions.  A 
small  office  within  the  entry,  with  the  word  Kantoor  written  over 
it,  points  out  the  counting-house  of  the  g-reat  man  of  the  establish- 
ment. Such  is  a  merchant's  house  of  Rotterdam.  The  bulk  of 
the  edifices  of  this  great  trading  city  are  of  the  kind  I  describe, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  with  httle  outward 
show  a  prodigious  deal  of  soHd  business  is  transacted.  On  being 
conducted  through  a  few  of  the  estabhshments,  I  have  felt  surprise 
at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  goods  which  was  piled  away,  in 
places  where  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  supposed  by  a  stranger 
to  exist. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  separated  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  foreign  trade  of  Rotterdam  has  considerably  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  migTation  hither  of  merchants 
with  their  vessels  from  Antwerp.  The  quantity  of  foreign  pro- 
duce brought  to  Rotterdam,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for 
transhipment  to  Germany,  is  of  vers'  large  amount.  Low  trucks 
or  wagons,  drawn  by  po^»  erful  black  horses,  are  constantly  seen 
in  the  streets,  loaded  with  bags  of  coifee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other 
articles ;  and  the  number  of  printed  advertisements  on  the  walls 
and  bridges,  amiouncing  public  sales  of  goods  just  arrived  in  the 
port,  attest  the  amount  of  traffic  can-ied  on. 

The  most  remarkable  class  of  shipping  which  one  sees  in  the 
havens  of  Rotterdam,  are  the  very  strangely-shaped  vessels  which 
sail  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  and  are  the  carriers  of  foreign  goods 
to  the  interior.  These  are  constructed  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  flat 
in  the  bottom,  and  rounded  at  stem  and  stem,  with  the  timbers  of  a 
lightish-yellow  colour,  and  so  highly  varnished  as  to  glance  in  the 
sun's  beams.  They  are  purposely  made  in  this  peculiar  shape,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  for  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  river. 
The  hold  not  being  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate  both  goods 
and  navigators,  a  wooden  house  is  erected  on  the  deck,  and  in  this 
the  whole  family  of  the  owners  habitually  hve.  These  maritime 
dwelling-houses  are  by  no  means  on  a  mean  scale.  As  may  be 
seen  by  the  long  row  of  windows  on  both  sides,  p>  well  as  by  the 
chimneys  and  doors,  they  contain  dining  and  dravs^ing  room, 
sleeping-apartments,  kitchen,  and  other  accommodations  for  a 
large  family.  The  windows  are  clean,  with  neat  dimity  curtains 
hanging  in  festoons,  and  verandas  outside,  on  which  rows  of 
red-painted  flower-pots  are  placed,  with  some  of  those  plants  and 
rich-coloured  flowers  for  which  Holland  is  celebrated.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  also  as  neat  and  ornamental  as  any  modem 
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fashionable  dwelling ;  clear  burnished  brass  stoves,  dark  mahogany 
and  oak  furniture,  and  other  means  of  comfoit,  being  seen  disposed 
on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  vessels  I  saw  in  the  havens  of  Rotterdam 
resembled  floating-shops  or  depots  of  earthenware,  a  large  space 
on  the  deck  being  covered  with  shelves  rismg  above  shelves  to  a 
great  height,  the  whole  burdened  with  articles  of  brown  and 
glazed  pottery,  the  manufacture  of  Germany,  and  brought  in  large 
open  boats  down  the  Rliine  for  disposal  to  the  thrifty  housewives 
of  Rotterdam  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Holland. " 

Rotterdam  possesses  several  tine  old  churches,  with  some  other 
public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Stadthouse,  a  large 
modern  structure.  From  the  summit  of  this  last-mentioned 
edifice,  I  obtained  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  town  and  country 
around.  Looking  southwards  across  the  city,  the  Maas  was  per- 
ceived winding  majestically  onwards  to  the  sea,  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Isselmonde  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  the  lofty  church- 
tower  of  Dort  in  the  distance.  Turning  towards  the  north-west,  a 
large  portion  of  the  extensive  sea-bordered  territory  of  Holland  lay 
spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  church-towers  of 
Schiedam  and  Delft  seemed  quite  at  hand ;  while  the  spires  of  the 
Hague,  further  distant,  were  observed  rising  from  the  masses  of 
trees  which  spread  away  towards  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Gouda 
lay  more  in  an  easterly  direction ;  while  innumerable  pretty  villages 
sprinkled  over  the  scene,  and  armies  of  wind-mills  in  ever\'  quarter, 
served  to  decorate  and  fill  up  the  landscape.  But  one  material 
point  still  remains  to  be  adverted  to.  In  the  direction  of  Delft, 
the  Hague,  and  Gouda,  there  was  apparently  about  as  much  water 
as  dry  ground.  The  land  was  full  of  lakes,  or  the  lakes  were  full 
of  land — it  is  all  the  same  which  ;  and  then  the  land  was  so  singu- 
larly flat,  green,  and  richly  pastoral,  with  here  and  there  straggling 
herds  of  those  beautifully-spotted  cattle  which  Paul  Potter  loved 
so  well  to  depict  on  his  canvas.  When  a  stranger  sees  this  extra- 
ordinary' scene,  hghted  up  and  clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  summer, 
and  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  centuries  of  industry  which  have 
been  employed  to  snatch  so  much  valuable  territory  from  the 
waves  of  the  North  Sea,  he  will  own  that  there  is  more  moral 
interest  in  the  subject  of  his  contemplation  than  belongs  to  any 
equal  extent  of  country  on  the  globe. 

During  my  stay  in  Rotterdam,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  interior  of  a  number  of  private  houses,  and  admiring  the 
exceeding  cleanliness  that  prevails  in  the  domestic  arrangements. 
In  our  various  walks,  we  were  amused  with  observing  that 
almost  every  house  has  one  or  more  mirrors  in  frames,  fi!xed  to 
the  outsides  of  the  windows,  and  at  such  an  angle  as  to  command 
a  complete  view  either  of  the  doorway  or  of  all  that  passes  on  the 
street.  These  looking-glasses  are  universal  in  Holland,  both  in 
town  and  countr}^,  and  are  the  solace  of  the  ladies  while  following 
their  domestic  avocations.  In  cold  weather,  females  enjoy  a  com- 
fort of  a  different  kind.     Each  is  permitted  by  fashion  to  use  a 
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small  footstool,  in  the  form  of  a  square  box,  open  at  one  side,  into 
which  a  small  pot  of  live-peat  is  put ;  and  the  heat  being*  allowed 
to  escape  throug-h  perforations  on  the  upper  side  of  the  box,  both 
the  feet  and  hmbs  are  kept  in  a  state  of  agreeable  warmth.  These 
jfire-stools  are  seen  everywhere,  even  in  the  churches,  and  are 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  ladies  of  Holland.  The  peat 
used  is  remarkably  fine,  and  being"  previously  brought  to  a  state 
of  red  heat  all  over,  it  is  free  from  any  vit^ible  smoke.  Every 
tea-kettle  and  urn  which  one  sees  brought  to  table,  is  kept 
boiling  by  a  simple  apparatus  of  this  kind ;  and  by  the  same  plan 
coffee  is  kept  hot,  and  obtainable  in  every  quarter  at  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

The  degree  of  external  decorum  prevalent  among  the  general 
population  of  Holland  is,  curiously  enough,  broken  in  upon  during 
the  annual  fair,  or  ktrmis,  on  which  occasion  something  hke  satur- 
naha  prevails — a  great  deal  of  amusement  is  executed  at  once,  and 
done  with,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  festival  in  the  succeeding 
year.  The  great  annual  kennis,  or  fiir  of  Rotterdam,  occurred 
during  my  stay  in  the  place.  In  all  the  principal  streets  beneath 
the  wide-spreading  trees  which  hne  the  havens,  temporary  wooden 
booths  and  houses  were  erected,  and  in  these  a  display  of  all  kinds 
of  hght  and  fancy  goods  was  made.  Among  the  odd  and  striking 
costumes  of  the  dealers  and  visitors  from  distant  places  which  here 
meet  the  eye,  we  readi\7  singled  out  those  of  the  females  of  North 
Holland  and  Friesland.  These  women,  with  bright  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  hair,  and  fresh  ruddy  complexions,  are  the  perfect  living 
representations  of  the  pure  Gothic  race.  They  are  selected  for  their 
beauty  and  Hveliness  of  manner  by  travelling  dealers  in  goods, 
who  hire  and  bring  them  from  their  native  distnct,  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  sale  of  articles  in  the  booths.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
their  attire  is  in  the  head-dress.  Round  plates  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  perhaps  silver  gilt,  are  fitted  closely  to  the  head  on  both  sides, 
and  joined  together  by  a  narrow  stripe  behind.  Across  the  brow 
is  a  band  of  gold,  in  some  instances  ornamented  with  diamonds. 
Over  the  head-plates,  a  cap  of  richly-wrought  lace  with  a  straight 
border  is  placed,  and  having  a  deep  frill  of  lace  falhng  over  the 
shoulders.  The  wearing  of  costly  ornaments  is  common  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  women  in  Holland.  The  first  consideration,  after 
procuring  the  simplest  attire,  is  the  saving  of  money  to  purchase 
gold  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  trinkets.  Many  female  domes- 
tic servants  in  Rotterdam  may  thus  be  seen  with  tv/enty  pounds' 
worth  of  jewellery  about  their  persons.  In  these  things,  indeed, 
they  have  much  pride,  for  they  constitute  their  dowry,  and,  if 
need  be,  in  the  event  of  marriage,  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  articles  for  their  household  ;  they  are  also  viewed  as  the 
means  of  hquidating  the  expenses  of  their  interment  in  a  respect- 
able manner,  should  no  other  fund  exist  for  that  necessary  pui'pose. 
An  unmarried  Dutch  female  in  humble  life,  therefore,  who  cannot 
make  a  good  show  of  jewellery,  is  considered  to  be  thriftless  and 
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poor,  and  has,  accordingly,  little  chance  of  receiving  the  addresses 
of  a  suitor. 

Laying-  out  of  view  the  periodical  saturnalia  at  the  annual  fairs, 
the  general  habits  of  the  Dutch  are  extremely  orderly ;  and  neither 
drunkenness  nor  any  of  that  nocturnal  indecency  is  seen  on  the 
public  thoroug-hfares,  which  disgrace  every  large  town  in  Britain 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  No  women  of  loose  character  are 
allowed  to  perambulate  the  streets,  the  police  very  properly  com- 
pelling them  to  remain  within  their  dwellings,  where  they  are 
under  close  supervision. 

Serious  crimes,  such  as  murder,  housebreaking,  and  robbery, 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  Holland;  and  although  the  towns  are 
crowded  with  strangers  during  the  fairs,  and  there  are  then  plenty 
of  valuable  goods  in  a  most  unprotected  state  on  the  streets,  offences 
requiring  judicial  correction  are  exceedingly  hmited  in  number. 
In  walking  through  the  densest  crowds  by  ni^-ht  or  day,  we  never 
felt  the  smallest  alarm  for  the  safety  of  either  our  persons  or 
property.  Possibly  this  absence  of  a  spirit  of  depredation  and 
disorder,  is  due  not  less  to  the  steady  habits  of  the  Dutch  than  to 
the  strictness  of  pohce  regulations.  As  in  France,  strangers 
require  passports  and  licences  to  reside  even  for  a  short  period  in 
any  of  the  towns,  and  strict  rules  of  various  kinds  are  enforced. 
For  one  thing,  every  one  carrying  on  an  industrial  occupation  is 
taxed  according  to  his  profession ;  and  the  system  of  police  regi- 
stration of  houses  and  persons  may  be  said  to  establish  a  universal 
knowledge  of  everybody's  business  or  pursuits.  Judged  by  the 
rigorously  methodical  arrangements  of  Holland,  our  own  country 
seems  almost  a  social  chaos.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  justly- 
prized  hberty  of  England  infringed  upon,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  vast  numbers  of  our  population— hordes  of  loose  and 
disorderly  children,  and  men  and  women  abandoned  to  habitual 
intemperance  and  the  neglect  of  all  domestic  duties — are  a  scandal, 
a  nuisance,  and  a  source  of  danger. 

What  from  the  general  industry  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
strictness  of  police  regulations,  few  or  no  beggars  or  vagrants  are 
seen  in  Holland.  Rags  and  wretchedness  rarely  meet  the  eye. 
The  necessitous  poor  are  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  the  churches  and  elsewhere.  Every  opportunity  is  taken 
to  levy  a  small  sum  for  this  purpose.  The  opening  of  an  improved 
footpath,  or  the  execution  of  any  other  work  of  public  convenience, 
forms  an  appropriate  occasion  for  placing  a  box  with  Gedenkt  den 
Armen  (Think  of  the  Poor),  inscribed  above  it.  A  still  more 
effectual  plan  of  raising  funds  for  the  poor,  consists  in  levying  a 
percentage  on  the  price  of  all  tickets  of  admission  to  theatres, 
exhibitions,  shows,  or  other  pubhc  amusements ;  this  tax,  I  beheve, 
is  about  a  penny  in  every  shilling  of  the  admission-money.  In 
the  churches,  the  collections  for  the  poor  are  made  by  the  deacons 
of  the  congregation ;  a  small  black  velvet  bag,  with  a  bell  as  a 
tassel,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  and  held  before  each  person 
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for  his  alms.  The  quantity  of  money  fished  in  this  way  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  pretty  considerable,  for  every  one  feels  oblio-ed 
to  put  something-  in  the  bag-. 

While  in  Rotterdam,  I  made  my  first  visits  to  the  elementary 
schools  of  different  g-rades,  and  acquired  information  respecting- 
the  system  of  national  education.  The  law  on  which  the  system 
of  instruction  is  founded  dates  from  1806,  but  owing-  to  pohtical 
disquietudes,  it  did  not  come  into  operation  till  1814,  when  it  was 
enforced  by  a  decree  of  William  the  First.  This  law  is  remarkably 
complete  as  regards  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  appointment  of 
teachei-s,  and  the  course  of  education.  The  great  object  held  in 
view,  is  the  education  in  simple  branches  of  secular  knowledge  of 
every  child  in  the  country ;  and  this  appears  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  to  aU  classes  of  the  people.  The 
working  of  the  law  is  committed  to  general  and  local  inspectors 
or  commissioners,  and  boards  of  management ;  and  no  teacher  is 
allowed  to  exercise  his  profession  till  he  has  been  twice  examined 
— once  for  general  qualification,  and  a  second  time  for  a  special 
appointment  to  a  school. 

I  found  that  there  are  not  many  schools  of  a  high  rank,  no 
corporation  academies,  and  exceedingly  few  schools  in  which  Latin 
is  taught.  The  better  class  of  schools  are  conducted  by  respectable 
teachers  at  their  own  risk,  and  their  attention  is  generally  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  Next  below  these  in  rank  are  the 
Intermediate  or  Tusschen  Schools  [Tusschen  signifying  between), 
at  which  the  children  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons  above  the 
condition  of  poor,  are  taught,  on  pa^inent  of  small  fees.  Below 
the  Tusschen  are  the  Armen,  or  Poor  Schools,  at  which  all  the 
pupils  are  taught  gratuitously.  The  law  does  not  compel  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  a  school  of  some  kind,  as  is  the  case  in 
Prussia ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  deficiency.  The  poor  are 
not  allowed  any  rehef  from  pubhc  funds,  unless  they  send  their 
children  to  the  Armen  Schools ;  and  this  forms  a  perfectly  sufficient 
inducement.  Other  persons  above  the  condition  of  actual  paupers 
are  animated  with  the  desire  to  have  their  children  instructed, 
which  will  be  done  gTatuitously,  if  they  please ;  so  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  all  are  educated.  All  the  children  in  Holland  may  not, 
indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time,  but  evers'  one  goes  to 
school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  is  none  without 
education. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  system  of  national 
education,  is  the  separation  of  religious  or  doctrinal  from  secular 
instruction.  The  provision  for  this  arrangement  makes  it  impera- 
tive '  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  instruction  in  the 
doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong ; 
but  that  this  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted'  from  the 
schoolmaster.' 

One  of  the  first  schools  I  visited  was  the  largest  of  the  Poor 
Schools,  situated  in  an  edifice  appropriated  to  sundry  offices  con- 
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nected  with  the  management  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  population  of  the  lower  classes.  The  school  occupies 
a  series  of  large  apartments  in  two  upper  floors,  and  consists  of 
about  1000  children,  separated  into  divisions  under  different 
assistant -masters.  The  head -master,  an  inteUigent  man,  who 
spoke  French  fluently,  and  shewed  the  utmost  desire  to  explain 
everything,  conducted  us  through  the  establishment.  The  children 
are  obviously,  from  their  appearance,  of  a  humble  class  in  society ; 
but  they  are  much  cleaner  than  the  children  of  the  Scottish  poor, 
and  I  observed  that  aU  wore  wooden  shoes.  Boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together,  a  practice  which  is  generally  followed  lq  the 
Dutch  schools.  The  classes  sit  at  sloping  tables,  all  with  their 
faces  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  hands  crossed  over  each  other 
on  the  bench  in  front.  The  teachers  have  no  seats,  but  walk 
constantly  about  among  the  tables,  or  stand  near  the  black-boards 
on  the  waUs  when  explaining  any  branch  of  study.  Instruction 
is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of 
Holland,  Bible  history,  and  general  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge. I  inquired  of  the  head -master  if  any  catechetical  or 
doctrinal  instruction  formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and 
he  answered  that  it  did  not.  The  children  belong  to  different 
religious  bodies,  and  attend  their  respective  clergymen  on  stated 
occasions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  special  principles  of 
rehgion. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  visited  this  institution,  I  was  taken  to 
see  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Intermediate  Schools.  It  had  500 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  education  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
the  Poor  School,  but  fees  are  charged.  The  pupils  are,  as  usual, 
instructed  in  religion  by  their  respective  clergy  at  appointed 
times.  A  single  pupU  pays  four  stivers,  or  pence,  weekly ;  two 
from  the  same  family  pay  threepence  each,  and  three  pay  two- 
pence half-penny  each.  The  higher  class  of  girls  are  taught  sewing 
in  the  evening  for  one  penny  a  week  additional.  The  school  is 
rather  confined  for  lack  of  room,  but  it  is  excellently  conducted, 
and  forms  quite  a  model  for  Tusschen  Schools  generally.  A  large 
private  school  now  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted  of  100 
children,  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  each  of  whom  pays 
sixty  guilders  (L.5)  annually.  They  were  taught  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  along  with  the  ordinary  elementary 
branches  of  instruction.  Here  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
children  are  beg-un  to  be  taught  foreign  tongues  at  a  very  early 
age,  so  that  when  they  reach  their  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year, 
they  are  in  reahty  adepts  at  speaking  the  principal  modem 
languages.  Most  of  the  other  private  schools  resemble  this,  and 
require  no  particular  notice ;  at  only  one,  called  the  Erasmus 
School,  Latin  is  taught ;  and  the  pupils  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  that  tongue  are  not  above  forty  in  number.  The  largest  of 
the  Infant  Schools  wliich  I  visited  was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
It  was  attended  by  200  rosy-faced  3'oung  children,  aU  of  whom 
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eeem  as  happy  as  possible,  and  in  the  wa^  ^}^q  closest  in>pec- 
rect  early  impressions,  and  being-  trained  for  ^j  q^  iq  Paris  by 
grade.  ^  •  -was  afterwards 

Of  my  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education,  1 
afterwards  be  taken.     In  the  meanwhile,  I  may  j^artments  is  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting-  points  in  my  excursioi^ja]  rooms  are 

The  principal  cities  in  Holland — Delft,  Hagne,  Levin  countries 
Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht — are  situated  in  the  distri<;)f  procurino* 
north  from  Rotterdam,  and  are  all  so  near  to  each  oth 
c-an  vers'  soon  be  visited.  At  the  period  of  my  exi-^e  kino*  of 
means  of  public  conveyance  were  by  diligences  and  tr^^(]  noway 
the  canals ;  but  since  that  time  railways  have  been  t  which  is 
and,  consequently,  travelling-  in  Holland  is  not  inferior  formino* 
is  now  in  England.  r  was  at 

The  first  place  of  interest  I  reached  on  my  journey  w^^teiior 
an  old-fasliioned  brick-town,  with   old   gateways,   and   -  floor 
trees  and  bowers  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.     In  forme'^utjeii. 
the  town  was  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  krnifi- 
enrthenware  to  which  it  gave  its  own  name  of  Delft ;  this  pinted 
of  Dutch  art  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  pottery  of  Sta:,s  a 
shire,  and  delft,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  trade,  has  sunkbut 
a  state  of  partial  decay.     The  town,  ancient,  quiet,  and  solt^d 
contains  only  three  places  deemed  interesting  to  strangers,  -,re 
these  I  despatched  in  the  space   of  little  more  than  two  hoilt 
The  first  I  proceeded  to  was  the  spot  on  which  took  place  ni 
assassination  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.     This  persona^^ 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  expelling  the  Spaniards  from  t. 
countr\',  and  effecting  the  union  of  the  seven  province-  of  Hollanf 
For  this  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  a  partisan  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
Balthazar  Geraarts,  and  by  this  wretch  was  foully  shot  in  his  palace 
at  Delt't,  when  about  to  ascend  a  staircase  after  dinner.     In  the 
present  day,  the  palace,  or  prinscnhuf,  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
ban-ack  for  soldiers,  and  consists  of  a  plain  brick  building  within 
a  courtj'ard.     The  spot  where  the  murder  took  place  is  witliin  a 
lobby  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  marks  of  the  shot 
are  pointed  out  in  the  wall.     As  is  seen  by  an  inscription,  this 
dejiloi-able  event  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July  1584.     Adjourning 
from  this   spot   of  historical   interest,  I    proceeded   to   the   New 
Church  of  Delft,  situated  at  the  ea^t  end  of  the  market-place,  in 
"uhich  the  tomb  of  William  is  shewn  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
objects  of  art  in  Holland.     This  fine  old  Gothic  church  jiossesses  a 
conspicuous  lofty  tower,  in  which  is  hung  one  of  the  best  peals  of 
bells  in  Europe.     The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  been  lately  com- 
pletely modernised  in  its  furniture,  and  has   nothing-  to  attract 
curiosity  but  two  objects  in  the  open  choir — the  tombs  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  of  Grotius.     The  monument  of  Grotius  is 
adjacent,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  and  consists  of  a  marble 
obelisk,    with   a   cenotaph,    on    which    is  the  simjile    inscription 
HuGOM  Grotio  Sacrl'M.     The  man  whom  the  Dutch  consigned 
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healthful  employment ;  the  small  birds  were  heard  cheerily  singing 
in  the  woods ;  the  hg-ht  streams  of  blue  smoke  curled  up  from  the 
cottages  of  the  foresters ;  and  the  eye  was  ever  and  anon  dehg-hting- 
in  the  prospect  of  open  g-lades  richly  dotted  with  clumps  of  oak, 
and  hazel-bushes  of  a  lovely  green,  and  groups  of  cattle  peacefully 
grazing"  in  the  distance.  The  scene  was  altog-ether  sylvan  in  its 
aspect,  very  unlike  the  generality  of  Dutch  landscapes.  As  the 
road  advances,  the  country  becomes  more  open,  and  forms  a 
favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  royal  family,  and  other  persons 
of  rank.  That  which  appears  most  remarkable  to  an  Enghsh 
traveller,  here  and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  is  the  total  want  of 
fences  to  the  roads.  The  highway  proceeds  amidst  plantations 
of  trees,  across  open  fields,  and  through  coppices,  without 
boundary-walls  or  hedges,  and  nothing  prevents  the  straggler 
from  injuring  the  adjacent  woods  and  grounds,  if  he  felt  disposed 
to  do  so.  Yet  I  was  informed  such  trespasses  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence. 

Leyden  is  situated  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles  north-east  from  the  Hague,  and  is  entered  by 
ancient  gateways,  after  crossing  its  cingel.  On  the  outer  side  of 
this  cingel,  or  wet  ditch,  which  encompasses  the  town  in  all  parts 
except  where  cut  by  the  Rhine,  there  is  planted  a  beautiful  double 
avenue  of  trees,  forming  agreeable  walks  for  the  citizens  ;  and  on 
the  inner  side  rise  the  low  gTeen  mounds  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  walls  to  this  venerable  city.  In  the  present  day,  these  tokens 
of  warfare  only  remain  as  memorials  of  a  past  state  of  things. 
The  country  round  Leyden  is  reckoned  the  most  fertile  in  the 
lower  part  of  Holland,  and  is  usually  termed  the  garden  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Rhynland. 

The  branch  of  the  Rhine  upon  which  Leyden  is  situated  was  at 
one  [leriod  the  principal  outlet  of  that  mighty  river,  and  is  still 
the  only  branch  which  retains  the  name  of  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
sea.  Attracted  by  the  suitableness  of  the  place  for  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  Gennany,  the  Romans  here  founded  a  city, 
to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  Lugdunum  Batavorum, 
which  the  place  still  classically  retains.  In  the  present  day,  we 
find  the  old  Rhine  at  Leyden  shrunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mode- 
rately liirge  canal,  and  ramitied  through  a  number  of  the  streets  in 
the  usual  Dutch  style.  The  modem  name  of  Leyden  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  small  river  Leyde,  which  here  unites  its  waters 
with  the  Rhine,  and  heljis  to  fill  the  havens  and  the  cingel.  As  a 
university  town,  Leyden  is  the  Oxford  of  Holland;  but  it  bears 
no  architectural  re.-emblance  to  that  famed  seat  of  English  learning. 
Its  whole  asjiect  is  democratic.  No  Gothic  structures  embellish 
it-s  streets  ;  and  its  jilain  collegiate  halls  of  stone  and  brick  bespeak 
the  simple  nature  of  its  institutions. 

From  Leyden  we  proceeded  to  Haarlem,  the  route  conducting 
•us  thi'oiigh  a  well-wooded  piece  of  country,  and  affording  glimpses 
of  the  Haarlem  Sea,  once  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  formed  by 
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the  intrusion  of  the  sea,  but  which  has  latterly  been  drained  at  a 
great  cost  bv  eng-ineering"  apphances.  Haarlem  is  a  quiet  old 
Dutch  town,  decayed  from  its  former  importance,  and  cele- 
brated now  only  for  two  thing's — its  great  church-org-an,  and  its 
tulip-g-ardens. 

The  g-reat  organ  is  in  the  church  of  St  BaTan,  which  is  situated 
in  the  side  of  a  larg-e  squai'e  or  market-place,  and  may  be  visited 
at  certain  times  during  the  week.  One  of  these  occasions  occurred 
during  our  stay  in  the  place.  The  church  itself,  seated  for  a 
Presbyterian  congregation,  is  bare  and  cheerless  in  the  interior. 
Interest  is  centered  in  the  org-an,  which  is  a  stupendous  structure, 
resting  on  a  number  of  white  and  black  marble  pillars.  Strangers 
having  taken  their  seats,  the  music  began.  First,  a  voluntary 
was  played,  to  bring  out  the  loud  strong  tones;  then  followed 
the  softest  and  most  melting  strain ;  after  which  a  quick  air 
was  given,  involving-  a  wide  variety  of  notes.  In  playing  one 
of  the  airs,  a  tone  closely  resembling  the  human  voice  was  occa- 
sionally brought  out  from  the  vox  kumana  pipe,  and  was  quite 
thrilling  in  its  effect  when  blended  with  the  sweet  warbhng  of 
the  lesser  tones.  Altogether,  the  effect  was  striking,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  But  it  feU  short  of 
my  expectations  in  point  of  sublimity :  and  at  the  close  of  the 
display,  it  was  my  conviction  that  the  tones  of  several  large  organs 
in  England  are,  upon  the  whole,  much  finer.  The  instrument 
consists  of  nearly  5000  pipes,  some  of  them  of  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  32  feet  in  length.  After  the  church  was  cleared  of  the 
throng,  we  were,  at  our  solicitation,  conducted  by  the  coster,  or 
keeper,  to  the  great  tower,  which  springs  from  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  and  which  we  ascended  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  From 
an  external  stone  parapet  at  this  altitude,  we  obtained  a  most  exten- 
sive view  eastwards  across  the  Haarlem  Sea,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  the  towers  of  Amsterdam  were  conspicuous ;  northwards 
rose  the  sand-hills  on  the  coast,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  ocean ; 
and  in  all  other  quarters  the  country-  was  seen  spread  out  hke  a 
richly-planted  park  or  garden. 

While  in  Haarlem,  I  visited  several  elementary  schools ;  among 
others,  those  of  INIr  Prinsen,  which  have  a  wide  celebrity,  and  also 
a  respectable  Tusschen  School.  In  these  seminaries  was  found  the 
same  system  of  education  that  afforded  me  so  much  gratification 
elsewhere.  At  the  Tusschen  school,  I  as  usual  questioned  the  teacher 
as  to  the  method  adopted  for  commmucating  rehg*ious  instruction. 
He  answered,  that  he  took  every  occasion  of  enlorcing  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  and  moral  obligation,  when  such  a  theme  was 
appropriate  in  the  exercises  on  words  and  sentiments  in  the  lessons, 
but  that  no  catechism  or  religious  work  formed  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction.  The  following  conversation  now  ensued  between 
us : — '  Where  are  your  pupils  taught  the  doctiines  and  other 
essential  mattei*s  in  rehgion  \ ' — '  All  are  taught  these  thing-s  by  the 
clergymen  to  whose  congregations  their  parents  belong"/     '  How 
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is  this  manag:ed?' — 'Two  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  their 
attendance  at  the  clerg-jnuen's  houses  or  churches ;  but  I  don't 
interfere  in  the  matter,  and  leave  parents  to  manage  these  affairs 
with  their  priests.'  '  Do  you  know  how  the  children  in  the  school 
are  divided  into  sects — that  is,  how  many  in  each'f' — '  O  no;  I 
never  inquire  of  what  rehgion  a  child  is  when  it  is  sent  to  me ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  help  feeling-  surprised  how  you  should  ask  such  a 
strange  question.'  I  told  him  that  I  was  governed  by  no  idle 
curiosity  in  asking  these  questions ;  that  I  was  much  gTatified  in 
observing  the  fervent  piety  and  orderly  manners  of  the  Dutch, 
and  therefore  was  interested  in  the  manner  of  their  rehgious 
education ;  that  if  he  had  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  children,  one  after  the  other,  to  what  religious 
party  they  belonged.  This  was  good-humouredly  agreed  to. 
Selecting  the  first  form  in  front,  he  began  at  the  topmost  boy, 
and  bidding  him  stand  up,  asked  him  in  a  kindly  way  what 
rehgion  he  was  of.  The  child  uttered  the  word  '  Romsch ;'  the 
next  said  '  Reformaire,'  and  so  did  the  third ;  the  fourth  was  a 
Jew ;  then  followed  INIennonite  (Baptist)  and  Lutheran — and  so 
on  :  there  was  a  mixture  of  all  sects  so  far  as  we  went.  '  I  am 
now  perfectly  satisfied ;  I  see  that  there  is  a  thorough  mixture  of 
all  sects  in  the  school.  But  may  I  ask  if  they  evermunt  or  abuse 
each  other  on  accomit  of  their  rehgion  ? ' — '  No,'  rephed  the  teacher, 
*  they  never,  to  my  knowledge,  do  such  a  thing :  in  all  my  expe- 
rience I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.'  This  closed  the  conversation, 
and  we  retired. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  tulip-gardens  of  Haarlem.  The 
sun  shone  in  cloudless  splendour  as  we  walked  through  the  western 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  emerged  on  the  road  which  had  brought 
us  from  Leyden  on  the  previous  day.  A  few  steps  carried  us  into 
the  piece  of  park  scenery  which  Ues  in  this  quarter,  and  is  only 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  Bosch  at  the  Hague.  It  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  public^  Wander  where  you  will,  in  the  avenues  of 
tall  beeches  and  elms,  or  in  the  smaller  paths  which  cross  the 
fields,  no  one  hinders  or  molests  you.  At  the  head  of  a  fine 
vista  in  the  landscape,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  public 
road,  stands  a  large  elegant  mansion  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  styled  the  Pavihon.  It  was  built  upwards  of  forty 
years  aafo  by  Mr  Hope,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
who  sold  it,  with  the  adjacent  domain,  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  when 
king  of  Holland. 

Adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  the  Pavihon,  and  lying  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  town,  are  the  famous  tulip  and  flower  gardens, 
or  '  Bloemen-Tuinen,'  as  they  are  called  on  the  various  sign-boards 
over  the  entrances.  Each  garden  is  secluded  from  the  public  road 
by  a  high  wall,  or  a  brick-house  tidily  painted ;  and  when  admitted, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  offices  or  warehouses  devoted  to 
the  great  business  of  drying  and  packing  the  roots.  Thence  the 
garden  stretches  out  to  the  length  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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by  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  is  separated  from  other 
g-ardens,  as  weJl  as  frequently  divided  across,  by  partitions  of  wood 
six  feet  hig-h.  In  the  sunny  square  spots  thus  sectioned  off,  we 
perceive,  according-  to  the  season,  all  the  varieties  of  tulips,  dahhas, 
hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  and  various  other  flowers ;  also  shnabs 
and  plants.  We  were  pohtely  conducted  by  Mr  Krelage,  one  of 
the  principal  bloemists,  over  his  extensive  g-arden.  I  remarked 
that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Dutch  flower-g-ardens,  there  is  a  practice 
of  covering:  the  surface  of  the  g-round  with  sand.  All  the  flowers 
appear  to  grow  from  a  soil  hke  that  of  the  sea-shore ;  but  this 
is  merely  an  exterior  dressing- :  beneath  the  layer  of  sand  the 
g-round  is  rich  and  soft,  like  that  of  the  best  prepared  flower-beds. 
The  drying--houses  are  tilled  with  shelves,  in  stands,  on  which  are 
spread  myriads  of  roots ;  and  in  adjacent  apartments  men  are  kept 
constantly  busy  packing  for  exportation.  In  packing-,  each  root 
is  fu'st  twisted  into  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a  hundi'ed  are 
put  tog-ether  in  a  paper-bag,  according  to  sorts.  The  bags  are 
afterwards  packed  in  cases,  and  are  thus  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr  Krelage  mentioned  that  he  exported  annually  100,000 
hyacinths,  300,000  crocuses,  200,000  tuhps,  and  100,000  ranun- 
culuses, besides  many  roots  of  other  flowers. 

In  the  present  da}^,  the  exportation  of  all  these  flower-roots 
from  Haarlem  is  a  matter  of  sober  trade,  and  is  noway  tainted 
with  the  wild  speculative  spirit  which  once  characterised  it. 
About  200  years  ago,  as  is  well  known,  the  roots  of  tuhps  became 
objects  of  such  general  interest,  that  to  obtain  a  single  root  of  some 
pecuhar  sort  cost  a  fortune.  In  1637,  they  were  actually  converted 
into  stock  by  a  set  of  stockbrokers  in  Amsterdam,  and  keenly 
purchased,  like  shares  in  a  favourite  undertaking.  According  to 
the  accounts  given  of  this  stock-jobbing  mania,  one  of  the  kinds  of 
tuhps,  called  the  Semper  Aiiffnstiis,  rose  to  the  factitious  value  of 
2000  florins  for  each  root.  Neither  these  nor  any  other  roots, 
however,  were  ever  delivered,  or  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  the 
whole  of  the  sales  and  purchases  w^ere  a  series  of  gambhng  trans- 
actions, or  speculations  on  the  demand  for  the  article,  and  were 
finally  suppressed  as  illegal  by  the  Dutch  government.  The 
gi-eater  part  of  the  tuhp-roots  now  cultivated  and  sold  by  the 
bloemists  of  Haarlem  are  valued  from  a  penny  to  twentypence 
each,  though  there  are  some  much  higher  in  price. 

On  looking  from  the  higher  parts  of  Haarlem  in  an  easterly 
direction,  the  numerous  lofty  spires  of  Amsterdam  are  visible  on 
the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  They  appeared  as 
if  rising  from  the  further  shore  of  the  Haarlem  Sea,  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  now  nearly  drained.  By  a  road  along  the 
margin  of  this  sheet  of  water  we  proceeded  on  our  journey — a 
road  now  superseded  by  an  adjoining  railway — to  Amsterdam,  the 
largest  city  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  Rotterdam,  with  its 
havens,  its  wooden  drawbridges,  and  its  hnes  of  trees,  had  pre- 
pared me  for  the  appearance  of  this  large  city;  nevertheless,  I 
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found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  considerable  novelty  and 
interest.  Amsterdam  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Y,  or  Ai, 
a  neck  of  sea  inferior  in  breadth  to  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  but 
possessing  all  the  appearance  of  a  navig-able  firth.  The  quays  and 
piers  lise  sheer  out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  afford  the  gTeatest  facility 
fur  the  shipment  of  g-oods  from  the  warehouses.  The  country  on 
the  opjtosite  bank  is  bare,  with  a  few  houses  at  a  ferry,  and  will 
come  under  our  notice  by  and  by.  The  fig-ure  of  Amsterdam  is 
that  of  a  large  semicircle,  with  its  straight  side  on  the  Ai,  and 
extending  two  or  three  miles  inland.  The  river  Amstel,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name,  intersects  it  diagonally  from  the 
south,  and  assists  in  filling  the  numerous  havens  in  the  streets. 
The  cingel,  or  exterior  belt  of  water,  pursues  a  zig-zag  fine  round 
the  sites  of  ancient  bastions,  which  are  now  crowned  with  wind- 
mills ;  and  the  ramparts  being  levelled,  space  is  atforded  for  pubhc 
w^alks  of  the  usual  agreeable  character. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  writer  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  apparently  inextricable  maze,  or  rather  the  bewildering  con- 
fusion, of  land  and  water  in  this  remarkable  city.  So  much  is  the 
town  interwoven  with  havens,  that  the  ground  is  cut  up  into 
ninety-five  islands  or  detached  blocks,  which  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  290  bridges.  The  principal  havens,  called  here 
graghts,  are  from  100  to  140  feet  wide,  and  extend  in  semi- 
circular curves  one  after  the  other  through  the  town.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  arrangement,  the  traveller,  after  entering 
at  one  of  the  outports,  is  compelled  to  cross  a  number  of  broad 
harbours  before  he  reaches  his  place  of  destination  at  the  interior. 
In  making  the  necessary  deflections  in  passing  from  graght  to 
graght,  all  recollection  of  points  of  the  compass  vanishes,  and  the 
impression  sinks  into  his  mind  that  he  is  wandering  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts. 

All  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  generally  rise  to  a  height 
of  four  or  five  stories,  with  fantastic  pointed  gables  in  front. 
Instead  of  rising  from  the  street,  as  at  Rotterdam,  many  have 
a  sunk  cellar  story,  which  is  inhabited  by  persons  following  some 
humble  trade,  or  is  occupied  as  a  small  shop.  Above  is  the 
main  dwelling,  reached  by  a  few  outside  steps ;  and  the  common 
practice  prevails  of  having  back-courts  with  wide  entrances,  for 
carrv'ing  on  extensive  mercantile  concerns.  Little  or  no  freestone 
is  seen  here  or  anywhere  else  in  Holland.  Door-steps,  flag-stones, 
and  monumental  tablets,  are  usually  of  a  hard  blue  stone,  of  the 
hmestone  order,  which  is  largely  imported  for  these  purposes,  and 
has  a  disagreeable  coldness  in  its  aspect.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
constructed  in  an  elegant  style,  with  splendid  interior  decorations, 
suitable  for  the  residences  of  wealthy  merchants ;  but  no  street  I 
observed,  excepting  the  Graghts,  can  be  described  as  possessing  a 
general  appearance  above  that  of  Wapping,  or  any  similar  part  of 
London.  All  the  houses  are  erected  on  piles  of  wood  driven  into 
the  soft  ground;  but  so  insuflScient  is  this  precaution  in  giving 
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stability,  that  many  of  the  building-s,  as  at  Rotterdam,  lean  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendicular,  and  seem  as  if  about  to  fall  into 
the  streets.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  larg-e  warehouse,  containing 
a  heavy  weight  of  corn,  was  unable  to  keep  itself  above  ground, 
and  went  down  like  a  stone  half  sunk  in  the  mud.  The  same 
arrangement  exists  here  as  at  Rotterdam  respecting  the  growing 
of  lines  of  trees,  and  paving  with  brick  on  the  quays ;  but  so 
narrow  is  the  roadway  between  the  houses  and  the  water,  that  in 
some  of  the  most  respectable  streets  a  coach  cannot  conveniently 
turn. 

Formerly,  the  channels  of  the  havens  were,  from  some  tidal  influ- 
ences, frequently  offensive ;  but  this,  I  believe,  has  been  remedied, 
and  now  the  havens  have  constantly  more  or  less  water  in  them, 
against  which  no  serious  complaint  can  be  raised.  This  liquid, 
however,  is  unht  for  drinking;  and  therefore,  although  situated 
amidst  so  much  water,  few  towns  are  so  ill  supplied  with  this 
indispensable  article  of  daily  use  as  Amsterdam.  The  deficiency 
is  partly  supplied  by  rain-water  collected  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  partly  by  means  of  carts,  which  bring  water  from  a 
neighbouring  river.  Seltzer  water,  a  sparkling  fluid  imported  in 
stone-bottles  from  Germany,  is  pretty  generally  consumed  at  table 
by  the  more  opulent  classes.  Judging  from  these  various  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  it  will  doubtless  appear  to  the  reader,  that 
Amsterdam  is  anything  biit  a  comfortable  or  agi'eeable  place  of 
residence.  The  stranger,  indeed,  feels  surprised  that  human 
beings  can  willingly  choose  to  live  in  it,  and  that  they  are  able  to 
preserve  their  health  in  so  humid  a  climate.  There  is  a  -buoy- 
ancy of  mind,  however,  which,  when  men  are  animated  with 
love  of  country,  or  of  political  and  rehgious  freedom,  and,  above 
all,  inspired  with  hopes  of  pecuniary  advantage,  leads  them  to 
disregard  physical  annoyances. 

From  the  condition  of  a  fishing- village  on  the  Amstel,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Amsterdam  (or  Amstelridam,  as  it  was  origi- 
nally called)  rose,  under  the  fostering  privileges  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  to  be  a  commercial  town  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  independence  so  greatly  accele- 
rated its  prosperity,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  attained  the  first  rank  as  a  maritime  city.  It 
became  the  entrepot  of  commerce ;  ships  visited  it  from  all  nations ; 
its  merchants  were  famed  for  their  honesty  and  frugahty ;  and  its 
bank  enabled  it  to  take  the  lead  in  the  gTeat  pecuniary  concerns  of 
Europe.  During  this  period  of  prosperity,  its  buiiromasters  exer- 
cised a  power  hardly  less  influential  on  the  fate  of  Holland  than 
that  of  the  stadtholder  or  president  of  the  republic.  Their  civic 
estabhshment,  or  Stadthouse,  which  included  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam, still  survives,  and  is  more  magnificent,  even  in  its  altered 
condition,  than  any  royal  palace  in  England.  The  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  at  one  time  exercised  great  influence  on  European 
money  afiairs ;  but  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  insolvency  about 
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sixty  years  ago,  its  credit  was  never  recovered.  Latterly,  the 
bank-building',  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  has  been  appropriated 
as  a  palace  for  the  king  of  Holland.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
decorated,  and  contains  a  collection  of  line  paintings  by  native 
artists. 

Amsterdam  has  been  styled  the  Venice  of  the  north.  Commerce 
is  the  prevailing  object  of  pursuit.  Neither  the  Dutch  in  general, 
nor  the  citizens  of  this  large  city  in  particular,  are  noted  for  their 
manufacturing  industry.  The  genius  of  the  people  evidently  hes 
in  buying  and  selling — making  money  by  traffic,  or  the  water- 
carriage  of  goods.  The  only  manufactures  worth  noticing  are  of 
dye-stuffs,  some  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  strong  hquors,  refined 
sugar,  leather,  cordage,  and  cut  diamonds.  The  preparation  or 
cutting  of  diamonds  for  the  lapidaries  is  peculiar  to  the  town. 
There  are  five  principal  estabhshments,  besides  many  of  a  smaller 
description,  devoted  to  this  business,  and  nearly  all  belonging 
to  Jews. 

The  Dutch  whale-fishery  is,  I  believe,  nearly  extinct,  only  a 
few  vessels  being  employed  in  the  South-sea  fishing;  but  the 
trade  of  fishing  and  curing  herrings,  which  was  once  so  important, 
is  still  can'ied  on  upon  a  considerable  scale.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Holland  to  decorate  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  fish  as  soon  as  the 
new  henings  for  the  season  are  brought  to  market.  In  Amsterdam 
we  observed  some  shops  garnished,  on  this  account,  with  large 
crowns  of  gaudy  flowers  and  coloured  ribbons  over  their  doorways. 
Amsterdam  continues  to  possess  a  considerable  trade  in  ship-build- 
ing, both  for  government  and  private  individuals.  The  royal 
dockyard  is  situated  on  the  Ai,  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
town,  and  is  as  extensive  and  under  as  excellent  management  as 
that  on  the  Thames  at  Deptford.  The  general  mercantile  trade  of 
the  port  has,  like  that  at  Rotterdam,  been  improving  since  the 
separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent.  The  situation  of  Amsterdam  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Rotterdam  for  conducting  a  commerce  on  a  large  scale,  either  with 
foreign  countries  or  with  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  commu- 
nication between  Amsterdam  and  the  sea  for  large  vessels  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  ship-canal,  fifty-two  miles  in  length,  leading 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ai  to  Helder  and  the  Texel,  while 
it  has  no  great  river  behind  it  like  the  Rhine  to  float  steam-vessels 
and  fighters  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  continent.  As  a  well- 
estabhshed  emporium  of  traffic,  however,  Amsterdam  takes  the 
lead  among  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  as  the  seat  of  a 
stock-exchange  of  considerable  local  and  some  general  influence,  it 
possesses  an  importance  of  character  in  which  other  towns  with 
greater  physical  advantages  are  deficient.  The  merchants  are 
signalised  for  their  commercial  integrity  and  patient  industry,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  many  of  them  have  reahsed  ample  fortmies 
by  their  business. 

To  the  museums,  picture-galleries,  educational  establishments^ 
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and  other  institutions  in  Amsterdam,  I  have  not  here  space  parti- 
cularly to  allude.  I  was  informed  of  a  class  of  hospitals,  or 
Provident  Asylums,  estabhshed  in  most  of  the  large  towns  for 
the  comfortable  maintenance  of  aged  men  and  women,  who  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  sum.  These  estab- 
lishments, which  are  on  a  respectable  footing,  are  found  to  be 
veiy  suitable  for  the  reception  of  aged  domestic  servants ;  and, 
therefore,  persons  in  that  rank  of  life  may,  by  timely  savings, 
retire  thither  in  their  old  days.  ^Masters  and  mistresses  fre- 
quently reward  old  and  faithful  servants  by  paying  for  their 
admission  to  these  excellent  institutions.  As  a  transient  resident 
in  Amsterdam,  I  do  not  feel  myself  entitled  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  moral  results  of  the  great  system  of  eleemosynary  provision 
which  is  there  established ;  I  can  speak  with  certainty  only  of  the 
fact,  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  Holland  were  we  troubled 
with  mendicants  in  the  streets  (although  occasionally  alms  were 
sought  from  us  by  children) ;  and  this  absence  of  beggars  may  be 
assumed  as  a  decided  trait  of  good  social  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch. 

"While  at  Amsterdam,  however,  we  were  persuaded  to  cross  the 
Ai  to  see  the  great  ship-canal  which  leads  to  the  sea  at  Helder, 
and  to  make  an  excursion  a  few  miles  further  to  the  village  of 
Broek,  or  Brook. 

In  performing  this  paort  trip,  we  first  crossed  the  Ai  in  a  feiry- 
boat,  and  then  hiring  a  drosky,  went  on  without  delay.  The 
country  around  was  green  and  pastoral ;  herds  of  black  and  white 
spotted  cattle  browsed  in  the  polders ;  and  at  short  inteiwals  we 
passed  trim-looking  farmhouses  and  cottages,  whose  inhabitants 
seem  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparing  of  dairy  produce.  The 
land  is  here  more  than  usually  marshy  ;  but  this,  though  unfitting 
it  for  agiiculture,  is  not  disadvantageous  for  cattle-feeding,  as  there 
is  a  saltish  quahty  in  the  pasture  which  renders  it  nourishing  and 
acceptable  to  animals.  Ail  the  houses  which  we  saw  were  formed 
of  wooden  boards  nailed  on  posts,  and  these  rested  on  a  foundation 
of  biick ;  for  so  soft  is  the  ground,  that  if  the  edifices  were  reared 
of  biick  entirely,  and  not  secured  by  piles,  they  would  sink  below 
the  surface.  The  general  aspect  of  the  people  and  of  the  villages 
in  this  quarter  is  somewhat  different  from  what  we  had  previously 
seen.  They  have  a  dash  of  old-fashionedness  about  them  that  has 
disappeared  in  the  south.  The  houses  are  preserved  in  a  state  of 
fastidious  cleanhness,  and  they  all  look  as  if  just  come  from  under 
the  brush  of  the  painter.  Walls,  chimneys,  window-boards,  and 
palings,  flourish  in  g-reen,  yellow,  and  white  paint;  and  in  one 
place  we  observed  that  even  the  trees  round  a  horse-paddock  were 
painted  as  high  as  the  branches.  No  part  of  Holland  has  fallen 
60  much  from  a  condition  of  commercial  prosperity  as  this  distiict ; 
the  towns,  of  which  Alkmaar  is  the  chief,  are  only  the  ghosts  of 
what  they  were,  while  the  inhabitants  continue  to  cling  with 
fondness  to  customs  which  are  associated  in  their  minds  with  all 
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that  is  excellent  and  respectable,  and  hold  in  contempt  the  usag-ea 
of  a  new  order  of  things. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  about  an  hour  on  the  road,  which  for  a  cer- 
tain distance  pursues  the  line  of  the  canal,  brought  us  to  Broek, 
the  hmit  of  our  journey.  Passing  a  small  lake  or  pond  on  our 
left,  on  the  further  side  of  which  stands  the  village,  the  vehicle 
stopped  at  a  Httle  inn  by  the  wayside,  kept  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  whose  head  was  embellished  with  gold  plates  in  the 
approved  North  Friesland  fashion.  Broek  has  no  carriage-way 
through  it ;  so  we  ahghted,  and  crossing  a  wooden  bridge,  set  out 
in  our  exploratory  excursion,  determining  to  see  all  that  could  be 
seen  in  this  curious  specimen  of  a  genuine  old-fashioned  Dutch 
village.  Broek  may  be  described  in  two  ways — gravely  or  ironi- 
cally ;  it  may  be  portrayed  as  an  earthly  paradise,  or  as  a  laughable 
toy.  Its  character  is  so  ambiguous  that  I  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  making  it  out.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  wide,  flat,  swampy 
country,  full  of  pools  of  water,  and  intersected  in  all  directions 
with  wet  ditches,  pretty  nearly  full  to  the  brim,  and  mantled  over 
with  beautiful  lio-ht-green  duckweed.  Let  him,  then,  picture  to 
himself,  as  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  on  the  north  margin 
of  one  of  the  pools,  a  confused  cluster  of  houses,  mingled  with 
gardens,  having  a  spire  rising  from  the  centre,  and  groups  of  trees 
here  and  there  interspersed.  Such  is  Broek  in  its  external  aspect. 
In  its  internal  organisation,  no  kind  of  regularity  has  been  pre- 
served. The  entrance  pathway  leads  in  all  manner  of  zigzags 
— among  the  houses,  across  wooden  bridges,  up  lanes  and  down 
lanes,  and  along  the  winding  margin  of  the  pool  or  lake,  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  labyrinth.  All  the  houses  are  of  wood  or  plaster, 
based  upon  two  or  three  rows  of  brick,  and  are  of  different  heights 
and  various  scales  of  magnificence,  from  the  humble  cot  of  one 
story  to  the  elegant  mansion  of  three  stories.  Most  of  them 
stand  within  or  close  by  httle  flower-gardens,  which  bloom  in 
gi'eat  beauty,  and  shew  clusters  of  shrubs,  sunflowers,  and  dahlias, 
along  the  trimly-kept  borders.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  gaudy  than  the  exterior  of  the  dwellings.  On  some, 
painting  and  gilding  have  done  their  utmost — doors  and  window- 
shutters  in  pea-green ;  the  wooden  walls  a  fresh  white  or  cream 
colour ;  door-steps  yellow ;  garden  gateway  green,  and  tipt  with 
gold  ;  and  ornaments  on  the  door  also  highly  gilded.  These  may 
be  considered  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  village.  The 
cottages  lining  the  pathways  are  less  dazzling,  but  all  are  painted 
in  some  way,  and  it  must  require  no  small  degree  of  attention  and 
expense  to  keep  them  '  pretty.'  The  pathways  are  not  less  the 
object  of  solicitude.  They  are  paved  entirely  with  small  bricks ; 
and  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses  the  bricks  are  set  in  figures, 
such  as  stars,  in  different  colours. 

After  visiting  the  church,  we  proceeded  to  examine  one  of  the 
dairies  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated.  The  dairies  of  the 
Dutch  are  all  pretty  much  on  one  plan.     Each  consists  of  a 
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house,  of  great  length  and  breadth,  of  one  story.  The  stalls 
for  the  cows  run  along  one  side  of  the  building- ;  another  side 
is  devoted  to  the  business  of  churning,  salting,  cheese-press- 
ing, and  so  forth;  and  the  remainder  of  the  interior  forms  the 
dwelling  of  the  dairyman  and  his  family.  This  dwelling  is  of 
course  not  large,  and  consists  frequently  of  oidy  two  apartments 
— a  kitchen  with  beds  in  it,  and  an  inner  room,  or,  as  the  Scotch 
would  term  them,  a  but  and  a  ben.  By  arrangements  of  this 
kind,  both  the  cows  and  the  human  beings  enter  at  one  outer-door, 
and  the  dwelling  of  the  family  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  cow-house. 
In  entering  dairies  of  this  description,  you  may  see  a  considerable 
part  of  the  domestic  menage  at  a  glance  ;  and  it  need  excite  no 
surprise,  if  the  family  be  observed  seated  round  a  table  at  coffee, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  cows'  tails,  or  at  least  of  the  place  where 
the  cows'  tails  usually  hang.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be 
inchned  to  think  that  such  a  situation  as  this  cannot  be  very  com- 
fortable— nay,  that  it  is  positively  barbarous.  We  must,  however, 
always  bear  in  mind  the  remarkable  cleanliness  of  the  people. 
The  floor  of  the  cow-house,  which  is  paved  with  brick,  is  scrubbed 
and  washed  daily ;  and,  what  could  not  be  expected,  an  air  of 
exceeding  freshness  and  purity  is  imparted  to  the  whole  estabhsh- 
ment.  Further,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  cows  in  Holland 
are  kept  m  the  open  fields  day  and  night,  during  the  period  of 
summer  and  autumn  ;  a  practice  which  often  proves  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  animals,  but  which  has  the  efi'ect  of  keeping  the 
cow-house  clear  of  its  four-footed  inhabitants,  except  in  the  cold 
wintry  season,  when  the  family  retire  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
dwelhng. 

The  Broek  dairy  we  found  to  be  constructed  on  the  usual  plan 
— the  stalls  of  the  cows  running-  in  a  hue  on  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
and  the  inner-door  to  the  dwelling  being  on  the  right.  It  being- 
still  early  autumn,  all  the  cattle  were  in  the  fields  ;  and  members 
of  the  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  daughters,  were  seated 
at  a  table  in  the  passage  in  front  of  the  entrance,  engaged  at  their 
mid-day  meal.  The  stalls  we  perceived  to  be  as  clean  as  a  scoured 
kitchen-floor,  and  on  temporary  shelves  within  some  of  them  were 
tea-cups,  plates,  and  other  articles  of  earthenware.  I  perceived 
at  a  glance,  however,  that  the  display  of  these  and  other  ornaments 
in  the  stalls  was  a  device  to  excite  admiration,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
gather  a  httle  money  from  visitors.  Placed  ostentatiously  in  a 
stall  near  the  door,  stood  an  eleg-antly-painted  and  gilt  apparatus 
for  pressing  cheese,  which  was  evidently  kept  for  show,  and 
brought  carefully  under  our  attention  by  the  mistress  of  the 
estabhshment.  The  chief  working-apparatus  is  placed  modestly, 
along  with  other  utensils,  in  a  secluded  situation  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  building. 

We  remarked  that,  in  this  as  in  other  houses,  the  doors  and 
window-shutters  next  the  street  were  closed,  according  to  the 
ancient  Dutch  practice  of  reserving"  the  best  apartments  for  very 
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particular  and  festive  occasions.  The  inner-room  of  the  dairy- 
house,  as  its  mistress  informed  us,  vras  never  used  except  at 
baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  or  particular  hoUdays,  when  rela- 
tions meet  after  a  lengthened  separation.  While  the  main-doors 
of  Broek  are  thus  closed  against  all  ordinary  ingress,  the  doors 
for  daily  use  are  in  narrow  side-lanes ;  and  as  the  families  live 
entirely  in  the  rear  of  their  dwellings,  where  they  command  a 
prospect  of  their  small  gardens  and  the  bounding  lines  of  g-reen- 
mantled  canals,  the  whole  place,  as  I  have  said,  has  an  air  of 
inexpressible  dulness. 

Many  of  the  Broekians,  as  we  learned,  are  persons  retired  with 
competencies  from  active  hfe,  and  their  sole  pleasure  now  consists 
in  sitting  within  doors  smoking  their  pipes,  which  they  do  pretty 
nearly  all  day  long.  Each  family  minds  its  own  affairs,  and  there 
is  extremely  httle  intercourse  among-  the  inhabitants.  The  men 
are  not  manied  till  they  have  attained  their  thirtieth  year,  and  the 
ladies  must  also  have  reached  a  discreet  age  before  they  enter  the 
connubial  state.  jNIarriage  is,  indeed,  very  much  regulated  by  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  house  ;  for  no  new  dwelling  is  ever  erected 
in  the  village,  unless  to  supply  the  place  of  an  old  one  about  to  fall 
from  age,  and  therefore  a  young  couple  must  wait  patiently  till  a 
vacancy  occur  by  the  death  of  an  occupant.  By  these  established 
regulations,  the  population  of  Broek  remains  lised  at  about  800 
souls,  a  number  which  is  exactly  suitable  to  the  extent  of  its 
accommodations. 

From  Amsterdam  we  made  an  excursion  to  Utrecht,  a  distance 
about  twenty-six  miles,  and  were  interested  in  examining  the  uni- 
versity buildings  and  other  public  establishments  in  that  ancient  city. 
One  of  the  most  venerable  structures  in  the  town  is  the  cathedral, 
partly  damaged  by  age  and  civil  war,  but  still  great  in  its  decay. 
In  order  to  have  a  view  over  a  wide  district  of  countr>%  we 
ascended  the  tower,  in  which,  at  the  height  of  180  feet,  we  found 
a  family  residing  in  some  small  dingy  apartments.  These,  it 
appeared,  formed  the  dwelling  of  the  clock  and  bell  keeper,  who 
had  lived  here  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Having  fallen  into 
conversation  with  the  wife  of  this  useful  functionary,  she  informed 
us  that  she  had  here  broug'ht  up  a  family  of  several  sons  and 
daughters,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  left  the  paternal  mansion 
for  a  residence  nearer  the  earth's  surface.  On  remarking  to  what 
an  enormous  trouble  she  must  be  put  in  going  up  and  down  stairs 
on  errands  connected  with  the  household,  our  anxiety  on  that 
score  was  set  at  rest  by  the  exhibition  of  a  windlass  and  chain  on 
the  outside  of  the  tower,  with  which  every  necessary  article  is 
wound  up  from  the  ground.  When  any  persons  below  wish  to 
send  up  so  much  as  a  letter  to  the  family,  they  ring  a  bell,  and  the 
windlass  is  immediately  put  in  requisition.  By  this  contrivance, 
therefore,  almost  all  communications  are  readily  carried  on  between 
the  family  of  the  clock-keeper  and  the  lower  world.  The  noise 
which  the  wind  makes  at  this  altitude  is,  according  to  the  woman's 
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account,  sometimes  truly  dreadful,  thoug-h  habit  has  nearly  banished 
all  sense  of  danger. 

After  resting  a  short  time  in  the  clock-keeper's  house,  we  were 
conducted  by  a  spiral  stair  to  the  higher  part  of  the  tower,  payino* 
a  visit  in  passing  to  the  floor  containijig  the  clock  and  bells.  'The 
bells  are  six  in  number,  and  of  enormous  size.  Each  is  called  after 
some  saint,  with  whose  name  it  had  been  baptised  previous  to  its 
elevation  by  the  Romish  clergy.  The  largest  of  the  group,  which 
is  styled  St  Salvador,  is  several  tons  in  weight.  Emerging  upon 
a  bartizan  at  the  height  of  300  feet,  a  view  of  inconceivable  extent 
greets  the  eye.  On  the  west,  the  whole  country  towards  the 
coast  Kes  exposed  to  view  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  the 
church-spires  of  both  places,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  asunder, 
being  equally  conspicuous  on  the  horizon.  A  much  wider  prospect 
than  even  that  is  to  be  seen  by  looking  towards  the  south-east, 
where  the  turrets  of  Bois-le-duc  are  faintly  discernible  with  the 
aid  of  a  telescope ;  and  from  this  point  to  Amsterdam,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  from  seventy  to 
eighty  miles.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
so  great  an  extent  of  territory  can  be  taken  in  at  one  range  of 
vision,  from  an  artiticial  elevation ;  and  no  fact  that  coufd  be 
mentioned  can  convey  so  impressive  an  idea  of  the  extreme  flatness 
of  this  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
much  more  limited.  lu  this  direction  we  see  a  richly-wooded 
country,  interspersed  with  fields  waving  in  yellow  grain  and 
flowery  buckwheat,  and  bounded  in  the  distance  with  the  rising 
hills  of  Guelderland,  which  forms  the  most  beautifal  province  of 
Holland.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Utrecht,  in  the  midst  of  the 
woodland  scene  just  alluded  to,  is  seen  the  ancient  village  of 
Zeist,  in  wliich  an  establishment  of  ^Moravians  is  situated ;  and 
the  spectator  readily  allows  that  these  quiet  and  orderly  re- 
ligionists could  not  have  chosen  a  more  secluded  and  pleasant 
retreat.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  particularly  on  this 
eastern  side,  abounds  in  wood,  disposed  in  avenues  and  masses, 
and  highly  ornamental  to  the  grounds  near  which  the  university 
is  placed. 

After  leaving  Utrecht,  our  next  stage  was  Gouda,  a  remarkably 
neat  town,  with  beautiful  woody  environs,  and  possessing  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  Gouda  is  unknown  in  Britain  for  anything 
but  its  cheeses  and  its  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  ;  in  Holland, 
however,  it  enjoys  a  reputation  for  objects  of  a  ver^'  different 
nature — namely,  its  coloured-glass  windows.  These  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  spoken  of,  and  now  visited  with  much  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  old  church  of  St  John,  a  large  Gothic  stnicture,  which  is 
in  excellent  repair,  and  in  a  particularly  cleanly  condition,  that  is 
adorned  with  these  windows.  They  are  thirty-one  m  number, 
each  measuring  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  transepts,  which  are  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and 
all  illuminated  with  pictorial  representations,  in  colours  of  the  most 
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brilliant  hues.  The  subjects  are  either  Scriptural  or  alleg-orical, 
and  are  full  of  figures,  whose  robes  in  blue,  purple,  and  red,  shine 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  In  the  vestry,  copies  of  the  whole  in 
vellum  are  shewn,  and  these  far  excel  the  originals  both  in  point 
of  drawing  and  colouring.  The  windows,  as  appears  from  the 
printed  account  which  is  sold  by  the  beadle,  were  principally 
executed  about  the  year  1560,  and  were  presents  from  different 
towns  and  wealthy  individuals,  on  the  re-erection  of  the  edifice 
after  its  destruction  by  an  accidental  fire.  Their  inspection 
afforded  me  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  I  left  them  while  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun  were 
still  sufficiently  strong  to  light  them  up. 

A  drive  in  a  calash  along  an  excellent  brick-paved  road,  bordered 
for  several  miles  with  trees,  brought  us  in  a  couple  of  hours  to 
Rotterdam. 

I  had  now  seen  all  the  towns  of  any  particular  note  in  Holland, 
with  the  exception  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  which  Ues  in  a  direction 
south  from  Rotterdam,  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  gone,  and  therefore  required  a  day's  excursion  specially 
devoted  to  itself. 

This  journey  was  begun  by  crossing  the  Maas  at  Rotterdam, 
and  then  crossing  an  island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  where 
there  is  a  ferry  to  Dort.  All  around  this  ancient  but  now  decayed 
town,  there  is  a  bewildering  complexity  of  water  and  land.  The 
emotion  raised  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger  on  visiting  the  scene  is, 
that  the  country  is  choked  full  of  water  ;  every  hollow  is  full ;  and 
the  fear  is  excited  that,  by  the  rising  of  a  tide  or  flood,  even  fur  a 
few  inches,  the  whole  tenitory  would  at  once  be  covered  by  the 
waters.  Such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  this  did  once  take  place, 
and  Dort  stands  on  an  island  saved  from  the  general  destruction. 
In  the  year  14-21,  a  storm  brought  up  the  tide  with  unusual  foi-ce, 
and  bursting  one  of  the  dikes,  the  water  s])read  with  direful  fuiy 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  Many  villages,  farmhouses,  and 
cottages,  were  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  land  was  deluged  to 
such  an  extent,  that  till  this  day  it  has  not  recovered  its  former 
condition.  The  most  conspicuous  ravages  of  the  inundation  are 
visible  to  the  south-west  of  Dort,  where  a  large  tract  of  land, 
called  the  Bies  Bosch,  is  now  a  marsh,  and  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  inundation  had  also  the  effect  of  altering  the  .size 
and  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  Waal  was  made 
more  than  double  its  former  size  ;  and  on  going  a  little  above 
Dort,  we  find  it  branching  off,  and  flowing  over  places  which  were 
once  dry  land.  As  regards  the  interior  of  Dort,  I  have  only  space 
to  say,  that  I  visited  the  edifice  in  which  sat  the  famous  synod, 
now  degraded  into  a  mean  kind  of  tavern ;  also,  the  church  of 
Doit,  in  which  is  contained  a  pulpit  of  white  marble,  of  the  finest 
workmanship. 

The  excur:?ion  to  Dort  terminated  my  wanderings  in  Holland. 
The  objects  for  which  I  had  visited  the  country  were  now  satis- 
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factorily  accomplished.  I  had  seen  many  of  the  scenes  and 
memorials  of  the  first  great  strug-g-le  for  civil  and  rehgious  hberty 
in  Europe— had  ascertained  by  personal  examination  the  nature  of 
those  educational  institutions  for  which  the  Dutch  have  obtained 
not  a  httle  celebrity — and  acquired,  as  I  was  willing"  to  beheve, 
some  useful  information  on  the  existing-  social  condition  of  the 
people. 

With  respect  to  education,  I  had  received  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  that  elementary  secular  instruction  is  given  to  the  whole 
juvenile  population  without  respect  to  sect  or  party,  and  that 
religious  instruction  is  to  the  same  universal  extent  communicated 
by  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations.  In  this  manner, 
secular  and  rehgious  education  are  carefully  combined,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  things  being  only  as  regards  the  parties  who 
teach  them.  It  was  mainly  with  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  on 
the  practicabihty  and  expediency  of  this  method  of  united  yet 
separate  instruction,  mider  legal  sanctions,  that  I  visited  Holland ; 
and  I  came  away  with  the  impression,  that  a  problem  which  has 
long  vexed  statesmen  in  England  had,  by  our  inteUigent  neighbours, 
been  happily  solved. 
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MOST   BLAXC   AXD    ITS   GLACIERS. 


OME  strange  sort  of  encliantment  hangs  about  the 
^  high  places  of  the  earth  :  poets  have  not  yet  gi'own 
'^^  tired  of  celebrating  their  glories ;   travellers   never 
,  cease   to   speak  of  their  wonders ;   artists   flock   to 
them   as   sources   of   inspiration ;    the  mightiest  of 
^modern    conquerors   built   what   he    designed    to    be   the 
ry  monumental  perpetuation  of  liis  renown  upon  their  tops ; 
|j  the  first  g-reat  lawgiver  brought  down  his  sacred  tablets 
t  from  their  clouds ;  even  science  has  been  glad  to  linger 
centuries  around  tlieii'  feet  in  deep   speculation  concerning  the 
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mysteries  enshrined  above.  In  eveiy  epoch  and  in  every  age, 
mankind  has  soug'ht  the  majestic  presence  of  mountain  forms,  in 
order  that  it  might  lay  down  before  them  its  tribute  of  admiration 
and  of  reverential  fealty. 

So  far  as  scientific  men  are  concerned,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  they  should  have  hked  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
mountainous  regions.  To  them,  difficulties  are  always  delights; 
sao-es  possess  the  voluptuous  tastes  of  the  butterflies,  as  well  as  the 
business  instincts  of  the  bees :  their  habits  lead  them  as  much 
to  hover  round  reservoirs  of  sweets  which  they  cannot  lifle  on  the 
moment,  as  to  flit  from  honey-yielding  recess  to  honey-yielding 
recess.  Philosophers  find  a  fourfold  chaim  in  the  contemplation 
of  mountains  :  in  the  first  place,  they  see  in  them  rugged  moulds, 
Avhich  the  formative  powers  that  sculptured  the  earth  have  left  as 
records  of  past  operations ;  in  the  second  place,  they  perceive 
in  them  the  means  whereby  the  conversion  of  desolation  into  hfe 
is  still  caiTying  on :  they  also  find  them  to  be  the  sole  highways 
to  those  otherwise  inaccessible  regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
where  the  subtile  agents  of  creative  plan — heat,  light,  and 
electricity — may  be  caught  and  questioned  at  advantage.  Moun- 
tainous districts  are,  to  the  eye  of  science,  at  once  museums,  where 
the  productions  of  an  antique  art  are  displayed  ;  halls,  where  the 
wheels  and  levers  of  active  machinery  may  be  watched  in  actual 
operation ;  and  courts,  where  the  bearing  of  conflicting  testimony 
is  weighed.  In  addition  to  all  this,  they  are  also  suggestive 
spectacles,  in  which  aerial  tints  and  chromatic  efi'ects  may  be 
studied,  as  they  blend  and  unblend  in  gorgeous  diversity :  at  one 
moment,  their  forms  are  draped  in  the  semi-tnmsparpnt  folds  of  a 
fleecy  cloud;  anon  the  veil  is  torn,  and  theh  clear  white  peaks 
stand  out  from  a  translucent  field  of  gray ;  then  the  gTay  field 
becomes  an  azure  sky  of  infinite  distance,  and  the  white  peaks  are 
changed  into  jagged  masses  of  burnished  g'old ;  by  slow  degrees, 
the  gold  deepens  into  flaming  crimson,  and  the  crimson  fades 
through  purple  uito  black;  the  shadow  of  night  appears  in  the 
valleys,  and,  step  by  step,  mounts  up  to  the  highest  summits, 
until  at  last  a  sable "  reig-n  is  established  through  all  the  wide 
expanse,  and  the  twinkling  stars  look  down  upon  the  sleeping 
scene. 

So  soon  as  some  towering  mountain  presents  itself  before  the 
eye,  the  question  is  involuntarily  suggested  to  the  mind — how  has 
tins  wonderful  object  been  fonned '  Is  it  an  enormous  mound 
piled  upon  the  level  surfice  of  the  earth,  as  th-^  sons  of  Titan  were 
said  of  old  to  have  piled  Pehon  on  Ossa,  when  they  conspired  to 
scale  the  heavens  ? — or  is  it,  as  the  signification  of  the  term  moun- 
tain* seems  rather  to  indicate,  a  fragment  left  behind  when  powers 
not  less  gigantic  than  the  fabled  Titans  hollowed  out  some 
stupendous  excavation?   Modern  science,  in  reply  to  this  question, 

*  The  term  mountain  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Greek  word  maw, 
^hich  signifies  '  to  remain.' 
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states  that  mountains  are  neither  heaped-np  mounds  nor  abandoned 
cokimns  :  it  shevrs  that  they  are  merely  wrinkles  of  the  earth's 
skin ;  little  puckers  of  its  outer  shell,  formed,  as  the  Tvrinkles  of  a 
shrivelled  fruit  are,  by  the  diminution  of  internal  bulk.  Grand 
as  these  magnificent  structures  seem  when  viewed  by  themselves, 
they  yet  sink  down  into  nothing'  wjjen  they  are  compared  with 
the  stupendous  sphere  on  which  they  stand  ;  the  hig-hest  European 
peaks  do  not  quite  attain  the  elevation  of  three  miles  above  the 
ocean,  and  the  earth  is  8000  miles  across ;  consequently,  nearly 
2700  Alpine  ridges  might  be  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  before 
their  collective  height  would  equal  the  earth's  breadth.  If  a  seam 
of  lead  projected  an  inch  and  a  half  upon  the  dome  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  that  seam  would  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  height 
of  the  entire  building-  beneath,  that  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  bears  to 
the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  prevalent  notion  among  men  of  science  regarding  these 
surface-wiinkliugs  of  the  teiTestrial  substance  is,  that  they  have 
been  thrown  up  as  the  material  of  the  earth  has  been  squeezed 
into  narrower  dimensions  during  the  process  of  coohng- ;  they 
conceive  that  it3  entire  mass  was  at  one  time  molten  by  intense 
heat ;  and  that,  as  this  heat  escaped  into  space,  the  outer  surface 
condensed  into  a  solid  shell :  and  then,  as  the  interior  fluid  cooled 
still  more,  that  this  fluid  abandoned  the  crust  which  was  arched 
over  its  boiling*  surface,  until  at  last  the  unsujiported  shell  fell  in 
by  its  own  weight,  splasliing  up  the  molten  rock  through  the 
yawning  cracks  to  form  the  gi"anite  mountains  as  they  now  present 
themselves.  Some  beheve  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  sohd 
rocks  of  the  earth  go  a  very  short  distance  down.  M.  Cordier, 
for  instance,  maintains  that,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-three  miles 
beneath  our  feet,  iron  and  granite  run  like  water:  and  that,  at  the 
earth's  centre,  the  heat  is  160  times  more  than  that  which  would 
serve  to  fuse  iron.  This  notion  is  truly  by  no  means  an  agree- 
able one  at  the  first  glance.  The  idea  that  the  so-called  sohd 
foundation  of  our  globe  is.  after  all,  a  remorseless  furnace,  that  is 
able  to  lap  up  even  the  most  stubborn  adamant  as  if  it  were  a 
bundle  of  straw,  and  that  this  furnace  is  not  further  away  from 
any  of  us  than  a  short  hour's  journey  at  railway  speed,  requires 
rather  firm  nerves  in  the  recipient,  when  it  is  presented  as  a  novelty. 
Mr  Fourier,  however,  has,  by  his  researches,  robbed  even  this  idea 
of  its  terrors.  He  has  shewn  that  the  earth  might  be  in  a  state  of 
actual  incandescence  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  miles ;  and  that  jet,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  capacity  of  its  substance  for  the  conduction 
of  heat,  no  perceptible  warmth  would  travel  thence  to  the  surface. 
He  has  also  demonstrated,  that  if,  at  the  depth  of  thirty-six  miles, 
the  temperature  were  200  times  higher  than  that  of  boihng-  water, 
200,000  years  would  elapse  before  the  terrestrial  inhabitant  would 
find  his  climate  one  deg-ree  warmer,  even  if  the  heat  stopped  at 
the  surface  when  it  got  there  instead  of  bein^  shot  off  at  once  into 
the  chasms  of  space. 
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It  must  be  stated  in  passing",  however,  that  scientific  authorities 
are  not  by  any  means  ag-reed  on  this  question  of  mountain-making-. 
Many  still  adhere  to  the  vievv's  of  Hutton,  who  thought  that  the 
protrusion  of  the  molten  gTanite  caused  the  cracks  and  contortions 
of  the  eartlrs  solid  substance,  instead  of  folloAving-  as  their  conse- 
quence ;  that,  in  fact,  the  outer  shell  cooled  and  contracted  faster 
than  the  internal  fluid  nucleus,  and  was  therefore  shivered  when 
the  comj^ressed  elasticity  of  the  interior  became  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  its  own  material.  Others,  v\-ith  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
reject  altogether  the  notion  of  an  original  central  heat,  and  are 
convinced  that  mountains  have  been  raised  by  the  operation  of 
chemical  changes,  occurring  in  confined  regions  of  an  entirely  cold 
and  solid  sphere.  HoAvever  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  mountains  first  upreared  their  heads,  beds  of  granite 
rock,  miles  thick,  were  tv/isted  and  doubled  up  as  if  they  had  been 
only  sheets  of  pasteboard — those  who  have  seen  sheets  of  iron  pared 
and  bored  by  the  power  of  steam,  will  at  once  comprehend  how 
even  so  much  more  difficult  a  task  mig-ht  be  performed  v.hen  the 
mighty  hand  of  nature  was  addressed  to  the  work.  3Iiles  of 
granite  are  no  more  to  the  throes  of  the  earthquake,  than  plates  of 
beaten  iron  are  to  the  strokes  of  man's  machinery.  But  a  poten- 
tate of  highest  dig'nity  is  kept  waiting  while  we  thus  linger  upon 
preliminary  considerations.  We  must,  therefore,  take  our  leave  of 
debatable  ground,  and  enter  at  once  the  precincts  of  that  royal 
court,  where  the  'mo'iarch  of  mountains,  crowned  with  his 
brilliant  snow  diadem,  sits  on  his  rocky  throne.' 

When  the  lands  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece  were  first  up- 
heaved from  the  deep,  one  long  curved  crack  broke  the  solidified 
surface  of  the  earth  where  the  line  of  g-reatest  tensiori  fell.  The 
course  of  this  crack  is  now  traced  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  giant 
mountains,  that  bends  hke  a  vast  horseshoe,  and  runs  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  enclosing  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic 
within  its  loop.  This  ridge  is  called  the  Apennine  range  so  long 
as  it  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  is  named 
the  Balkan  Chain  where  it  runs  through  Turkey.  The  curve  of 
the  loop  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  and  separates  Switzerland  from  Italy.  Throughout 
this  portion  of  the  range,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa  to  that  of  Triest,  scarcely  one  remarkable  summit  can  be 
found  that  is  not  covered  ■u'ith  perpetual  snow.  So  far,  therefore, 
it  has  been  designated  the  chain  of  the  Al]is  or  White  3Iountains 
— the  word  alp  being  derived  from  an  old  Celtic  term  which 
signifies  white. 

Where  these  Alps  rise  the  highest,  between  the  Swiss  valley 
of  the  Yalais,  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Rhone,  and  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  they  are  called,  for  distinction's  sake*  the  Pennine 
Alps.  Here,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  giant  succeeds  to  giant, 
the  wonderful  mass  of  the  ]Monte-Eosa  being  at  one  end  of  the 
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line,  and  the  even  yet  more  mag-nificent  Mont  Blanc,  with  its 
cluster  of  attendant  peaks,  at  the  other.  Erery  notable  summit  in 
this  mountain-tract  is  aboTe  9000  feet  high,  and,  from  the  main 
central  ridg-e,  transverse  offsets  run  on  either  hand,  enclosing-  short 
valleys  between  them.  These  lateral  valleys  begin  above,  in  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  principal  chain ;  below,  they  open  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Po.  The  snows  of  the  north  side  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  supply  a  river  of  France,  that  empties  it-self 
westwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyon ;  those  of  the  south  side  feed 
an  Italian  stream,  that  makes  its  way  into  the  Adriatic.  AVhere 
the  secondary  valleys  of  the  Swiss  and  the  ItaUan  side  meet  above, 
a  sort  of  notch  or  depression  in  the  main  chain  is  g-enerally 
formed.  Veiy  often  these  notches  can  be  traversed  by  passeng-ers'; 
they  are  then  called  necks  or  cols,  and  constitute  the  natural 
passes  that  connect  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  with  the  Itahan 
plains. 

Towards  its  western  extremity,  the  Pennine  chain  turns  sharply 
towards  the  south,  leaving-  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  altog-ether, 
and  jutting-  quite  into  Sardinia.  So  soon  as  it  has  made  this 
southward  bend,  it  beg-ius  to  stretch  itself  up  hig-her  and  hig-her,  until 
at  last  one  sohtary  summit  overlooks  all  the  neig-hbouring-  peaks, 
from  a  proud  elevation  of  nearly  three  miles  above  the  sea.  This 
solitary  summit  it  is  that  is  popularly  known  as  Mont  Blanc ; 
althoug-h,  perhaps,  in  more  accurate  langnagre,  the  entire  snow- 
covered  mass  around  should  be  called  the  White  Movmtain,  and 
that  one  culminating-point  should  be  teiiued  the  calotte  or  cro^Ti- 
ing--cap.  Further  towards  the  south  than  this  highest  peak,  the 
mountain  gTOup  rapidly  sinks,  until  it  is  divided  from  the  Graian 
Alps  by  the  Pass  or  Col  of  Bonhomme. 

In  the  midst  of  this  court  of  subservient  attendants,  the  moun- 
tain monarch  stands  somewhat  aloof  from  all,  his  broad  back 
propped  up  by  buttresses  that  rise  almost  precipitously  out  of  the 
deep  Piedmontese  valley  of  the  AUee  Blanche,  and  his  calm  face 
overlooking  Savoy  and  the  Vale  of  Chamouni.  His  right 
shoulder,  the  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul,  sends  down  an  arm  that  ends 
in  the  Needles  of  Chamouni,  which  skirt  along  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  vaUey  bearing  the  same  name.  The  left  shoulder,  the 
Dome  du  Goute,  gives  rise  to  a  coiTesponding  arm  which 
stretches  nearly  to  the  town  of  Sallenche,  and  there  teiminates  in 
the  rocky  promontory-  called  ^lont  Lacha.  Beyond  the  right 
arm,  the  groove  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  winds  down  to  Chamomii. 
Beyond  the  left,  the  subordinate  ridges  of  Bionnassay  and  Ullage, 
fall  like  jrominent  lines  of  the  majestic  body,  seen  through  the 
royal  robe. 

On  either  side  of  3Ionf  Blanc,  two  grand  lateral  vaUeys  nm  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  mountain  mass.  These 
valleys  begin  at  either  end,  in  elevated  passes,  which  are,  never- 
theless, free  from  snow  during  the  summer  season.  As  the 
valleys  descend  from  these  passes,  their  out€r  walls  of  rock  rise 
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higher,  until  nearly  opposite  the  gTand  central  summit.  There 
wide  gaps  are  left,  through  which  the  melted  snow  pours  on  one 
side,  as  the  river  Arve,  which  runs  through  Savoy  to  join  the 
Rhone,  below  Geneva ;  and  on  the  other  side,  as  the  river  Doire, 
which  flows  through  the  Piedmontese  Val  d'Aoste,  to  mingle  with 
the  Po.  By  means  of  the  passes  at  the  Swiss  ends  of  these 
lateral  valleys,  travellers  are  able  to  cross  the  Pennine  chain,  from 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  into  Switzerland.  It,  accordingly,  has  become 
a  favourite  proceeding  with  sight-seers,  to  make  what  is  called  the 
toior  of  the  mountain,  by  traversing  the  entire  circuitous  hne 
of  the  valleys  and  passes,  in  order  that  they  may  contemplate  the 
monarch  on  all  sides  and  under  all  aspects.  From  the  heads  of 
the  valleys,  very  grand  profile  views  of  him  are  enjoyed,  with 
the  entire  length  of  the  flanking  valleys  stretched  out  in  fi-ont. 
From  the  gorges,  near  to  which  the  Savoyard  town  of  Sallenche 
and  the  Piedmontese  village  of  Courmayeur  stand,  he  is  contem- 
plated in  full  face,  or  directly  behind,  to  still  gTeater  advantage. 
The  lateral  valleys  immediately  beneath  his  base  are  called  the  Val 
de  Chamouni,  on  the  Savoy  side,  and  the  Allee  Blanche,  or  White 
Passage,  on  that  of  Piedmont. 

The  entii'e  group  of  peaks  that  are  clustered  immediately 
around  the  monarch  mountain,  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  unless 
where  their  sides  chance  to  be  too  smooth  and  precipitous  to  allow 
the  frozen  substance  to  make  good  its  hold.  Snov/  hes  all  the 
year  round  in  Switzerloud  at  a  height  of  680  feet  above  a  mile 
and  a  half.  But  these  peaks  are  nearly  all  of  them  more  than 
two  miles  high.  The  summit  itself  only  wants  ninety-six  feet 
more  height  to  be  three  complete  miles  above  the  sea-level — it  is 
about  tvv'o  miles  and  a  half  higher  than  the  surrounding  valleys. 
Now,  at  the  fii'st  glance,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Mont 
Blanc  can  retain  a  mantle  of  snow  all  the  3'ear  round.  "When  the 
ground  in  the  Swiss  or  Savoyard  valleys  is  scorching  beneath  the 
almost  tropically  fierce  rays  of  a  July's  sun,  the  adventurous 
traveller  mounts  for  an  hour  or  two  up  towards  the  source  whence 
the  burning  beams  descend,  and,  lo  I  he  finds  himself  completely 
enveloped  by  ice.  He  has  not  got  away  from  the  solar  heat,  for 
his  face  is  blistered  at  the  very  time  that  his  feet  are  frost-bitten, 
and  his  bones  pierced  by  the  chilhng  wintry-  blast.  When  our 
ancestors  of  a  remote  age  first  found  themselves  in  this  sort  of 
predicament,  they  fancied  they  had  unwittingly  strayed  into 
the  battle-field  where  Frost  and  Fire  were  waging*  a  deadly  and 
remorseless  conflict.  Now,  however,  science  has  changed  ail 
this.  Vrhere  the  old  superstition  saw  belligerent  powers,  she 
finds  friendly  and  beneficent  influences,  that  not  even  the  savage 
wastes  of  the  Snow  Mountain  can  destroy.  It  is  easy  to  shew 
that  some  of  the  best  known  and  simplest  of  the  physical  laws  of 
nature  require  snow  to  dwell  for  ever  on  mountains  reared  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  even  v>hen  under  the  raA's  of 
the  bmiiing  sun. 
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Air  is  one  of  the  most  transparent  of  the  substances  with  -which, 
man  is  acquainted.  Objects  can  be  seen  through  it  for  gi-eat 
distances  almost  as  if  there  were  nothing-  in  the  hne  of  sight ;  but 
it  is  also  as  pervious  to  heat  as  it  is  to  light.  The  hottest  glare  of 
sunshine  passes  through  without  warming  it,  provided  only  it  is 
not  in  contact  with  any  other  material  body.  If  there  were  no 
earth  or  other  solid  substance  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
torrid  zone,  it  would  be  as  cold  there,  even  with  the  perpendicular 
beams  of  the  sun  falhng  through  it,  as  it  is  in  mid-winter  at  the 
dreary  pole,  where  no  sunshine  comes  for  months.  "When  the 
air  does  get  warm,  it  is  because  it  receives  heat  from  the  wann 
earth  by  means  of  contact;  but  when  once  air  near  the  earth's 
surface  grows  warm,  it  grows  lighter  also,  under  the  influence  of 
the  warmth,  and  flies  up  like  an  infinite  host  of  httle  balloons, 
pressed  thither  by  the  colder  and  heavier  air  that  descends  in  virtue 
of  its  greater  weight.  Perchance  the  reader  will  say  :  How  can  the 
ascent  of  warm  air  make  snow  on  the  tops  of  mountains  I  Yet  a 
moment's  patience,  and  he  will  see. — The  air  that  goes  up  because 
it  is  warm  and  light,  gets  lighter  still  as  it  mounts,  as  a  mere 
consequence  of  its  ascent;  down  below,  it  was  held  under  the 
crush  of  tonweig'hts  of  its  ov/n  substance.  Every  square  inch  of 
air  on  the  earth's  surface  bears  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  of 
substiince  like  itself  piled  over  it.  The  skin  of  an  adult  man 
supports  fifteen  tons  of  it  as  the  man  moves  about ;  and  his  body 
is  only  kept  from  being  disorganised  by  the  load  in  consequence  of 
the  resihent  elasticity  of  the  fluids  it  contains.  Up  above,  only  a 
portion  of  this  pressure  is  experienced,  much  of  the  heavy  air  ha\ing 
then  been  left  below ;  relieved  from  the  crush,  it  swells  to  a  larger 
bulk,  or  becomes  rarer.  A  current  of  air  climbing  the  sides  of  3Iont 
Blanc  from  the  plains  of  Italy  has,  by  the  time  it  rests  on  the 
summit,  escaped  one-half  the  pressure  it  orig-inally  sustamed,  and, 
accordingly,  has  become  twice  as  hght  and  thin.  But  scientific  men 
know,  that  when  air-like  bodies,  M'hich  they  call  gases,  get  rarer, 
they  also  get  colder.  The  heat  which  made  them  warm  while  in  a 
denser  state,  is  absorbed  into  their  substance — as  water  is  drawn 
out  of  sight  into  an  empty  sponge— and  is  employed  in  the  hidden 
or  latent  state  in  keepmg  them  rare.  Having  lost  their  sensible 
heat  by  the  act  of  rarefaction,  they  accordingly  become  very  cold. 
This,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  ice  and  snow  in  regions 
that  are  elevated  so  far  toAvards  the  burning  sun  when  it  crosses 
above  them  at  noon.  Air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  locahties, 
continually'  arrives  from  a  lower  level  where  it  had  been  more 
subjected  to  compression,  and  is  therefore  always  in  a  state  of 
recently  effected  expansion.  Rare  air  requires  more  of  the 
principle  of  heat  to  be  hidden  away  in  it,  in  a  closely  combined 
and  insensible  condition,  to  keep  it  in  its  existing  form,  than  dense 
air  does.  Heat  that  was  before  sensible  as  warmth,  is  conse- 
quently absorbed  and  rendered  inappreciable  by  the  act  of  expan- 
sion ;  and  the  air  that  has  lost  its  sensible  heat,  of  necessity  becomes 
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cold ;  the  "\vntery  vapour  that  was  associated  with  it  freezes  into 
snow,  and  falls  on  the  mountain-top.  More  snow  is  deposited  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  melt  durinof  cloudless  days,  an 
accumulation,  therefore,  takes  place,  which  cling-s  to  the  rock.  The 
air  does  not  get  warmed  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  immediate 
rajs  of  the  sun — because,  in  the  lirst  place,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
sunbeams  pass  throug-h  clear  air  withmit  leaving*  any  of  their 
warmth  in  it ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  sun's  heat  is 
consumed,  when  it  reaches  the  sohd  surface  the  air  hes  in  contact 
with,  not  in  wanning  that  surface,  hut  in  melting-  as  m.uch  of  the 
snovv  as  it  can.  So  long  as  any  snovr  remains,  the  surface-tempera- 
ture must  be  kept  down  to  the  point  of  frost.  The  spare  heat  of  the 
sunshine  flows  down  the  mountain  in  streams  of  freshly  melted 
"water,  instead  of  ascending  in  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it 
would  if  there  were  no  snow.  Lofty  mountain-tops  are  for  ever 
white,  because  they  are  always  surrounded  by  air  cold  from  recent 
rarefaction — because  they  are  already  furnished  with  an  exhaustless 
ice-store  for  the  sun  to  expend  its  burning  beams  upon — and  because 
the  air  cannot  be  warmed  directly  by  the  sun's  influence,  although 
filled  for  hours  by  the  most  scorching  solar  blaze. 

But  if  snow  continues  to  fall  at  intervals  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
mountains,  and,  Vv'ith  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  trifling 
waste  hot  sunny  days  eflect  in  it,  hes  there  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  what  becomes  ultimately  of  the  vast  accumulation?  Is 
the  White  Monarch  doomed  to  be  cnished  at  last  beneath  the 
augmenting"  masses  of  his  own  shining*  diadem,  or  has  he  some 
means  whereby  he  can  confine  its  increase  within  the  limits  of  a 
convenient  weiglit  ?  Do  snow-mountains  grow  for  ever,  or  has 
nature  said  to  them,  as  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  'Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further  '. '  The  eye  at  once  detects  the 
answer  to  this  interesting'  question  when  it  rests  on  any  of  the 
great  Alpine  ridges.  It  sees  not  only  the  widely-spread  snow- 
mantle  that  covers  the  highest  peaks,  but  it  also  notices  snow- 
fringes  hanging  down  therefrom  into  the  neighbouring  valleys. 
The  traveller  who  makes  the  tour  of  the  I\Iont  Blanc  group,  may 
count  no  less  than  thirty-four  such  festoons  of  ice  and  snow  project- 
ing far  dovvn  among  the  naked  rocks  and  the  uncovered  pastures 
of  the  lower  region,  some  of  them  even  reaching  to  the  central 
sti'eams  that  nui  through  the  great  lateral  valleys.  Wherever  a 
ravine  descends  between  the  transverse  secondary  ridges  that  are 
sent  off  from  the  snowy  mass,  these  pendants  appear.  Towards 
their  lower  extremities,  where  they  are  most  open  to  observation, 
the  snowy  substance  is  found  to  have  been  changed  into  hard 
translucent  ice  ;  on  this  account  they  are  called  g'laciers,  a  term 
derived  from  the  French  word  for  ice. 

But  glaciers  are  not  merely  pendants,  or  g-igantic  icicles :  they 
are  really  streams  of  mingled  snow  and  ice  setting  down — sluggishly, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  surely — from  the  great  snow-reservoire 
of  the  mountain-tops  into  the  natural  outlets  that  o-ape  around. 
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They  are,  in  fact,  tlie  means  whicii  nature  proviues  for  carrying"  off 
the  fiozen  accumulations  that  would  otherwise  lodge  for  ever 
where  deposited.  The  snow  that  falls  on  lofty  mountains  runs 
down  into  neig-hbouring-  valleys,  just  as  rain  does  when  it  falls  on 
lower  hills.  But  there  is  this  dilference  ia  the  two  cases — the  rain 
pours  off  freely  along-  the  declivities  as  it  falls,  while  the  snow 
clings  together  -uith  a  certain  amount  of  tenacious  obstinacy,  and 
only  yields  when  the  aug-menting  weig'ht  above  becomes  too  much 
for  its  powers  of  coherence.  The  lateral  ravines  of  the  moimtains, 
in  g-eneral,  open  into  the  lower  valleys  by  comparatively  nan'ow 
outlets,  so  that  the  downward  slip  is  checked  to  a  certain  degree. 
Wide-spread  masses  of  snow  have  to  scpieeze  through  conhned 
chamiels;  they  would  not  move  at  all  if  not  driven  to  do  so 
from  behind.  But  more  snow  falls  above ;  and  tons  upon  tons  of 
weight  are  added  to  the  load  already  sustained  where  the  mass 
meets  with  resistance.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  pressure,  and 
of  the  influence  of  alternate  thawing-  and  freezing  in  these  lower 
regions,  the  snow  has  become  changed  into  dense  ice  ;  but  even 
that  ice  must  yield.  Blocks  of  it,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  cannot 
stand  the  crush  of  miles  of  widely-spread  snow  lodged  against 
them  on  surfaces  that  incline  upwards  to  thousands  of  feet,  so 
they  crack,  and  twist,  and  squeeze,  until  at  last  they  are  forced 
onwards.  The  adamantine  substance  becomes  hke  softened  wax 
imder  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  runs  into  every 
g-uUy,  and  takes  the  foi-m  of  even'  rocky  obstacle  against  which  it 
is  thrust.  Sohdity,  after  all,  is  but  a  relative  quality,  and  depends 
as  much  on  the  circumstances  in  which  the  so-called  sohd  is 
placed,  as  on  its  internal  nature.  "Water  may  be  easily  poured  out 
of  a  jug,  but  ice  cannot  by  any  means  be  served  in  the  same  way. 
Natm-e,  however,  can  make  ice  pour  when  she  addresses  herself  to 
the  task.  A  body  that  seems  to  be  sohd,  proves  to  be  otherwise 
under  the  test  of  her  management.  Substances  vary  immensely 
in  their  consistency;  every  degree  of  transition  may  be  found 
between  absolute  solidity  and  perfect  fluidity.  Water  itself  is  a 
httJe  viscid,  for  it  runs  more  quickly  at  the  top  and  centre  of  a 
stream  than  it  does  at  the  bottom  and  sides ;  yet  it  readily  flows 
along-  a  declivity  that  sinks  six  inches  in  a  mile — one  part  in  a 
length  of  ten  thousand.  There  are  other  fluids  that  are  so  much 
thicker  they  will  not  flow  miless  they  rest  on  a  surface  inchned 
sixty  inches  in  a  mile ;  yet  other  substances  may  be  placed  on  a 
slope  that  rises  out  of  the  horizontal  several  degrees  without  their 
parts  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  slide  over  each  other ;  but  these 
begin  to  move  directly  if  a  suflicient  weight  is  made  to  act  upon 
them  from  above.  Pre.->sure,  then,  counteracts  their  tenacity.  Ice 
will  rest  motionless  on  inchned  planes  that  approach  more  than  half- 
way to  the  perpendicular,  if  the  bottom  of  the  mass  be  supported, 
until  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  the  weight  of  the  higher  portion 
is  more  than  the  coherency  of  the  lower  portion  can  sustain  ;  then 
the  whole  begins  to  move,  half  yielding  and  half  shding.  In  some 
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large  glaciers  where  the  snow-feeders  are  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  teiTnination  of  the  ice-stream,  the  ice  travels  from  between  the 
rocky  bamers  into  the  valley,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  in  the 
day/  It  has  been  calculated,  that  if  the  entire  frozen  mass  in  these 
were,  by  some  stroke  of  magic,  converted  all  at  once  into  water, 
the  bottom  would  begin  to  move  under  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
above,  at  the  rate  of  44,000,000  of  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Glacier  ice,  although  possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  fluidity, 
is  nevertheless,  then,  ■22,000,000  times  less  fluid  than  water.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  first  proved  that  the  ice  of  glaciers  really  does  flow 
down  their  channels  after  a  fashion.  He  watched  holes  dug  into 
different  parts  of  the  ice  of  the  iSIer  de  Glace,  through  a  small 
telescope  furnished  with  a  graduated  circle,  and  planted  in  a  fixed 
station  upon  the  rocky  bank,  and  he  found  that  these  marks  were 
carried  downwards  by  the  ice-stream  further  in  a  day  when  they 
were  on  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  than  when  on  the  upper ; 
and  that  they  also  travelled  faster  when  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel  than  when  near  its  side.  The  daily  progress  near  the 
top  of  this  g"lacier  amounts  to  about  ten  inches  ;  near  the  bottom^ 
to  about  sixteen  inches  at  the  side,  and  twents'-five  inches  in  the 
centre.  When  the  professor  was  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  the 
year  1832,  he  picked  up  some  fragments  of  wood  on  the  ice  that 
were  subsequently  identified  as  portions  of  a  ladder  the  illustrious 
naturahst  M.  de  Saussure  had  left  near  the  top  of  the  glacier  in 
1788,  when  he  spent  -eventeen  entire  days  beneath  the  canvas  of 
a  tent  pitched  at  the  Col  du  Geant.  The  movement  of  the  ice  was 
hy  this  means  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  16,500  feet  in  forty- 
four  years,  giving  an  average  rate  of  about  375  feet  of  advance 
for  each  year.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  a  block  of  granite 
discharged  into  one  of  the  head-feeders  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  would  be  now  just  about  making  its  escape 
from  the  lower  termination  of  the  ice. 

Large  glaciers,  such  as  the  3Ier  de  Glace,  project  quite  into  the 
cultivated  valleys,  and  often,  after  a  series  of  cold  and  wet 
seasons,  turn  up  the  turf  before  their  advancing  toes,  which  then 
act  as  if  they  were  gigantic  ploughshares,  worked  from,  above 
by  the  strengthened  spirits  of  the  frozen  heights.  In  warmer 
and  drier  times,  the  glacier,  however,  retreats  instead  of  advan- 
cing. The  ice  at  its  extremity  is  then  melted  away  more  quickly 
than  a  fresh  supply  is  brought  down  from  above.  Occasionally, 
the  glacier  toe  neither  advances  nor  retires  among  the  cultivated 
grounds,  just  as  much  frozen  substance  being  melted  off  from 
beneath  as  is  broug-ht  down  from  above.  Then  the  richest  pro- 
fusion of  summer-flowers  may  often  be  seen,  hanging"  almost  in 
contact  with  the  frigid  mass.  The  water  that  results  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  flows  off  from  the  glacier  as  a  sparkling  stream, 
issuing,  in  most  instances,  from  a  crystal  cavern  that  is  hollowed 
beneath. 

The  snow  that  is  deposited  on  the  top  and  sides  of  Mont  Blanc 
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settles  gradually  down  into  all  the  ravines  and  gullies  that  lie 
between  the  prominent  ridges  and  buttresses,  consolidating-  into 
ice  as  it  goes,  and  pressing*  onwards  quite  into  the  lateral  yalleys. 
Two  of  these  frozen  streams  present  their  extremities  in  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni ;  two  others  appear  in  the  Allee  Blanche ;  and  two 
others  issue  into  the  Valley  of  Montjoie,  beyond  the  arm  that 
stretches  to  Mont  Lacha.  The  white  mantle  of  the  monarch 
is  looped  up  into  folds  as  it  descends  towards  his  feet ;  and  the 
folds  that  fall  in  front,  betAveen  the  arms  and  towards  Chamouni, 
are  called  the  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnay,  while  those 
v/hich  fall  behind,  into  the  Allee  Blanche,  are  termed  the  glaciers 
of  Brenva  and  Miage.  The  towering  forai  that  shines  on  the  eye, 
so  far  in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  is,  after  all,  but  a  huge  pile  of 
snow,  collected  upon  a  cluster  of  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  gliding' 
down  into  the  natural  ravines  that  exist  between.  On  the 
Chamouni  side,  the  slope  of  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  is  so 
g'entle,  that  the  snow  is  able  to  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  rock 
everywhere,  excepting  upon  the  verv*  summits  of  a  few  isolated 
peaks  that  just  penetrate  through  the  frozen  mass.  Towards  the 
Allee  Blanche  the  inclination  is  so  much  more  rapid,  that  vast 
precipices  of  granite  present  themselves  to  view  in  all  their  rugged 
nakedness.  When  seen  under  this  aspect,  the  White  Mountain 
seems  scarcely  to  deserve  its  name.  Owing  to  the  difference  of 
the  slopes  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  towards  Piedmont,  the  glacier 
ice  advances  much  further  in  one  lateral  valley  than  it  does  in  the 
otlier.  It  stops  some  distance  short  of  the  central  stream  in  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni ;  but  in  the  Allee  Blanche  it  is  pushed  quite 
across  the  valley,  and  in  one  place  thrust  far  up  against  the 
opposite  cliff.  In  1818,  the  ice  of  the  glacier  of  Brenva  overthrew 
a  small  chapel  built  300  feet  high  on  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

Courted  and  frequejited  as  the  regal  White  Mountain  of 
Chamouni  now  is,  a  short  centuiy  ago  it  was  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  valleys.  The  earliest  notice  of  it 
in  print  occurs  in  an  old  book  describing  a  visit  of  Dr  Richard 
Pococke  to  Chamouni  in  1743.  His  attention  seems  to  have  been 
caught  by  its  ap]iearance  and  magnificent  dimensions.  Seventeen 
years  after  Dr  Pococke's  visit,  the  gTeat  philosopher  of  Geneva, 
M.  de  Saussure,  was  haunting  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
casting  his  longing  eyes  on  its  tempting  summit.  In  1760,  he 
offered  a  reward  to  any  adventurous  chamois  -  hunter  who 
would  find  him  a  practical  ront^e  for  accomplishing  the  ascent. 
Incited  by  the  offer,  Pierre  Simon  of  Chamouni  twice  attempted 
to  scale  the  slippeiy  mass :  once  from  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
once  from  the  glacier  of  Bossons.  Both  attempts,  hov/ever, 
issued  in  failures.  In  1775,  four  Chamouniards  penetrated 
some  way  into  the  gTeat  valley  of  snow,  from  which  the  glaciers 
of  Bossons  and  Taconnay  descend.  They  found  this  route  free 
from  all  mechanical  obstacles  that  could  have  arrested  their  pro- 
gress, but    they  were   so   completely  overcome  bv  fatis'ue    and 
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oppression,  due,  as  tliey  thought,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun'ri  rays 
in  the  confined  valleY,  but  which,  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  a  then 
unrecognised  influence — the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  in  so  elevated 
a  regimi — that  they  abandoned  their  undertaking  in  despair.  In 
1783^  three  other'  guides  from  Chamouni  reached  the  same 
position,  by  the  same  route,  but  they  also  were  beaten  by  their 
novel  sensations,  and  returned,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  to  breathe  long  in  the  suiiocating  place.  It  was 
one  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  who  amused  j\I.  de  Saussure  so 
much  by  declaring,  that  if  he  ever  ventured  up  ag-ain,  he  vrould 
take  nothing  else  with  him  but  a  parasol  and  a  smelling-bottle. 
In  1784,  two  chamois-hunters  followed  their  game,  in  the  ardour 
of  the  chase,  so  far  up  the  glacier  of  Bionnassay,  which  lies  behind 
the  arm  that  descends  from  the  Dome  du  Goute,  that  they 
beheved  themselves  to  be  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away  from  the 
top  of  the  central  summit.  A  few  days  afterwards,  M.  Bourrit,  a 
friend  of  ^I.  de  Saussure,  induced  them  to  return  upon  their  steps, 
and  this  time  they  declared  they  went  so  high  that  they  saw  the 
summit  only  divided  from  them  by  a  single  narrow  ravine  of 
snow.  The  next  year,  M.  de  Saussure  endeavoured  to  repeat  this 
feat  under  their  guidance.  He  had  a  hut  of  stones  built  at  the 
base  of  the  Aiguille  du  G  oute,  a  peak  placed  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  just  beneath  the  left  shoulder,  and  passed  the  night  there. 
The  next  day  the  party  climbed  to  a  considerable  elevation  up  the 
steep  precipices  of  the  '.  Viguille,  but  they  found  such  a  profusion  of 
freshly  fallen  snow,  that  "they  were  obliged  to  desist  long  before 
they  reached  the  last  year's  station  of  the  guides. 

In  1786,  three  guides  scaled  the  Aiguille  du  Goute  from  the 
glacier  of  Bionnassay,  and  at  last  stood  upon  the  Dome  du  Goute, 
with  a  narrow  ridge  before  them  leading  to  the  summit.  This 
ridge,  however,  was  flanked  on  either  hand  by  such  fearful 
precipices,  and  aflbrded  such  precarious  footing  on  its  edge,  that 
even  these  bold  and  practised  mountaineers  dared  not  attempt 
to  traverse  it.  They  returned  to  Chamouni  by  the  glacier  of 
Bossons ;  but  during  the  descent,  one  of  the  party,  Jacques 
Balmat,  strayed  from  his  companions  in  search  of  crystals,  was 
caught  in  a  storm,  and  found  himself  unable  to  rejoin  them.  He 
squatted  in  a  hole  in  the  snow  through  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  finding  that  he  had  abundance  of  time  on  his  hands,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  explore  a  httle  on  his  own  account  before 
he  went  down  to  Chamouni.  He  reached  his  home  in  safety  in  the 
evening,  but  was  ill  for  some  days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  exposure  he  had  suff'ered.  He  WuS  attended  during 
his  indisposition  by  a  physician  of  the  place,  Dr  Paccard ;  to  this 
gentleman  he  stated  his  strong-  conviction,  that  he  had  found  a 
route  to  the  summit  that  might  be  easily  passed.  Having  com- 
pletely recovered  from  his  illness,  in  the  Aug-ust  of  the  same  year, 
he  took  his  physician  with  him  to  point  out  the  route  he  had 
named.     The  adventurous  pair  slept  on  the  top  of  the  Montague 
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de  la  Cote,  the  narrow,  steep,  pine-covered  ridge  of  rock  that 
separates  the  glacier  of  Bossons  from  the  glacier  of  Taconnav. 
At  half-past  six  the  next  evening,  that  of  the  8th  of  August,  they 
planted  their  victorious  feet  on  the  hitherto  inaccessible  crown  of 
the  Monarch,  and  returned  safely  to  their  resting-place  of  the 
previous  day,  by  midnight.  In  July  1787,  Balmat  once  more 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  then  summoned  M.  de 
Saussure  to  make  the  long'-desired  ascent  under  his  guidance.  The 
eager  philosopher  came  at  the  call.  On  the  Ijit  of  August,  he  slept 
at  Balmat's  old  night-station,  on  the  La  Cote  mountain,  with  a 
train  of  eighteen  guides.  The  next  night,  the  party  passed  under 
a  tent  amidst  the  remnants  of  old  avalanches,  half-way  up  the  great 
snow  valley  that  looks  towards  Chamouni.  On  the  third  day,  he 
erected  his  instruments  of  scientific  research  on  the  spot  he  so 
earnestly  longed  to  reach,  and  remained  nearly  four  hours  Vvatch- 
ing  their  indications.  At  length  the  iMountain  ^Monarch  was  fairly 
vanquished,  and  from  this  time  his  neck  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  man.  Scarcely  a  year  now  passes 
without  some  fresh  assailant  leaving  the  marks  of  his  feet  upon 
the  diadem  so  spotless  in  olden  time.  In  18-27,  when  Mr  Auldjo 
was  at  Chamouni,  fourteen  successful  ascents  were  upon  record  in 
the  travellers'  book,  independently  of  the  mere  amateur  visits  of 
guides ;  since  then,  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  has  become  a  spot  of 
fashionable  resort.  One  summer  season,  a  party  of  law-students 
go  to  drink  champagiie  there  ;  another,  some  sage  selects  it  as  a 
convenient  place  for  proving  his  apparatus ;  next,  a  popular 
writer  climbs  up  to  find  incidents  for  his  page ;  and  then  an 
artist  mounts  with  his  pencils,  to  enjoy  a  morning's  uninterrupted 
sketching.  Ten  very  interesting  views  of  g-jacier  scenes,  selected 
from  an  ascent  made  by  Mr  J.  D.  H.  Browne  in  185-2,  have 
recently  been  issued  by  the  publisher,  Mr  Maclean.  The  last 
ascent  of  the  mountain  was  made  in  September  1853  by  Mr 
Macgregor  and  Mr  Shuldham,  two  Engiishmen,  who  then  were 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  travellers  that  had  accomplished 
the  feat. 

The  route  now  universally  followed  by  the  aspirants  for  Mont 
Blanc  distinction,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  was  first 
struck  out  by  Balmat  in  1786.  It  hes,  in  the  main,  along  the 
course  of  the  great  snow  valley  that  looks  towards  Chamouni. 
This  valley  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  the  descending  ridges 
or  spurs  that  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  constituting  the 
Monarch's  arms.  The  right-hand  ridge  consists  of  two  prominent 
masses,  called  respectively  the  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul,  and  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  of  the  spur  of  the  latter,  which  subsides  hito 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni.  The  left-hand  ridge  is  composed  of  two 
corresponding  peaks,  the  Dome  du  Goute  and  the  Aigiiille  du 
Goute,  and  of  a  descending  spur  from  the  latter.  The  road  takes 
the  rocky  bank,  on  the  Chamouni  side  of  the  ice-stream  that  flows 
out  from  this  snow  vallev,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du 
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Midi,  and  then  descends  to  the  surface  of  perpetual  sno\r.  The 
month  of  Aug'ust  is  deemed  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  attempt- 
ing: the  ascent ;  but  even  then  the  enterprise  is  never  undertaken, 
miless  the  wind  has  been  blowing-  steadily  from  the  north  for  two 
or  three  days  through  a  cloudless  sky.  Each  adventurous  traveller 
is  required  by  the  company  of  Chamouni  giiides  to  take  at  least 
four  personal  attendants  with  him  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  this 
stipulation  is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  one,  where  it  often  happens 
that  the  adventurer  who  begins  the  excursion  by  marching  out  of 
Chamouni  with  erect  head  and  bold  step,  ends  it  by  being  carried 
almost  bodily  up  the  final  slope  of  the  slippery  heig'ht.  The  guides 
receive  each  100  francs  (about  four  g'uineas)  for  their  fee,  and 
have  ail  their  physical  wants  supplied  for  them  dm'ing  the  expedi- 
tion. Those  who  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Alpine  appetites 
would  be  greatl}'  surprised  to  see  the  list  of  the  provision  that  is 
deemed  essential  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink  alone.  When 
Mr  Albert  Smith's  party  made  the  ascent,  the  supply  for  twenty 
individuals  for  the  two  days  consisted,  among  other  things,  of  four 
legs  and  four  shoulders  of  mutton,  one  joint  of  beef,  six  joints  of 
veal,  forty-six  fowls,  ten  cheeses,  twenty  large  loaves,  ninety- 
three  bottles  of  wine,  and  three  bottles  of  brandy.  Besides  these 
articles  of  direct  consumption,  a  change  of  clothes  and  firewood 
are  carried  up  to  insure  the  comforts  of  dry  skins  and  warmth 
during  the  night-bivouac,  that  must  of  necessity  be  made  in  the 
elevated  region  far  abc  e  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  ascent,  a  troop  of  auxihary  porters 
accompanies  the  party,  to  keep  the  guides  fresh  for  the  time  when 
their  strength  will  be  most  severely  taxed.  The  start  takes  place 
about  seven  in  the  morning*,  and  the  cavalcade  moves  in  stragghng' 
order  up  a  steep  gi'assy  hill  that  leads  towards  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  along  the  left  or  eastern  margin  of  the  glacier  of  Bossons. 
A  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  sea-level,  the  last  habitation  on  the 
mountain's  side,  the  hut  or  Chalet  of  Para,  is  passed.  Beyond 
this  hut,  an  hour's  toilsome  climbing  on  a  rocky  path  conducts  to 
an  enormous  block  of  graniie  christened  the  Pointed  Stone  (Pien-e 
Pointue).  Here  the  main  buttress,  along*  whose  crast  the  ascent 
has  hitherto  lain,  is  left,  because  the  glacier  of  the  Pelerins  shoots 
down  from  the  heig'hts  of  the  Aiguille  du  31idi  across  it.  The 
track,  therefore,  turns  towards  the  icy  stream  that  has  been  for 
some  time  seen  glittering  far  below  in  a  ravine  to  the  right.  In 
order  to  reach  the  ice,  a  narrow  slippery  ledge,  worn  in  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  the  chff  by  goats,  has  to  be  traversed,  the 
left  shoulder  rubbing  the  hard  rock,  and  the  rig  ht  foot  quite  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  that  dips  sheer  down  to  the  glacier  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  Arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  difficult  path, 
the  party  stands  on  a  vast  mound  of  large  fragments  of  granite 
mixed  up  with  gravel,  pounded  ice,  and  mud.  This  mound,  or 
lateral  moraine,  as  it  is  called,  is  formed  of  the  rocky  masses  that 
have  been  thrown  off  from  the  frozen  stream  in  its  downward 
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progress,  either  during-  tlie  ordinary  process  of  melting,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  chance  overflow  at  seasons  of  unusual  fulness. 
Along  the  course  of  this  broken  and  rugged  causeway  the  expedi- 
tion scrambles,  until  at  last  it  hnds  itself  directly  beneath  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi.  Here  there  is  a  large  mass  of  granite,  called  by 
the  guides  the  Ladder-stone  (Pierre  a  TEchelle).  The  fragment 
receives  this  name  because  the  descent  is  finally  made  from  it  to 
the  ice.  At  the  Ladder-stone  the  party  halts  to  breakfast,  and 
after  a  hasty  meal  the  porters  turn  over  their  loads  to  the  guides, 
who  have  thenceforth  to  bear  their  own  burdens.  The  auxiharies 
then  track  back  to  Chamouni,  and  the  main  body  of  the  expedition 
resumes  its  way. 

Between  the  shelving  side  of  the  glacier  ice  and  the  inclined 
surface  of  the  moraine,  a  sort  of  channel  is  formed  which  has  now 
to  be  passed.  Throug-h  this  channel  the  party  plunges,  and  then 
at  last  stands  upon  the  frozen  glacier  itself.  The  traveller  now 
sees  before  him  a  wide  waste  of  snow  stretching-  continuously 
upwards  with  an  apparently  easy  slope.  Some  uiiles  within  this 
waste,  l>vo  small  isolated  pinnacles  of  rock  are  just  discernible 
where  they  project  above  the  monotonous  surface  of  whiteness. 
These  pinnacles  he  watches  with  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  towards 
them  he  is  told  his  course  has  now  to  be  shaped.  Near  the  top  of 
the  largest  of  them  the  party  will  have  to  find  refuge  and  repose 
during'  the  darkness  of  the  approaching  nig'ht.  From  some  strange 
fancy  or  other,  this  rocky  pyramid  has  been  designated  the  Grand 
3Iulet. 

The  frozen  slope  that  has  to  be  traversed  before  this  beacon  m 
the  waste  can  be  reached,  is  not,  however,  a  smooth  and  level 
plam,  as  it  seems  to  be  when  contemplated  from  a  distance.  As 
soon  as  the  traveller  stands  upon  it,  he  finds  himself  suiTounded 
by  forms  of  fearful  irregularity.  Jagged  walls  of  ice,  yawning 
chasms  that  plunge  hundreds  of  feet  down,  and  huge  masses  of 
half-consolidated  snow,  the  remnants  of  old  avalanches,  that  have 
been  launched  at  some  previous  time  from  the  heights  above,  are  all 
mingled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  district  through  which  the  brave  guides  have  now  to  force 
their  way. 

Of  all  the  various  obstacles  with  which  the  path  of  the  hardy 
adventurers  is  beset,  when  once  they  are  faii-ly  launched  on  the 
glacier,  what  is  technically  called  'the  crevice"  is  the  one  that 
is  most  frequently  and  constantly  met.  A  crevice  is  a  rent,  more 
or  less  wide,  passing  down  in  the  substance  of  the  ice  often 
to  the  depth  of  100  or  200  feet,  and  gaping  above  to  a  pro- 
portional extent.  Rents  of  this  nature  are  caused  in  consequence 
of  the  half-rigid,  inflexible  material  being  pushed  along  over  an 
irregular  surface.  A  mass  of  ice  may  have  its  back  broken  across 
a  prominent  ridge,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  its  own 
substance,  just  as  a  match  of  wood  may  be  broken  by  pressing  its 
ends  while  it  is  laid  over  the  edofe  of  a  table.     In  the  higher  parts 
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of  the  Alpine  valley?,  the  g-lacier  consists  of  ^vhat  is  termed  neve — 
that  is,  consolidated  snow.  It  is  not  perfect  ice,  for  it  is  opaque, 
possesses  distinct  marks  of  stratification,  and  has  a  dull  white 
lustre,  instead  of  being-  of  a  greenish  transparent  hue,  and  of  a  uni- 
formly crystalline  texture.  It  is  deiicient  in  compactness  and  density, 
and,  consequently,  is  readily  torn  when  subjected  to  violence. 
As  it  is  pressed  down  through  naiTow  channels,  and  among-  all 
sorts  of  irreg-ularly  placed  obstacles,  it  becomes  here  squeezed  up 
into  rigid  crystal  waves,  and  there  torn  asunder  into  yawning- 
chasms.  Sometimes  one  part  of  the  mass  sticks  fast,  while  a  lower 
portion  moves  on  by  its  own  weight ;  a  rent  is  then,  of  course, 
necessarily  formed.  All  chasms  of  this  kind,  however,  disappear 
as  the  frozen  mass  glides  on  ;  their  sides  are  crushed  in  when  new 
obstacles  are  encountered  in  front,  and  new  fissures  open  out  in  the 
old  positions.  Strange  to  say.  the  crevices  seem  to  be  stationary, 
although  the  ice  in  which  they  are  found  is  continually  advancing". 
The  experienced  g'uides  look  for  their  unwelcome  presence  year 
after  year  in  the  same  situations,  and  rarely  fail  to  find  what  they 
look  for,  any  more  than  they  do  the  peaks  and  ridg-es  of  the 
immovable  rocks  that  are  grouped  around. 

The  crevices  liaA'e  usually  smooth,  perpendicular  walls ;  but 
sometimes  their  sides  are  hollowed  out  into  most  exquisite  caverns, 
filled  with  tender  green  light,  that  is  admitted  through  their  ovm 
crystal  roofs,  and  adorned  with  columnar  icicles  which  pass  quite 
to  their  floors,  and  look,  consequently,  hke  pillars  of  support 
desig-ned  by  art.  Round  the  bases  of  these  pillars,  little  pools  of 
the  clearest  water  collect,  until  the  fluid  begins  to  gurg-le  away  in 
spiral  cascades  through  some  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  cave.  The 
bottom  of  the  crevice  looks  mostly  as  if  it  were  foi-med  of  a  sohd 
structure  of  snow ;  but  wo  to  the  confiding  passenger  who  trusts 
the  weight  of  his  body  to  the  treacherous  support !  In  most  cases, 
the  visible  surface  is  nothing  but  a  thin  film  of  ice,  that  breaks 
through  under  the  slightest  touch,  revealing  an  abyss  of  fathomless 
depth  beneath.  These  cavernous  spaces  are  all,  of  course,  excavated 
by  the  influence  of  the  water  that  trickles  down  from  the  sun- 
melted  surface  above.  There  is  nothing-  more  feared  by  the  guides 
than  these  treacherous  surfaces  and  invisible  cavities,  which  too 
often  the  most  wary  eye  cannot  detect  until  it  is  too  late.  Haii- 
breadth  escapes  from  their  dangers  are  on  record,  almost  without 
number.  One  occuiTed  in  De  Saussure's  ascent  of  ]Mont  Blanc. 
Three  guides  had  been  sent  forward  from  the  night-station  at  the 
top  of  the  La  Cote  ridge  to  reconnoitre  the  g'lacier.  They  had 
advanced  some  way  along-  the  apparently  firm  surface  of  snow, 
being  providentially  tied  together  by  a  rope,  when  suddenly  a 
space,  seven  feet  wide,  opened  out  round  ^larie  Coutet,  the 
central  one  of  the  three,  revealing  to  him  as  he  hung-  between  his 
companions,  an  abyss  that  seemed  to  have  neither  sides  nor  bottom. 
In  Mr  Browne's  series  of  illustrations,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
representation  of  an  incident  of  this  nature.     One  of  the  guides  is 
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seen  just  disappearing*  through  the  snow,  as  he  falls  into  a  hidden 
chasm.  The  poor  fellow  went  down  some  feet,  and  was  then 
fortiT^-i^telT  staved  from  a  further  descent  in  consequence  of  the 
"inmdle  of  tirewood  that  was  fastened  across  his  shoulders  getting- 
vredg-ed  in  between  the  walls  of  the  crevice.  He  was  drawn  up 
from  his  perilous  situation  half-dead  with  terror,  by  the  aid  of  the 
batons  of  his  companions. 

To  g'uard  as  much  as  possible  against  this  species  of  accident, 
the  adventurers  are  always  tied  tog-ether  by  a  rope  passed  round 
each  of  their  bodies,  so  long-  as  they  are  treading-  upon  parts  of  the 
glacier  that  are  known  to  be  fraught  with  dang-er.  3Ir  Auldjo 
owed  his  life  to  this  precaution,  when  he  made  the  ascent  in  1827. 
The  Jjarty,  strung-  tog-ether  in  this  way,  was  ascending-  an  icy 
slope  that  lay  between  two  fissures,  and  that  was  bevelled  off  con- 
siderably towards  one  of  them,  when,  all  in  a  moment,  he  lost  his 
footing-,  and  found  himself  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  baton 
in  the  other,  g-liding  rapidly  towards  the  lower  of  the  two  chasms. 
To  his  extreme  horror,  he  saw  his  feet  hanging-  over  the  precipice, 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  an-est  him  in  his  involuntary  slide. 
A  g-entle  pull  of  the  rope  then  stopped  him.  His  self-possessed 
companions  had  taken  care  to  get  themselves  firmly  planted  on  the 
.slipper\'  declivity,  by  means  of  their  ice-poles,  before  they  allowed 
the  impulse  of  his  falling  weig-ht  to  be  communicated  to  their 
bodies.  They  then  coolly  told  him  he  must  manage  to  pick  himself 
up  while  they  stood  firm.  The  shghtest  haste  or  indiscretion  at 
this  critical  moment  might  have  sufficed  to  hurry  the  whole  band 
to  inevitable  destruction.  The  rope  performs  all  sorts  of  strang-e 
services  upon  the  glacier :  the  inexpert  traveller  is  often  hoisted 
by  its  means  over  places  where  his  own  organs  of  progTession 
would  prove  of  small  avail.  "When  a  fissure  is  encountered  with 
a  thin  film  of  snow  spanning  it  in  bridge-like  fashion,  and 
yet  looking  so  frail  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  any  hving 
creature  heavier  than  a  mouse  could  pass  over  it  in  safety,  one  of 
the  guides  constitutes  himself  a  forlorn-hope,  and  laying  himself 
down  at  full  length,  manag-es  to  crawl  or  scriggle  across.  His 
companions  then  convert  themselves  into  natural  sledges  :  they 
stretch  themselves  out  on  their  backs,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
snow-bridge,  and  one  adroit  pull  of  the  rope  brings  them  flying 
over  with  the  loose  snow  surg-ing  before  them  like  foam. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  crevice  is  met  with  which  proves  too 
much  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  guides.  If  its  width  be 
small,  and  no  snow-bridges  can  be  found,  they  lay  their  batons  down 
side  by  side  over  its  gaping  mouth,  and  walk  over  them.  If  the 
fissure  prove  wider,  and  unmanageable  in  this  way,  they  make  a 
long  detour  round  its  side  until  they  can  circumvent  one  of  its 
ends,  or  they  descend  into  it,  bj'  cutting  steps  on  one  of  its  walls, 
and  then  mount  the  other  by  a  similar  contrivance.  Mr  Auldjo's 
printed  narrative  contains  a  picture  of  his  party  crossing  a  chasm 
along  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  vast  ice-block  that  was  lodged  in 
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the  rent.     This  wonderful  passag-e  was  made  by  means  of  hand- 

and-foot  holes  cut  by  the  first  guide,  as  he  clung-  to  his  advanced 

position  on  the  smooth  wall  of  the  wedg-ed-in  mass.     The  natural 

bridg-es  so  commonly  seen  spanning-  the  crevices  of  the  g-lacier, 

are,  of  course,  structures  that  have  been  formed  by  the  avalanche. 

They  are  fragments  of  snow-slips  that  have  come  down  from 

above,  and  that  have  had  their  course  stopped  by  the  projecting 

edge  of  the  fissure.     I\Iasses  of  sohd  rock  sometimes  lodge  in  the 

same  way.     Continually  huge  stones  may  be  observed  bounding 

from  the  heights  above,  and  rolhng-  along  the  icy  slopes  until  they 

plunge  into  the  depths   of  some   gaping   crack.      These   buried 

masses,   however,   reappear  agaui  upon  the  upper  surface  long 

before  they  are  cast  out  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  frozen  mass, 

for  the  ice  is  subject  to  a  continued  and  g-radual  waste  from  the 

direct  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.     This  superficial  melting 

sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  foot  in  the  week,  during 

summer.     The  fact  is   rendered  very  evident  in  many  places, 

where  large  tables   of   solid  granite  may  be  seen   to  be  borne 

up  higher  and  higher  day  after  day  on  crystal  stems,  until  at 

last    the   stem  gets  too   shm  to  support   its    burden,  when   the 

block    topples   over  to  the  lower  surface,  and  beg-ins  forthAvith 

to  form  another  pedestal,  and  to  mount  again.     Large    masses 

of  sohd   substance  protect  the  ice   directly  beneath  them  from 

the  sun's  rays,  which  go  on,  nevertheless,  eroding  and  carving 

away  the   surrounding  mass.      Singularly  enough,  small  light 

bodies,  such  as  leaves,  exert  an  opposite  influence.     They  absorb 

the   sun's   heat,    and   communicate  it   directly  to   the  ice   they 

cover,  and  thus  hollow  out  holes  for  their  own  reception.     The 

glacier  is  as  self-willed  as  it  is  strong-.     When  tons  of  granite  are 

cast  violently  down  from  lofty  heights  upon  its  surface,  it  rejects 

them  from  its  bosom,  and  hoists  them  up  on  sohd  pillars  of  its 

substance ;  but  when  thin  filmy  membranes  that  do  not  weigh 

grains,  are  gently  deposited  by  the  summer  wind,  it  sucks  them 

into  its  hidden  depths.     In  large  glaciers,  a  huge  pile  of  rocky 

fragments   that  have   been   broken   oif  from   some    promontory 

projecting  between  two  higher  feeders,  is  often  trailed  along-  upon 

the  central  portion  of  the  lower  stream ;  then  b}"  slow  degrees  the 

pile  gets  reared  on  an  icy  base  that  grows  higher  and  higher  as 

it  descends,  until  at  last  a  continuous  ridge,  seventy  or  eighty  feet 

high,  is  formed.     These  singular  i-ibs  of  combined  ice  and  rock 

are  called  medial  moraines,  and  look  like  wonderful  causeways, 

reared  by  some  old  race  of  g-iants  to  sei-ve  as  highways  of  traflic  to 

the  upper  frozen  world.    The  rocky  ingredient-  of  these  ridges  are 

cast  ofi"  from  the  ice  at  the  extremity  of  the  glacier,  year  after  year, 

until  in  some  places  mounds  of  incredible  dimensions  are  formed. 

These  mounds  are  desig-nated  by  the  name  of  terminal  moraines. 

The  party  of  guides  and  travellers  engaged  in  attempting  the 

ascent  of  the  mountain,  slowl^y  make   their  way  among  these 

various  difficulties  of  its  icy  slopes.     Tied  tos^ether  by  their  ropes, 
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and  leaning-  on  their  trusty  alpen-stocks,  they  march  on  in  single 
file  throug-ii  fissures  and  up  precipices,  where  the  inexperienced 
eye  would  deem  all  progress  impossible.  At  last,  after  four  or 
five  hours  of  incessant  toil  upon  the  glacier,  they  cross  one  more 
chasm,  and  climb  one  more  shppery  hill,  and  then  joyfully  halt 
at  the  base  of  the  Grand  Mulct.  This  friendly  pyramid  of  rock  is 
evidentl}''  one  of  the  terminal  peaks  of  the  granite  ridge  of  La  Cote, 
the  buttress  that  separates  the  g'laciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnay, 
and  which  here  crops  out  ag-ain  through  the  snow,  after  having- 
been  concealed  beneath  it  for  some  way.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  loose  slabs  piled  up  on  each  other,  and  rising  300  feet  above  the 
glacier  in  front,  and  about  80  feet  behind,  where  the  ice  is  heaped 
to  a  higher  level.  A  little  below  its  top,  a  flat  shelf,  5  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  long,  is  placed.  To  this  ledge  the  party  climbs,  and 
there  the  bivouac  for  the  night  is  prepared.  The  stores  are 
unpacked,  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  evening  meal  is  made  ready 
by  some  member  of  the  company  who  believes  himself  to  have  a 
special  talent  for  the  culinary  art.  Having*  done  justice  to  this 
repast,  the  refreshed  band  now  watches  the  beautiful  tints  of 
evening'  as  they  change  and  fade  on  the  wide  prospect  around. 
After  sunset,  arrangements  for  a  few  hours'  rest  are  completed. 
The  guides  place  their  batons  in  a  sloping'  position  against  the 
wall  of  rock  which  forms  the  back  of  their  shelf,  and  then  convert 
the  space  beneath  into  an  extemporaneous  tent  by  stretching  a 
sheet  over  them.  Into  this  they  now  pack  themselves,  and  soon 
are  buried  in  heavy  sleep. 

The  traveller,  however,  who  makes  his  bed  on  the  Grand  IMulet 
for  the  first  time,  feels  very  little  incHuation  for  sleep.  He  peeps 
round  the  edge  of  the  sheet  to  see  the  stars  blazing  through  the 
thin  clear  au*  like  mimic  fires.  He  hstens,  and  he  almost  fancies 
he  can  hear  the  stillness,  the  sense  of  absolute  quiet  is  so  unlike 
anything-  he  has  ever  experienced  before.  The  thousand  httle  rills 
of  water  that  have  been  leaping  and  running  through  the  day,  like 
pulses  of  giacier-hfe,  are  now  all  hushed ;  every  tiny  stream  is 
dried — every  miniature  cascade  is  stopped.  But  all  at  once  the 
quiet  is  broken ;  a  low,  rushing  murmur  breaks  on  the  ear,  and 
continues  for  a  few  seconds,  then  ends  in  a  softened  crash.  That  is 
the  rush  of  the  avalanche.  Some  huge  precipice  of  snow  has  slidden 
down  into  the  ravine,  and  buried  the  surface  of  yesterday  beneath 
its  crumbling  mass.  If  the  hstening  traveller  had  been  there, 
instead  of  upon  his  lofty  perch  of  rock,  he  would  have  heard  his 
last  earthly  sound,  and  drawn  his  last  earthly  breath.  Through 
the  long  hours  of  darkness,  this  feaiful  thought  is  kept  present  to 
his  startled  mind,  by  repeated  peals  of  the  same  dread  music 
bursting  at  inteiwals  upon  the  solemn  silence.  Sleep  is  effectually 
banished,  although  the  weary  frame  stands  greatly  in  need  of  its 
beneficent  service  ;  and  it  is  felt  to  be  even  a  relief  when  the 
guides  begin  to  stir,  long  before  daybreak,  in  preparation  for  their 
morning's  start. 
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As  poon  as  the  entire  party  is  once  more  on  the  alert,  all  super- 
fluous bag'erag'e  is  stowed  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock,  A  few 
essential  articles  alone  are  made  into  compact  bundles,  which  are 
fairly  distributed  amono-  the  guides.  If  the  moonlight  does  not 
chance  to  be  very  strong-,  one  or  two  lanterns  are  lit,  and  the  ropes 
being- adjusted,  and  the  alpen-stocks  resumed,  the  long- file  descends 
to  the  ice.  to  enter  once  more  upon  the  conflict  with  its  dang-ers  and 
difficulties.  The  line  of  march  now  lies  in  the  course  of  a  sloping 
yalley  of  snow,  enclosed  between  the  Aig-uille  du  Goute  and  the 
3Ion't  Blanc  du  Tacul.  First,  a  steep  bank  of  slippery  ice  is 
climbed  in  zigzag  lines,  and  by  means  of  axe-hewn  steps.  At  the 
top  of  this,  a  small  leyel  plain  appears,  that  is  everywhere  covered, 
however,  by  the  remnants  of  old  avalanches,  and  fissured  by 
crevices.  This  plain  is  called  the  First  Plateau.  It  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  guides  on  account  of  the  frequent  snow-slips  that  sweep 
over  its  surface.  The  accumulating  snow  clings  to  the  steep  faces 
of  the  Dome  and  Aiguille  du  Goute,  until  the  mass  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  inclined  slopes  can  no  longer  retain  the  enormous 
weight,  or  until  its  cohesion  is  lessened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
All  at  once,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tons  then  rush  through  the  lower  ravines,  rolling-  and 
sliding  along  until  the}'  come  to  the  more  level  spaces,  where  their 
further  progress  is  stayed,  and  v>-here  they  become  incorporated 
with  the  general  substance  of  the  glacier.  The  dangers  of  the 
ayalanche  are  more  subtle  than  those  of  the  treacherous  crevice ; 
but  they  are  also  far  more  appalling;  for  they  come  upon  the 
helpless  passenger  not  only  without  notice,  but  also  with  a  stupen- 
dous force,  that  no  adroitness  can  parry,  and  that  no  caution  can 
avoid.  Neither  rope  nor  alpen-stock  avails  against  "heir  ruthless 
approach.  In  Sir  Charles  Fellovres"  expedition  of  18-27,  he  at  one 
time  found  himself  arrested  by  a  wide  crevice,  which  had  to  be 
passed  by  cutting-  steps  down  one  wall  and  up  the  other.  Imme- 
diately on  the  right,  a  stupendous  chff  of  consoHdated  snow,  200 
feet  high,  overhung-  the  party.  Three  times,  while  the  guides 
were  engaged  in  their  arduous  work,  this  chff  was  heard  to  crack 
with  a  sound  resembhng  the  report  of  a  pistol.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  incessant  eflbrt,  the  crevice  was  passed,  and  the 
party  proceeded  on  their  way;  but  before  they  had  traversed  a 
short  half-mile,  a  tremendous  crash  fell  upon  their  ears,  and  they 
turned  round  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  mass  that  had  so  recently 
hung  poised  above  their  heads,  strewn  over  the  spot  where  the 
delay  had  occurred  ! 

After  crossing  the  comparatively  level  expanse  of  the  First 
Plateau,  another  steep  declivity  of  snow  is  encountered.  This  has 
to  be  climbed  after  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  the  lower  one, 
and  the  expedition  then  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  second  plain, 
also  covered  by  the  remnants  of  avalanches.  This  is  the  Petit 
Plateau,  where  De  Saussure  erected  his  tent  for  the  second  night. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Petit  Plateau,  another  long  dechvity 
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occurs,  vsliicli  must  be  ascended  by  axe-hewn  step.-,  cut  in  zig-zag" 
lines,  and  then  the  last  level  tract  of  the  snow  valley,  the  Grand 
Plateau,  stretches  out  before  the  traveller's  view. 

Imagine  an  oval  ravine  about  three  miles  long-  sloping-  very 
gentlyupwards  to  the  base  of  a  conical  peak,  its  sides  formed  by 
lofty  walls  of  snow-covered  rock,  its  entrance  guarded  on  either 
hand  by  two  almost  perpendicidar  mountains,  and  its  bottom  tilled 
by  accumulated  snow,  that  has  been  falhng-  into  it  from  the  summit 
at  its  upper  end  and  from  the  ridges  at  the  side  for  lengthened 
ages,  and  a  vei-y  g-ood  idea  of  the  Grand  Plateau  of  3Iont  Blanc 
will  have  been  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  head  of 
the  great  snow  valley  that  looks  towards  Chamouni,  beginning-  at 
the  base  of  the  tei-minal  summit,  and  continued  downwards  to  the 
Urst  gTand  fall.  In  this  gently  inchned  groove,  the  frozen  stream 
ghdes  softly  down,  almost  unbroken  by  crevices,  until  it  comes 
near  to  the  narrow  opening  left  for  its  exit  between  the  base  of  the 
Mont  Bl-anc  du  Tacul  and  the  Dome  du  Goute.  There,  finding- 
its  motion  somewhat  impeded,  especially  on  the  Dome  du  Goute 
side,  it  works  its  way  over  towards  the  opposite  mountain,  and 
then  shoots  hke  a  terrific  ice-cascade  over  the  slope  below,  forming 
a  broken  precipice  that  no  foot  could  ever  scale.  On  the  Dome 
du  Goute  side,  where  its  motion  is  stopped,  the  lower  ice  ghdes 
on  down  the  slope  a  httle  way,  leaving  a  chasm  or  rent  of  vast 
dimensions.  This  chasm  is  always  found  between  the  base  of 
tlie  Dome  and  the  ice  precipice  on  the  left,  and  is  known  to  the 
guides  as  the  crevice  of  the  Dome. 

As  this  crevice  crosses  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Plateau,  and 
ends  in  an  impassable  precipice  on  one  hand,  and  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  tliat  caimot  be  scaled  on  the  other,  it  must  be 
surmounted  by  some  means  or  other  if  the  ascent  is  to  be  continued 
beyond  it.  "NVhen  Mr  Auldjo  chmbed  the  mountain,  he  found  a 
bridg-e  of  snow  kindly  thrown  across  the  chasm  by  an  avalanche 
for  his  use,  and  upon  this  bridge  his  party  made  their  breakfast 
before  they  entered  upon  the  snows  of  the  Grand  Plateau.  !Mr 
Browne  and  his  guides  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  were  constrained, 
after  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  to  scramble  along  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  wall  v.hich  stops  the  fissure  at  the  Dome  du  Goute 
end,  and  he  has  made  one  of  his  most  effective  sketches  to  repre- 
sent his  attendants  eng-aged  in  seeking  a  passage  by  the  hght  of 
lanterns,  while  the  beams  of  the  waning-  moon  just  tinge  the  snowy 
peaks  above.  The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  generally  attained  in 
four  or  five  hours  after  leaving-  the  Grand  3Iulet,  and  by  that 
time  the  sunlight  begins  to  glance  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  suggesting  to  the  g-uides  the  propriet}-  of  making  the 
halt  for  their  moraing-meal.  They  accordingly  sit  themselves 
down  on  the  snow,  and  unpack  their  knapsacks,  but  it  mostly 
chances  that  the  halt  and  the  labour  are  alike  in  vain.  All  appetite 
has  been  left  with  the  heavy  baggage  far  below.  At  this  elevation 
the  air  is  found  to  be  so  rare,  that  none  of  the  actions  of  the  living 
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STStera  go  on  as  they  oug-ht.  Under  the  ordinan*  circumstances 
of  existence,  all  unnecessaiy  fulness  is  removed  by  respiration ; 
air  enters  the  cavities  of  the  lung-s,  mixes  there  with  the  blood, 
and  carries  off  from  it  the  effete  and  waste  material  the  body  no 
longer  requires.  When,  therefore,  the  air  looses  its  essential 
purifying  power  by  becoming-  very  thin,  the  office  of  respiration 
is  imperfectly  performed,  even  though  the  lungs  endeavour  to 
make  up  for  the  diminished  density  of  the  air  by  taking  upon 
themselves  quickened  action.  The  blood  gets  thick  and  impure, 
the  head  begins  to  ache,  and  languor  and  excessive  drowsiness 
come  on.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  not  do  to  add  more 
substance  to  an  already  overloaded  system.  Such  a  step  would  be 
like  heaping  coals  on  a  nearly  smothered  lire.  Nature,  therefore, 
takes  her  own  wise  plan  for  guarding  her  bold  children  against 
further  mischief  from  this  cause  :  she  deprives  them  of  all  inclina- 
tion to  eat,  and  even  replaces  the  appetite  so  keen  a  short  time 
since  by  positive  nausea.  The  discomforted  guides  try  to  swallow 
a  few  morsels,  but  they  soon  think  better  of  it,  and  give  up  the 
vain  attempt,  and  rise  from  their  nearly  untasted  repast  to  resume 
their  exhausting  toil. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  crevice  of  the  Dome  is  passed,  the  eye, 
ranging  upwards  along  the  Plateau,  fails  upon  a  cluster  of  bare 
rocks  protruding  through  the  snow  near  the  top  of  the  valley,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  cone  of  the  summit.  These  rocks  have 
been  named  the  Rochers  Eouges,  and  until  the  year  1827,  they 
ser\-ed  as  beacons  for  the  last  stage  of  the  journey.  Up  to  that 
time  the  hne  of  ascent  lay  in  a  straight  hne  towards  them,  along 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  but  the  approach  towards  their  rugged 
forms  was  always  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  hazardcius  steps  of  the 
undertaking.  The  snow  masses  hang  so  loosely  poised  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  that  the  shghtest  jar  or  concussion  is  always 
enough  to  bring  them  down  pell-mell  upon  the  invaders  of  their 
solitude.  It  was  near  to  this  dread  spot  that  Dr  Hamel  lost  his 
three  giiides  in  18-20.  The  party  had  just  crossed  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  last  crevice  that  would  have  to  be  encountered, 
and  some  of  them  were  congTatulating-  the  doctor  upon  the  now 
certain  success  of  his  ascent,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
the  layer  of  freshly  fallen  snow  over  which  they  were  moving 
began  to  slide  away  beneath  them.  In  a  moment  all  were 
enveloped  in  its  suffocating-  mass.  Dr  Hamel  relates,  that  he  was 
carrying-  his  mountain-barometer  in  his  hand,  and  conversing  with 
his  companions,  when  he  felt  himself  smothering  in  snow,  and  found 
the  light  of  day  shut  out  from  his  eyes.  He  was  sensible  that  he 
was  being  hurried  along  somewhere  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
that  his  progress  was  stayed.  By  a  violent  struggle  he  managed 
to  free  himself  from  the  suffocating  load  by  which  he  was  oppressed, 
and  on  looking  round  he  saw  the  heads  of  two  or  three  of  his 
guides  projecting  from  the  snow  a  short  distance  away  from  him ; 
all  the  rest  had  vanished,  as  if  under  the  touch  of  some  fearful 
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magic.  By  degrees,  however,  several  of  the  party  who  had  been 
merely  covered  by  the  superficial  layer  of  the  drift,  reappeared. 
Two  emergred  from  a  crevice  fifty  feet  deep,  into  which  they  had 
been  precipitated ;  but  three  were  gone  for  ever,  buried  deep 
down  in  the  larg-er  fissure  recently  crossed,  with  tons  upon  tons  of 
snow  crushing  them  in.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the 
precise  position  hi  which  they  were  placed,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Juhen  I)evouassoud,  one  of  the  guides  who  escaped  from  the 
smaller  chasm,  distinctly  remembered  striking  his  baton  firmly 
down  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  shding.  and  being  forced 
over  it  the  next  instant  by  the  impidse  of  the  weight  behind. 
Twice  he  saw  the  light,  and  lost  it  again,  as  he  rolled  over ;  and  once 
he  beheld  a  spectacle  of  unspeakable  horror — the  dark  upturned  leg 
of  the  man  immediately  in  front  of  him,  as  the  poor  fellow  plunged 
headlong"  into  the  gnlf  that  was  to  prove  his  grave.  Juhen  never 
knew  by  what  miracle  he  was  himself  saved  from  sharing  the 
same  fate,  or  how  he  came  into  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  when  he  recovered  his  senses — far  down  in  a  naiTow  cleft 
of  ice,  with  his  forehead  pressed  against  the  hard  cold  wall.  He 
told  Dr  Clarke,  with  whom  he  subsequently  made  another  ascent, 
that  he  beheved  he  was  shot  over  the  large  crevice,  and  lodged  in 
a  further  one  already  partly  filled  with  soft  snow,  in  consequence 
of  a  long  barometer  he  was  carrying-  getting  beneath  him  at  the 
right  moment.  But  Dr  Hamel  feels  sure  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
barometer,  at  least,  he  was  mistaken,  as  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  instrum^ent  was  in  his  own  hands. 

In  1827,  Sir  Charles,  then  ^Ir  Charles.  FeUowes  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  that  the  upper  part  of  the  plateau,  where  Dr 
Hamel's  fearful  catastrophe  occurred,  might  be  avoided  altogether. 
He  found  that,  by  turning  obhquely  to  the  left,  after  crossing  the 
crevice  of  the  Dome,  it  was  possible  to  reach  a  shallow  ravine, 
running  along  the  left  edge  of  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  intervening 
between  a  ridge  called  the  ]Monts  ^Maudits  and  the  terminal 
summit.  This  ravine  is  tenned  by  the  guides  the  Vallee,  and  is 
filled  with  soft  snow  that  may  be  easily  traversed ;  it  ends  above 
in  a  sort  of  notch,  which  has  nothing  beyond  it  but  the  precipit- 
ous descent  that  looks  sheer  down  into  the  Allee  Blanche.  As 
soon  as  the  heads  of  the  ascending  guides  come  up  to  the  level  of 
this  notch,  the  wide  plains  of  Italian  Piedmont  burst  upon  their 
sight.  On  the  right  of  the  notch,  the  last  buttress  of  the  ravine, 
towards  that  side,  mounts  upwards  tiU  it  joins  the  culminating 
height  of  the  mountain :  but,  for  200  or  3(J0  feet,  this  buttress 
is  a  hard  and  pohshed  wall  of  ice,  inchned  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  way  towards  the  perpendicular.  This  fearful  precipice, 
called  the  Wall  of  the  Declivity  (ISIur  de  la  Cote),  must  of 
necessity  be  chmljed :  the  foremost  guide  cuts  steps  upwards  in 
a  zigzag  fine  along  its  face.  In  these  steps  the  entire  party 
follows,  one  by  one,  until  at  last,  after  nearly  an  hours  excessive 
toil,  the  leading-man  steps,  axe  in  hand,  upon  the  top  of  the  wall ; 
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Ilis  companions  lose  no  time  in  placing-  themselves  by  his  side  :  the 
final  stao-e  of  the  arduous  journey  then  appears  in  sig-ht.  Nothing- 
but  an  easy  and  short  inchnation  of  snow  inteiTenes  between  the 
position  attained  and  the  terminal  peak ;  it  seems  as  if  a  few 
short  minutes  more  of  exertion  must  now  suffice  to  crown  the  toil, 
and  place  the  longr-desired  goal  beneath  the  wear^'  travellers"  feet. 

But  althoug'h  the  slope  proves  a  grentle  one,  and  the  distance 
but  trifling',  another  tedious  hour  of  painful  effort  must  yet  be 
endured.  Steep  and  treacherous  surfaces  no  long-er  bar  the  way, 
but  a  difficulty  not  less  formidable  is  present  in  their  place.  The 
air  has  now  become  so  rare,  that  even  the  stoutest  g-uide  is 
compelled  to  take  breath  after  every  third  or  fourth  step  before  he 
can  proceed  ag-ain.  The  immediate  effiect  of  all  muscular  exertion 
is,  that  it  quickens  the  cii'culation  of  the  blood ;  but  if  the  blood 
is  made  to  flow  more  quickly,  Vv'hen  there  is  already  a  deficient 
supplv  of  vivifying  air  in  the  lungs  to  purify  its  stream,  the 
influence  of  its  impure  and  half-poisonous  condition  must  be 
rendered  more  sensible  in  every  part  of  the  system.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  seen  an  asthmatic  man  trying  to  walk  uphill  while  the 
paroxvsm  of  the  disorder  is  on  him,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  suffering  the  determined  guides  have  now  to  brave. 
The  heart  beats  irregularly,  the  knees  refuse  their  office  and 
knock  together,  the  legs  seem  quite  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  throat  becomes  dry  and  parched,  and  the  breathing 
difficult,  almost  to  suffocation;  and  to  enhance  the  wretchedness, 
the  face  is  bhstered  by  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  bones  are  pierced  by  the  freezing  blast.  Few  men 
who  have  not  been  long  inured  to  mountain  labour  can  support 
such  an  accumulation  of  distressing  sensations  :  the  enthusiasm 
hitherto  felt  changes  to  disgust  or  apathy.  3Ir  Albert  Smith  says 
he  was  inclmed  to  resent  the  impertinence  of  the  guide,  who  asked 
him  to  look  at  the  magnificent  appearance  of  Monte-Rosa.  Mr 
Auldjo  implored  Julien  Devouassoud  to  let  him  he  dovra.  upon  the 
snow,  and  await  his  return.  The  answer  was,  that  he  had 
engaged  the  guides"  services  to  take  him  to  the  summit  of  ]Mont 
Blanc,  and  according-ly  he  must  go  there ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
walk  up,  they  would  carry  him,  or  laihng-  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
would  drag  him  up.  The  brave  fellows,  too,  were  nearly  as  good 
as  their  words,  for  they  fastened  a  rope  round  his  waist  and  went 
a  few  paces  forward,  then  stopped  and  allowed  him  to  draw 
liimself  up  to  their  level.  This  process  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  until  at  length  one  more  pull,  and  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done.  The" end  of  the  journey  was  re-:iched,  and  the  wide- 
spread panorama  of  kingdoms  lay  unfolded  around. 

And  what  does  the  reader  think  is  the  first  use  the  successful 
adventurer  makes  of  the  vantage-ground  he  has  won,  by  the 
endurance  of  so  much  suffiering  and  toil  ?  "When  he  finds  himself 
upon  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  his  desire,  does  he  open  liis  eyes  wide 
upon  the  wonderful  scene  that  surrounds  him  .'     By  no  means — 
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he  shuts  them  up  as  close  as  he  can ;  he  flings  himself  down  on 
the  smooth  snow,  without  even  a  passmg-  g-lance  at  the  glorious 
prospect  he  has  come  so  far  to  see,  and  in  a  moment  is  buried  in  a 
heavy  sleep. 

The  inexorable  guides,  however,  do  not  consider  that  they  have 
brought  their  charge  thus  high  only  that  he  may  take  a  com- 
fortable nap.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
therefore,  they  shake  the  sleeper  up.  and  bring  his  slumber  to  a 
hastv  conclusion.  The  traveller  then  raising  his  head,  finds 
himself  so  far  refreshed  that  he  can  look  about  him  with  compara- 
tive comfort,  and  a  wonderful  sight  it  is  that  bursts  upon  his  view. 
At  first,  the  landscape  seems  so  vast  that  the  mind  feels  unable  to 
grasp  any  distinct  notion  regarding  it.  ^Nlr  Browne's  idea  was, 
that  he  must  be  looking  down  upon  an  entire  world  flattened  out 
before  him.  In  one  direction,  the  eye  glances  quite  over  Dijon, 
and  falls  upon  French  momitains  that  form  the  boundary  of 
Champagne,  nearly  150  miles  away.  The  portion  of  a  spherical 
surface  that  is  visible  from  any  point  raised  above  it,  is  to  the 
whole  surface  as  the  height  of  the  pomt  is  to  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere.  If.  therefore,  Mont  Blanc  were  surrounded  by  sea  instead 
of  by  mountainous  tracts  of  land,  the  2666th  part  of  the  earth's 
area  would  be  taken  in  from  its  summit  at  a  glance.*  In  other 
words,  2666  such  prospects  would  comprise  the  entire  earth.  The 
horizon  seems  to  be  a  complete  circle,  like  the  open-sea  horizon, 
excepting  only  that  one  peak  of  ]Monte-Rosa  breaks  in  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  for  high  ground  intercepts  the  fine  of  vision  much 
sooner  in  some  directions  than  it  does  in  others.  Towards  the 
west,  the  eye  reaches  over  the  Jura  quite  into  France.  Towards 
the  north,  it  sees  Mont  Jorat,  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  the  gTeater 
part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  lake  of  Geneva  close  beneath.  To 
the  east,  peak  after  peak  of  the  Pennine  Chain  rises  in  succession, 
till  the  mighty  wall  ends  in  Monte-Rosa.  South  of  the  Pennine 
Chain,  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  even  beyond  ]\Iilan, 
unfold  themselves  as  broad  blue  patches.  The  Maritime  and 
Graian  Alps  intercept  the  sight  towards  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
but  for  their  intervention,  would  be  visible  far  beyond  Genoa.  At 
intervals  through  gaps  in  the  chain  that  connects  Monte  Viso  with 
IMont  Cenis,  glimpses  are  caught  of  remote  ridges  that  rise  from 
the  plains  of  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnais. 

The  to})  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  snow-terrace,  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  70  yards  long 
and  20  yards  across  in  its  widest  part.  The  concavity  of  the 
crescent  is  directed  towards  Geneva,  and  slopes  ofl"  downwards, 
and  one  horn  is  a  few  yards  higher  than  the  other.  One-third  of 
the  way  down  the  terminal  slope  that  falls  towards  the  Mur  de 
la  Cote,  a  small  portion  of  bare  rock  projects  up  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  snow.     This  is  appropriately  termed  the  Derniers 
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Rocliers  (Last  Eocks).  The  summit,  indeed,  seems  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  a  vast  mass  of  snow  piled  up  200  or  300  feet  upon  a 
cluster  of  g-ranite  pinnacles,  and  converted  into  dense  and  tirm  ice 
by  the  alternate  influence  of  herce  sunshine  and  nocturnal  frost 
acting"  in  so  lofty  and  exposed  a  situation.  The  most  accurate 
observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  hig-hest  horn  of  the  crescent 
is  about  15,744  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  height  of  this  horn  varies  within  a  limit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  as  more  or  less  snow  chances  to  rest  at  any  giyen  time 
above  the  rocky  peaks.  The  exact  height  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  has  been  ascertained  by  observing-  how  far  the  mercurial 
column  has  fallen  within  the  tube  of  the  barometer  during  the 
ascent.  When  a  barometer  is  placed  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
mercury  is  forced  up  into  the  empty  tube  of  ^'lass,  whence  all  air 
has  been  preA^iously  excluded,  until  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  just  equals  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  acting' 
upon  the  liquid  metal  from  without.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  mercury  is  sustained  in  the  barometric  tube  near  the  sea-level  at 
about  thirty  inches.  In  other  words,  a  column  of  mercury,  thiity 
inches  high,  weighs  just  as  much  as  a  column  of  air  of  the  same 
transverse  dimensions,  that  extends  from  the  sea-level  up  many 
miles  to  the  outer  termination  of  the  atmosphere,  wherever  that 
may  be.  If  the  top  of  the  barometer  tube  be  broken,  and  the  air 
admitted,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  immediately  falls  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  as  well  as  upon  that  below,  and 
the  metal  accordingly  drops  from  the  tube.  V/hen,  therefore, 
an  instrument  of  this  description  is  carried  up  a  mountain,  the 
mercurial  column  ^^dthin  the  tube  falls  continually  lower  and 
lower  during  the  upvv'ard  progress,  for  more  and  more  of  the 
atmospheric  weight  is  left  beneath.  After  numerous  observations 
of  this  kind,  men  of  science  have  found  that  they  can  calculate 
how  far  the  mercuiy  should  sink  for  any  given  number  of  feet  of 
ascent ;  and  therefore  they  of  course  know  how  far  they  have 
mounted  when  they  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  mercury  has 
fallen.  De  Saussure  found  that,  when  he  carried  his  barometer 
up  3Iont  Blanc,  the  sustained  column  of  mercury  was  allowed  to 
drop  in  its  tube  until  only  sixteen  inches  remained  in  it  when  the 
summit  was  reached. 

As  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is  sustained,  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  height  it 
holds  near  the  sea-level,  it  follows  that  only  a  trifle  more  than  half 
the  full  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  above  that  summit,  or  can 
press  down  upon  it.  Consequently,  the  air  itself  there,  sustaining 
only  half  the  compression  it  bears  near  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
springs  out  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk  it  would  have  in  that  position ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  as  light  again  in  the  matter  of  density : 
two  cubic  inches  have  in  them  only  the  atmospheric  matter  of 
one  cubic  inch  at  the  lower  level.  This  extreme  rarity  makes 
itself  perceptible  in  various  ways :  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  hving* 
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frame  tend  outwards  with  more  than  their  usual  power,  and  cause 
the  body  to  swell;  often  the  blood  bursts  from  the  dehcate 
membranes  of  the  mouth  and  nose  ;  the  breathing  becomes  quick 
under  the  attempt  the  lungs  make  to  get  the  full  quantity  of 
respiratory  material  they  require  in  a  given  time,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  course  is  hurried  in  the  same  proportion.  M.  de  Saussure 
left  Chamouni  with  a  pulse  beating  seventy-two  in  the  minute, 
and  found  it  beating  100  when  he  arrived  at  the  mountain's  top. 
The  body  feels  ordinarily  extremely  light.  Captain  Sherwill  des- 
cribed the  sensation  he  experienced  when  he  stood  on  the  summit  in 
IS'25,  as  one  that  made  him  fancy  he  could  have  freely  passed  the 
blade  of  a  knife  between  the  soles  of  his  shoes  and  the  snow,  at  any 
moment.  Mr  Auldjo  opened  a  bottle  of  champag'ue  wheuhe  occupied 
the  same  position  in  1S27  ;  the  wine  rolled  out  in  the  most  luxuriant 
foam,  and  the  party  drank  of  it  with  very  great  zest ;  but  they 
soon  repented  the  rash  experiment.  The  fixed  air  continued  to  be 
disengaged  rapidly  after  the  frothing  liquid  had  been  swallowed, 
producing  excessive  pain ;  and  some  of  the  g'uides  were  nearly 
suffocated,  besides  being  greatl}'  frightened  into  the  bargain. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  gTeat  rarity  of  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  x.Iont  Blanc,  is  the  singTilar  stillness  that  reigns 
around.  As  the  sensation  of  sound  results  from  the  communica- 
tion of  vibrations  of  air  to  the  ueiwe  of  the  ear,  the  sense  of  course 
becomes  proportionally  dulled  when  the  aerial  vibrations  are 
rendered  feeble,  as  they  must  be  when  there  is  but  half  the  sub- 
stance to  undergo  undulation.  The  loudest  voices  are  only  heard 
in  whispers :  a  pistol  makes  the  report  of  a  cracker  when  hred. 
When  Mr  Auldjo  cut  the  string  from  his  champagne  bottle,  the 
cork  instantly  flew  out  to  a  gi-eat  distance,  but  there  was  no  explo- 
sion. The  rareness  of  the  aii'  can  be  detected  by  the  eye,  too,  as 
well  as  by  the  ear,  at  this  lofty  station  :  it  is  seen  in  the  colour  of 
the  sky.  The  concave  expanse  that  arches  overhead,  and  that 
down  below  is  tinted  everj'where  by  a  uniform  and  bright  azure 
hue,  now  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  almost  jiassing  into  black.  What 
we  call  the  blue  sky,  is  really  the  blue  air  seen  by  means  of  the 
solar  light  that  is  reflected  to  it  from  the  earth.  All  the  consti- 
tuent beams  of  the  sunhght  get  down  to  the  earth  through  the 
transparent  atmosphere ;  but  when  they  are  thrown  back  again, 
weakened  by  the  process  of  reflection,  only  the  red  and  yellow 
beams  are  able  to  struggle  back  into  external  space,  tlie  blue  ones 
are  caught  by  the  air,  and  are  returned  to  the  eye.  The  blue  sky 
is  the  successive  layers  of  the  nearly  transparent  aerial  particles 
seen  bathed  in  blue  light — the  nearest  through  the  furthest,  so  to 
speak.  ^Vhen  the  observer  is  low  down  near  the  sea,  a  great  num- 
ber of  layers  of  au'  are  visible  above,  more  light  is  returned  to  the 
eye,  and  the  sky  accordingly  looks  bright.  When  he  is  high  up  in 
the  atmosphere,  comparatively  few  layers  remain  above  to  reflect  the 
blue  light ;  veiy  httle  light  consequently  comes  to  the  eye ;  and  the 
skv  has  more  of  the  darkness  or  blackness  of  void  space  in  its  hue. 
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The  summit  of  ]Mont  Blanc  is  g-enerally  reached  r^hortly  ])efore 
noon  on  the  second  day  of  the  excursion.  The  guides  remain 
patiently  on  the  narrow  platform  of  snow  for  one  or  two  hours, 
but  they  then  begin  to  manifest  considerable  impatience  to  set 
about  their  return.  They  are  aware  that  all  the  dang-ers  and 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  during-  the  ascent,  must  be  jet 
again  braved ;  and  their  experience  tells  them  that,  in  addition, 
there  is  great  probability  that  one  of  the  fearful  Alpine  thunder- 
storms may  burst  upon  them  before  they  accomplish  their  descent. 
An  interval  of  three  or  four  cloudless  days  of  uninterrupted  hne 
weather  is  rarel}'  met  with  in  Switzerland  or  Savoy  at  this  season 
of  the  3"ear,  without  the  occurrence  of  such  a  close.  When 
jMr  Auldjo  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  panorama  around" 
was  perfectly  clear;  not  a  trace  of  haze  vv-as  perceptible  any- 
where. Soon,  however,  a  slight  film  of  clouds  spread  over  the 
deep  blue  sky.  and  a  dense  mass  of  vapour  rose  from  the  horizon 
over  the  plains  of  Dauphine.  The  guides  at  once  marked  this 
sig-n,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  the  party. 

In  many  places,  the  prog-ress  is  very  rapid  during-  the  descent. 
By  this  time  the  heat  of  the  day  has  melted  the  surface-crust  of 
the  ice,  and  the  travellers'  feet  consequently  sink  at  each  step  deep 
into  a  porous  substance.  They  therefore  run  down  steep  declivities, 
and  make  immense  strides  in  comparative  safety,  the  leg-  sinking- 
quite  to  the  knee,  and  g-uarding-  against  all  possible  chance  of 
slipping-.  There  is  mere  risk  now  of  sticldng-  fast  with  broken 
leg-s,  than  of  pitching-  over  the  terrible  precipices.  The  guides 
often  adopt  a  plan  which  they  call  fjlissading,  T^hen  they  come  to 
suitable  slopes.  They  sit  down  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  declivity, 
and  glide  in  a  moment  to  the  level  beloAv,  although  it  may  be  a 
hill  which  cost  them  an  hour's  incessant  labour  to  mount.  They 
use  their  batons,  placed  beneath  one  of  their  ai-ms,  as  a  kind  of 
rudder  to  guide  their  course,  and  moderate  its  rapidity  by  thrusting 
their  feet  into  the  snow.  The  traveller  places  himself  as  close  as 
possible  to  one  of  the  strong-est  guides,  with  his  legs  round  the 
body,  and  his  hands  firmly  pressed  over  the  shoulders  in  front  of 
him,  and  away  the  pair  shoot  with  incredible  velocity.  The  guides 
frequently  turn  the  glissade  into  a  sport  full  of  great  enjoyment. 
Those  behind  overtake  the  foremost  ones,  and  both  roll  over 
together  for  some  distance  before  they  can  right  themselves  again. 
But  when  there  are  crevices  near  the  sides  or  bottom  of  their 
sliding-grounds,  no  jokes  are  practised ;  they  then  keep  them- 
selves carefully  on  the  alert,  and  will  manage,  during-  their  descent, 
to  turn  themselves  away  from  any  dangerou-  spot  that  appears, 
or  will  even  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  their  course,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  guides  are  able,  in  this  way,  to 
glide  down  places  nearly  perpendicular,  and  yet  to  keep  command 
of  their  movements  all  the  time. 

By  twelve   o'clock,  the  ropes  were  attached  in  Mr  Auldjo's 
expedition,  and  the  downward  march  commenced.     As  the  party 
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traversed  the  Grand  Plateau,  they  noticed  the  mass  of  a  recently 
fallen  avalanche,  of  very  larg'e  size,  covering-  a  great  portion  of  the 
old  route,  which  hes  across  the  middle  of  the  plain.  They  had 
been  startled  by  the  noise  of  its  descent  in  the  morning-  as  they 
climbed  one  of  the  higher  slopes,  and  paused  to  listen,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  snow-shp  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  mountain. 
They  now  found,  however,  that  the  dang-er  had  then  been  in  much 
closer  neig-hbourhood  to  them  than  they  had  conceived.  Indeed, 
had  not  Mr  Fellowes  discovered  the  new  line  of  route  fifteen  days 
before,  it  was  probable  that  they  would  themselves  have  been 
traversing-  the  exact  spot  where  the  avalanche  rested,  at  the  rerj" 
moment  of  its  descent.  The  guides  started,  turned  pale,  and 
clasped  their  hands  the  moment  they  perceived  the  snow,  and  for 
a  few  moments  no  one  moved  or  uttered  a  word.  Some,  no  doubt, 
thoug-ht  sadly  of  their  three  brave  companions  who  had  been 
buried  near  the  same  spot  seven  years  before.  The  first  man  who 
spoke  exclaimed  to  !Mr  Auldjo  :  '  3Ion  Dieu,  had  we  been  oblig-ed 
to  g-o  with  you  by  the  old  route,  what  a  destiny  would  have  awaited 
us !  We  mig-ht  all  now  have  been  corpses,  mangled,  suffocated, 
and  buried  beneath  that  mass  of  snow.'  One  married  man 
solemnly  vowed,  that  nothing-  should  ever  induce  him  to  make 
the  ascent  ag-am. 

The  descending-  party  g-enerally  makes  its  way  across  the  Grand 
Plateau,  passes  the  crevice  of  the  Dome  du  Goute,  and  traverses 
the  two  lower  slopes  and  plains  under  circumstances  of  most 
distressing'  fatig-ue.  The  afternoon  is  always  the  most  dangerous 
period  on  the  glacier,  owing  to  the  then  more  frecjuent  fall  of  the 
avalanche ;  the  heat  becomes  almost  suffocating,  and  the  surface- 
snow  waxes  softer  at  every  step.  !Mr  Auldjo's  band  glissaded  the 
slope  from  the  Grand  Plateau,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  awful 
precipice  on  the  right  hand.  "NVhen  they  reached  the  slope  above 
the  first  or  lowest  plateau,  the  clouds  were  already  dense  and 
threatening-,  and  there  seemed  to  be  not  a  moment  to  spare  ;  they 
therefore  again  slid  down,  although  the  declivity  was  all  but 
perpendicular,  and  ended  below  in  a  flat  ledge,  a  few  feet  wide, 
with  a  precipice  beyond  its  outer  edge.  Upon  this  plateau  they  found 
numerous  large  blocks  of  ice,  which  had  fallen  since  the  morning. 
Many  of  the  old  crevices,  too,  had  closed,  and  new  ones  opened. 
Fortunately,  the  widest  crevice  was  still  bridged  over  by  the  snow 
mass  with  the  perpendicular  sides,  but  the  holes  for  the  hands  and 
feet  were  all  melted  out,  and  had  to  be  formed  again.  "When  near 
the  Grand  Mulet,  at  three  o'clock,  a  shower  of  sleet  began ;  the 
party  changed  tlieir  clothes  hurriedly,  took  some  hasty  refresh- 
ment, packed  u])  their  baggage,  and  were  about  to  descend  to  the 
ice,  when  a  second  shower  of  sleet,  accompanied  by  tremendous 
flashes  of  lightning,  burst  upon  them.  Mr  Auldjo  threw  himself 
down  on  the  rock,  and  was  covered  over  by  a  sheet,  hastily 
unpacked,  and  there  fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  notwith- 
standino-  the  tempest  that  was  rag-ing  around.     In  a  few  minutes, 
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however,  he  {iv.-oke  from  the  painful  pressure  of  the  hail  that  had 
collected  above  him ;  he  tried  to  rise,  but  found  he  could  not 
disens-ag-e  himself  from  the  loaded  sheet.  He  called  to  the  g-uides, 
but  they  had  all  dispersed  about  the  rocky  slabs  in  search  of 
shelter.  After  tvrenty-hve  minutes,  the  storm  abated,  and  the 
guides  returned  to  set  him  free  from  his  disagTeeable  and  some- 
what alarming"  position.  The  entire  cavalcade  then  resumed  its 
march,  sounding-  its  way  with  the  batons  throug-h  the  freshly 
fallen  hail.  A  short  distance  below  the  Grand  Mulet,  the  route 
was  entirely  lost,  and  the  puzzled  gruides  found  themselves 
winding  amidst  innumerable  crevices,  without  any  apparent  path 
out  of  the  maze.  Two  of  the  party  were  sent  off  to  endeavour  to 
discover  the  track,  while  the  rest  remained  standing  upon  a  narrow 
ledge  overlookins:  an  abyss.  V»'hile  remaining  here,  to  their 
misfortune  the  storm  again  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury. 
Following  in  the  traces  of  the  exploring  guides,  they  now  pro- 
ceeded until  they  found  a  sheltering  recess,  formed  by  a  mass  of 
ice,  projecting  over  a  narrow  ledge,  which  ran  along-  the  side  of  a 
deep  crevice.  Here  the  whole  party  just  found  room  to  stand  in 
a  row,  in  a  bending  posture,  beneath  the  overhanging  ice.  While 
they  were  in  this  situation,  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with  most 
teiTific  violence ;  gusts  of  wind  and  pelting  showers  of  hail 
alternating  with  peals  of  thunder,  and  these  with  scarcely  less 
teiTible  moments  of  complete  calm.  During  one  of  these  still 
moments,  they  were  reioiced  to  hear  a  voice  calling  to  them  to 
advance.  One  of  the  exploring-party  had  recovered  the  route. 
Mr  Auldjo,  however,  could  only  move  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  his  companions.  His  fingers  were  frozen,  and  his  hands  so 
stiff  and  senseless  that  he  could  not  hold  his  baton.  Th'i  party  now 
came  to  a  wall  in  the  angle  of  two  meetmg  crevices,  down  which 
they  had  to  cut  steps.  Some  twelve  feet  below,  a  projecting  tong-ue 
of  snow  came  forward  to  meet  the  wall,  without,  however,  quite 
touching  it.  A  part  of  the  gniides  descended  to  the  tongue,  and  the 
rest  then  lowered  ]Mr  Auldjo  down  to  them  by  means  of  the  rope. 
On  the  instant,  as  he  was  hanging,  rocking  in  mid-air,  a  flash  of 
hghtning  penetrated  into  the  abyss  below  him,  and  revealed  its 
awful  depth ;  and  a  crash  of  thunder  seemed  at  the  same  moment 
to  tear  do-^ii  the  glacier  from  above.  He  was,  however,  drawn  in 
upon  the  ledge  in  safety,  and  sat  dovra  there  while  the  men  above 
descended.  Two  or  three  of  the  giiides  now  lost  their  courage 
completely,  and  declared  that  they  must  all  perish.  The  rest 
preseiwed  a  bold  face,  and  suffeiing  as  they  were  from  the  effects  of 
wet  and  extreme  cold,  proceeded  with  their  methodical  aiTange- 
ments.  They  made  Mr  Auldjo  stand  up,  and  then  closed  round 
him  in  a  circle,  until  he  felt  the  warmth  of  their  bodies.  They 
then  took  off  their  own  coats,  and  covered  him  with  them.  One 
lay  down  upon  his  feet,  while  others  put  his  hands  into  their 
bosoms  by  turns.  Each  took  some  brandy,  and,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  aU  were  able  to  advance  asrain,  ]\Ir  Auldjo   beneath  a 
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thick  cloak,  and  supporting*  himself  upon  two  batons  held  horizon- 
tally between  two  g-uides,  who  walked  one  before  and  one  behind 
him.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  IMidi 
the  storm  had  ceased,  and  they  were  able  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  across  the  ice,  which  w&s  covered  by  fraginents  of  recent 
avalanches.  They  finally  left  the  treacherous  glacier  at  half-past 
six,  scrambled  down  the  moraine,  chmbed  the  groat-path,  rendered 
doubly  shppery  by  the  hail,  and  soon  after  were  greeted  at  the 
Chalet  de  la  Para  by  a  caldron  of  boiling  milk,  dispensed  in 
large  basins,  by  a  beneficent  damsel  who  had  been  for  some  time 
anticipating  the  return  of  the  way-worn  party.  They  reached 
Chamouni  between  eight  and  nine,  aft^r  an  absence  of  about 
thirty-seven  hours. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  attempts  yet  made  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  on  account  of  the  illustration  it  affords  of  man's  power 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  physical  powers  of  nature,  was 
commenced  b^'  Lieutenant  ]\Iurray  of  the  British  uav^,',  on  the  1st 
of  August  1853.  His  party  reached  the  Grand  Mulct  for  the 
usual  evening  halt,  without  experiencing  much  difficulty ;  but  a 
storm  then  came  on,  which  increased  in  fuiy  through  the  night, 
until,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  early  morning  start,  it  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  violent  gale.  The  g-allant  adventurers 
nevertheless  resolved  that  they  would  not  abandon  their  enterprise 
without  a  struggle,  so  they  proceeded  upwards.  Jean  Tairraz 
considered  that  the  new  path  by  the  Vallee  would  prove  quite 
impracticable,  so  the  more  direct  route  that  was  always  followed 
before  Sir  Charles  Fellowes'  ascent,  was  adopted.  Along  this 
route  the  party  advanced,  in  spite  of  incessant  storms  of  hail  and 
snow,  which  beat  full  in  their  faces,  until  they  had  nearly  conquered 
the  top  of  the  Rochers  Bouges,  when  all  on  an  instant,  with  a  crash 
hke  that  of  a  thunder-clap,  an  awful  crevice  opened  immediately 
across  their  path.  The  foremost  g'uide  disappeared  on  the  moment, 
and  all  believed  that  he  was  gone  fi'om  them  for  ever.  Soon, 
however,  his  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the  abyss,  whence  he 
was  drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  lowered  by  his  companions.  He 
had  clutched  a  fragment  of  jagged  ice  as  he  was  g'liding  down, 
and  there  hung,  with  a  perpendicular  chasm  yawning  on  either 
side  of  him  150  feet  deep,  until  help  arrived.  Notwithstanding" 
this  alarming  incident,  the  lieutenant  and  his  guides  held  on 
their  perilous  course,  until  they  reached  a  small  rock  within  half 
an  houi*'s  march  of  the  summit.  Under  this  they  crept  for  shelter, 
and  were  literally  compelled  to  cling"  to  its  nigged  masses  with 
all  their  might,  to  avoid  being  blown  away.  Tairraz  now  assured 
Lieutenant  Murray,  that  if  they  advanced  any  further,  it  must  be 
only  to  be  blown  over  the  neighbouring  precipices  by  the  force  of 
the  wind ;  so  the  party  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  After  incre- 
dible labour,  they  once  again  stood  upon  the  ledges  of  the  Grand 
Mulct  in  safety,  the  tempest  still  raging  about  them.  Here  they 
were  constrained  to  spend  the  second  night;  but  the  lieutenant 
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states,  that  lie  would  not  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  that  second 
night  for  any  consideration.  He  describes  the  fearful  hurricanes 
of  wind,  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  li^'htning"  riving  the  dark 
clouds  that  were  wrapped  around  the  majestic  summit  above,  the 
fiilling  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  opening  of  the  crevices,  as 
combining  to  form  a  climax  of  subhmity,  that  nothing  short  of 
experience  could  present  to  the  human  mind.  The  party  reached 
Chamouni  unscathed  the  following  evening  by  nine  o'clock. 

The  last  part  of  the  journey  upon  the  glacier  mostly  proves 
very  hazardous  when  it  is  made  late  in  the  day.  The  ice  is 
changed  into  a  nearly  impassable  sludge  all  along  the  border  of  the 
moraine,  and  a  battery  of  stones  is  kept  constantly  j^laying  from 
the  heights  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  as  if  to  cut  oif  the  adventurer's 
retreat.  ^Mr  Browne's  party  were  forced  to  descend  the  glacier 
some  distance  below  the  Ladder-stone  before  they  dared  to  wade  to 
the  rocks  of  the  moraine.  They  also  experienced  a  thunder- 
storm ;  but  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  finn  bank  of 
the  ice-stream  before  its  fury  was  loosened  upon  their  heads. 

The  return  to  Chamouni,  after  a  successful  ascent  of  the  White 
Mountain,  takes  the  form  generally  of  a  triumphal  procession. 
The  village  turns  out  to  greet  the  adventurers,  and  the  guides  are 
joined  hj  all  who  are  most  interested  in  their  safety.  On  the 
following  day,  the  joyful  issue  of  the  expedition  is  celebrated  by  a 
banquet,  given  to  the  guides  at  the  chief  hotel  in  the  place.  The 
poor  fellows  come  to  the  festive  board,  but  not  always  with  smiling 
faces  ;  too  often  their  .  wollen  features,  scorched  lips,  and  inflamed 
eyes  tell  a  sad  tale  of  what  they  must  have  endured  during  their 
long  exposure  to  blazing"  sunshine,  amidst  fields  of  spotless  and 
highly  reflective  snow.  Occasionally,  these  brave  children  of  the 
mountain  pay  for  the  distinction  they  so  hardily  and  painfully 
win,  by  the  heavy  penalty  of  a  complete  bhndness  that  lasts  some 
days.  ■ 


A   VISIT    TO   THE    HIMALAYA. 


E  had  sailed  from  the  Thames  to  the  Hoog-hlj, 

./  traversed  the  sultry  plains  of  Bengal,  crossed  and 

I  recrossed  the  Ganoes,  inhaled  the  perfume  of  the 

,  rose-fields  of  Ghazipoor,  visited  the  sacred  shades 

of  Benares,  beheld  the  ]Meeting'  of  the  AVaters  at 

|t>  Allahabad,    lounged    in    the   shadow  of  the   Great 

Mogul,  and  at  length  reposed  in  the  once  princely 

:ity  of  Agi-a.     "NVe  might,  perhaps,  have  been  content 

to  remain  there.     AVe  were  attached  to  the  head-quarters 

of  the   Governor,   and    shared    the    lustre    of   vice-regal 

magnificence.      Around    us  were   the    noblest   monuments   of 

Moslem  art :  the  Taj,  that  Avonderful  and  unrivalled  mausoleum, 

which  eclipses  even  the  splendour  of  Grecian  genius ;  the  palace 

of  the  great  and  world-renowned  Akbar ;   the  gorgeous  tomb  in 
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Tvhich  that  monarch  reposes ;  the  peerless  mosque  of  Shah  Jehan  ; 
the  fortress,  replete  with  historical  associations ;  the  ruins  of  60 
caravansaries,  800  baths,  and  700  ZNIohammedan  temples,  and 
of  the  majestic  city  itself,  which  these  formerly  adorned  ;  spacious 
and  luxuriant  gardens,  clear  streams,  and  cooling  fountains !  Yet 
we  were  not  altogether  satisfied.  There  was  beyond  us  a  sight  of 
splendour  greater  than  any  we  had  yet  beheld  f  a  region  of  more 
than  regal  magnificence  ;  a  pile  more  famous,  and  of  vaster  and 
more  subhme  proportions,  than  any  that  had  yet  met  our  eye; 
and  this  we  longed  to  survey.    It  was  the  Himalaya. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  customary  with  our  Indian  chiefs 
to  repair  for  the  hot  season  to  the  hills ;  and,  leaving  their  subordi- 
nates to  be  grilled  in  the  plains,  luxuriate  amid  the  cool  recesses 
of  the  mountain  shades.  As  many  of  the  latter  as  can  obtain 
leave,  follow  in  their  wake ;  and  thus  give  the  shp  to  the 
mosquitoes  and  the  fever.  Their  families,  of  course,  accompan}^ 
them ;  for  the  ladies,  poor  things,  could  not  be  left  alone,  and  still 
less,  when  their  parents  were  away,  could  the  children.  So  a 
regular  flitting  takes  place  at  the  approach  of  the  warm  weather ; 
and  few  are  left  behind,  save  those  who  cannot  help  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  among  the  latter  in  the  summer  of  18 — .  A., 
the  Great  A,,  had  gone ;  and  B.  had  gone,  and  C.  had  gone,  and 
D.  had  gone  ;  the  season  of  ascent  had  passed ;  and  still  we  toiled 
on,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  in  aU  patience  and 
humiuty.  At  last,  just  as  the  rains  were  setting  in,  there  came 
an  order — yes,  an  order — that  we  should  proceed  to  Simla,  and 
'join.'  The  same  evening  we  were  on  the  road.  Be  thou  our 
companion,  most  excellent  reader,  while  in  imagination  we  recall 
the  time ! 

Stretched  at  full  length  in  our  palanquin — which  some  eight* or 
ten  bearers  are  shouldering,  with  groans  at  every  step,  like  those 
of  an  Irish  pavier — we  are  borne  along  a  dreary  road  at  the  rate  of 
four  nules  an  hour.  Night  sets  in ;  we  shut  the  doors  of  the 
vehicle,  and  in  solemn  and  stately  loneliness  compose  ourselves  to 
sleep.  An  hour  or  two  passes ;  we  are  awakened  by  loud 
clamours  and  cries  of  bucJishcesh,  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  new  set  of  bearers,  and  are  again  borne  onwards.  This  is 
repeated  five  or  six  times :  it  is  morning !  Still  we  hurry 
forward.  There  is  no  delay.  Fresh  sets  of  bearers  await  us 
at  every  stage.  We  are  now  in  classic  land;  in  a  part  of 
the  country  once  inhabited  by  gods.  There  hes  Muttra — des- 
troyed in  the  ]\Iohammedan  invasion  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt ;  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
as,  perhaps,  the  dii^tiest  town  m  India:  and  near  it  Bindra- 
bund,  the  birthplace  of  the  Hindoo  Apollo,  once  the  seat  of  empire, 
but  now  httle  better  than  a  roost  for  monkeys.  AVe  will  call  it 
Monkey  Tille.  Speed  the  way!  The  rain  has  fairly  set  in. 
It  pours  down  in  ton-ents  that  threaten  a  speedj^  deluge.  The 
bearers  groan  louder   and  louder,   and  slacken  their  pace,  and 
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prate   almost   continuously   of    buchsheesh.      The    road    becomes 
flooded :  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen. 

GuRRO'DAH, — Here  is  one  of  the  royal  serais,  which  has 
probably  oft  received  the  emperors  of  Delhi  under  its  roof,  on  their 
road  to  Cashmere  or  Lahore,  and  witnessed  those  magnificent 
displays  of  regal  splendour  so  well  described  in  Eastern  romances. 
But  decay  and  ruin  have  since  passed  over  it,  and  the  denizens  of 
the  jungle  have  perhaps  dwelt  there.  Tigers  were,  and  may 
still  be,  very  numerous  in  this  vicinity ;  and  hons  have  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

'  Some  love  to  roam ' 

No  matter.     On ! 

We  are  obhged  to  shut  ourselves  in.  The  air  is  hot  and 
stifling;  the  rain  hammers  on  the  roof;  the  bearers,  as  they 
paddle  through  the  now  deep  pools,  are  more  noisy  than  ever; 
and  we  have  nobody  at  aU  to  speak  to.  Again  we  are  compelled 
to  throw  open  the  doors;  the  rain  beats  in  our  face,  and 
bedrenches  us ;  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and  heavy ;  and  aU 
around  dull  and  wretched.     But,  ho !  we  arrive  at 

KuR^'AUL. — Here  we  must  stop  to  get  dry,  for  we  are  now 
thoroughly  soaked.  How  desolate  the  scene  !  Muttra  was  once 
our  frontier  station ;  our  outposts  were  afterwards  advanced 
hither ;  and  now  this,  in  turn,  is  deserted.  But  a  few  years  since, 
it  was  a  large  and  flourishing  place ;  now,  long  hues  of  empty 
barracks,  vacant  houses,  and  a  crowded  church-yard,  alone  attest 
its  former  dignity.  Occupying  an  important  position  with  refe- 
rence to  the  native  states  and  to  om*  own  tenitories  above  and 
below  it,  the  government  was  compelled  to  abolish  it  as  a  station 
for  European  troops  from  its  extreme  insalubrity.* 

These  plains  should  be  finiitful,  for  they  have  been  deluged  with 
human  blood.  All  around  is  one  vast  grave,  in  which  the  bones 
of  men  of  many  chmes  and  creeds  commingle;  the  shadow  of 
death  hangs  over  them,  and  they  are  haunted  by  the  spirits  of 
the  past. 

It  is  not  merely  the  gloom  of  the  weather  which  makes  travel- 
hng  so  wretched.  In  all  these  parts  there  is  scarcely  a  town 
famous  for  its  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  in  the  country  there  are 
no  pleasant  farmhouses,  no  moss-grown  cottages,  no  stately  and 
venerable  family  mansions ;  few,  if  any,  ancient  and  mag-nificent 
seats  of  hereditars'  nobihty ;  httle,  if  anything,  with  which  the 
verse  of  our  poets  is  associated ;  and  nothing  of  that  moral  feeling 
which,  as  Washington  Irving  remarks,  seems  to  pervade  Enghsh 
scener^^  War,  despotism,  and  priestcraft  appear  ever  to  have 
absorbed  the  wealth  and  engrossed  the  energies  of  the  land ;  and 
forts,  barracks,  temples,  and  prisons,  are  the  only  edifices  of 
importance  that  meet  our  eye. 

Thuxxessir. — This  is  an  old  town,  once  the  capital  of  the 

*  Kumaul  was  formerly,  however,  accounted  healthy.  Its  recent  sickliness  has 
been  attributed  to  the  reopening  of  the  ancient  canal  which  runs  thence  to  DelhL 
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king-(lom  to  which  it  belong-ed,  and  standing-  near  the  site  of  the 
famous  city  of  Hustnapoor.  It  was  taken  by  Mahmood  of  Ghnzni 
in  his  excursion  to  India,  "We  learn  that  there  are  two  temples 
here  ;  one  of  which  is  adorned  externally  with  grotesque  and 
highlv-coloured  delineations  of  the  animal  creation,  as  well  as  of 
other' objects,  which  prove  the  artist  to  have  been  a  man  of  original 
g-enius,  as  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  aug-ht  existing*  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  or  the  sea.  Among-  these  is  a  bird  having- 
eig-ht  leg's,  and  from  each  claw  an  elephant  depending- ;  and  a 
representation  of  a  sieg-e,  in  which  the  beleaguering-  forces  are  all 
huddled  together  in  a  corner,  have  all  their  right  legs  elevated  in 
the  air,  and  are  all  priming-  their  muskets,  save  one  who  is  placing 
a  ladder  considerably  shorter  than  himself  against  a  wall  no  higher 
than  his  waist,  but  which  he  evidently  knows  not  how  to  scale. 
Another  temple  stands  near  this,  which  contains  an  idol  of  carved 
wood,  representing  an  old  man  carrying  somebody  on  his  back. 
This  somebody  has  a  bird's  bill  for  a  nose,  and  is  supported  in  his 
high  estate  by  a  board  rising  from  between  the  feet  of  the  former, 
whose  appearance  is  that  of  a  half-washed  sweep.  Thunnessir 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  which  two  armies  of  great 
strength  having-  met,  foug-ht  so  desperately,  that  of  the  many 
thousands  who  entered  the  Held  on  either  side,  only  twelve  men 
left  it  alive. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  in  travelling-,  than  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  people  we  meet  with.  TTe 
have  left  behind  us  th-  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  capitals,  and  are 
now  in  the  protected  Sikh  states.  The  Sikhs  are  a  tall,  comely, 
and  warhke  people  ;  and  contrast  to  much  advantage  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Pro^'inces.  Their  faith,  however,  is 
deistic  ;  and  some  of  their  prejudices  make  them  disagreeable:  one 
in  particular,  which  prevents  them  from  slaughtering  the  co^v,  or 
even  selling  it  for  slaughter,  renders  it  impossible  to  procure  any 
beef  in  their  temtories. 

But  the  evening  again  closes  in  :  a  wretched  night  passes ;  and 
"we  reach  Umballah.  Here  we  rest  for  awhile  in  the  Dak  bun- 
galow, one  of  those  houses  erected  by  our  government  in  almost 
eveiy  station,  and  at  intervals  between  the  principal  towns,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  A  rupee  (two  shillings)  per  diem 
is  paid  by  each  person  that  occupies  an  apartment;  who  is  provided 
with  whatever  '  supphes '  may  be  procurable  on  the  spot  at  a 
moderate  charge. 

T^ot  far  hence  is  the  town  of  Loodianah,  near  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  Sirhind,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  destroyed  and 
anathematised  by  the  Sikhs  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  son 
of  their  high-priest  by  the  IMoham.medan  inhabitants.  '  To  this 
day,'"  says  Archer,  to  whose  Tonr  in  Upper  India  we  are 
much  indebted,  '  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  true  and  zealous 
Sikh  to  take  three  bricks  from  a  standing  wall  or  building  of 
Sirhind,  and  throw  them  into  the  Sutlej.' 
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Resuming"  our  route,  "we  towards  evening:  behold,  for  the  first, 
time,  the  outhne  of  those  majestic  Hills  to  which  we  are  joumey- 
inii".  Man's  feebleness  and  God's  omnipotence,  man's  littleness  and 
God's  eternity,  man's  mutabihty  and  God's  unchangeableness — 
these  are  thoughts  which  the  sig-ht  of  the  ocean  and  the  mountains 
awake.  When  Ave  look  upon  the  ocean,  however,  these  thoug-hts 
arouse  our  terror  :  we  know  its  power ;  we  think  of  the  millions  it 
has  ing-ulfed ;  its  smoothness  seems  treachery  ;  its  beauty,  an  allure- 
ment to  destruction.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  gaze  on  the 
mountain-tops,  we  lose  the  sense  of  our  own  nothing-ness  in  that 
of  the  gi'eatness  of  the  Deity.  We  vieAv  their  calm  yet  passionless 
majesty  with  serene  thoug-h  humble  devotion ;  our  souls  swell  with 
desire  to  commune  more  intimately  with  Him  whose  hands  laid 
their  foundations,  whose  g'loiy  seems  to  rest  on  their  summits,  and 
under  whose  shadow  we  long-  to  repose.  So  mighty,  yet  so  tranquil ; 
so  grand,  yet  so  beneficent  in  their  influences  ;  blocking-  up  the  ]jath 
of  blood-thirsty  ambition  to  the  domains  it  would  invade ;  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  free ;  g"iving-  birth  to  springs,  and 
rivers,  and  streams,  and  lakes,  and  rivulets,  the  fertilisers  of  the 
world ;  to  associated  with  the  history  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  our 
race;  so  matchless  in  their  union  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  immutable  are  the  mountains,  that  we  learn,  as  we  gaze,  to 
love,  and,  as  we  ling-er,  long-  to  explore  them.  But  now  it  is  again 
night ;  our  last,  however,  in  the  plains.  The  rain  has  ceased  ;  our 
bearers  move  steadily  on ;  and  we  resign  ourselves  once  more  to 
repose. 

We  awake;  the  day  is  breaking;  the  Hills  are  near,  and  we 
may  discern  their  outline.  We  are  now  at  Pinjore :  the  bearers 
.seem  wear}'.  Our  next  stage  is  the  last  during  which  we  shall  be 
intrusted  to  their  care.  The  mountains  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing are  almost  everywhere  surrounded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains,  by  what  is  called  the  tcrrai.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
belt  of  grass  and  jungle,  some  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  which 
abounds  with  tigers,  wild  elephants,  and  other  ferocious  animals, 
as  well  as  with  deer,  and  various  game  of  a  less  dangerous  character. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  rams  in  May  and  June  till  their 
cessation  in  October  or  November,  it  is,  however,  a  pestiferous 
swamp;  the  waters  from  the  hills  pouring  down  in  such  mighty 
volume,  that  they  overflow  their  channels,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  dense  vegetation  springs  up,  pestilential  vapours  are 
exhaled,  and  the  whole  region  becomes  the  domain  of  death.  The 
European  residents  in  the  hills  are,  at  such  times,  almost  cut  off" 
from  intercourse  with  the  stations  in  the  plains  ;  for  even  a  rapid 
transit  through  the  terrai  is  attended  with  the  most  imminent  risk, 
as  well  from  the  wild  beasts  that  inhabit  its  dismal  shades,  as  from 
the  miasma  which  continually  overhang  and  surround  them. 
The  herdsmen,  who  commonly  tend  there  their  cattle,  retire  up 
into  the  mountains;  and  the  few  human  beings  who  linger  in 
the  vicinity  present  a  wretched,  sallow,  and  attenuated  aspect. 
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Pinjore  is  situated  in  the  teiTai ;  and  it  is  said  that  few  of  its 
inhabitants  hve  to  any  advanced  age.  Pity,  that  these  vast  and 
productive  lands  should  be  almost  left  to  nature,  and — instead  of 
being-  cleared  and  eveiywhere  cultivated — allowed  to  remain  the 
home  of  animals  that  are  the  natural  enemies  of  mankind,  to 
eng-ender  disease,  and  be  reg-arded  with  horror. 

We  have  arrived  at  Bhar,  a  place  of  so  deadly  a  chmate,  that  in 
the  rains  neither  man  nor  beast  can  inhabit  it,  and  even  the  dak, 
or  post-runners,  are  obhged  to  be  changed  often  from  attacks  of 
fever.  Our  palanquin  is  set  down  ;  and  leaping  out,  with  no 
little  joy  at  regaining  our  legs,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Ere  ascending,  we  turn  to  look  behind  us.  We  have  now, 
since  landing  on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  traversed  a  distance  of,  it 
may  be,  1100  miles;  almost  the  whole  of  which  broad  estate, 
with  other  vast  possessions,  has  within  the  last  hundred  years 
been  added  to  the  British  domains.  These  provinces  constitute  a 
part  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  earth  ;  they  overflow  with  the 
bounties  of  nature,  and  jDOSsess  capabilities  which  only  require 
development  in  order  to  yield  subsistence  and  luxury  to  un- 
numbered myriads  of  the  human  family,  enlarge  our  commerce, 
and  multiply  our  wealth.  They  are  inhabited  by  many  distinct 
races,  diflfering  more  or  less  in  origin  and  language,  all  of  whom 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  supremacy,  and  them- 
selves supply  almost  all  the  forces  with  which  our  conquest  is 
maintained.  Wonderful  is  the  chain  of  events  by  which  this  has 
been  accomplished;  taormous  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure !  And  not  even  the  Himalaya  have  had  power  to  sta}^ 
our  progress.  Our  soldiers  have  chmbed  before  us  these  rugged 
hills  ;  they  have  stormed  the  mountain-forts,  and  have  planted  the 
British  flag  among  eminences  that  overtop  the  world ;  and  stiU 
our  sovereignty  is  expanding,  and  still  it  promises  expansion  ! 


IL 

A  band  of  hardy  mountaineers  await  our  bidding.  Our  palan- 
quin has  been  handed  over  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  a  godown 
established  here  for  the  reception  of  these  and  other  articles  not 
adapted  to  the  hills,  who,  notwithstanding  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
place,  is  a  European,  and  what  is  more,  a  teetotaller.  We  prepare 
to  ascend.  Stepping^  into  and  seating  ourselves  in  a  novel  kind  of 
vehicle,  which  bears  the  name  of  jkuvijmtin,  and  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sedan-chair,  we  are  hfted  from  tiie  ground,  and  are 
presently  mounting  a  steep  hill  leading  to  the  interior.  The  road 
is  at  first  narrow,  full  of  loose  stones,  and  bordered  by  enormous 
precipices,  on  the  very  edge  of  which  our  jhumpaunees  persist, 
Hke  mules,  in  marching  ;  but  the  day  is  fine,  and  the  scenery  of  so 
novel  and  mterestiug  a  character,  that  we  give  this  httle  attention. 

A  new  order  of  vegetation  presently  begins  to  appear :  the  low 
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jungle  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  gradually  lost  to  view, 
and  in  its  stead,  sweet  and  green  herbag-e  clothes  them.  As  we 
continue  to  ascend,  the  trees  of  the  plains  also  disappear ;  and  the 
flowers  which  temperate  climes  produce  and  foster  begin  to  shew 
themselves.  "We  spring  with  ecstasy  from  our  seat,  at  the  risk  of 
throwing'  both  jhumpaun  and  its  bearers  to  the  bottom  of  a 
neighbouring  decUvity,  when  first  we  behold  some  of  those  modest 
but  beautiful  flowers  which  adorn  our  English  meadows.  As  we 
pluck  a  few  of  these,  and  press  them  with  fondness  to  our  Hps,  our 
mind  reverts  to  the  days  of  youth,  and  to  the  fields  amid  which 
we  roved  in  childhood ;  and  '  Ah  ! '  think  we,  •  those  were  happy 
days ;  our  only  ambition  was  to  twine  the  prettiest  posy,  and  our 
only  fear  that  we  should  linger  so  long-  amid  those  delightful 
scenes  as  to  meet  an  affectionate  chiding  on  our  return.  We  will 
cherish  these,'  we  exclaim,  placing  the  flowers  we  have  gathered  in 
our  bosom  ;  '  they  will  often  revive  pleasant  thoughts.' 

Hills  of  great  altitude  and  various  forms,  intersected  by  ravines 
of  dark  and  unmeasured  depth,  now  rise  one  above  another  in  the 
view,  and  seem  to  form  a  glorious  amphitheatre  which  shuts  us  in 
on  every  side.  The  road  now  winds  up  a  lofty  mountain,  and 
anon  descends  into  an  abrupt  and  deep  hollow,  thus  alternately 
elevating  and  ingulfing  us.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  spot 
of  table-land  covered  with  cultivation,  presenting  a  rich  contrast 
to  the  wilds  around ;  while  streams  of  crystal  purity  and  brightness 
rush  fiercely  down  from  fountains  far  above,  to  beds  of  rock  and 
shingle  far  below  us. 

'  The  noble  streams,'  says  Captain  Bellew,*  '  which  rise  amid 
the  snow-capped  Himalaya,  and  which,  descending  through  the 
inferior  chains  and  valleys  constituting  the  provinces  of  Gurhwal 
and  Kamaon,  ultimately  debouch  into  the  plains  of  Rohilcund, 
are  well  stocked  with  fish,  of  which  two  kinds,  the  trout  and  the 
mahaseeah,  rise  to  the  fly  freely,  and  afford  excellent  amusement. 
The  trout  of  the  Himalaya  differs  considerably  in  appearance  from 
our  own  ;  still,  he  is  a  trout,  and  no  mistake ;  and  as  such,  to  one 
who  has  been  long  an  exile  from  Europe,  and  to  whom  the  scenes 
of  boyhood,  though  dim,  are  still  dear,  the  first  sight  of  him,  with 
his  bonny  red  spots  as  he  comes  curvetting  from  his  native  element, 
is  \ery  exhilarating,  and  revives  many  a  recollection  of  times  gone 
by.'  The  mahaseeah  is  the  famous  '  fly-taker,'  and  is  said  to 
attain  a  weight  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  gallant  captain, 
however,  remarks  truly,  that  fishing  is  a  somewhat  different  affair 
in  India  from  what  it  is  in  England.  '  You  may  chance  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  tiger  minghng  with  that  of  the  torrent ;  a  cobra 
de  capello  may  resent  any  unguarded  disposition  to  recline ;  and 
whilst  catching  your  fish,  you  yourself  may  chance  to  be  caught 
by  the  snap-hooks  of  a  bear,  or  be  comfortably  "  reeled  up  "  by  a 
boa  constrictor ! ' 

*  Chamberft  Edinburgh  Journal :  vol.  iL  second  series. 
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In  addition  to  ]ii:^catory  adventure,  the  sportsman  may  have 
abundant  amusement  of  other  kinds  amono:  the  hills.  Besides 
tigers,  rhinoceroses,  wild  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  hogs,  antelopes, 
&c.,  there  are  eagles,  peafowl,  pheasants,*  florekin,  partridges, 
and  so  on.  But  he  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  if  he  would  not  be 
made  a  meal  of  himself ;  and.  as  regards  shooting,  he  will  find  it 
fatiguing  work  to  be  trudging  and  toihng  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
puffing,  and  blowing,  and  perspiring ;  now  wading  a  stream,  now 
creeping  through  a  jungle,  and  now  well-nigh  tumbling  over  a 
precipice  :  and  when  at  last  he  manages  to  spring  the  bird  the 
cluck  of  which  has  allured  his  steps,  his  shot  may  perhaps  miss, 
and  the  game  plunge  into  a  valley  some  thousands  of  feet  deep, 
or  cross  to  an  opposite  range  altogether  out  of  his  reach. 

We  appear  at  length  to  have  come  unharmed  through  the 
deadl}"  terrai.  We  are  now  about  nine  miles  from  Bhar,  and 
pause  to  rest  on  a  spot  which  affords  a  view  of  surpassing 
sublimity.  Below,  lies  a  chasm  some  thousands  of  feet  in  depth, 
which  opens  to  the  sig-ht  a  broken  yet  cultivated  scene  of  mingled 
light  and  shade ;  beyond  us,  and  at  a  somewhat  lov/er  level  than 
that  of  our  position,  stands  the  European  station  of  Subathoo ; 
and  yonder,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  summits  of  mountains,  which 
ascend  one  above  another,  till  the  eye  rests  upon  the  chain  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  basks  with  awe  in  the  lustre  of  their 
gleaming  pinnacles. 

We  proceed.  The  houses  of  the  jemadars,  or  native  revenue- 
collectors,  perched  here  ind  there  like  eagles'  nests  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  crag,  or  half-way  up  an  apparently  pathless  mountain, 
have  a  gTotesque  and  interesting  appearance.  "N^'e  now  pass  the 
small  station  of  Kussowlie,  situated  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Beneath  us,  spreads  a  magnificent  sweep  of  mountain  landscapes  •, 
and  from  north-north-west  to  east,  one  unbroken  line  of  peaks 
towers  to  the  skies  in  indescribable  grandeur.  We  presently  arrive 
at  Subathoo,  a  station  formerly  occupied  by  the  fierce  and  warlike 
Ghoorkas.  This  robust  and  courageous  tribe,  who  are  Tatars  by 
race  but  by  religion  Hindoos,  having  conquered  a  portion  of 
Nepaul,  waged  a  war  of  destruction  on  the  hill-chiefs  towards  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlej  ;  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  Sikh  chieftains  to 
the  south,  living  under  our  protection ;  and,  erecting  forts  and 
stockades  as  they  advanced,  to  secure  what  they  had  gained,  in 
1811  entered  the  territories  of  the  Company.  Their  encroachments 
were  but  feebly  resisted  by  our  government ;  and,  encouraged  b^"" 

*  The  pheasant,  which  does  not  visit  the  plains  of  India,  occurs  in  great  variety 
amid  the  ranges  of  the  hills  :  the  spotted,  the  speckled,  the  golden  or  burnished, 
and  the  argus-eyed,  build  in  the  leafy  covers  of  the  woods.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one 
species  is  of  a  U^ht-blue  colour,  and  another  brown,  both  have  the  eyes  beautifully 
delineated  at  the  extremity  of  the  feathers.— Miss  Roberts. 

This  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the  incessant  crowing  of  the  pheasants ;  to  see 
them  in  packs  tly  across  the  beds  of  snow,  and  the  sun  shining  on  theii-  golden 
plumage,  was  beyond  description  beautiful.— Archer. 

Vide  also  Gould's  splendid  work— -4  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya, 
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the  pacific  system  imposed  on  the  Indian  by  the  home  authoiities, 
were  continued,  till,  in  1814,  Lord  Hastmg"s  determined  to  stay 
them.  They  were  defeated  bv  Ochterlony,  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  :  a  second  campaigTi,  however,  was  found  necessary ;  and 
after  many  severe  contests,  they  were  entirely  humbled.  Subathoo 
was  then  occupied  by  a  British  force ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  late  Afg-hanistan  war.  Her  Majesty's  9th  Foot  and  another 
European  regiment  were  sent  here  by  Lord  EUenboroug'h,  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  health,  and  make  an  experiment  as  to  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  location  of  European  troops  in 
these  mountains.  The  experiment  appears  to  have  been  successful ; 
and  Subathoo  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  church, 
good  barracks,  and  numerous  respectable  houses.  Its  name  might 
not  inappropriately  have  been  changed  to  EUenborough,  as  it  is 
to  his  lordship  that  the  army  of  India  is  indebted  for  its  adoption 
as  a  station  for  European  troops ;  a  measure  calculated  to  promote 
the  health  of  our  soldiery,  to  soften  the  rigours  of  exile,  and,  as  a 
necessaiy  consequence  of  the  former,  to  economise  our  mihtary 
expenditure. 

A  curious  hoax  was  played  off  a  short  time  since  on  the  officers 
and  troops  at  this  station.  A  sergeant,  holding  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Works,  had  been  sent  into  the  forest 
to  look  after  some  timber,  and  suddenly  and  breathlessly  returned 
with  the  alaiTning  intelligence — communicated  to  him  by  a  native 
— of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  hill-chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  surprise,  overpower,  and  massacre  the  forces  quartered  here  in 
a  night-attack.  All  things,  it  was  said,  were  ready,  and  a  veiy  host 
of  enemies  was  prepared  to  pour  down  on  and  overwhelm  them. 
The  subaltern  on  duty,  to  whom  these  tidings  were  first  related, 
'  doubled'  off  with  them  to  his  captain,  the  captain  hastened  with 
them  to  the  colonel,  and  the  colonel  flew  with  them  to  the  general, 
who  instantly  ordered  strong  guards  to  be  posted,  piquets  thrown 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  so  disposed  as  to  be  ready  for 
action  at  a  moment's  notice.  Expresses  were,  moreover,  immedi- 
ately sent  off  to  the  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief, 
communicating  the  important  mteihgence.  The  farce  was  kept 
up  several  days ;  nor,  till  the  ardour  and  patience  of  the  soldiery 
were  exhausted,  was  it  found  that  the  sergeant  had  been 
imposed  upon. 

The  hill  tribes  are  all  rigid  Hindoos,  and,  of  course,  regard  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  our  beef-eating  propensities.  "When,  there- 
fore, our  people  arrived  here,  and  began  to  slaughter  their  cattle,  the 
natives  turned  out,  created  a  riot,  fell  on  the  butcher,  and  would 
have  certainly  killed  him,  had  not  the  soldiers  hastened  to  his 
relief,  and  driven  them  off  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And 
even  of  late  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  with  a  gniard 
this  redoubtable  Made  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

We  have  but  one  piece  of  table-land  in  all  Subathoo,  and  this  is 
used  as  a  parade-ground :  but  as   it  is   not   sufficiently  large  to 
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accommodate  at  once  the  two  regiments  quartered  here,  they 
exercise  and  are  reviewed  alternately.  The  heig-ht  of  the  ridg-e  on 
which  the  station  stands  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  winter 
months,  Subathoo  is  an  ag-reeable  residence ;  but  in  the  summer, 
sultry  and  infested  with  mosquitoes. 

We  proceed  upon  our  journey,  and  passing-  first  by  a  deep 
descent  to  the  river  Geree,  which  we  cross,  pursue  the  route  to 
Siree.  The  sceuerj^  becomes  more  and  more  magnificent ;  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  deep,  dark  valleys,  the  steep  and  frightful 
declivities,  the  cultivated  table-lands,  picturesque  hamlets,  and 
detached  cottages,  all  engage  our  attention. 

'  Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose ; 
Here  innocence  may  wander  safe  from  fear. 
And  contemplation  soar.' 

Passing  Siree,  where  there  is  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  crossing 
after  awhile  another  river,  we  an-ive  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
at  Simla. 


ni. 

Simla  is  situated  at  about  thirty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet*  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  300  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  other  Indian  sanataria. 
Its  mean  temperature  is  52  degi-ees  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  its  climate  generally  delightful;  but  the  only 
advantage  it  possesses  in  the  rainy  season  is  the  coolness  of  its 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  us,  however,  exceeduigly  moist,  and, 
consequently,  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  IS  evertheless,  to 
be  out  of  the  gi'iUing  and  frying,  and  baking  going  on  below, 
the  poor  Anglo-Indians  are  glad  "to  come  hither  "even  in  the  wet 
season.  And  when  the  rains  cease,  and  the  sun  begins  to  shew  his 
face,  and  the  fine  weather  sets  in,  they  are  amply  repaid  for  any 
inconveniences  they  may  have  suffered.  All  is  delightful.  The 
climate  is  healthy  ;"'the  air  bahny ;  the  heaven  of  a  brilhant  azure, 
undimmed  by  a  single  cloud ;  and  the  whole  scene  lovely,  and, 
indeed,  sublime. 

The  effect  of  this  change  of  air  and  scenery  on  the  body  and 
mind  i^  amazing.  Somethmg  we  continually  have  had  in  the  plains 
to  torment  us — either  fever,  or  ague,  or  headache,  or  indigestion, 
or  bile  ;  but  here  we  are  free  from  these.  Appetite,  so  long 
lost,  returns  to  us ;  our  digestive  powers  acquire  fresh  vigour ;  and 
that  elasticity  of  spirits  which  we  have  never  before  had  since 
leaving  home,  is  restored.  The  cuckoo,  the  black-bird,  and  the 
thnish— the  '  brave  old  oak,'  the  fir,  and  rhododendron— the  violet, 
cowshp,  strawberry,  blackberry,  and  geraniimi — are  here  to  remind 

*  Martin  states  it  at  7486 ;  Archer,  at  7300, 
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US  once  more  of  our  boyhood ;  the  ivy,  to  recall  the  memory  of 
that  cottag-e-home  around  which  we  so  well  remember  that  one  of 
the  same  species  spread  its  branches  till  the  walls  were  almost 
concealed;  and  the  holly,  thyme,  mint,  and  brier,  to  bring'  back 
to  our  recollections  the  little  garden  that  surrounded  our  abode.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think,  ag-ain  and  again,  of  those  days  of  innocence 
and  happiness  unclouded.  It  is  sweet  to  feel  once  more  the  healthy 
breeze  fanning  those  temples  which  have  been  scorched  by  flaming- 
winds  ;  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  without  apprehension  of  disease  ; 
to  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  mighty  waterfall,  to  see  the  green 
herbag'e,  and  pluck  the  wild-flowers  of  the  mountain. 

Simla  is  the  Baf/ntres  of  the  north-western  provinces,  and  has 
for  some  years  been  the  principal  resort  of  the  fashionable  world 
from  February  to  November ;  and  they  who  esteem  the  English  a 
grave  and  steady-going  people  should  be  here  to  witness  their 
proceedings.  Terpsichore  had  never  a  more  devoted  class  of 
worshippers ;  Bacchus  never  a  more  devoted  set  of  disciples.  Night 
after  night,  when  Luna  peeps  forth,  she  sees  the  fair  whirling 
in  the  meiTy  dance  ;  day  after  day,  when  Sol  illumines  the  earth, 
he  beholds  the  learned  and  brave  occupied  in  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle.  There  are  races  also,  occasionally,  in  a  hollow  hard  by ; 
and  gambling  seems  a  favourite  amusement. 

Being  a  place  of  such  gTeat  resort,  it  is  no  wonder  if  love-passages 
and  duels  often  occur  ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  Continually  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  those  charms  which  warm  the  heart  and 
subdue  the  reason,  it  would  be  indeed  surprising  if  our  inexperi- 
enced and  idle  fledghngs  should  remain  frigid  and  unmoved ; 
accordingly,  we  find  that  they  enter  the  lists,  and  engage  with 
more  than  chivalrous  eagerness  in  the  emulative  pursuit  of  beauty. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  '  affairs  of  honour'  frequently  follow  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  of  wounds  more  serious 
than  those  of  Cupid.  There  are  some,  however,  who  seek  more 
profitable  occupation  ;  and  gardening  is  with  many  a  favourite 
employment.  In  the  plains,  this  can  be  pursued  only  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning ;  and  even  then  the  amateur  has  often  the 
mortification  to  see  his  labours  in  a  great  measure  unproductive, 
and  the  shrubs  and  flowers  and  trees  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  most  care  and  attention,  the  least  satisfactory  in  appearance. 
Here,  however,  this  interesting  and  healthful  engagement  may 
be  followed  throughout  the  day,  and  the  horticulturist  see  the 
result  of  his  toil  in  a  beautiful  collection  of  nature's  choicest 
productions. 

♦  O  lovely  flowers !  the  earth's  rich  diadem, 

Bright  resurrection  from  her  sable  tomb, 
Ye  are  the  eyes  of  Nature  !  her  best  gem — 

"With,  you  she  tints  her  face  with  living  bloom  ; 

And  breathes  delight  in  gales  of  rich  perfume  : 
Emblems  are  ye  of  heaven,  and  heavenly  joy, 

And  starry  brilliance  in  a  world  of  gloom  ; 
Peace,  innocence,  and  guileless  infancy. 
Claim  sisterhood  with  you,  and  holy  is  the  tie.' 
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Ah,  yes  !  ag-ain  and  again  we  say — 

'Flowers  are  the  bright  remembrances  of  youth  ; 
They  waft  us  back,  with  their  bland  odorous  breath. 
The  joyous  hours  that  only  young  life  knows, 
Ere  we  have  learned  that  this  fair  earth  hides  graves. 
They  bring  the  cheek  that  s  mouldering  in  the  dust 
Again  before  us,  tinged  with  health's  own  rose: 
They  bring  the  voices  we  shall  hear  no  more. 
M'hose  tones  were  sweetest  music  to  our  ears ; 
They  bring  the  hopes  that  faded  one  by  one. 
Till  nought  was  left  to  light  our  path  but  faith, 
That  we,  too,  like  the  flowers,  should  spring  to  life. 
But  not,  like  them,  again  e'er  fade  or  die." — Countess  of  Blessingtox, 

And  dear  are  such  thoughts  to  the  exile  ;  and  happy  are  they  who 
cherish  them.  Such,  we  doubt  not,  will  l)e  found  among-  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  the  church  lately  erected  at  this  station,  the 
situation  of  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  prophetic  promise  of 
Isaiah,  ii.  2.  Simla  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  place 
whence  Lord  Auckland,  in  1838,  issued  his  proclamation  of  war 
with  Afghanistan,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  four  years  after,  in 
the  same  apai^tmcnt,  sent  forth  that  which  famounced  the  final 
termination  of  the  contest.  An  Observatoiy  has  been  erected, 
hard  by,  in  which  experiments  have  for  some  time  been  carried 
forward  on  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


IV. 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  at  the  hills  themselves,  which, 
now  known  as  Himalaya,  or  the  Abode  of  Snotc,  were  anciently 
called  Emodus,  Himaus,  or  Imaus.*  This  range  of  mountains — 
the  hig'hest  in  the  worldi — extends  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  divides  Hindostan  from  Tibet  and  Tatary.  Towards 
the  north,  it  appears  to  join  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  or  Indian  Caucasus 
of  Alexander,  which  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  Cabool, 
separates  it  from  Balk  and  Badakshan,  and  is  continued  to  the 
west  under  the  name  of  Gaur.  The  southern  point  of  the  snowy 
rang'es  bounds  the  kingdom  of  Xepaul  to  the  eastward.  The 
whole  formation  is  supposed  to  be  1000  miles  in  length ;  through 
the  entire  course  of  which  may  be  traced  a  continuous  line  21,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  which,  as  a  base,  detached  peaks  ascend 
an  additional  5000,  6000,  or  even  10,000  feet.  The  breadth  is 
estimated  at  80  miles. 

These  mountains  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  interesting 
in  the    whole    earth.     Apart  from  their    stupendous  grandeur, 

*  Imaus  incolarum  lingua  nivosum  significante. — Plixy. 

+  If  we  were  even  to  picture  to  ourselves  Mount  Pilatus,  placed  on  the  Schreck- 
hom,  or  the  Schneekoppe  of  Silesia  on  Mont  Blanc,  we  should  not  have  attained  to 
the  height  of  that  great  colossus  of  the  Andes,  the  Chimborazo,  whose  height  is 
twice  that  of  Mount  Etna  ;  and  we  must  pile  the  Eiglii,  or  Mount  Athos,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Chimborazo.  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Dhawalagiri,  the  highest  point  of  the  Himalaya.— Humboldt. 
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they  are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  scene  of  the  debarka- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  sons  from  the  ark  ;  for  Dhawalag-jri,  the 
highest  peak,  must  assuredly  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  it3 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  all-desolating  -svaters.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  opinions  of  many  learned  men — 
Linnffius,  Creuzar,  Blumenbaeh,  BulFon,  the  Abbe  Dubois.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Bailly,  and  Colonel  Tod,  among  them — confinn 
this;  and  Tibet  would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  country 
peopled  after  the  Flood. 

'  The  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  snowy  range  consist  of  a 
series  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  with  intermediate  valleys  or 
hollows ;  spurs  are  thrown  off  in  all  directions  into  the  hollows, 
forming  subordinate  valleys.  There  is  nothing  like  table-land, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  the  moimtains,  with  the  exception  of 
Is  ipal ;  and  the  valleys  are  broad,  wedge-shaped  chasms,  contracted 
at  bottom  to  a  mere  water-course ;  for  this  reason  the  quantity  of 
level  ground  is  inconsiderable.  On  the  flank  of  the  great  chain  there 
is  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Sewalik,  which  commence  at  Roopur,  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  run  down  a  long  way  to  the  south,  skirting  the 
great  chain.  In  some  places,  they  run  up  to  and  rise  upon  the 
Himalaya ;  in  others,  they  are  separated  by  an  intermediate  valley; 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  they  attain  their  greatest 
height — namely,  2000  feet  above  the  plains  at  their  feet,  or  3000 
above  the  sea,  rising-  at  once  from  the  level  with  an  abrupt  mural 
front.  To  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  west  of  the  Jumna  the 
Sewalik  hills  gradually  fall  of.  They  are  serrated  across  their 
direction,  forming  a  succession  of  scarcely  parallel  ridges,  with 
a  steep  face  on  one  side  and  a  slope  on  the  other;  the  slope 
being,  like  that  of  the  great  chain,  towards  the  north,  and  the 
abutment  towards  the  south.  These  hills  may  be  considered  an 
upheaved  portion  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  washed  down  by  rains  and 
other  natural  causes.' 

The  geology  of  the  Himalaya  is  remarkable  :  the  strata,  which 
dip  to  the  east  of  north,  and  abut  to  the  Avest  of  south,  being  in 
exery  direction  fractured  or  comminuted.  The  fonnations  are 
primary.  The  first,  towards  the  plains,  consists  of  vast  beds  of 
limestone,  lying  on  clay-slate,  crowned  by  slate,  gTaywacke,  or 
sandstone  :  the  slaty  rocks  are  distributed  into  small  fragments,  as 
if  they  had  been  crushed,  and  the  limestone  rocks  are  vesicular  or 
cavernous,  and  broken  into  masses.  Beyond  the  limestone  tract, 
gneiss,  clay-slate,  and  other  schistose  rocks  occur.  Captain  Gerard, 
in  crossing  the  Charang  Pass — 17,348  feet  high — describes  the 
neighbouring  mountains  to  be  all  of  blue  slate  ;  in  other  parts  they 
are  of  granite,*  with  a  great  mixture  of  white  quartz,  both  in  the 

*  Extensive  tracts  of  shell -formations  were  discovered  by  Dr  Gerard  at  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  shells  comprised  cockles,  mussels,  and  pearl- 
fish,  univalves,  and  long  cylindrical  productions,  -which  were  most  singular  objects. 
He  found  them  Ijing  upon  the  high  land  at  15,500  feet  elevation,  in  a  bed  of  granite 
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veins  and  nodules.  Gneiss,  however,  is  the  only  extensive  rock  to 
characterise  the  Himalaya  formation.  The  ig-neous  rocks,  which 
have  been  concerned  in  the  upheavement  of  the  outer  tracts,  are  of 
the  greenstone  ti'ap  series,  and  are  very  g-enerally  dikes  inter- 
secting and  rising  through  the  regular  strata.  Veins  of  iron,  gold, 
plumbago,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  sulphur  have  been  found ; 
but  their  poverty,  and  the  distance  of  water-carriage,  generally 
prevent  mines  being  opened ;  though  some  may  be  seen  that, 
according  to  tradition,  were  worked  centuries  ago,  and  from  which 
nearly  all  the  metal  has  been  taken.  The  soil  is  principally 
accumulated  on  the  north  sides ;  and  that  lying  under  the 
vegetable  mould  is  clayey  and  calcareous,  or  limestone  gravel. 

The  Himalaya  appear  to  be  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones.* 
The  first  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  height  of  5000 
feet :  here  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  the  plains,  but  snow  is 
seldom  seen ;  and  while  the  tropical  plants  begin  to  give  way  to 
others  of  a  more  hardy  nature,  they  are  still  brought,  in  many 
cases,  to  almost  equal  perfection  on  the  southern  exposure  with  those 
below.  The  second  zone  reaches  an  altitude  of  9000  feet :  here, 
in  T'dnter,  snow  falls  constantly,  and  often  to  a  great  depth,  but 
disap^^ears  in  spring ;  the  herbaceous  plants  of  Asia  continue  in 
some  degi'ee  to  flourish,  wliile  those  of  Europe  become  more 
general ;  and  the  trees  assume  an  exclusively  European  character. 
The  third  zone  stretches  from  the  summit  of  the  second  to  the 
mountain-tops,  and  in  its  highest  part  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snoWjt  but,  in  the  lo'srer,  subject  to  intense  heat  in  summer, 
when  the  solar  rays,  ihough  the  air  may  seem  httle  affected,  are 
there  intensely  fierce,  and  cause  the  snows  to  melt.  In  this  zone 
vegetation  is  wondi'ously  luxuriant ;  the  pasturage  is  rich  almost 
beyond  compare ;  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  are  raised  suc- 
cessfully and  extensively ;  rich  forests  X  of  oak,  pine,§  fir,  and 

and  pulverised  slate ;  the  adjacent  rocks  being  at  the  same  time  of  shell-limestone. 
All  the  shells  were  turned  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  many  were  crystallised  like 
marble;  the  larger  blocks,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  shells  of  different  sizes, 
imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  calcareous  tufa,  was  broken  off  from  a  solid  mass  of  158 
cubic  feet,  apparently  all  of  the  same  structure.  Four  classes  of  shell-formation 
were  distinguished ;  in  particular,  a  fresh-water  bivalve,  resembling  the  iinio,  which 
exists  in  great  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  hUls,  and  throughout  the  plains 
of  the  Doab. — >Iartix. 

*  The  FlO}-a  Indica  of  Wallich  gives  a  catalogue  of  7683  Himalayan  plants. 

t  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  begins  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Humboldt. 

If  The  road  wound  through  a  forest  of  cedars,  oak,  and  pine ;  and  so  thick  did 
they  stand,  that  there  was  not  room  for  a  tree  to  fall  when  decayed  by  age,  or  killed 
by  hghtning ;  many  of  them  had  bovred  to  its  stroke.  One,  close  to  the  road, 
measured  17  feet  in  circumference;  the  soU,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  leaves 
of  ages,  is  a  rich  black  mould,  lying  to  a  great  depth.  Lf  one  of  these  forests  was 
left  undisturbed,  it  would  always  renew  its  population,  for  there  are  below  the 
parent  tree  a  sixccession  of  young  plants,  which  in  time  assume  the  places  of  the 
old  ones. — Archer. 

§  The  pines  upon  the  slopes  of  the  snowy  chain  are  taller  and  more  symmetrical 

than    elsewhere ;  whole  forests  occur,  where    indi\iduals  measure  24  to  26  feet 

round;  the  maximiun  girth  in  one  instance  was  29  feet.    Close  to  the  same  spot 

were  numbers  of  the  same  magnificent  barrels,  like  gigantic  masts,  each  rising  as 
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rhododendra  are  met  with  ;  the  cypress  and  cedar,  the  juniper  and 
birch,  add  variety  to  the  scene  ;  "apples,  pears,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  may  be  found  ;  the 
wild-rose,  the  hly  of  the  valley,  the  cowshp,  the  dandehon,  and  other 
flowers  exhibit  their  charms ;  and  the  trees  and  rocks  are  clothed 
with  moss  and  lichen.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  cultivation 
extends  on  the  northern  side  to  a  considerably  greater  elevation 
than  on  the  southern ;  the  extreme  hmit  in  the  latter  case  being 
10,000  feet,  while  in  the  former  it  appears  to  reach  14,900  !  '  The 
remarkable  configuration  of  the  land,'  says  Humboldt,  '  in  Central 
Asia,  affords  man  all  that  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Hfe,  as 
habitation,  food,  and  fuel,  at  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
which,  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.' 

How  wondrous,  how  magnificent,  how  varied  the  features  of 
this  vast  and  sublime  domain !  Inaccessible  ridges  covered  with 
frozen  snows,  hot  springs,  bright  and  swiftly  roUing  cascades, 
tranquil  rivulets,  and  secluded  lakes ;  rivers  winding  amid  glens 
and  islands,  and  tumbling  and  foaming  with  perpetual  thunder 
down  dechvities;  steep  and  naked  hills,  gloomy  ravines;  slopes 
clad  with  flowers,  and  crowned  with  colossal  forests ;  countless 
plants  of  a  thousand  species ;  milhons  on  millions  of  withered  leaves, 
lying  in  heaps,  or  scattering  on  the  breeze ;  groves  and  vineyards  ; 
huge  upheavings  of  bare  and  barren  slate,  quartz,  and  granite, 
mingled  in  wild  confusion  ;  wedge-hke  chasms,  alps  piled  on  alps, 
broken  chfi^s,  frightful  precipices,  high  steeples  of  black  rock, 
gloomy  caverns,  skyey  villages,  dreary  sohtudes,  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots  and  hurled  into  deep  abysses — a  boundless  chaos,  a 
fortified  Eden  !  Here  at  once  reign  freezing  cold  and  scorching 
heat;  the  heavens  are  now  dark  with  rain  and  mist,  and  anon 
bright  as  an  arch  of  glowing  sapphire  ;  while  the  winds  battle  with 
the  clouds  among  the  hills  far  below;  and  falhng  rocks  and 
destroying  avalanches  mingle  the  crash  of  their  descent  with  the 
roar  of  the  volcano  and  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake !  It  is 
not  for  man  to  gaze  on  such  scenes  unmoved.  The  imagination, 
awakened  by  the  view,  creates  for  itself  a  new  universe,  in  which 
the  beauties  and  the  horrors  of  the  landscape  are  infinitely  en- 
larged, and  form  an  elysium  and  a  pandemonium  whose  dehghts 
and  whose  terrors  are  incommunicable. 

Yet  the  mind  seeks  to  read  the  history  here  set  forth  of  the 
unknown  past.  When  did  nature  expel  from  her  womb  these 
giants,  which  now  seat  themselves  upon  her  breast,  and  lord  it  over 
the  world,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  very  heavens  ?  What 
evidence  present  they  of  the  construction  of  the  interior  of  our 

if  in  rivalry,  and  all  at  a  level  verging  upon  10,000  feet— a  limit  beneath  v.hich 
on  the  equator,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  large  trees  of  every  kind 
shrink ;  a  limit  which  various  writers  have  placed  close  to  the  marginal  snow,  in 
the  region  of  the  torpid  lichen ;  but  the  Himalaya  peer  over  the  Andes,  and  laugh 
at  theorists  and  closet^peculators. — Mabtim. 
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planet,  and  the  agencies  there  at  work  ?  "What  can  they  tell  ns  of 
the  universal  Deluge  ? — what  of  the  day  of  jubilee  on  which  Xoah 
and  his  companions  came  forth  from  the  ark  ? — and  what  of  the 
changes  that  have  since  then  passed  over  the  globe  .' 

Amid  the  most  rugged  and  awful  scenes,  we  recognise  with 
amazement  the  hand  and  the  persevering  labours  of  3Iax.  Bridges 
thrown  over  the  most  fearful  chasms;  paths  skirting  the  most 
tremendous  precipices  ;  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  roads  through 
dark  ravines  and  up  mountain-walls  ;  footways  laid  down  on 
stakes  driven  into  the  steeps,  and  overspread  with  earth  and 
branches  :  these  fill  us  with  astonishment  and  admiration :  while 
the  passage  of  goats  and  sheep — here  used  as  animals  of  burden — 
laden  with  the  products  of  Tibet  and  Hindostan,  and  which  have 
sometimes  to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  slings,  reminds  us  that  it  is 
commerce  which  unites  the  most  distant  and  divided  nations, 
opens  everywhere  sources  of  industry*,  diffuses  knowledge,  and 
leads  forth  Religion,  to  extend  civilisation  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  Yet  hither,  alas  !  superstition  also  penetrates.  The 
Gansres  and  the  Jumna  here  issue  forth  to  fertilise  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  whence  many  attempt  to  penetrate  to  their  sources  and 
perish  in  the  effort.  The  aged,  and  the  leprous,  especially,  undergo 
the  most  dreadful  fatigues  and  privations  in  order  to  die  in  these 
secluded  regions,  which  are  described  in  the  Puranas  as  holy ;  and 
the  whole  pilgrim-road,  as  well  as  the  mountain-shrines,  presents  a 
melancholy  spectacle  of  idolatrous  eiTor. 

This,  however,  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  AVho 
among  us  can  ascend  :he  mountains  without  calhng  to  mind  the 
sacred  associations  A^ith  which  such  scenes  are  invested  ?  And  if 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  there  is  Sinai,  where  the  Law 
of  Judgment  was  proclaimed ;  and  Calvary,  where  the  Gospel  of 
Love  was  unfolded  :  there  is  Olivet,  where  the  Redeemer  wept 
over  Jerusalem  ;  *  and  the  IMount  of  Beatitudes,  whence  he  dis- 
coursed to  the  people.  There  is  Ararat,  on  which  rested  the  ark ; 
and  Carmel,  where  Ehjah  gathered  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  and 
Hermon,  rich  in  fruitful  moisture.  There  is  Lebanon,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  and  Hor,  where  Aaron  died ;  and  Xebo, 
whence  Moses  beheld  Canaan ;  and  Gaash,  where  Joshua  wa.s 
buried :  and  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  of  the  Blessing  and  the  Curse. 
There  is  Sion,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth ;  with  the  Mount  of 
Vision,  the  site  of  the  Temple  :  there  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
and  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead ! 
3Iountains.  in  fact,  have  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  subhme  events 
in  sacred  historj' ;  nor  do  they  take  a  less  prominent  part  in 
classic  mythology.  There  is  Olympus,  the  re.>idence  of  the  gods  ; 
and   Thaumasius,    on  which  Jupiter  was  bom :    and  Citha?ron, 

*  There,  too,  the  son  of  Jesse  wept  with  his  people.     Hovr  touchingly  simple  the 
history  :  '  And  David  v.ent  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went 
tip,  and  had  his  head  covered ;  and  went  barefoot :  and  all  the  people  that  was 
with  him  covered  everv  man  his  head  ;  and  thev  went  un  weeping.' 
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consecrated  to  the  Thunderer  and  the  Muses,  where  Acteon  was  torn 
in  pieces,  and  Hercules  slew  the  lion.  There  is  Helicon,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Nine ;  and  Cvllene,  which  gave  birth  to  Mercury ; 
and  Pang^eus,  where  Orpheus  charmed  the  beasts  with  his  music ; 
and  Halesius,  whence  Pluto  can-ied  ofl"  Proserpine ;  and  Ida, 
where  the  prize  of  beauty  was  adjudged  to  Venus.  There  is  Etna, 
the  prison  of  g-iants,  and  forge  of  Vulcan  ;  and  Er\Tnanthus,  where 
Hercules  killed  the  boar ;  and  Caucasus,  to  the  top  of  which 
Prometheus  was  chained  ;  and  more — and  more  !  We  wonder 
not  that  the  Hindoos  make  Himalaya  the  retreat  of  Muhadeo,  fill 
its  most  inaccessible  glens  with  spirits,  and  come  to  worship  in 
its  solitudes. 

But  these  mountains  are  also  connected  with  the  national  history 
of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  Here,  according  to  their  traditions,  is 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  their  race.  Here  their  great  ancestor, 
Menu  Vaivaswata,  and  the  Seven  Sages,  disembarked  after  the 
universal  Deluge  ;  here  he  and  his  family  took  up  their  abode  ;  * 
and  hence,  when  men  again  multiphed,  they  descended  to  the 
plains.  Here  are  the  sources  of  that  sacred  river  which  all  tribes 
and  classes  adore— and  which,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  is 
associated  with  the  daily  worship  of  every  individual  Hindoo  who 
inhabits  its  banks — and  of  its  sister  stream,  which  together  give 
magnificence  and  fruitfulness  to  the  Indian  plain,  as  well  probably 
as  of  the  Indus,  the  most  celebrated  river  of  Hindostan.  And  here, 
finalh',  is  the  heaven  of  Meru,  to  which  the  Hindoo  aspires. 


V. 

We  will  now  tell  you  what  we  have  learned  of  the  Hill-people. 
They  difiFer  much  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  being  of 
short  stature  and  robust  frame,  and  independent — though  simple, 
frank,  inoffensive,  and  hospitable — manners ;  yet  appear  to  have 
in  some  degi'ee  deteriorated  since  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  from  below.  The  Coolies,  or  lower  classes,  are  the  supposed 
aborigines,  and  are  thought  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Calmuc 
Tatars.  A  considerable  number  of  Brahmins  are  mingled  with 
these ;  but  they  seem  neither  to  hold  the  rank  nor  entertain  the 
prejudices  of  their  brethren  of  the  plains,  performing  all  the  usual 
labours  of  husbandry  in  the  same  manner  as  their  inferiors.  The 
middle  classes  are  termed  Kunaits,  and  are  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  intermarriages  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  coolies;  the 
chieftains  are  all  Rajpoots,  whose  ancestors  are  understood  to  have 
emigrated  from  the  plains  during  the  era  of  the  first  Moham- 
medan invasion.    In  many  of  the  states — for  these  are  numerous — 

*  The  Jains  also  place  the  abode  of  Adnath,  their  great  patriarch,  the  Father  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  among  the  rich  plains  and  green  valleys  ^hich  skirt  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
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the  office  oi  Premier  is  hereditary ;  and  the  chiefs  are  tempted  to 
indulg-e  in  every  species  of  debauchery,  with  the  view  of  bring-ino* 
on  a  condition  of  idiocy,  by  which  their  ministers  are  enabled  to 
absorb  all  the  real  power  of  the  govermnent. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  harems  of  the  rich  natives  of  the 
plains  have  for  ag-es  been  supplied  with  females  from  the  hills; 
and  the  sale  of  these  for  the  worst  pui-poses  of  slavery,  though 
carried  on,  as  it  seems,  with  secrecy  and  caution,  appears  to 
continue.  This  custom,  and  that  of  female  mfanticide,*  have 
caused  a  great  numerical  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  and 
given  rise  to  the  system  of  polyandry,  which,  though  spoken  of  by 
the  people  with  disgust,  j)revails  very  extensively.  No  man  can 
procure  a  wife  without  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  her  father :  he 
may,  however,  turn  her  away  after  marriage;  and  if  he  do  so 
without  assig-ning  a  cause,  the  purchase-money  is  returned  to  him 
when  the  discarded  spouse  has  obtained  a  new  husband.  Thus 
Woman  is  considered  as  much  an  article  of  traffic  as  any 
commercial  commodity. 

The  ties  of  caste  are  as  strong-  in  the  hiUs  as  in  the  plains ; 
while  the  mountaineers  are,  perhaps,  even  more  subject  to  their 
priests,  and  their  religious  customs  exhibit  the  most  extreme 
ignorance.  No  cultivator  would  think  of  putting  his  seed  into  the 
ground  without  first  consulting  the  Brahmin ;  nor  would  any  cne 
commence  any  commercial  enterprise,  or  begin  a  journey,  without 
advice  and  encouragement  from  his  spiritual  master.  No*^  ceremony 
is  undertaken  without  f  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  some  divinity;  and 
every  accident  or  misiortune,  however  trivial,  is  ascribed  to  genii, 
who  are  beheved  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to  each  of  whom  pecuHar 
functions  are  attributed — some  presiding  over  rivers,  some  over 
forests,  some  over  the  crops :  and  so  on.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are 
kept  in  most  villages  for  sacrificial  purposes ;  human  sacrifices 
were  formerly  not  unfrequent,  but  seem  to  have  been  abolished 
through  the  influence  of  the  British  government.  Still,  idols  appear 
to  be  less  numerous  than  in  the  plains.  In  the  larger  villages  are 
some  small  ones,  ordinarily  annexed  to  a  house ;  and  now  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  a  pyramid  of  rough  hewn  stones 
may  be  found,  which  serves  as  a  god ;  but  the  people  generally 
make  no  further  attempt  to  defend  the  adoration  of  these'' than  by 
saying,  '  It  is  the  custom  of  the  countiy ; '  though  the  more 
learned  employ  the  same  arguments  in  its  behalf  as  are  used  in  the 
plains.  The  deity,  or  rather  the  person  of  the  Triad,  in  most  repute 
among  them,  is  3Iuhadeo ;  to  him  all  prayers  are  preferred, "and 
at  his  shi'ine  all  victims  bleed.  Under  the  i.ame  of  Siva,  he  is 
known  as  the  '  destroying  power.'  In  the  prtierence  shewn  to  his 
worship,  may  be  detected  the  superstitious  dread  common  to  all 

*  I  was  told,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assertion  is  void  of  truth,  that  the 
mother,  instigated  by  the  father,  officiates  as  the  priestess  in  the  dreadful  sacrifice, 
and  closes  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  infant  with  cow-dung  the  instant  it  is 
bom.— Archer. 
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mountaineers.  The  trident  is  placed  as  a  symbol  over  temples 
dedicated  to  liim ;  and  if  careful  anxiety  to  deprecate  Ms  wrath  be 
religion,  the  people  of  the  hills  are  in  every  "way  entitled  to  be 
called  a  rehg-ious  people.  The  temples  are  well-built  edifices 
of  stone,  wood,  and  slate  ;  the  plan  and  structure  are  everywhere 
the  same,  but  varying-  in  size  with  the  population,  or  reputed 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  pilg-rims  who  frequent  it. 
At  Hat  is  a  veiy  famous  temple,  dedicated  to  a  debi  or  goddess ; 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Satya  Yug-a,  the  Golden  Age !  * 
Shrines  of  the  hig-hest  and  most  awful  sanctity  are  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  the  Gang-es  and  the  Jumna ;  and  on  the  summit  of 
Kedar  Nauth,  Kali,  the  goddess  of  blood,  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  up  her  residence  :  there  are  also  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
burning"  fountains  and  floating-  islands,  which  appear  to  be  objects 
of  worship.  Idolatry  is  kept  up  by  the  aristocracy,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  priests.  The  gTeat  mass  of  the  people 
would  heartily  rejoice  if  the  images  they  adore  were  destroyed. 

In  Kanawar,  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  are  commingled. f 
The  temples  of  the  Lamas  contain,  beside  the  image  of  Buddha, 
a  cylinder  turning  on  an  iron  axis,  called  the  manee,  or  prayer- 
wheel.  The  wind  produced  by  the  turning  of  this  wheel  is 
considered  to  be  holy,  and  to  have  the  power  of  cleansing  from  sin : 
the  oftener  it  is  tui-ned,  the  more  sins  are  forgiven !  In  travelling 
in  Kanawar,  people  are  frequently  met  carrying  a  httle  manee, 
which  they  turn  while  walking.  These  hand-manees  are  made 
of  brass,  and  are  about  three  inches  high,  and  two  in  diameter. 
The  manees  in  the  temples  are  much  larger,  and  are  made  of 
coloured  paper,  decorated  with  pictures. 

When,  in  travelling  through  the  hills,  we  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  stupendous  depths  below  and  heights  above,  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  a  village  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  by  the  prominence 
of  its  position  ;  the  rest  of  the  landscape  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
mountain  and  valley,  ridge  and  precipice,  torrents  and  forest.  A 
steady  contemplation,  however,  of  the  scene  brings  out  one  village 
after  another,  till  we  become  amazed  at  the  change.  It  is  the 
grand  outlines  which  at  first  seize  and  engage  the  mind  ;  and  only 
the  attentive  and  accurate  observer  discovers  the  interesting 
details  of  the  picture.  There  are,  however,  but  few  places  which 
can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  towns  :  the  villages  are  from 
natural  causes  small,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  course,  is 
hmited  by  the  food  they  are  able  to  raise  in  the  vicinity.  The  site 
of  a  village  high  up  in  the  hills  depends  on  the  favourable  position 
of  ground  for  agriculture,  and  facihty  of  procuring  water  and 
shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather :  a  southern  exposure 

*  The  present  age,  which  is  termed  the  Call  Yuga,  is  said  to  have  commenced 
B.C.  3102,  and  is  to  continue  some  432,000  years;  the  Dwapara  Yuga,  or  Brazen 
Age,  lasted  double  that  time ;  the  Tritu  Yuga,  or  Silver  Age,  triple ;  and  the  Satya 
Yuga,  quadruple.  The  temple  at  Hit,  therefore,  would  be  about  3,000,000  years 
old  I 

t  Vide  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  China. 
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is  invariably  courted.  The  houses  are  almost  of  one  shape — square ; 
and  at  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  aspect,  resembling  those  of 
Switzerland.  They  are  built  of  stone  and  timber,  and  covered 
with  slate.  The  roof  projects  sufficiently  to  allow  a  balcony  being' 
covered  by  it  on  all  sides  of  the  house  ;  this  part  of  the  mansion 
during"  the  line  weather  is  a  lounging'-place,  whence  the  master 
mav  overlook  his  courtyard,  and  answer  calls  without  the  trouble 
of  descending- ;  and  may  have  been  suggested,  and  continued  in 
use,  by  the  condition  of  the  people  when  at  the  mercy  of  their 
Ghoorka  conquerors,  and  when  a  good  strong  door  and  a  high 
position  left  the  inhabitant  the  power  of  doing  as  he  pleased.  The 
lower  story  is,  in  all  cases,  allotted  to  the  cattle  ;  and  whether  this 
arrangement  arose  from  the  greater  security-  thus  afforded  to  these 
animals,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  sustenance  and  wealth 
to  the  people,  or  the  want  of  room  and  convenience  for  outhouses, 
it  is  the  most  judicious  possible  :  while  the  folks  aloft  have  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  from  the  cows  below.  One  door  in  the  bottom 
story  suffices  for  ingress  and  ventilation ;  a  ladder  inside  is  the 
means  of  access  to  the  upper  rooms,  which  are  lighted  by  very 
small  openings,  to  prevent  unnecessaiy  draughts.  The  furniture  is 
of  a  uniform  character  ;  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  villages  have 
perhaps  habitations  of  somewhat  larger  size  than  their  neighbours, 
but  nothing  to  constitute  a  material  difference.  Fires  are  only  used 
in  chafing'-dishes.  Every  house  has  in  its  southern  face  pieces  of 
wood  let  in  for  the  convenience  of  bees.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
]iiece  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  one  bee  at  a  time  : 
the  bees  hive  on  the  mside  of  the  wall,  and  there  the  honey  and 
comb  are  affixed. 

The  hill-people  are  not  cleanly  in  their  persons :  they  use  water 
for  ablution  as  seldom  as  possible.  Poverty  appears  a  general 
characteristic*  The  dress  of  the  natives  in  the  higher  hills  is  of 
wool,  spun  and  woven  by  themselves ;  it  is  of  coarse  texture,  but 
strong  and  warm.  Shoes  are  made  of  horse  or  other  hide,  except 
cow  ;  the  latter  animal  being  held,  if  possible,  in  higher  veneration 
by  the  hill-folk,  than  by  the  people  of  the  plains  :  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoe  is  of  strongly  woven  wool,  and  elastic. 

The  people  of  these  mountains,  and  especially  the  women,  are 
sadly  afflicted  with  goitres,  which  is  attributed  hj  medical  men  to 
their  use  of  snow-water  :  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  however, 
may  be  doubted,  as  the  disease  is  less  frequent  where  the  inhabitants 

*  The  pro%-ince  of  G  urhwal  seems,  in  olden  time,  to  have  been  on  this  account  for 
many  years  exempted  from  tribute.  '  Acbar,  ho'wever,'  says  Miss  Roberts,  '  not 
v,-illing  that  any  of  his  neighbours  should  escape,  demanded  fi-om  the  chief  an 
account  of  the  revenues  of  his  raje,  and  a  chart  of  the  country.  The  rajah  being 
then  at  court,  repaired  to  the  presence  the  follow-ing  day,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
imperial  command,  presented  a  true,  but  not  very  tempting  report  of  the  state  of 
his  finances:  and,  as  a  correct  representative  of  the  chart  of  his  country,  facetiously 
introduced  a  lean  camel,  saying  :  "  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  territory  I 
possess,  up  and  down,  and  very  poor."  The  emperor  smiled  at  the  ingenuity 
of  the  device,  and  told  him,  that  from  the  revenue  of  a  country  realised  with  so 
much  labour,  and  in  amount  so  small,  he  had  nothing  to  demand.' 
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drink  nothing-  else  ;  and  where  they  employ  that  from  springs  or 
rivulets,  it  abounds.  The  natives  regard  the  malady  as  a  punish- 
ment from  Heaven.  It  is  met  with  in  low  marshy  places,  rather 
than  in  the  upland  villages.  The  comparative  exemption  of  the 
men  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degTee,  to  their  using  a  more 
generous  and  liberal  diet  than  the  women,  and  a  beverage  more 
potent  than  water.  Like  other  Hindoos,  the  hill-people  bum 
their  dead. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  in  the  Himalaya.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  of  two  sorts — upland  and  lowland,  wet  and  dry  :  the  former 
mostly  yielding  two  crops  ;  the  latter,  only  one.  The  wet-system 
can  only  be  followed  in  the  low  parts  of  the  valleys,  where  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  water  can  be  conducted 
with  facility,  which  latter  advantage  nature  seldom  aiiords  to  any 
great  extent :  the  people,  however,  have  cut  the  sides  of  the  hills 
into  terraces,  and  thus  effected  what  she  has  denied  them ;  and  the 
appearance  of  these  steppes,  rising  in  succession,  and  coloured  by 
the  varied  hues  of  the  dilferent  corns  pecuhar  to  the  mountains,  is 
extremely  pleasing.  The  grains  are  wheat  and  barley ;  bhattoo, 
cheena,  and  khoda.  The  bhattoo  is  of  two  kinds — one,  a  golden 
yellow ;  the  other,  a  deep  crimson ;  and  in  their  approach  to 
maturity,  when  spread  in  patches  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  present  an 
appearance  of  singular  beaut^',  especially  when  their  rich  colours 
are  contrasted  with  the  brown  of  the  heather,  and  the  dark  cold 
green  of  the  pines.  The  crops  are  as  large  and  luxuriant  as 
the  force  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  sun  and  a  rich  soil,  can 
produce. 

Rhubarb  grows  in  profusion,  and  was,  if  it  is  not  still,  an  article 
of  large  export  to  the  plains ;  that  sold  under  the  name  of 
liusi>ia7i,  appears  to  be  obtained  from  Tatary  and  Tibet.  The 
domestic  animals  are  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  ;  the  two  latter  being 
used  as  food.  We  have  already  noticed  the  abundance  of  fish  in 
the  streams  of  the  Himalaya.  These  are  taken  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  the  rod  and  line  ;  and  also  by  depositing  in  the  stream 
a  vegetable  substance  of  intoxicating  properties,  which  renders 
them  unable  to  maintain  their  equilibrium;  and  brings  them  to 
the  surface,  when  they  are  easily  caught  by  the  hand. 

Honey  is  an  article  of  food  aU  over  the  hiUs ;  and  it  merely 
requires  a  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  bees  duiing  ■vfinter 
to  insure  a  large  quantity  of  this  rich  and  luxurious  production  to 
ever}-  house.  The  natives,  however,  take  no  pains  in  the  collection 
of  the  honey,  though  its  quality  is  so  excellent.  The  bees  hive  on 
the  bare  walls,  and  there  fix  the  comb,  which  is  from  time  to  time 
cut  off,  as  required.  The  visits  of  bears  to  the  villages  in  quest  of 
the  honey  are  frequent,  and  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  scruple  to 
attack  the  houses  in  which  the  hives  are  placed  for  security.  The 
bees  inhabit  also  the  hollows  of  trees  ;  and  we  have  httle  doubt  are 
oft^n  cheated  of  then-  sweets  by  the  monkeys,  which  exist  iu 
prodigious  numbers,  and  are  very  injurious  to  cultivation. 
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There  appears  to  be  neither  books,  teachers,  nor  schools  among- 
the  natives,  except  such  as  have  been  introduced  by  our  mission- 
aries. To  these  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  advert.  The 
rainy  season  has  passed  :  let  us  take  an  excursion. 


VI. 

The  sun  shines  brightly  forth,  illumining  the  dark  and  shadowy 
forests,  and  giving-  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  a  dazzling 
briUiancy ;  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  and  the  monkeys  leap  merrily 
in  the  gi-een  and  bowery  shades ;  the  liills  are  clad  in  verdure  of 
the  brightest  hue ;  many  of  our  fair  sisters  and  feUow-countrymen 
are  abroad ;  and  even  the  swarthy  features  of  the  goitered  hill-folk 
are  hghted  up  by  the  glow  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

The  stations  we  have  visited  are  not  the  only  European  settle- 
ments in  the  Himalaya.  Yonder  is  Jutog;  to  which  the  Nusseeree 
battahon  was  removed  from  Subathoo,  when  the  latter  place  and 
Kussowhe  were  fixed  on  as  quarters  for  European  troops.  The 
fierce  and  warhke  Ghoorkas,  whose  name  is  so  suggestive  of  forts 
and  stockades,  are  now  numbered  among  our  own  soldiery.  '  It 
is  a  pity,'  says  Captain  Bellew,  'we  have  not  more  of  these 
indomitable  httle  heroes  in  our  native  army.  They  strongly 
attach  themselves  to  European  officers,  and  hke  our  service.' 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  much  larger  settlement — 
Mussoorie.  Its  increa-e  has  been  most  rapid,  and  it  seems  to  be 
now  almost  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  English  town.  It  possesses, 
we  beheve,  a  chm-ch,  a  bank,  a  club-house,  a  newspaper — The 
Hills — a  botanical  nursery,*  and  a  corporation.  This  corporation, 
among  other  powers  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  the 
Honourable  Company,  has,  it  seems,  a  right  to  tax  the  owners  of 
landed  property  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent., 
for  the  benefit  of  the  station.  But  the  most  famous  institution  of 
Mussoorie  is  its  School.  Till  of  late  Europeans  residing  in 
India  who  had  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  were 
accustomed  to  send  them  home  for  education;  for  there  were 
few  professional  Enghsh  tutors  in  the  country — and  most  of 
these  were  in  the  service  of  government — while  a  good  private 
teacher  was  a  rara  avis.  But  the  idea  of  estabhshing  a  school  in 
the  mountains  suggested  itself  to  a  Mr  ]Mackinnon,  a  well-edu- 
cated, active,  and  enterprising  man,  who,  on  due  consideration, 
resolved  on  carrying  it   out.     His   plans  were   encouraged;  his 

*  The  nursery  which  I  established  at  Mussoorie,  in  the  Himalayas,  at  6500  feet  of 
elevation,  is  very  convenient  for  the  introduction  of  European  plants.  Mussoorie 
has  a  minimxim  of  only  25  degrees,  and  a  maximum  of  80  degrees,  of  Fahrenheit ; 
shewing  that  the  equability  is  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  57  degrees;  and  that  of  the  months  of  January,  42  degrees; 
February,  45;  March,  53;  April,  59;  ^ay,  66:  June,  67;  July,  67;  August,  66;  Sep- 
tember, 64 ;  October,  57 ;  November,  50 ;  December,  45  degrees.  The  season  for 
cultivation  in  the  Mussoorie  climate  is  from  March  to  October. — Dr  Rotlb. 
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academy  is  now  well  established;  and  it  has  acquired  such 
celebrity,  that  pupils  are  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India.  The 
genial  and  invigorating-  exercises  of  the  north  are  practised  in 
the  play-hours ;  and  while  the  folks  in  the  plains  are  frying  and 
frizzing,  their  hojs  are  sporting  over  their  heads  on  the  ice ! 

The  success  of  the  ]Mu3soorie  Academy  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools ;  and  instead  of  parents  being  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  children  thousands  of  miles  away,  by  a 
long  and  dangerous  sea-passage,  they  may  now  place  them  at 
institutions  within  a  iew  days'  journey  from  the  plains,  where 
they  may  enjoy  a  deUghtful  and  invigorating  chmate,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  a  good  education  at  a  third  of  the  cost.  Mr 
"Wybrow  remarks  in  reference  to  young  folks  brought  up  here : 
'  The  beauty  of  the  Enghsh  children  I  saw  upon  the  hills  perfectly 
arrested  my  attention.  I  have  never,  in  England,  seen  com- 
plexions so  exceedingly  lovely,  and  seldom  have  observed  children 
so  uniformly  strong  and  healthy,  I  had  come  rapidly  from  the 
plains,  and  had  fully  in  my  recollection  the  pale  faces  and  sickly 
looks  of  the  Httle  ones  I  had  seen  in  almost  every  house  during 
my  journey.'  And  he  takes  occasion  hence  to  recommend  the 
hills  as  Sanataria  for  enfeebled  missionaries ;  on  which  subject  Mr 
Pratt,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  observes :  '  If  we  had 
men  to  spare,  or  if  more  men  come  out  from  our  beloved  country, 
it  would  be  a  most  admirable  plan  to  establish  a  mission  near 
Sreenuggur,  and  make  this  also  a  sanatarium  for  sick  missionaries. 
To  plant  a  sanatarium  alone  would  be  too  expensive  ;  but  a  mission 
which  would  be  working  efFectivelj'  might  easily  be  so  planned  as 
to  afford  accommodation  to  sick  missionaries,  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  additional  expense.  But  till  we  have  more  missionaries, 
what  can  be  done  1  Let  us  all  use  what  influence  we  have  with  our 
friends  in  England  to  bring  more  out,  and  then  we  may  put  our 
plans  into  execution.' 

We  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  well  if  a  part  of  the 
superabundant  population  of  England  were  to  emigrate  to  these 
mountains ;  which  they  might  easily  do  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  land-journey  through  the 
plains,  by  proceeding  vid  Bombay  and  the  Sutlej.  There  is 
abundant  room  for  speculating  and  enterprising  men  of  capital, 
mechanics,  agricultural  labourers,  and  others.  '  That  an  extensive 
field,'  says  Archer,  '  is  open  for  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
intelligent  settler,  no  one  who  knows  anything  respecting  the  hiUs, 
their  population,  cUmate,  and  capabihties  for  a  larger  production, 
can  doubt.  Capital,  and  security  from  arbitrary  interference,  are 
alone  required  to  induce  many  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  them  : 
the  riches  are  but  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  they  are  ample  to 
stimulate  to  great  exertions — the  wool  of  Tibet,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  our  manufactures  in  exchange  ;  iron  in  large  quantities, 
and  easily  worked ;  timber  in  endless  forests  ;  gums,  resins,  borax, 
wax,   and  perhaps  precious  metals ;  while  in  some  parts  it  is 
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imderstood  precious  stones  are  found.  Other  sources  of  v/ealtli 
mig-ht,  in  the  prosecution  of  traffic  with  the  above,  be  opened  to 
British  industry. ' 

From  this  station  we  may  see  Landour,  near  to  which  has 
Manor-house  School — an  estabhshment  for  young-  ladies:  It 
appears,  from  the  'Journal'  of  ]Mr  Pratt,  that  the  academy  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  estate  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  which  was 
purchased  for  L.4000,  and  is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with 
trees.  It  stands  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  view  of 
both  Landour  and  Mussoorie,  which  appear  to  be  crowded  Avith 
houses  lodging  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.  When  the  bishop 
of  Calcutta  was  at  Mussoorie  in  1844,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
church  on  the  ]\Ianor-house  estate ;  a  depot  for  sick  soldiers  has 
also  been  established  at  this  station.  A  few  miles  down  the  Khud, 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Landour  Hill,  are  chalybeate  spring-s,  and 
sulphur  baths.  Mr  "Wybrow  was  told,  in  going  up  the  hill  to 
Landour,  that  so  great  was  the  altitude,  and  so  pure  the  air  at  that 
place,  that  he  could  sec  Calcutta  in  the  distance  ! 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mussoorie  lies  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Deyrah  Dhoon,  where  firs  and  cedars,  mango-trees  and 
willows,  grow  side  by  side  ;  and  the  oak,  the  horse-chestnut, 
and  the  cherry  are  companions  of  the  banana  and  the  plan- 
tain. The  dog-rose  and  raspberry  abound  near  the  rivere ;  and 
the  lemon  and  mulberry  are  found  in  the  jungles.  Indeed, 
every  English  plant  grows  luxuriantl}' ;  and  the  gardens  in 
jNIarch,  April,  and  ^Liy  exhibit  a  splendid  show  of  our  native 
flowers.  On  the  lower  hills  are  the  ebony  and  the  kucker,  with 
firs  of  colossal  size ;  while  hemp  everyiehere  grows  wild.  Oats 
and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  are  large  planta- 
tions of  sugar-cane ;  yet  much  rich  land  is  lying  waste  m  this 
valley.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  forest 
and  gTass  jungle,  intersected  by  rivulets  and  old  canals  cut 
through  land  which  appears  to  have  been  centuries  ago  under 
cultivation.  The  elephant  and  tiger  abound ;  and  with  wild  hogs, 
and  deer  of  various  species — some  of  which  are  fourteen  hands  in 
height — inA^ite  the  adventurous  sportsman. 

The  road  from  Mussoorie  to  Almorah,  v/hich  we  are  now 
approaching,  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The  stupendous 
rocks  towering  on  high — the  giddy  depths  below — the  forests  of 
mag-nificent  and  stately  pines,  and  oaks,  and  cochinars,  and  all- 
surpassing  rhododendra — with  the  eternal  snow,  in  all  its  variety  of 
hue  and  shade,  and  abrupt  outline— give  a  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  seldom  to  be  enjoyed  in  nature.  The  view 
of  the  snowy  range  is  here  finer  than  at  l-^ndour.  But  every 
valley  has  its  spirit,  and  every  hill  its  demon ;  and  the  heaven- 
aspiring  pinnacles  of  snow  are  the  temples  of  gods  of  terror  and 
vengeance,  who  must  be  appeased  and  pacified.  Almorah  is 
an  ancient  native  city,  captured  by  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  in  1815, 
and  visited  by  Bishop  Heber  in  his  travels.     A  beautiful   gray 
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porphyritic  granite  is  found  close  to  the  cantonments,  whicii 
would  furnish  omameatal  pillars  or  slabs  of  any  required 
dimensions. 

Thi-ee  marches  from  Almorah,  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is 
Nynee  Tal,  which  is  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountains,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by  lofty  ridges  that  terminate  in 
the  west  in  a  narrow  winding-  pass  leading*  to  the  plains ;  eastward, 
however,  the  prospect  extends  many  miles  over  the  neighbouring" 
flat  and  elevated  country.  In  the  centre  of  this  dehghtful  retreat, 
lies  a  lake  of  considerable  size ;  this  forms  the  chief  attraction  of 
^yaee  Tal,  the  vicinits'  of  which  abounds  with  tigers,  bears,  and 
other  disagreeable  neighbours  :  and  which  does  not  aiford  suthcient 
table-land  to  form  a  station  of  any  importance,  though  a  charming 
hermitage  during  the  hot  winds. 

Other  places  there  are  in  the  hills  to  which  visitors  resort,  but 
which  we  have  no  time  to  see.  We  may  mention,  for  instance, 
Peurah,  which  Captain  Bellew  tells  us  consists  of  a  few  houses  on 
a  terrace  occupying  a  brow  of  a  mountain,  and  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  the  ridge  on  which  Almorah  stands,  and  the  back- 
ground of  snowy  elevations.  '  Never,'  observes  he,  '  shall  I  forget 
the  first  sum-ise  and  sunset  at  Peurah,  the  coucher  and  reveille  of 
those  Titans  of  earth,  the  Himalayan  peaks — how  their  vast  forms 
melted  away  in  the  sombre  tints  of  eve,  and  with  what  roseate 
hues,  and  m  what  beauteous  lights,  the  morning  again  revealed 
them  to  my  sight.  As  the  dawn  approached,  the  tips  of  the 
snowy  peaks  were  suffused  with  a  delicate,  luminous,  and  roseate 
tint,  which  gave  them — their  connection  with  earth  being  im- 
perceptible, or  but  dimly  visible — the  appearance  of  a  row  of 
Chinese  lamps  suspended  high  along  the  horizon.  Then,  as  the 
morning  light  became  more  confirmed,  the  giant  forms  of 
Jumootrie,  Gungootrie,  and  other  peaks,  slowly  emerged,  dyed 
with  the  reflected  blushes  of  the  reddening  east,  whilst  some  of  the 
ranges  immediately  below  the  snowy  chain  appeared  of  thg  darkest 
blue,  and  others  nearer  to  us  tipped  with  g'old,  and  just  catching 
the  oblique  rays  of  the  rising  luminary,  started  forth  from  this 
dark  background  in  bold  and  splendid  rehef.  Seen  either  in  calm, 
in  sunshine,  or  in  storm,  at  the  evening*  hour  or  in  the  morning 
light,  these  magnificent  Alps  of  the  East — before  which,  however, 
their  European  brethren  must  hide  their  diminished  heads — 
always  present  a  difterent  picture.'  We  doubt  not  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  stations  will  become  yet  more  numerous.  To 
breathe  the  mountain  air  after  sweating  in  the  plains,  is  a  treat 
few  who  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  will  not  enjoy  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  recovering  appetite,  and  digestion,  and  spirits. 
Indeed,  so  eager  have  people  been  to  come  up  hither,  that  many 
have  met  their  death  by  passing  at  unfavourable  times  through 
the  wilderness  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  leading  to  Nynee 
Tal,  Almorah,  and  Landour. 

The  moimtain-bridges  we  here  and  there  fall  in  with  deserve  a 
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moment's  attention.  They  are  sometimes  formed  by  trees  laid 
across  the  water,  having"  a  platform  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers,  -which,  however,  is  occasionally  omitted  where  the 
breadth  of  the  stream  is  such  as  to  demand  a  wider  span.  The  mode 
of  construction  is  as  follows : — Advantage  is  taken  of  favourable 
positions  on  one  side,  or  both  sides,  the  river;  and  where  none 
present  themselves,  a  strong-  stone  wall  is  built :  on  this  is  laid  a 
large  beam  parallel  with  the  water,  to  support  others,  one  end  of  each 
of  which  projects  far  over,  while  the  opposite  is  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  and  has  large  blocks  of  stone  heaped  on  it,  to  give  the 
work  gTeater  security.  The  same  plan  being  adopted  on  the  other 
side,  long'  trees  are  laid  on  the  projecting  points,  planks  nailed  across 
for  a  platform,  railings  put  up,  and — the  bridge  is  complete !  The 
most  material  part  of  the  work  is  the  fixing  the  imbedded  ends  of 
the  timber  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  trees ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  so  well  understood  by  the  hill-people  that  accidents  seldom 
occur  from  iU-construction.  The  sacrifice  of  a  couple  of  hill-sheep 
is  performed  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  the  stream,  and  the  heads  of 
the  animals  are  stuck  on  a  pole  at  each  end. 

In  some  cases,  however,  these  stnictures  are  made  of  lighter 
materials.  '  Suspension-bridges  formed  of  grass-ropes — the  simple, 
useful,  and  elegant  invention  of  the  rude  mountaineers  of  the 
Himalaya — are  of  considerable  antiquity,'  says  Miss  Roberts,  '  in 
the  provinces  where  they  are  found.  They  are  said  to  have  given 
the  original  hint  to  the  chain-bridges  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
which  Mr  Shakespeare  has  constructed  so  much  to  the  pubhc 
advantage  in  India.'  Ihe  bridge  of  Teree  affords  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  its  class ;  the  adjacent  scenery,  and  the  rocky  rampart 
on  either  side  the  river,  adding  considerably  to  its  picturesque 
effect.  The  ropes  of  this  bridge  are  constructed  from  the  long 
coarse  grass  which  gTows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  each  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  hawser,  and  formed  with  three  strands ;  they 
are  obliged  to  be  renewed  constantly,  and  even  when  in  their  best 
condition,  the  passage  across  is  rather  a  nervous  undertaking.  In 
some  of  the  hill-districts,  where  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  are  not  so  great,  the  bridge  is  suspended  from  scaffolds 
erected  on  both  banks  of  the  stream ;  over  these  are  stretched 
ropes  of  gTeat  thickness,  to  afford  on  each  side  a  support  for  the 
flooring,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  is  formed  of  a  ladder 
wattled  with  twigs  and  branches  of  trees,  and  attached  to  the 
balustrade  by  pendant  ropes.  The  main  ropes  are  extremely 
slack ;  and,  where  the  banks  are  not  ver\'  high,  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  is  within  a  foot  of  the  water. 

ISIajor  Archer  mentions  another  mode  of  transit — the  jhoola. 
'  Jhoolas  are  ropes  tightened  across  a  stream,  and  fastened  to  two 
strong  posts;  a  "traveller"'  of  wood  is  put  over  eight  ropes,  and 
the  passenger  sits  in  a  kind  of  sling ;  a  small  lineat  either  side 
pulls  the  tourist  backwards  and  forw'ards.  The  depth  to  the  water, 
which  is  rushing  with  great  velocitv,  and  boiling  with  foam,  would 
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deprive  any  living-  thing  of  a  hope  of  escape  should  a  fall  chance 
to  happen.' 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  a  diiferent  direction  from  that  hj 
which  we  ascended,  hes  Saharunpore,  where  there  is  a  famous 
botanical  garden.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Dr  Eoyle  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers  in  connection  with  the  botany  of  India  : — 

'  The  southern  provinces  of  India,  including  Bengal  and  the  lower  provinces, 
with  much  of  the  peninsula,  being  of  a  tropical  nature  and  climate,  with  little  cold 
weather,  are  chiefly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  whether  annual 
or  perennial,  of  the  intertropical  islands,  and  of  America  and  Africa.  As  the 
tropics,  like  the  rainy  season,  however,  extends  all  over  India,  the  peculiarities  of 
a  tropical  climate,  heat  and  moisture,  with  considerable  uniformity  of  both,  prevail 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory  for  a  few  months  in  the  year ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  most  northern  parts,  we  have  the  cultivation  of  rice,  songhun,  Indian  com, 
and  other  tropical  grains,  in  the  very  same  fields  where,  in  the  cold  weather  months, 
we  have  wheat  and  barley,  with  pease  and  beans.  This  double  climate  and  double 
culture  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  climate  of  North  India,  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Saharunpore,  in  30  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  about  73  degrees ;  and  of  the  months 
of  January,  52 ;  February,  55  ;  March,  C7  ;  AprO,  "3 ;  May,  85 ;  June,  C'O  ;  July,  85 ; 
August,  83;  September,  79;  October,  7-i ;  November,  64;  December,  55  degrees. 
From  the  middle  of  April,  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  plants  of  European 
climates  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  minimum  of  temperature  in  January 
is  25  degrees  Fahi-enheit,  and  the  maximima  105  degrees  in  June.  Between  the 
Saharunpore  garden  and  Mussoorie  nursery,  fifty  miles  distant,  a  complete  year 
of  moderate  climate  may  be  obtained  for  the  germination  of  seeds  of  temperate 
climates  :  at  Saharunpore,  in  November,  64 ;  December,  55 ;  Januarj-,  52 ; 
Februarj-,  55;  and  March,  57  degrees  :  at  Mussoorie,  in  April,  59;  May,  66; 
June,  67;  July,  67;  August,  66;  September,  64;  and  October,  57  degrees. 

'  The  climate  having  been  proved  favourable,  little  diflSculty  will  be  experienced 
with  the  soil  or  with  irrigation,  as  far  as  the  experiments  are  concerned.  The 
subsequent  distribution  of  plants  which  have  succeeded  in  the  depot  gardens,  must, 
of  course,  be  determined  by  various  circumstances ;  but  the  first  should  only  be 
sent  to  favourable  localities,  as  failure  is  apt  to  discourage  further  attempts.  The 
next  subject  of  attention,  and  for  which  the  preceding  observations  are  only  pre- 
paratorj-,  is  the  kind  of  plants  best  suited  to  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Here  we  must  be  guided  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  with  respect  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  but  also  their  usefulness,  their 
annual  or  perennial  nature,  and  in  noticing  the  climate  into  which  we  wish  to 
introduce  them,  take  care  to  compare  it  with  that  from  which  they  are  to  be 
introduced.  The  plants  to  be  introduced  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  their 
usefulness,  or  to  their  fitness  for  different  kinds  of  climate.  In  the  former  case,  we 
should  arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  food  for  the  inhabitants,  or  fodder  for 
their  cattle — such  as  are  Ukel^  to  be  useful  in  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  or 
those  which  may  afford  products  likely  to  become  articles  of  commerce.  Merely 
ornamental  plants  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  those  remarkable  for  their  odour — 
as  both  gratify  the  senses,  and  oflFer  inducements  to  many  to  pay  attention  to 
gardening — when  other  more  useful  plants  are  necessarily  introduced,  and  with 
little  additional  expense.  Fruit-trees  might  appear  to  many  as  not  included 
among  useful  plants ;  but,  independent  of  their  increasing  the  proportion  of 
esculent  matter  in  a  country,  they  might  become  sources  of  considerable 
commerce  between  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
Cashmere. 

'  There  is  another  class  of  plants  to  which  I  paid  considerable  attention  when 
in  India,  and  which  form  the  chief  object  of  my  present  duties;  and  that, is 
medicinal  plants.  I  cultivated  many  articles,  which  were  pronounced,  after  trial 
in  the  General  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Dr  Falconer,  the 
present  able  superintendent  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  writes  me  that 
extracts  of  henbane,  which  I  first  cultivated  and  manufactured,  still  continue  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Saharunpore  garden  to  the  hospital  depots.  In  the  same 
situation,  and  in  the  hill-nursery,  many  other  medicinal  plants  now  sent  from  this 
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But  here  we  are  at  Kotg-hur,  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  mission ^ 
which  commenced  its  operations  on  this  spot  about  the  year  1843. 
The  Mission-house  is  on  our  left.  Between  it  and  the  school- 
master's residence  on  the  right  is  the  school.  Here  is  an  oak, 
there  a  fir,  and  yonder  an  orchard  of  apple-trees.  "What  associa- 
tions do  these  last  features  of  the  scene  revive !  How  still,  how 
sublime  the  view  !  The  clouds  are  rolling-  at  our  feet.  In  the 
far  distance,  some  twenty  or  thirt}'  miles  hence,  is  the  snowy  range ; 
one  of  the  ]3eaks  of  which,  further  to  the  east,  rises  to  the  gigantic 
altitude  of  live  miles  I  The  mountain  on  which  we  ourselves  stand 
is  11.000  feet  in  height.  All  around  us  is  the  magnilicence  of 
nature. 

Just  opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  is  Kooloo,  a 
populous  district  of  Lahore,  and  granary  of  the  region.  Our  late 
war  with  the  Sikhs  caused  some  interruption  to  the  operations  of 
the  mission ;  which,  however,  has  shed  considerable  light  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  natives.*  Let  us  see  its  present 
condition. 

country  might  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  thus  be  not  only  more  cheaply 
produced,  but  also  prescribed  in  a  fresher  state. 

'  Keeping  these  several  objects  in  view,  I  have  thought  it  preferable  for  practical 
purposes — that  is,  the  operations  of  horticulture,  and  the  selection  of  sites  for  the 
experiments — to  arrange  those  plants  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  think  of  in 
separate  lists,  according  to  the  situations  for  which  they  are  suited. 

'  1.  Annuals  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  cold  weather,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  Himalayas. 

'  2.  Perennials,  probably  suited  to  the  plains  of  North-west  India. 

*3.  Perennials  suited  to  the  ^iimalayas. 

'  I  have  long  thought  it  a  ery  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  whether  the  grains  the  people  of  India  possess  in  common  with 
Europe  are  of  the  same  degree  of  goodness  and  equally  prolific— as,  for  instance, 
their  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  mustard  seeds.  Some  of  the  plants  which  I  have 
included  in  my  list  are  intended  to  be  useful  for  their  products,  which  may  become 
objects  of  commerce;  but  this  involves  another  subject  of  inquiry,  and  that  is, 
whether  the  analogous  substances  which  India  naturally  possesses,  are  superior  o? 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

'It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  enumerated  in  the  lists t  may  not  be  suited  to 
the  localities  indicated,  and  a  still  greater  number  that  might  be  suited  to  them 
are,  I  am  well  av.-are,  entirely  omitted;  but  this  has  been  from  want  of  time  to 
give  the  subject  the  full  consideration  it  deserves;  but  as  this,  to  be  successful  to 
any  great  degree,  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  return  to  the  subject  if  required,  or  point  out  the  plants  suited  for  cultivation 
in  other  parts  of  India. 

'  Though  failure  may  attend  some,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  success  will  attend 
the  majority  of  instances;  and  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  stating,  that  if  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  useful  plants  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  India  be 
continued,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  their  attempts  not  be  neglected, 
very  beneficial  results  will  in  a  few  years  be  evident  to  all ;  and  that,  if  this  be 
combined  with  an  investigation,  and  publication  to  the  manufacturing  world,  of 
the  very  varied  natural  products  of  India,  an  increase  of  the  commerce  and 
resoiu-ces  of  that  empire  will  ensue  to  an  extent  anticipated  by  few,  but  of  which, 
after  long  attention  to  the  subject,  I  feel  weU  assured,  a.iid  hope  to  be  able  to 
pvove  to  the  sceptical.' 

The  anticipations  of  the  doctor  are  already,  we  believe,  in  a  fair  way  of  realisation. 

*  Vide  the  Missicnar)/  Rqiisfer,  published  by  Seeley  &  Co. ;  where  the  '  Joumal'  of 
Mr  Pratt,  and  some  others,  from  which  we  have  made  quotations,  vcUl  be  found. 


t  These-  lists  are  too  lone  to  admit  of  insertion. 
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VII. 


The  missionary  is  absent  from  home,  but  the  schoohnaster  kindly 
offers  to  conduct  us  over  the  establishment.  It  presents  an 
interesting-  appearance.  Some  five-and-tAventy  boys  are  at  their 
lessons  in  the  males'  school :  the  first  class  learning*  Eng"lish ;  the 
others  g-eography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  in  the  yernacular. 
There  are  three  other  such  schools  in  the  district :  but  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  is  very  irregnlar ;  and,  on  the  average,  little 
above  half  the  number  on  the  books  are  ever  to  be  found  at 
their  studies.  Of  coui-se  there  are  plenty  of  children  in  the  hills 
to  fill  many  schools,  could  their  parents  be  induced  to  send  them ; 
but  even  those  who  allow  them  to  come  take  them  away  when- 
ever they  want  them  in  the  fields,  and  more  especially  at  harvest- 
time.  The  ranas,  and  httle  lords,  too,  and  the  rajahs  and  maha- 
rajahs,  all  seem  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  young.  To  effect 
a  regular  attendance  at  Kotghur,  paper-making  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  practised  after  the  school-hours.  The  produce  is 
purchased  from  the  httle  manufacturers  by  the  missionary,  at  the 
Simla  bazaar  prices.  Many  of  the  Simla  residents — among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Lord  and  Lady  Gough — who  have  strolled 
out  as  far  as  Kotghur,  have  spoken  very  encouragingly  of  this 
estabhshment. 

About  sixteen  girls  are  present  in  the  females'  school.  These, 
we  are  told,  attend  very  rea'ularly.  The  missionary's  wife  gives 
them  clothing  and  keeps  it  clean;  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  their  afternoons  are  employed  in  knitting,  at 
which  they  are  very  expert,  and  for  which  they  receive  payment. 
The  articles  produced  are  sold  at  Simla ;  and  meet  so  readily  with 
purchasers,  that  the  school  is  rendered  thereby  a  self-supporting- 
institution. 

'The  instruction  which  these  children  receive,  is  calculated,' 
s-ays  Mr  Pratt,  '  to  raise  them  above  their  countrymen :  and, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  some  new  means  of  occupation  should 
be  devised  for  affording  them  employment,  and  enabling-  them  to 
exercise  the  new  feelings  and  views  they  receive.  If  improved 
modes  of  agriculture,  or  trades,  could  be  introduced  among  them, 
it  would  not  only  answer  this  end,  but  bring  also  a  temporal 
blessing  with  it  to  the  natives  in  general,  and  so  indirectly  recom- 
mend the  mission  to  their  notice ;  and  we  may  hope  that  in  time  a 
native  Christian  colony  may  rise  up,  and  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.'  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
this  suggestion  has  been  attended  to. 

The  number  of  children  frequenting  the  schools  may  appear 
.small,  but  not  if  we  compare  it  with  the  smallness  of  the  population, 
and  the  great  distance  of  one  village  from  another,  especially  as 
the  natives  take  so  little  interest  in  the  matter,  fearing — as  old- 
fashioned  ignorance  did  aforetime  in  England— that  learning  will 
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unfit  their  children  for  labour.  The  opposition  of  the  Brahmins 
and  aristocracy  has,  moreover,  increased,  as  the  object  of  the 
missionaries  has  become  more  fully  understood. 

A  hthographic  press  is  attached  to  the  mission,  for  printing*  the 
Scriptures'  and  books  in  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
neighbourhood.  The  missionaries  have  been  accustomed  to  give 
their  leisure  to  such  translational  studies  as  -vrere  required. 

On  the  whole,  this  vicinity  affords  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  of  missionary  labour.  The  work,  however,  must,  for  some 
time  to  come,  consist  in  establishing  village-schools,  and  itinerating 
among  the  scattered  population.  Mr  Wilkinson  met  with  numerous 
opportunities  of  discoursing  to  the  chiefs  and  principal  residents  in 
the  various  native  states,  as  well  as  to  the  lower  classes,  on  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  journeys  he  was  accustomed  to 
read  aloud  to  his  bearers ;  this  attracted  travellers,  and  he  had 
frequently  a  waUi'ing  congregation^  who  were  generally  attentive 
and  conversable,  Mr  Prochnow  has  undertaken  extensive  tours, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  country  and  people, 
and  making  known  the  existence  of  the  Kotghur  schools  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  numerous  villages  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains. 

Although,  however,  a  missionary  may  do  something  by  visiting 
the  villages  in  routine,  and  conversing  with  the  people  he  will 
here  and  there  fall  in  v,"ith,  few  opportunities  have  occurred  of 
addi-essing  them  at  places  of  pubhc  resort ;  for  they  are  not  easily 
drawn  together,  and  there  are  no  busy  thoroughfares  hke  the 
bazaars  in  the  plains,  where  an  audience  may  be  readily  attracted. 
The  principal  opportunities  of  the  missionaries  occur  at  the 
jDeriodical  fairs,  which  they  make  it  their  business,  therefore,  to 
attend. 

In  his  visits  to  Kanawar,  Mr  Prochnow  has  met  many  wander- 
ing Tatars  from  Central  Asia,  who  were  able  to  understand,  and 
willing  to  receive  the  Tibetian  tracts  he  distributed ;  some  of  which 
have  been  carried  into  Chinese  Tatary,  where  they  appear  to  have 
been  highly  esteemed.  Dr  Hoeberlin,  during  his  stay  some  few 
years  back  at  Simla,  made  an  excursion  with  Mr  Jamieson,  of  the 
American  Presbytery,  to  the  frontiers  of  that  country,  to  ascertain 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Tibetian,  which  we  have  understood  has,  in  consequence  of 
his  favourable  opinion,  been  in  contemplation  by  the  American 
mission. 

We  must  now  return.  Kotghur  Hes  on  the  high  road  from  the 
plains  of  India  to  Tatary,  about  forty  miles  f'*um  Simla,  and  its 
position  is  altogether  romantic. 

The  tea-plantations  of  the  Honourable  Company  at  Kumaon 
and  Gurhwal  are  worthy  a  visit.  When  Dr  Royle  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  government  garden  at  Saharunpore,  he,  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  recommended  the  culture  of  tea  in  different  parts  of 
these  mountains ;  which  he  did  hkewise  in  his  Himalayan  Botany. 
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His  successor,  Dr  Falconer,  seconded  that  recommendation ;  it 
was  also  joined  in  by  Dr  Wallich.  The  great  coincidence  in 
latitude,  and  many  points  of  chmate ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  great  resemblance  in  the  vegetation  of  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  with  that  of  China  and  Japan,  convinced  them  the 
plant  might  be  grown  here.  Messrs  Gordon  and  GutzlafF  were 
accordingly  sent  to  China  to  procure  seeds.  A  large  number  were 
obtained  and  sown  in  Calcutta,  and  10,000  sent  to  the  north- 
western provinces ;  of  the  latter,  however,  only  13-26  reached 
their  destination  ahve.  By  1842,  there  were  considerable  planta- 
tions; and  in  that  year  Chinese  tea-preparers  were  brought  to 
Kumaon.  In  1844,  100,000  plants  were  gTowing  in  the  Com- 
pany's nurseries.  The  cultivation  had  been  extended  by  1846  to 
176  acres ;  and  the  tea  was  thriving  over  four  degrees  of  latitude 
and  three  of  longitude,  at  elevations  varying  from  2500  to  6500 
feet.  In  1848,  the  plant  covered  1000  acres.  The  India  govern- 
ment, under  Lord  Hardinge,  at  length  authorised  an  outlay  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  project  to  the  extent  of  L. 10,000  a  year.  Mr 
Fortune,  curator  of  the  garden  of  the  London  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  East  in  botanical  pursuits, 
was  sent  to  obtain  the  best  species  of  the  plant,  and  make  inquiries 
respecting  its  manufacture.  He  transmitted  seeds  and  plants 
to  India  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and 
we  learn,  that  in  addition  to  8000  previously  forwarded  from  the 
black  and  green  tea-districts,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Himalaya  he 
had  with  him  above  12,000  hving  plants,  and  a  number  of 
seeds  in  a  germinating  state ;  so  that  with  these  and  their 
produce  the  whole  of  the  north-western  hills,  and  the  Kohistan 
of  the  Punjaub,  might  be  planted  in  a  comparatively  short 
period.  This  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  vege- 
tation of  the  nurseries  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  tea-hills ;  and  that  the  rocks  and  soil  are  identical :  and  he 
appears  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  complete  success  attending  the 
experiment.  The  Company  have  now  numerous  tea-fanns,  each 
containing  from  200  to  400  acres ;  but  we  have  had  no  time  to 
visit  them,  and  have  none  now. 


vm. 

Simla  !  Simla  ! — once  more  we  have  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  dwelhng.  This  hill — Jucko — capped  with  garnets,  and 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest — commands 
the  crest  of  Jumnotree,  and  pours  its  waters  on  the  one  side  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The 
twin-born  streamlets  are  thus  at  length  divided  by  a  space  of  many 
hundred  miles :  so  it  has  been  with  us  and  the  companions  of  our 
childhood.  One  mother — Britannia — gave  us  birth,  and  fed  us  in 
our  infancy ;  yet  now  how  widely  are  we  separated !     We  have 
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received  intellig-ence,  however,  from  Europe  which  seems  to  render 
it  advisable  that  we  should  return  thither.  We  have  managed 
while  at  Simla  to  escape  the  arrows  so  thickly  levelled  by  the 
foir  sex ;  and  have  neither  been  en2*aged  in  a  duel,  nor  caug-ht  in 
the  silken  noose  of  Hymen.  This  is  something  to  boast  of. 
Besides,  our  enfeebled  health  has  been  restored  to  its  usual 
vigour;  and  our  spirits,  which  fatigue  and  disappointment  had 
almost  worn  out,  have  been  refreshed  and  recruited.  For 
awhile  our  wanderings  cease ;  we  must  hasten  to  Calcutta,  and 
take  leave  of  India — her  mountains  and  her  valleys — her  hills  and 
her  plains — her  scorching'  suns  and  her  cool  retreats — her  English 
rulers — her  Hindoos,  her  IMussulmaiis,  and  her  Nondescripts. 
With  Hatiz  we  may  say — 

'  The  world  to  us  has  been  a  hor.ie ; 

Wherever  knowledge  could  be  sought. 
Through  differing  climes  vv-e've  loved  to  roam, 

And  every  shade  of  feeling  caught, 
From  minds  whose  %'aried  fruit  supply 

The  food  of  our  philosophy.' 


We  shall  overlook 
these  our  rambles. 


It  our  leisure  the  treasures  we  have  gathered  in 
Mav  we  with  the  poet  be  able  to  add — 


'  From  every  spot  some  prize  we  bore, 
From  every  harvest  gleaned  an  ear.' 


But  for  the  present,  dear  companion  of  our  peregrinations — we 
say,  Farewell ! 


A    VISIT    TO    VESUVIUS;    POMPEII,    AND 
HERCULANEUM. 

^"P^  N  the  year  1840,  I  was  enabled  to  set  out  upon  a  tour 

"     ^^  wliicli  I  had  long-  contemplated,  but  had  never  before 

J  possessed  an  opportunity  of  performing-.    It  was  a  jour- 


ij^  ney  from 
Eng-land  to  the 
southern  part  of 
Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting 
some  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects,  na- 
tural and  artificial,  in 
that  interesting  coun- 
try. In  this  pleasant 
excursion,  which  was 
to  extend  over  three 
months,  I  was  accom- 
panied  by  my   wife, 

Mrs  P being  in 

some  measure  an  in- 
valid, I  hoped  the 
journey  would  be  be- 
neficial to  her  health ; 
but  an  equally  suffi- 
cient reason  for  her  accompanying  me,  was  the  pleasure  we 
should  derive  from  each  other's  society  in  a  far  distant  land. 
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"  Take  me  with  you,  dear  Charles,"  said  she  to  me  one  evening* 
before  setting  out.  "  I  know  it  will  be  very  fatig-uing-,  and  I 
am  told  Italy  is  not  a  countiy  with  accommodation  such  as 
English  ladies  are  accustomed  to ;  but  then,  by  going",  I  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  torturing  anxieties  about  you  at  home.  If 
you  are  ill,  I  shall  know  the  worst ;  if  you  are  well,  I  shall  be 
all  the  happier  in  your  presence.*'  "Who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  an  intreaty  so  affectionate  as  this  ?  '•  By  all  means,  let  us  go 
together,"  said  I ;  "  but  remember — for  ladies  require  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  matters — no  more  luggage  than  a  small  port- 
manteau each ;  that  is  all  that  can  be  allowed," 

These  preliminaries  being  agreed  upon,  our  few  things  were 
soon  packed  up.  I  procured  a  passport ;  and  with  a  due  provi- 
sion of  circular  notes  to  pay  expenses,*  we  set  out  on  our  travels. 
The  day  of  our  departure  from  London  was  the  10th  of  April, 
and  three  days  later  we  were  in  Paris.  Fi'om  this  city  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Lyons  by  way  of  Chalons,  a  town  on  the  Saone,  our 
conveyance  being  one  of  the  diligences  of  the  country.  From 
Lyons,  a  fine  central  city  in  France,  noted  for  its  silk  manu- 
factures, we  descended  the  Hhone  in  a  steamboat  to  Marseilles. 
This  was  done  very  rapidly,  for  the  Rhone  is  an  impetuous 
river,  and  the  current  powerfully  assists  the  steam-vessels  in 
their  progress. 

INIarseilles  is  a  lar^e  seaport  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  steam-vessels  depart  from  it  to  every  port  in  Italy  and 
various  other  places.  We  stayed  no  longer  in  Marseilles  than  to 
select  one  of  the  best  vessels  plying  to  Naples,  and  finally  settled 
on  one  which  was  well  recommended,  called  the  Pharamond. 
This  we  found  to  be  a  good  French-built  boat,  with  two  engines 
of  60-horse  power  each,  and  handsomely  fitted  up  for  passengers. 

It  was  on  a  fine  clear  morning,  the  23d  of  April,  that  we 
issued  from  the  capacious  basin  forming  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
and  stood  away  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  coast  of 
Italy.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  they  lay  before  us,  more  beautiful  and 
tranquil  than  we  could  have  expected  for  the  season.  I  thought 
of  the  many  historical  events  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
which  had  occurred  on  the  shores  of  this  inland  ocean,  and  with 
excited  feelings  contemplated  its  broad  expanse,  reflecting  like 
a  mirror  the  bright  noonday  sun. 

The  vessel  in  its  course  stops  at  various  places,  the  first  being 
Genoa,  which  we  reached  in  twenty-five  hours.  Here  we  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  day,  and  then  passed  on  to  Leghorn,  where 

*  Circular  notes  are  draughts  on  at  least  a  hundred  diflferent  banks 
througliout  the  continent,  anV  one  of  wliich  will  pay  them  on  presentation. 
They  are  given  by  certain  bankers  in  London  in  exchange  for  money. 
Being  payable  only  to  the  bearer  named,  -uiiose  signature  is  verified  by  a 
separate  letter  which  he  carries  with  him,  and,  if  necessary,  by  his  pass- 
port, they  are  convenient  and  safe  notes  for  continental  travelling. 
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there  was  another  stoppage  of  equal  length.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  say  anythino"  of  these  places,  neither  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  the  vessel  made  another  short  delay,  hut  at  once  mention, 
that  at  the  end  of  about  sixty-five  hours  from  Marseilles  we 
were  safely  landed  at  Naples.  The  approach  to  this  city  is  across 
a  most  capacious  and  heautiful  hay,  commanding  a  view  of  some 
noble  sceneiy,  in  which  the  huge  pile  of  Vesuvius  is  eminently 
conspicuous.  In  the  foreground  along  the  shore  we  observe  for 
several  miles  an  almost  continuous  range  of  houses,  villages,  and 
quays,  broken  by  different  projections,  and  diversified  by  rows 
and  clusters  of  trees  already  in  fall  leaf. 

Behind  this  interesting  foreground  are  seen  piles  of  building, 
long  and  handsome  palaces,  teiTace-like  gardens,  towers,  and, 
above  aU,  the  massive  fortress  of  San  Elmo  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence. Arriving  within  the  confines  of  this  attractive  scene, 
we  were  amused  with  the  miscellaneous  crowds  of  loiterers  and 
workers  on  the  public  thoroughfares.  Although  early  in  spring, 
the  weather  was  balmy  and  pleasant,  and  permitted  all  kinds  of 
labour  to  be  performed  out  of  doors.  The  lively  bustle  was  ex- 
cessive. At  nearly  every  step  we  are  interrupted  by  some  one 
carrying  oxi  his  trade — a  carpenter  with  his  bench,  a  shoemaker 
hammering  his  leather,  a  cook  preparing  maccaroni,  or  a  knife- 
grinder  with  his  wheel.  Besides  these  impediments,  there  are 
numerous  attractions  to  detain  the  idler — Punch  holding  forth 
to  a  gaping  crowd  of  lazzaroiii,  as  the  poor  and  loitering  popu- 
lace are  named ;  players  on  the  guitar ;  and  improvisatori,  or 
men  who  will  extemporise  on  any  subject  which  you  may  please 
to  name,  inventing  the  incidents  as  they  proceed. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  along  through  this  entangled  mass  is 
increased  by  the  general  narrowness  of  the  streets,  few  of  which 
are  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  all  destitute  of 
foot  pavement.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  pai-t  very  high : 
some  are  of  vast  size,  more  like  huge  barracks  than  houses,  and 
contain  several  hundred  distinct  dwellings,  with  a  great  number 
of  cells  answering  as  shops  in  the  ground  storey.  We  were 
struck  with  the  number  of  priests  who  were  passing  to  and  fro ; 
and  the  oddity  of  the  various  means  of  conveyance  added  to  the 
novelty  of  the  scene — horses,  asses,  and  mules  carrying  sacks  of 
com  and  other  articles  on  their  backs,  as  was  the  practice  in 
England  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

During  our  stay  in  Naples  we  took  up  our  residence  at  the 
hotel  "  Gran  Bretagna,"  from  whose  windows  we  commanded 
on  one  side  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  httle  boats,  with  the  rocky  islet  of  Capri  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  on  the  other,  towards  the  south,  the  double  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  from  whose  summit  curled  a  graceful  wreath  of 
smoke,  the  token  of  fires  smouldering  beneath,  which  might  in 
a  moment  burst  forth.  To  visit  tliis  celebrated  volcanic  moun- 
tain and  the  scene  of  its  operations  was  the  principal  object  of 
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my  journey,  and  I  now  propose  to  take  the  reader  along  with 
me  on  the  diiFerent  excursions  I  made  to  it  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, beo-innins',  however,  with  a  short 

HISTORY  OF  VESUVIUS. 

Vesuvius  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  volcanoes  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  burning,  and  smoking,  and  committing 
devastations  on  the  surrounding  country  for  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  probably  for  many  centuries  before.  Situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  its  ravag'es  have  extended  across 
the  intermediate  space,  laying  waste  vineyards  and  fields,  and 
destroying  the  villages  and  cities  which  lie  in  the  course  of  its 
eruptions. 

As  little  is  known  respecting  the  orig'in  of  Vesuvius  as  of  the 
cause  of  its  combustion,  although  the  chemical  action  of  different 
metals  and  gases,  influenced  by  occasional  intrusions  of  the  water 
of  the  sea,  is  probably  the  source  of  the  burning  and  eruptions.* 

*  The  cause  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  subterranean 
movements  has  been  the  subject  of  several  theories,  but  is  yet  by 
no  means  very  satisfactorily  determined.  The  most  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  which  connects  them  with  one  great  source  of  central  heat — 
the  residue  of  that  incandescent  state  in  which  our  globe  originally 
appeared.  By  this  hypothesis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  of  various  thi-kness,  that  it  contains  vast  caverns,  and  is  ex- 
tensively fissured — primarily  by  unequal  contraction  from  cooling, 
and  subsequently  by  subterranean  agitations.  Through  these  fissures 
water  finds  its  way  to  the  heated  mass  Avithin ;  this  generates  steam 
and  other  gases,  and  these  exploding,  and  struggling  to  expand,  pro- 
duce earthquakes  and  agitations,  which  are  rendered  more  alarming 
by  the  cavernous  and  broken  structure  of  the  crust,  and  the  yielding 
material  upon  whicli  it  rests.  Occasionally,  these  vapours  make  their 
way  through  fissures  and  other  apertures  as  gaseous  exhalations,  or 
as  hot  springs  and  jets  of  steam  and  Avater,  like  the  geysers  of  Ice- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  expansive  forces  Avithin  become 
so  poAverful  as  to  break  through  the  earth's  crust,  discharges  of  lava, 
red-hot  stones,  ashes,  dust,  steam,  and  other  A'apours  follow ;  and 
repeated  discharges  of  soHd  material  gradually  form  volcanic  cones  and 
mountain  ranges.  It  does  not  folloAv,  hoAvever,  that  A'olcanic  dis- 
charges must  always  take  place  at  the  point  Avhere  the  greatest  in- 
ternal pressure  is  exerted,  for  A^olumes  of  expansive  A'apour  press 
equally  upon  the  crust  and  upon  the  fluid  mass  withm,  so  that  the 
latter  Avill  be  propelled  toAvards  Avhatever  craters  or  fissures  do 
already  exist.  This  theory  of  central  heat  is  further  supported  by 
the  occurrence  of  igneous  phenomena  in  all  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  by  the  fact  that  most  A'olcanic  centres  are  in  intimate  con- 
nexion Avith  each  other — a  commotion  in  one  district  being  usually 
accompanied  by  similar  disturbances  in  another.  The  only  other 
hypothesis  Avhich  has  met  Avith  countenance  from  geologists,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  internal  heat  to  be  the  result  of  chemical  action 
among  the  materials  composing  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of  the  metallic 
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Tlie  chief  indication  of  an  approaching-  eruption  is  an  increase  of 
smoke  from  the  summit,  sometimes  rising-  in  a  branching-  form 
to  a  vast  height.  Tremendous  explosions,  like  successive  rounds 
of  artillery,  accompany  the  increase  of  smoke,  and  are  followed 
by  copious  jets  of  red-coloured  flames  and  showers  of  stones.  At 
leng'th  the  lava,  a  red-hot  fluid  mass,  forces  its  way  out,  either 
by  boiling  over  the  summit  of  the  crater,  or  bursting'  through 
the  sides  of  the  moimtain,  and  covers  the  neighbouring  plains. 
This  melted  matter,  on  becoming  consolidated,  forms  a  stony 
mass,  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  several  yards  in  thickness. 
Nor  is  this  awful  ebullition  limited  to  the  duration  of  a  day  or 
a  week ;  it  has  been  known  to  continue,  with  only  partial  in- 
termissions, for  several  months.  After  the  stream  of  lava  ceases 
to  flow,  intensely  black  clouds,  consisting  of  dark-coloured  dust 
or  ashes,  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  and  occasionally  involve 
the  surrounding  country  at  noonday  in  darkness  deep  as  mid- 
night. The  first  s^miptom  of  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action 
consists  in  the  change  of  these  clouds  from  black  to  white, 
though,  while  presenting  this  new  appearance,  they  still  con- 
tinue' to  shower  down  very  fine  powder,  which,  when  consoli- 
dated, forms  the  well-known  lig'ht  and  porous  substance  called 
pumicestone. 

The  earliest  eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  record,  and  one  of  the 
most  fatal,  took  place  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  being 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  All  the  southern 
part  of  Italy  was  alarmed  by  its  violence  ;  and  Campania,  as  the 
adjoining'  district  is  called,  was  devastated  to  a  great  distance.  On 
this  occasion  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  over- 
whelmed and  lost,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants  killed. 

bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  as  potassium,  the  moment  they  touch 
water,  explode,  burn,  melt,  and  become  converted  into  red-hot  matter 
not  unlike  certain  lavas.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  such  bases  may  exist  within  the  globe,  where,  water  finding  its 
way  to  them,  they  explode  and  burn,  fusing  the  rocks  among  which 
they  occur,  creating  various  gases,  and  producing  caverns,  fissures, 
eruptions,  and  other  phenomena  attendant  upon  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  As  yet,  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  crust  at  great  depths 
is  excessively  limited;  we  know  little  of  the  chemical  and  mag- 
netic operations  which  may  be  going  forward  among  its  strata,  and 
we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  transpositions  which  may  take  place 
among  its  metallic  and  earthy  materials ;  but  judging  from  what  we 
do  know,  this  theory,  however  ingenious,  seems  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  results  produced.  It  is  true  that  there  occurs  nothing  among 
the  products  of  volcanoes  at  variance  with  its  assumptions  ;  but  the 
magnitude,  the  universality,  and  the  perpetuity  of  volcanic  action, 
point  to  a  more  stable  and  uniform  source — that  source  being  the 
internal  heat  or  residue  of  that  igneous  condition  in  which  our  planet 
originally  appeared. — Rudiments  of  Geology :  Chambers's  Educational 
Course. 
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Pompeii,  which  stood  on  the  sea-shore  about  five  miles  from 
Vesuvius,  had  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  sixteen  years 
before  the  eruption  of  79,  but  had  been  rebuilt  and  embellished 
with  several  handsome  edifices,  especially  with  a  magnificent 
theatre,  in  which  the  people  were  assembled,  and  intent  on  the 
spectacle,  when  this  tremendous  visitation  burst  upon  them,  bury- 
ing- the  whole  city  m  showers  of  materials  projected  from  the 
mouth  of  the  volcano.  So  extensive  and  thick  was  the  cloud 
of  smoke  and  ashes  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was 
visible  in  Africa  and  Syria,  and  at  Rome  turned  the  light  of 
day  into  the  darkness  of  night,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 
As  a  favourite  place  of  occasional  residence  to  families  of  dis- 
tinction from  Rome,  Pompeii  at  the  time 
contained,  or  had  in  its  neighbourhood,  seve- 
ral Romans  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  history;  among-  others,  Cesius 
Bassus,  a  poet,  and  Agrippa,  son  of  Claudius 
Felix,  the  well-known  governor  of  Judea, 
both  of  whom  became  victims  of  the  erup- 
tion. Pliny  the  elder,  it  appears,  was  re- 
siding at  Misenum,  on  the  northern  promon- 
tory ^f  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  along  with  his 
nephew,  known  to  us  as  Pliny  the  younger. 
Fortunately,  two  letters  written  by  the 
'nephew  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  describing  the 
catastrophe  which  killed  his  uncle  and  over- 
whelmed Pompeii  and  other  cities,  have  been 
Pliny.  _  preserved  in  an  epistolary  collection  of  the 
author.  The  following  is  the  first  and  most  valuable  of  these 
celebrated  letters : — 

"  Your  request  that  I  would  send  you  an  account  of  my  uncle's 
death,  in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of  it  to  posterity, 
deserves  my  acknowledgments ;  for  if  this  accident  shall  be 
celebrated  by  your  pen,  the  glory  of  it,  I  am  well  assui'ed,  wUI 
be  rendered  for  ever  illustrious  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he 
perished  by  a  misfortune,  which,  as  it  involved  at  the  same  time 
a  most  beautiful  country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  so  many  popu- 
lous cities,  seems  to  promise  him  an  everlasting  remembrance ; 
notwithstanding  he  has  himself  composed  many  and  lasting 
works  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  mentioning  of  him  in  your  im- 
mortal wi'itino's  will  greatly  contribute  to  eternise  his  name. 
Happy  I  esteem  those  to  be  whom  Providence  has  distinguished 
with  the  abilities  either  of  doing  such  actions  as  are  worthy  of 
being  related,  or  of  relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being 
read ;  but  doubly  happy  are  they  who  are  blessed  with  both 
these  uncommon  talents ;  in  the  number  of  which  my  uncle,  as 
his  own  writings  and  your  history  will  evidently  prove,  may 
justly  be  ranked.     It  is  with  extreme  willingness,  therefore, 
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that  I  execute  your  commands  ;  and  should  indeed  have  claimed 
the  task,  if  ycu  had  not  enjoined  it. 

"  My  uncle  was  at  the  time  with  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand at  Misenum.  On  the  23d  of  August,  ahout  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud 
which  appeared  of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  had 
just  returned  from  taking"  the  benefit  of  the  sun,*  and  after 
bathing:  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  repast, 
had  retired  to  his  study :  he  immediately  arose  and  went  out 
upon  an  eminence  from  which  he  might  more  distinctly  view 
this  very  uncommon  appearance.  It  was  not  at  that  distance 
discernible  from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was 
found  afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  more  exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling 
it  to  that  of  a  pine  tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form 
of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches ; 
occasioned,  I  imagine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  im- 
pelled it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it  advanced  upwards ; 
or  the  cloud  itself  being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  earth  and  cinders.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
excited  my  uncle's  philosophical  cui'iosity  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it.  He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rather  chose 
to  continue  my  studies  ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  had  given  me  an 
employment  of  that  kind.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house 
he  received  a  note  from  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  her ; 
for  her  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there 
was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  sea.  She  earnestly  intreated  him, 
therefore,  to  come  to  her  assistance.  He  accordingly  changed 
his  first  design,  and  what  he  began  with  a  philosophical,  he 
pursued  with  a  heroical  tui-n  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board,  with  an  intention  of 
assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  others;  for  the  villas 
stand  extremely  thick  upon  the  beautiful  coast.  When  hastening 
to  the  place  from  which  othei's  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he 
steered  his  dii'ect  course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so 
much  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.  He  was  now  so  nigh  the  mountain  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached, 
fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumicestones,  and  black  pieces 
of  burning  rock ;  they  were  likewise  in  danger  not  only  of  being 

*  The  Romans  used  to  lie  or  walk  naked  in  the  sun,  after  anointing  their 
bodies  with  oil,  which  was  esteemed  as  greatly  contributing  to  health,  and 
therefore  daily  practised  by  them. — Ed. 
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aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  hut  also  from  the  vast 
fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed 
all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should 
return  back  again,  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him — '  Fortune 
favours  the  brave,'  said  he  ;  '  carry  me  to  Pomponianus.' 

"  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabite,*  separated  by  a  gulf  which 
the  sea,  after  several  insensible  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore. 
He  had  already  sent  his  baggage  on  board ;  for  though  he  was 
not  at  that  time  in  actual  danger,  yet  being  within  the  view  of 
it,  and  indeed  extremely  near  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase,  he 
was  determined  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should  change. 
It  was  favourable,  however,  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pomponi- 
anus, whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced 
him  with  tenderness,  encouraging  and  exhorting"  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits  ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready ;  when,  after 
having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness, 
or  at  least  (what  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  it. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed  out 
in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But 
my  uncle,  in  order  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the 
country  people  had  abandoned  to  the  flames.  After  this  he  retired 
to  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discomposed  as  to 
fall  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  I'or,  being  pretty  fat,  and  breathing-  hard, 
those  who  attended  without  actually  heard  him  snore.  The 
court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with 
stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  time  long'er,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out ; 
it  was  thoug'ht  proper,  therefore,  to  awaken  him.  He  got  up, 
and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his  company,  who 
were  not  unconcerned  enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They 
consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to* 
the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and 
violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers, 
and  threatened  destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for 
the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ;  a  resolution 
which,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  it  by 
theu"  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

"  They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads 
with  napkins,  and  tliis  was  their  whole  defence  against  the 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  round  them.  Though  it  was  now 
day  everywhere  else,  with  them  it  was  darker  than  the  most 
obscure  night,  excepting  only  what  light  proceeded  from  the 

*  Now  called  Castel  e  Mar  de  Stabia,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Xaples. 
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fire  and  flames.  They  thoug-lit  proper  to  go  down  fartlier  upon 
tlie  shore,  to  observe  if  thev  might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but 
they  found  the  waves  still  run  extremelj'  high  and  boisterous. 
There  my  uncle  ha%'ing-  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread  for  him, 
when  immediately  the  flames,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  oblig-ed  him  to  arise.  He  raised  himself  up  with 
the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down 
dead ;  sufl"ocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious 
vapour,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  frequently  subjected 
to  a  difficulty  of  breathing'.  As  soon  as  it  was  lig-ht  again,  which 
was  not  till  the  third  day  after  this  melancholy  accident,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  \'iolence  upon 
it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more 
like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.*' 

During  these  occurrences  on  the  Pomj)eian  side  of  the  bay, 
we  learn  from  the  second  letter  that  the  younger  Pliny  and  his 
mother  remained  at  ^Nlisenum,  which  was  also  enveloped  in  thick 
darkness,  and  dreadfully  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  first  morning  after  the  eruption,  the  light  was 
exceeding'ly  faint  and  languid,  and  the  building's  continued  to 
totter ;  so  that  the  mother  and  son  resolved  to  quit  the  town — 
the  people  following  them  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses,  they  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene.  Their  chariots 
pitched  backwards  and  forwards,  though  dra^vn  out  on  level 
ground,  and  blocked  up  with  large  stones ;  the  sea  seemed  to  roll 
back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  upon  its  banks  by  the  con\"ul- 
sive  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  many  sea-animals  were  left  upon 
the  shore,  from  which  the  water  had  receded.  Pliny's  mother 
conjured  him  to  make  his  escape,  which,  being  young  (he  was 
then  eig'hteen  years  of  ag-e),  he  mig'ht  easily  do ;  but  he  refused 
to  leave  her,  and  led  her  on  from  the  scene  of  danger.  The 
ashes  began  to  fall  upon  them,  though  in  no  g-reat  quantity ;  but 
a  thick  sulphureous  smoke  like  a  torrent  came  rolling  after  them. 
Pliny  proposed,  while  they  had  any  lig'ht,  to  turn  from  the 
highway,  lest  his  ag-ed  parent  should  be  pressed  to  death  in  the 
dark  by  the  crowd  which  followed;  and  they  had  scarcely 
stepped  aside  when  utter  darkness  overspread  them.  Nothing 
was  then  to  be  heard,  says  he,  but  the  shrieks  of  women,  the 
screams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of  men  :  some  calling  for  their 
husbands,  and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by  their  voices ; 
one  lamenting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his  family ;  some 
%\'ishing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying  ;  some  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  the  gods ;  but  the  gi'eater  number  imagining  that  the 
last  day  was  come,  which  was  to  destroy  both  the  gods  and  the 
world  tog'ether.  At  length  a  g-limmering  light  appeared,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  return  of  day,  but  only  the  forerunner  of 
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an  approacliin£C  burst  of  flames.  The  mass  of  liot  cinders  and 
stones  luckily  fell  at  a  distance  from  them ;  then  again  they  -were 
enveloped  in' thick  darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained 
upon  them,  which  they  were  oblig-ed  every  now  and  then  to 
shake  off,  to  prevent  being  crushed  and  bruised  in  the  heap.  At 
length  this  dreadful  darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a 
cloud  of  smoke ;  the  real  day  returned,  and  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  is  coming  on ;  and 
every  object  seemed  changed,  being  covered  over  with  white 
ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 

Since  this  great  eruption  in  79,  there  have  been  others  of  less 
importance.    "One  of  the  most  memorable  occurred  in  March 
1767,  when  the  mountain  began  to  thi'ow  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ashes  and  stones,  which  raised  its  summit  in  the 
course  of  the  year  as  much  as  200  feet.     These  materials  formed 
at  fli'st  a   conical  mount  within  the  crater,  which  by  degrees 
became  visible  above  its  margin.     In  October,  several  streams 
of  lava  burst  out ;  and  one  of  "these,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
deep  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  made  a  most  foiinidable  appear- 
ance.    In  June  1794,  a  still  more  violent  eruption  occurred,  and 
overwhelmed  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco.     This  eruption  was 
vividly  described  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,   and  from  this  source  we  draw  the  following 
particulars.     Early  in  June,  the  wells  of  Torre  del  Greco  and 
its  neighbourhood  began  to  dry  up,  a  usual  signal  of  an  ap- 
proaching eruption,  rnd  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Naples,  and  for  many  miles  around.     On  the  night  of  the  15th, 
after  another  shock,  Vesuvius  sent  forth  clouds  of  black  smoke, 
and  with  a  loud  noise  there  issued  fi*om  its  sides   streams  of 
red-hot  lava,  which  poured  down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Sir  William,   "  for  any  description  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  fiery  scene,  or  of  the  horrid  noises  that  at- 
tended this  great  operation  of  nature.     It  resembled  the  loudest 
thunder,  accompanied  by  a  continued  hollow  murmur,  like  that 
of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  dming  a  violent  storm ;  and  added 
to  these  sounds  was  another  blowing  noise,  hke  that  of  the  going 
up  of  a  large  flight  of  sky-rockets.     The  frequent  falling  of  the 
huge  stones  and  scorise,  which  were  thi'own  up  to  an  incredible 
height  from  some  of  the  new  mouths,  and  one  of  which,  having 
been  since  measured,  was  ten  feet  high  and  thirty-five  in  circum- 
ference, contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  concussion  of  the  earth 
and  air,  which  kept  all  the  houses  at  Naples  for  several  hours  in 
a  constant  tremor,  eveiy  door  and  window  shaking  and  rattling 
incessantly,  and  the  bells  ringing.     This  was  an  awful  moment  I 
The  sky,  from  a  bright  full  moon  and  star-light,  began  to  be  ob- 
scured ;  the  moon  had  presently  the  appearance  of  being  in  an 
eclipse,  and  soon  after  was  totally  lost  in  obscurity.     The  murmur 
of  the  prayers  and  lamentations  of  a  numerous  populace,  fonning 
various  processions,  and  parading  in  the  streets,  added  hkewise 
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to  the  horror.  As  the  lava  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  yet  a 
sufficient  vent,  and  it  was  now  evident  that  the  earthquakes  we 
had  ah'eady  felt  had  been  occasioned  by  the  au'  and  fiery  matter 
confined  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  probably  at  no 
small  depth  (considering  the  extent  of  those  earthquakes),  I  recom- 
mended to  the  company  that  was  with  me,  who  began  to  be  much 
alarmed,  rather  to  g-o  and  view  the  momitaiu  at  some  greater 
distance,  and  in  the  open  air,  than  to  remain  in  the  house,  which 
was  on  the  sea-side,  and  in  that  part  of  Naples  nearest  and  most 
exposed  to  Vesuvius.  We  accordingly  went  to  Posilipo,  and 
viewed  the  conflagi'ation,  now  become  still  more  considerable, 
fi'om  the  sea-side  under  that  mountain ;  but  whether  from  the 
eruption  having  increased,  or  from  the  loud  reports  of  the  volcanic 
explosions  being  repeated  by  the  mountain  beliind  us,  the  noise 
was  much  louder  and  more  alarming  than  that  we  had  heard  in 
our  first  position,  at  least  a  mile  nearer  to  Vesuvius.  After  some 
time,  and  which  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
having  observed  that  the  lavas  ran  in  abundance  freely,  and  with 
great  velocity,  having  made  a  considerable  progress  towards 
Resina,  the  town  which  it  first  threatened,  and  that  the  fiery 
vapours  which  had  been  confined  had  now  free  vent,  through 
many  parts  of  a  crack  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
as  was  evident  from  the  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  black 
smoke  which  continued  to  issue  fr'om  the  new  mouths  above- 
mentioned  without  any  interruption,  I  concluded  that  at  Naples 
all  danger  fi*om  earthquakes,  which  had  been  my  greatest  appre- 
hension, was  now  totally  removed,  and  we  returned  to  our  former 
station.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we 
could  plainly  perceive  that  the  lava,  which  had  fii'st  broke  out 
from  the  several  new  mouths  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain, 
had  reached  the  sea,  and  was  running*  into  it,  having  over- 
whelmed, burnt,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  the  principal  stream  of  lava  having  taken  its  course 
through  the  veiy  centre  of  the  town.  We  observed  from  Naples, 
that  when  the  lava  was  in  the  vineyards  in  its  way  to  the  town, 
there  issued  often,  and  in  diiFerent  parts  of  it,  a  bright  pale 
flame,  and  very  different  fr'om  the  deep  red  of  the  lava  :  this  was 
occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  trees  that  supported  the  vines. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  eruption,  ashes  fell  thick  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  all  the  way  from  Portici  to  the  Torre  del 
Greco ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  although  there  were  not  at  that 
time  any  clouds  in  the  air,  except  those  of  smoke  fi'om  the  moun- 
tain, the  ashes  were  wet,  and  accompanied  with  large  drops  of 
water,  which,  as  I  have  been  well  assured,  were  to  the  taste  very 
salt.  The  road,  which  is  paved,  was  as  wet  as  if  there  had  been 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  lava  ran  but  slowly  at  Torre  del 
Greco  after  it  had  reached  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  in 
the  morning,  when  I  went  in  my  boat  to  visit  that  unfortunate 
town,  its  course  was  stopped,  excepting  that  at  times  a  little 
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rivulet  of  liquid  fire  issued  from  under  the  smoking'  scoriae  into 
the  sea,  and  caused  a  hissing-  noise  and  a  white  vapour  smoke ; 
at  other  times  a  quantity  of  large  scorite  was  pushed  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  lava  into  the  sea,  discovering  that  it  was 
Ted-hot  under  that  surface  ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  centre  of  the 
thickest  part  of  the  lava  that  covers  the  town  retains  its  red  heat. 
I  observed  that  the  sea -water  was  boiling  as  in  a  caldron, 
where  it  washed  the  foot  of  a  new-formed  promontory;  and 
although  I  was  at  least  a  hundi'ed  yards  from  it,  observing  that 
the  sea  smoked  near  my  l)oat,  I  put  my  hand  into  the  water, 
which  was  literally  scalded ;  and  by  this  time  my  boatmen  ob- 
served that  the  pitch  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  melting- 
fast,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  boat 
bes'an  to  leak :  we  therefore  retired  hastily  from  this  spot,  and 
landed  at  some  distance  fr'om  the  hot  lava.  The  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  contained  about  18,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  (ex- 
cept about  fifteen,  who  from  either  age  or  infirmity  could  not 
be  moved,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  in  their  houses) 
escaped  either  to  Castel-a-mare,  which  was  the  ancient  Stabise, 
or  to  Naples ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  lava  was  such,  after 
it  had  altered  its  course  from  Eesina — which  town  it  first 
threatened,  and  had  joined  a  fresh  lava  that  issued  fr'om  one  of 
the  new  mouths  in  a  vineyard,  about  a  mile  from  the  town — 
that  it  ran  like  a  torrent  over  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
allowing  the  unfortmiate  inhabitants  scarcely  time  to  save  their 
lives.  Their  goods  ^nd  effects  were  totally  abandoned;  and 
indeed  several  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  houses  had  been  sm*- 
rounded  with  lava  whilst  they  remained  in  them,  escaped  from 
them,  and  saved  their  lives  the  following  day  by  coming  out  of 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  walking  over  the  scorii©  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  red-hot  lava." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  commotion  ceased,  and  the 
lava  being  now  jiretty  well  cooled  on  the  surface.  Sir  TTilliam 
visited  the  mountain,  where  a  terrible  scene  presented  itself. 
Vast  chasms  like  valleys,  two  hundred  feet  deep  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  had  been  formed  by  the  eruptions ;  and  ten  thousand  men, 
in  as  many  years,  could  not  make  alterations  such  as  had  been 
here  effected  by  nature  in  the  space  of  a  few  houi's.  While  the 
streams  of  lava  had  wrought  great  devastation  in  their  course, 
much  injury  had  been  effected  by  the  showers  of  fine  but  heavy 
ashes.  In  the  town  of  Somma,  foui*  chiu'ches  and  seventy 
houses  were  found  without  roofs,  and  full  of  these  destructive 
ashes.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  ruin  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
its  inhabitants  returned  to  the  spot,  and  in  August  commenced 
to  rebuild  their  houses.  '•  Although  his  Sicilian  majesty,  with 
his  usual  clemency,'''  observes  Sir  AVilliam,  ''  offered  them  a  more 
secure  spot  on  which  to  build  their  town,  they  are  obstinately 
employed  in  rebuilding-  it  on  the  late  and  still  smoking  lava  that 
covers  their  former  habitations ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
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any  situation  more  exposed  to  the  numerous  dang-ers  that  must 
attend  the  neighbourhood  of  an  active  volcano,  than  that  of  Torre 
del  Greco.  It  vras,  totally  destroyed  in  1631 ;  and  in  the  year 
1737  a  dreadful  lava  ran  ^vithin  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  now  over  the  middle  of  it ;  nevertheless,  such  is 
the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  native  spot,  although 
attended  with  such  imminent  danger,  that  of  18,000,  not  one 
gave  his  vote  to  abandon  it/"' 

"With  this  explanatory  account  of  Vesuvius,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared for  a 

VISIT  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Although  still  early  in  3Iay,  a  season  usually  somewhat  cold 
in  England,  the  weather  in  Najiles  was  charming ;  not  so  hot  as 
summer,  but  warm  and  pleasant,  and  eminently  suited  for  a 
country  excursion.  "We  had  strolled  along-  the  mole  and  quays, 
and  loitered  in  spots  vivified  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  morning- 
sun  ;  but  now  were  to  perform  a  much  longer  journey,  and  one 

which  I  was  assured  ]\Irs  P could  not  possibly  undertake  in 

its  whole  extent.  She,  however,  wished  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  it  was  convenient  or  possible ;  and  accordingly  we  set  out 
together,  in  a  hired  calesh,  fi'om  our  hotel  in  Naples. 

In  order  to  have  a  long  day  before  us,  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  was  the  hour  appointed 
for  starting ;  but  as  nobody  is  punctual  to  time  in  Italy,  it  was 
nearly  nine  when  we  found  ourselves  rolling*  on  our  way  throug-h 
the  environs  of  the  city.  Vesuvius  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Naples,  and  to  reach  it  we  proceeded  first  southward 
by  a  broad  and  tolerably  g'ood  road,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  to  the  village  of  Resina,  a  distance  of  from  five  to  six  miles. 
This  was  an  easily  performed  trij),  and,  from  the  freshness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  morning,  afforded  us  no  small  gratification. 

Having  reached  Resina,  where  we  were  set  down  at  a  hotel  or 
auberge,  our  next  consideration  was  that  of  hirmg  a  couple  of 
mules  and  a  guide,  the  path  being  no  longer  suitable  for  wheeled 
carriages.     In  a  wonderfully  brief  space  of  time   the  animals 

were  produced,  one  fitted  with  a  saddle  for  Mrs  P ;  and  the 

guide,  Pietro,  as  he  was  named,  immediately  after  made  his 
appearance.  Every  suitable  arrangement  being  made,  off  our 
cavalcade  set,  pursuing  a  road  which  wound  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  maintained  an  easterly  course,  and  being 
neither  level  nor  well  made,  was  not  so  pleasant  a  ride  as  could 
have  been  desired.  After  proceeding  perhaps  four  miles,  always 
ascending  higher  above  the  general  level  of  the  gi'een  plains  we 
had  left  behind  us,  we  arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  St  Salvatora. 
Here  we  came  to  a  stand.  "We  had  attained  a  height  of  2300 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  required 

to  be  performed  on  foot.     Leaving  3Irs  P at  the  hermitage, 

and  consigning  the  mules  to  a  keeper,  I  now  set  out  with  Pietro 
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for  the  top  of  the  mountain — a  stout  staff  in  the  hand,  and  a 
small  flask  -u-ith  liquid  slung  on  the  back  of  the  g-uide,  our  sole 
provision  for  the  fatigues  to  be  encountered. 

The  bare  and  rugged  plain  which  till  this  point  we  had  been 
ascending,  was  now  succeeded  bj  a  much  more  steep  ascent — in 
fact,  the  commencement  of  the  cone — formed  of  a  generally  loose 
material,  black  burnt  stones,  calcined  cinders,  and  ashes ;  yet 
having  remained  for  years  probably  in  its  position,  afforded  a 
pretty  secure  footing,  and  by  a  kind  of  beaten  track  we  pushed 
our  way  up  and  up,  till  at  length,  after  sitting  down  several 
times  to  rest,  we  gained  the  summit,  which  is  1500  feet  above 
the  hermitage,  where  the  sloping  plain  terminates.  I  had 
expected,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  cone,  to  be  favoured  with  a 
view  of  the  crater ;  but  at  the  point  where  we  reached  the  head 
of  the  ascent,  there  were  several  huge  masses  of  lava  and  scoriae, 
forming  an  irregular  species  of  terraces,  which  remained  at  some 
hazard  to  be  crossed.  The  height,  shape,  and  number  of  these 
terraces  are  seldom  the  same  for  any  great  length  of  time.  They 
are  the  cooled  material  latest  projected  from  the  mountain,  and 
are  altered  in  figure  by  almost  every  eruption. 

On  graining  this  wide  expanse  of  cinders,  I  perceived  that  other 
parties,  including  several  ladies,  had  already  reached  the  same 
elevation,  and  were  scattered  about,  some  resting  after  their 
fatig'ues,  and  others  poking  with  their  sticks  into  the  cracks  in 
the  lava,  or  otherwise  recreating  themselves.  One  gentleman, 
who  had  discovered  i.  more  than  usually  hot  fissure,  was  roasting 
an  egg  in  it ;  and  a  lady  seemed  to  be  amusing  herself  roasting 
apples  for  the  party  to  which  she  belonged.  In  one  of  the 
groups  of  loiterers  I  observed  a  poor  young  lady  in  a  condition 
which,  though  j)roductive  of  compassion,  was  ii^esistibly  ludi- 
crous. She  had  scaled  the  rugged  flanks  of  the  mountain  in  a 
pair  of  thin  stuff  shoes,  which  were  rent  in  pieces.  According  to 
the  approved  method  in  such  circumstances,  she  was  wrapping 
her  bleeding  and  delicate  feet  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  contributed 
by  the  company.  No  one  should  attempt  the  ascent  without 
being  provided  with  stout  shoes.  Over  some  of  the  cracks  in 
the  scorched  and  blackened  material  the  heat  was  scarcely  en- 
durable ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  steaming  effluvium  of  sulphur 
which  was  occasionally  wafted  to  the  nostrils.  Crystals  of  sul- 
phm*  were  observable  in  different  places.  Although  at  a  con- 
siderable altitude,  the  air,  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  above 
and  the  heat  beneath,  felt  suffocatingly  hot,  and  the  g-uides  had 
generally  thrown  off  their  upper  garments,  and  sat  in  picturesque 
groups  on  the  larger  mases  of  scoriae. 

The  irregular  plateau  we  had  attained  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  old  crater ;  and  before  coming  to  the  new  crater,  or 
more  recently  formed  and  true  mouth  of  the  volcano,  something 
more  required  to  be  done.  Rising  from  amidst  the  heaps  of 
cinders,  a  small  cone  was  pointed  out  as  containing  the  new 
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crater ;  and  following  the  example  of  others,  I  proceeded  to  mount 
towards  its  summit.     This  was  the  most  difficult  feat  yet  at- 
tempted.    The  sides,  composed  of  loose  ashes,  did  not  give  a  firm 
footing",  and  we  sunk  at  eveiy  step  ;  while  the  odour  of  sulphur 
was  almost  suffocating.     After  a  most  unpleasant  scramble  up 
the  ascent,  we  all  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  the  to]j — the 
veiy  highest  point  of  Vesuvius — where  the  air  felt  more  free 
and  pleasant,  and  where  we  had  the  smoking  crater  before  us. 
"While  the  outside  of  the  cone  formed  a  regular  slope,  like  the 
sides  of  a  sand  heap,  the  crater  or  hollow  declined  from  the  nar- 
row rim  at  a  similar  angle  of  about  thirty-two  degrees  to  the 
bottom.     In  figure,  the  hollow  resembled  a  basin  with  a  flattish 
bottom.     As  nearly  as  I  could  form  an  estimate,  the  circumfer- 
ence at  top  was  1000  feet,  and  the  depth  from  100  to  150  feet. 
To  gain  anything  like  an  exact  idea,  however,  of  either  its  shape 
or  size,  was  scarcely  possible ;  for  the  gulf  into  which  we  looked 
was  much  obscured  by  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  rising  from  the 
great  cracks  in  the  bottom,  played  round  the  sides,  and  rose  in 
masses  into  the  atmosphere.     It  was  at  least  evident  that  the 
crater  had  a  bottom,  at  about  the  depth  I  mention,  composed  of 
hardened  cakes  of  lava,  cinders,  ashes,  and  sulphm',  and  which 
would  remain  entire  till  the  next  explosion.     The  quantity  of 
sulphur  gave  the  bottom  and  sides  a  yellow  appearance.     Tourists 
occasionally  descend  the   interior  of  the  crater  to  its  bottom, 
ventuiing  even  upon  the  hot  and  smoking  cinders ;  but  this  is 
a  feat  which  I  shrunk   from  attempting;   nor,  as   I  was  told, 
would  it  have  been  by  any  means  free  from  danger,  the  volcano 
having  given  some  signs  of  uneasiness. 

Upon  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  the  wreck  of  another  lofty  vol- 
cano called  INIonte  Somma  bears  so  closely,  that  some  have  con- 
sidered they  were  formerly  united,  fonning  a  crater  of  some  miles 
in  circumference.  Others,  from  geological  examinations,  have 
stated  that  the  two  hills  differ  in  character,  and  must  always 
have  been  distinct  volcanoes.  At  present,  the  jagged  point  of  the 
fragmentary  mass  of  Somma  encroaches  on  the  perfectly  conical 
form  of  Vesuvius,  rendering  it  unshapely  in  certain  aspects. 
With  this  and  some  other  but  more  trifling  exceptions,  Vesuvius 
may  be  described  as  a  great  conical  mountain,  covering  a  cii'cle 
of  eight  to  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  melting  on  all  sides 
into  the  flat  plain  of  Naples,  from  which  it  seems  to  rise  as  an 
island  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Toilsomely  making  our  way  back  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
desolate  tract  composing  the  rim  of  the  old  crater,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  the 
world — the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  the  gay  shores  which  flank  its 
sides  from  the  ancient  promontory  of  ]\Iisenum  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  rocky  islet  of  Capri  on  the  other.  To'^tis,  villages, 
and  other  architectural  objects  were  seen  dotted  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country,  the  wliite  walls  contrasting  with  the 
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bright  gi'eeii  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens  in  which  thej 
seemed  to  be  set. 

In  descending*  from  our  lofty  situation — 3890  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  such  being  the  present  height  of  Vesuvius — at  my 
request  the  party  explored  some  of  the  spots  where  the  mountain 
has  in  its  anger  sent  forth  a  flood  of  lava  on  the  plain  beneath. 
These  points  of  outlet  are  numerous,  some  on  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  and  others  at  its  base,  and  are  in  certain  cases  marked  by 
small  or  infant  cones  which  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  When 
a  stream  of  lava  bursts  out,  it  descends  as  a  red-hot  fluid,  black 
or  partially  cooled  on  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  quantities 
of  scorite  or  cinders  and  ashes  like  a  tumultuary  sea.  The 
currents  of  Vesuvius  have  never  been  very  deep,  a  few  yards 
being  their  general  limit ;  but  they  have  accumulated  here 
and  there  in  thick  masses,  and  when  cool,  form  a  hard  dark- 
coloui'ed  stone. 

Excited  with  the  marvels  I  had  been  witnessing,  and  less  fa- 
tigued than  I  had  anticipated,  I  reached  the  hermitage  on  my  re- 
turn without  any  accident,  notwithstanding-  the  fears  which  were 

excusablv  entertained  on  mv  account.  I  found  Mrs  P sitting: 

out  of  doors  enjoying  the  exquisite  atmosphere,  and  anxiously 
waiting  our  arrival.  My  appearance  at  once  put  an  end  to  a 
thousand  half-formed  fears ;  and  there  being  nothing  to  detain 
us  at  the  solitary  spot,  we  remounted  the  patient  animals  which 
had  brought  us  hither,  and  leisurely  returned  to  Resina.  Here 
we  assumed  our  former  means  of  conveyance,  and  were  speedily 
restored,  with  highly  improved  appetites,  to  the  Gran  Bretagna 
in  Naples. 

POMPEII. 

The  day  after  our  mountain  journey  was  devoted  to  an  excur- 
sion to  Pompeii,  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  relics  of  a 
past  state  of  things  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  From  all  that 
we  had  heard  and  read  on  the  subject,  our  curiosity  was  wound 
up  to  the  hig-hest  pitch :  nor  did  the  spectacle  disappoint  us  :  it 
indeed  went  considerably  beyond  our  expectations. 

Sallying  again  from  the  Gran  Bretagna  in  a  voiture,  but  this 
time  as  eari}"  as  seven  o'clock,  we  were  wheeled  along  by  the 
road  southward  skirting"  the  bay,  at  every  turn  enjoying  the 
magnificent  scenery  around.  We  passed  various  parties  of 
country  folks  going*  towards  the  city,  it  being  a  festival  of  some 
kind  ;  and  at  diiferent  places  children  threw  the  early  flowers  of 
the  season  into  the  carriage,  expecting  a  small  coin  in  retui'n, 
and  which  we  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  Having  passed 
thi'ough  ihe  villages  of  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  got  over 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  of  road,  habitations  become  more  thinly 
scattered;  we  find  ourselves  leaving  the  sea  on  the  rig'ht,  and 
getting  into  a  tract  quite  rural  in  aspect.  Here  and  there  we 
pass  the  cotta2:e  of  a  humble  vine-dresser  or  farmer;  now  we 
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turn  round  a  cluster  of  mulberry  trees  ;  and  finally',  in  the  mid&t 
of  as  g'reat  a  deg'ree  of  solitude  as  one  meets  with  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  without  any  kind  of  warning-,  we  find  ours^ves 
all  at  once  walking  on  the  pavement  of  a  city — a  city  of  the  dead 
— Pompeii.  There  is  something-  truly  awful  in  this  sudden  start- 
ing- up  before  us  of  the  ruins  of  a  city  in  which  not  a  living-  soul 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  which  we  know  that  life  was  so  univer- 
sally extinguished  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Another  matter  of 
surprise  is,  finding-  so  fine  a  specimen  of  what  an  ancient  Roman 
city  was  when  in  its  g-lory.  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy 
have  been  so  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  time,  that  their 
ancient  appearance  is  only  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  accident 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Pompeii  has  also  preserved  it  as  it 
was — a  curiosity  for  modern  investig-ations. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  extended 
to  Pompeii,  has  been  amply  verified.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
in  the  year  79,  the  city  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  continuous 
and  thick  shower  of  ashes  as  fine  as  powder,  and  at  the  same 
time  streams  of  mud  and  hot  water.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster, 
the  city  is  believed  to  have  contained  25,000  inhabitants ;  the 
greater  number  of  whom  took  to  flight,  and  were  saved.  Some, 
however,  were  struck  down  in  making-  their  escape ;  and  others, 
who  took  shelter  within  their  houses,  were  either  killed  by  the 
falling  of  the  roofs,  or  disowned  in  the  sea  of  mud  which  flowed 
into  the  lower  apartments.  Altogether,  it  has  been  computed 
that  1300  persons  perished.  By  this  sad  catastrophe  the  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  utterly,  or  at  once  overwhelmed. 
The  eruption  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  repeated  attacks, 
leaving  sufficient  intervals  for  the  inhabitants  to  carry  off"  their 
most  valuable  articles,  or  to  return  to  find  them.  On  this 
account,  comparatively  few  moveables  of  great  value  have  been 
found  in  the  houses  by  modern  excavators.  After  this  first  and 
greatest  eruption,  others  ensued;  and  in  a  short  time  the  city 
was  effectually  covered,  and  lost  to  observation. 

When  thus  overwhelmed,  Pompeii  stood  on  an  elevated  part 
of  the  sea-shore,  into  which  the  small  river  Sarnus,  or  Sarno,  ran 
on  its  southern  side.  Occupying  a  somewhat  irregular  surface, 
it  offered  admirable  sites  for  elegant  public  buildings ;  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  ruins  brought  to  light,  it  seems  to  have 
contained  a  great  variety  of  temples,  and  other  large  structures 
in  the  best  style  of  Grecian  art.  Behind  the  town  was  a  fertile 
plain  spreading  upwards  towards  Vesuvius,  and  along  the  coast 
on  each  side  were  many  jDretty  villages  and  populous  cities ; 
among  others  Herculaneum,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  In 
consequence  of  the  silting  up  of  the  bay,  and  other  changes, 
Pompeii  is  now  found  to  be  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
while  the  ancient  character  of  the  plain  for  fertility  has  been 
greatly  deteriorated  by  successive  volcanic  eruptions.  The  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  from  which  the  city  received  its  death-blow,  is 
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about  five  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  in  a  nortli-easterly  direc- 
tion. 

Althougli  it  \ras  traditionally  known  that  Pompeii  was  some- 
where entombed  in  this  part  of  Campania,  few  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  1748  that,  in  mak- 
ino'  some  excavations,  its  remains  were  accidentally  brought  to 
lig-ht.  Since  that  period,  the  Neapolitan  government  has  ex- 
erted itself  to  clear  the  ruins  from  the  rubbish  which  encumbers 
them.  This,  however,  has  been  a  tedious  and  expensive  process. 
The  mud  formed  by  the  steam  and  ashes  sent  forth  by  the  vol- 
cano, and  by  the  torrents  of  rain  accompanying  the  eruption, 
has  hardened  in  the  situations  into  which  it  poured,  and  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  remove.  The  part  chiefly  cleared  is  a 
strip  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  forming  from  a  third  to  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  city.  The  wall,  however,  which  environed  the  city 
on  the  land  side,  with  the  gateways  in  it,  has  likewise  been 
laid  bare.  Wherever  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on,  large 
quantities  of  rubbish  have  been  thrown  out ;  and  those  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  low  hills,  which,  with 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  upon  or  about  them,  shut  out 
the  view  in  these  dii-ections.  Excavations  still  go  on,  under 
careful  superintendents,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  government 
to  compliment  distinguished  visitors  by  causing  some  parti- 
cularly interesting  spot  to  be  uncovered  for  the  first  time  when 
they  are  present. 

The  road  by  whicli  we  ajDproached  the  city  brought  us  to  its 
north-western  extremity,  or  the  entrance  by  what  is  called  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum ;  and  here,  in  the  company  of  our  guide 
and  a  local  official,  we  begin  our  explorations.  The  first  thing 
to  which  we  were  introduced  was  the  massive  ruin  of  a  villa  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  pathway,  known  as  the  house  of  Dio- 
medes,  a  wealthy  Roman.  The  extent  of  this  large  ruin  did  not 
more  surprise  us  than  its  open  and  demolished  condition.  It 
seems  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a 
number  of  years  has  obliterated  some  fine  specimens  of  paintings 
on  the  walls,  and  greatly  injured  the  different  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. We  were  told  that,  when  the  building  was  cleared  out,  the 
skeletons  of  seventeen  persons  were  found  in  a  vaulted  cellar,  into 
which  they  had  rushed  for  safety.  The  volcanic  mud  which 
flowed  in  had  hardened  around  them,  and  when  excavated,  their 
bodies  left  impressions  in  the  surrounding  material  like  moulds 
for  statuary.  A  piece  of  the  incrustation  remains  on  the  wall  im- 
pressed with  the  form  of  a  woman's  breast.  This  haj^less  sufferer 
had  been  a  lady,  perhaps  the  mistress  of  the  splendid  household ; 
for  bracelets,  rings,  and  jewels  were  found  on  the  remains  of 
her  person.  Our  guide  mentioned  that,  near  the  villa,  the  body 
of  a  man  had  been  found  grasping  bags  of  money  and  keys  in 
his  hands,  as  if  struck  down  in  the  effort  to  escape  with  these 
valuables. 
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Hastening-  on  from  tliis  interesting-  and  dismantled  ruin,  ^ve 
proceeded  along-  an  avenue  or  street,  singular  in  character, 
usually  called  the  Street  of  Tombs.  It  is  in  reality  what  had 
heen  the  burying-gTound  of  the  Pompeians,  and  is  lined  with 
monumental  editices  of  handsome  and  solid  masonry,  some  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  but  others  dilapidated — less  how- 
ever by  time,  than  the  pressure  of  volcanic  matter.  The  archi- 
tecture is  principally  of  the  Grecian  orders ;  columns,  pilasters, 
moulding's  in  stone  or  marble,  being-  conspicuous  amidst  the 
scene  of"  desolation.  Some  of  the  monuments  are  in  the  form 
of  small  quadrangTilar  temples,  with  an  apartment  still  entire  ; 
and  fi'om  rehcs  found  in  these  apartments,  it  appears  that  they 
were  the  resort,  on  certain  occasions,  of  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
This  practice  of  decorating-  the  houses  of  the  dead,  and  of  mak- 
ing special  visits  of  affection  to  them,  are  among-  the  few  traits 
of  feeling-  which  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Roman 
people.  Such  practices,  it  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  have 
visited  Pere  la  Chaise,  are  customary  among  the  Parisians,  who 
may  have  had  them  from  their  Eoman  ancestry.  In  this  re- 
markable collection  of  tombs  in  Pompeii,  cenotaphs  are  also 
common ;  likewise  niches  for  urns,  and  the  remains  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  street  of  tombs,  and  making  an  easy 
ascent,  we  are  at  the  gateway  already  mentioned.  Every  part  is 
now  in  ruin ;  but  originally  the  entrance  consisted  of  a  cen- 
tral and  two  side 
arches,  in  a  mass 
of  buildmg'  which 
bore  a  resemblance 
to  Temple  Bar  in 
London.  An  at- 
tempt has  been 
made,  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  to  re- 
present this  en- 
trance of  Pom- 
peii before  its  de-  J 
struction.  AMien 
the  rubbish  which 
encumbered  the 
street  and  gate- 
way was  cleared  away,  the  skeleton  of  a  Roman  soldier  was 
found  in  a  niche,  marked  on  the  side  of  the  pathway :  his  lance 
was  in  his  hand ;  and,  like  a  faithful  sentinel,  he  had  died  rather 
than  desert  his  post. 

Passing  through  the  now  broken  archway,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  street,  evidently  of  considerable  length,  lined  with  broken 
walls  and  roofless  eclifices,  the  remains  generally,  we  were  told, 
of  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  countrv  people.     It  was  dis- 
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tressing-  to  behold  the  dismantled  condition  of  many  substantial 
structures.  The  walls,  built  of  brick  or  blocks  of  lava,  and 
mostly  plastered,  formed  a  vista  of  ruins  glaring-  imder  the  noon- 
day sun ;  and  excepting'  another  party  before  us,  no  hving-  thing' 
was  visible.  Some  walls,  of  more  than  usual  elegance,  were 
covered  with  tiles,  to  protect  them  from  rains,  as  represented  in 
the  small  adjoining  cut.  The  rubbish  having  been  thoroughly 
removed,  we  see  everything 
around  us  exactly  as  it  stood 
nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
Within  the  deserted  shops  and 
mansions  the  most  interesting 
tokens  of  past  times  present 
themselves.  On  the  left  is  a 
Thermopolian,  or  shop  in  which 
hot  drinks  had  been  sold;  the 
counter  of  marble  still  stands, 
having  on  its  surface  marks 
left  by  the  wet  vessels.  The  shops  of  Pompeii,  of  which  this 
is  a  specimen,  appear  to  have  been  open  in  front  like  booths, 
but  provided  with  shutters  for  closing  them  in  at  night.  Over 
several  remaining  doorways  are  inscriptions  in  Latin,  in  a  rude 
form  of  letters,  purporting  to  be  dedications  of  the  house  or  estab- 
lishment to  one  of  the  gods,  or  to  a  great  man ;  and  on  some  the 
word  Salve,  signifying  welcome,  is  inscribed.  The  woodwork 
of  all  the  houses  wus  gone,  and  also  the  roofs  and  upper  floors, 
so  that  the  whole  exhibit  a  chilly  and  spectral  appearance. 
In  passing  along-  j","'  <--— % 

we  see   a   number  4{ 

of  shops,  in  almost 
every  case  con- 
nected with  dwel- 
lings behind  or 
above.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  few 
gentlemen's  houses 
front  the  street. 
The  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  were 
evidently  surroun- 
ded by  shops,  often 
of  a  mean  order, 
the  rents  received 
from  which  form- 
ed a  considerable 
branch  of  revenue. 
Turning  up  a  cross 
street  to  the  left, 
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we  vrere  shown  the  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  private  man- 
sions in  the  city,  usually  styled  the  house  of  Pansa,  a  public 
officer.  From  the  foregoing  engraving,  which  represents  the 
front  of  this  once  splendid  establishment,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
extends  back  a  considerable  way  ;  it  forms,  in  reality,  an  entire 
block  of  building  or  division,  with  streets  on  each  side  of  it. 
To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  ancient  Roman  houses  of  the  first 
order,  I  cannot  do  better  than  present  a  short  account  of  this 
large  establishment. 

Originally,  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  Romans  consisted  of 
small  apartments  surrounding  a  square  court,  and  closed  in  by 
high  walls.  From  those  bounding  the  walls,  the  roofs  of  the 
apartments  sloped  inwards  to  the  central  court.  In  short,  the 
whole  establishment  was  little  better  than  a  series  of  open  sheds, 
shut  in  by  a  gateway,  the  fineness  of  an  ItaUan  summer  not 
rendenng'  closeness  desirable.  From  this  rudimental  foi*m,  the 
dwelling  advanced  to  greater  extent  and  elegance.  The  Grecian 
architecture  was  introduced,  along  with  statuary,  pictures,  and 
other  embellishments.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  never  got  olf 
the  plan  of  building  round  a  courtyard,  a  practice  which  has  been 
but  slightly  copied  in  Britain,  but  is  still  pei'petuated  in  Italy, 
France,  and  some  other  continental  countries.  The  house  of 
Pansa,  being  of  the  most  advanced  order,  consisted  of  two  courts, 
one  behind  the  other,  and  a  garden  beyond,  the  whole  opening 
one  into  the  other — a  plan  which  would  now  be  considered  very 
incommodious,  though  striking  in  general  effect. 

In  the  annexed  ground-plan  of  Pansa's  mansion,  a  is  the  en- 
trance or  vestibule,  corresponding  to  a  modern  lobby  ;  s  s  s  s  are 
small  shops  fronting  the  street,  three  of  which  had  been  let,  but 
a  fourth,  communicating-  with  «,  had  been  retained  by  Pansa  for 
the  sale  of  articles,  perhaps  the  produce  of  his  gardens  or  fields; 
?i  had  been  the  chamber  appointed  for  the  keeper  of  the  shop. 
From  the  vestibule  a  we  proceed  by  a  small  inclination  into  a 
large  apartment  b  b,  measuring  about  fifty  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  wide.  This  apartment,  called  the  atrium,  is  the  improved 
form  of  the  ancient  open  court.  It  is,  indeed,  not  closed  even  at 
this  point  of  advancement.  The  roof  had  in  the  centre  an  open 
space  c,  through  which  the  rain  could  fall  into  a  basin  of  equal 
size  in  the  floor  beneath.  The  opening  was  called  conpluvium, 
from  ccm,  together,  and  j^^^fvia,  rain-water.  The  basin  was  called 
impluvium,  signifying  a  receptacle  for  the  rain.  The  conpluvium 
was  the  only  window — in  fact,  an  open  skylight — in  this  com- 
fortless though  elegantly-embellished  apai-tment.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  room  were  doors  leading  into  bed-closets  7)1  m  m  m ; 
rooms  they  would  not  now  be  called,  for  they  are  dreaiy  cells, 
provided  only  with  air-holes  for  windows ;  d  d  are  recesses,  which 
had  been  closed  in  front  by  curtains.  The  next  apartment  e  was 
called  the  tablinum,  from  tabella,  a  jjicture,  and  here  were  ex- 
hibited the  family  pictures  and  other  objects  of  taste.     This 
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apartment  was  divided  from  the  atrium  on  one  side  and  the 
further  division/y  by  moveable  curtains,  the  situations  of  which 
are  marked  with  lines  of  dots ;  ff  is  ;  7  ; 

a  square  court,  called  the  j)eristylium, 
or  peristyle,  from  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying about  a  pillar,  because  the 
roof  of  the  sheds  or  cells  along  the 
sides  is  supported  by  pillars.  This 
apartment,  division,  or  court,  has, 
like  the  atrium,  an  open  conpluvium 
g.  The  cells  marked  I  Hill  had  been 
employed,  like  those  round  the  at-  f 
rium,  as  bed-closets;  h  is  an  apart- 
ment or  hall  between  the  peristyle 
and  i  i,  a  terrace  behind,  overlooking 
the  garden  k.  This  apartment,  like 
the  tablinum,  had  been  secluded  by 
cui'tains.  Alongside  of  tliis  apart- 
ment, and  also  a(^oining  the  tablinmn, 
are  passages  marked  t  t ;  o  is  a  recess 
for  a  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  now 
gone  in  Pansa's  house ;  and  j^  is  a 
dining-room.  In  this  dining  hall  a 
table  with  sofas  on  three  of  its  sides 
are  marked.  Latter' y,  the  Romans 
adopted  a  fashion  of  reclining  on 
benches  when  dining  or  supping,  in- 
stead of  sitting  on  chairs,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  modern  times :  q  is  the 
kitchen,  communicating  through  a 
passage  y  with  a  side  street ;  r  r  are 
closets  for  reading  or  meditation,  over- 
looking the  garden.  One  of  the  small  apartments  was  most 
likely  the  larariiim,  or  chamber  of  devotion,  in  which  were 
statues  of  the  lares,  or  household  gods.  The  garden  behind 
Pansa's  house  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  feet  square,  and 
laid  out  ornamentally  with  flower-plots. 

Such  was  a  Roman  mansion  of  the  first  order,  exclusive  of  the 
upper  apartments,  which  for  the  most  part  were  only  a  species 
of  garrets,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  slayes,  or  as  storerooms. 
There  were  no  sunk  floors,  though  occasionally  yaults  or  cellars. 
The  main  object  of  the  proprietors  of  these  mansions  was  show — 
exposure  of  the  interior  to  the  public,  with  the  enjoyment  of  open 
air.  '\^Tien  the  door  and  the  curtains  of  the  tablinum  and 
further  hall  were  thrown  open,  which  was  done  in  fine  weather, 
parties  passing  could  see  through  the  whole  house  to  the  garden 
in  the  rear  ;  pictures,  statues,  vases,  marble  pillars,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, flowers,  and  shrubs,  all  conspiring  to  present  a  striking 
perspective.    To  make  the  vista  seem  longer  than  it  really  was, 
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the  opposite  wall  of  the  g-arden  was  painted  to  represent  an 
avenue  of  trees,  embellished  with  fountains  and  other  devices. 
These  imposing  appearances  contrasted  badly  with  the  limited 
accommodations  for  sleeping  or  retu^ement.  Although  the  bed- 
rooms were  generally  plastered,  and  ornamented  with  paintings, 
they  were  small,  and  what  would  now  be  called  mean.  All  the 
accommodations  for  insuring  cleanliness  seem  to  have  been  equally 
paltiy.  In  the  great  house  of  Pansa,  the  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  was  brought  in  buckets  from  pubhc  fountains  ;  for, 
although  the  city  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from 
hills  eight  miles  distant,  it  was  not  introduced  by  pipes  into  the 
houses.  This  defect,  however,  did  not  arise  from  an  ignorance 
of  hydraulics,  because  in  Pompeii  there  are  paintings  of  jets 
d'eau,  or  fountains  spouting-  water.  As  large  numbers  of  slaves 
and  menials  were  employed  in  carrying  water,  and  in  various 
cleansing  operations,  the  absence  of  any  proTision  for  introducing 
water  to  the  houses  in  pipes  was  not  probably  experienced.  An- 
other deficiency  was  the  absence  of  chimneys  or  fireplaces. 
Suitable  enough  for  summer  or  pleasant  dry  weather,  the  houses 
could  not  fail  to  be  uncomfortable  in  winter.  Excepting  where 
flues  of  warm  air  were  led  through  the  walls  from  nirnaces  em- 
ployed for  hot  baths,  the  method  of  heating  was  by  pans  of 
burning  wood  or  charcoal,  over  which  the  people  sat  shivering 
in  cold  weather.  Cooking"  was  likewise  performed  over  pans  of 
charcoal  simk  in  counters  of  stonework.  Ancient  Roman  writers 
make  gi'ievous  complaints  of  the  smoke  rising  from  the  heating 
pans,  which  having  no  contrivance  to  rid  themselves  of,  wound 
in  clouds  through  the  apartments,  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
statues  and  pictured  walls,  and  in  certain  seasons  making  life 
within  doors  almost  insupportable.  How  remarkable  does  it 
now  appear  that  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  taste  and  luxury,  so 
accomplished  in  all  ornamental  arts,  should  not  have  arrived  at 
the  discoveiy  and  use  of  chimneys !  "With  these  things  forced 
on  our  notice,  the  feelings  of  regret  which  we  experienced  in 
wandering  through  the  roofless  halls  of  Pansa's  palace  were 
considerably  modified.  AVe  thought  of  our  neat  dwelling  in 
dear  England,  which,  without  any  pretensions  to  magnificence, 
surpassed  in  every  useful  and  substantial  accommodation  this 
once  proud  and  lordly  mansion. 

In  the  block  of  building,  or  island,  as  the  Romans  called  a  con- 
geries of  buildings  in  a  contiguous  mass,  next  the  mansion  of 
Pansa,  are  some  remains  considered  among  the  most  interesting 
in  Pompeii..  The  chief  ruin  is  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  as 
it  has  been  termed.  "When  excavated  and  laid  open  in  1824, 
this  building  was  pretty  nearly  entire,  and  at  a  small  expense  it 
might  have  been  roofed  and  restored.  The  only  attempt  at  pre- 
servation has  been  the  tiling  of  the  walls ;  but  as  this  does  not 
shelter  their  surface  from  the  weather,  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  fresco  painting  have  been  destroyed.    The  mosaic  pave- 
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raents  were  likewise  beautiful,  and  these  hare  suffered  less 
damag-e.  As  we  enter  into  the  vestibule,  the  iig'ure  of  an  angry 
cur  chained  is  observed  to  be  wroug-ht  in  the  mosaic,  with  the 
motto  beneath,  Cave  Caxem — Beware  the  Dog-.  After  the 
description  of  Pansa's  mansion,  no  account  of  the  arrang-ements 
in  the  present  house  is  necessary.  I  need  only  say  that  the  style 
of  the  walls  and  remaining-  pillars  is  exceeding-ly  eleg-ant.  On 
whatever  side  we  turn,  do  we  lament  the  gradual  fading-  and 
destruction  of  the  painting-s.  Some  have  fortunately  been  re- 
moved to  museums,  and  they  are  esteemed  among-  the  best 
specimens  of  delineations  in  fresco.  These  and  other  painting-s 
throug'hout  this  unfortunate  city  were  principally  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  op 
of  characters  and  scenes  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Homer. 
The  Romans,  like  their  predecessors  the  Greeks,  had  little  range 
of  subjects,  and  copied  repeatedly  the  same  figures  in  various 
combinations.  In  the  jDractice  of  painting  on  plaster,  usually 
called  fresco  painting,  their  artists  reached  g-reat  excellence;  their 
drawing,  however,  being  always  more  correct  and  natural  than 
their  colouring.  3Iany  of  the  scenes  appear  to  have  been  little 
else  than  outline.  From  the  annexed  cut,  representing*  Penelope 
inquiring-  of  the 
supposed  mendi- 
cant stranger  for 
tidings  of  Ulysses, 
a  slight  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the 
outline  style  and 
grouping  of  the 
Pompeian  frescos. 

The  garden  wall 
of  the  Tragic  Poet's 
house  divides  it 
from  the  ruins  of 
a  laro-e  trading  es- 
tablishment called 
the  Fullonica,  or 
Scouring  House. 
Here  the  vats  for 
dyeing,  formed  of 
stone  and  plaster, 
and  resembling 
large  coppers,  are 
pointed  out,  like- 
wise some  interest- 
ing remains  of 
painting-.  From 
one  of  these  we 
learn   that   it  was 
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usual  to  scour  woollen  clothes  by  tramping"  witli  the  bare  feet  in 
a  tub  —  a  practice,  I  believe,  which  still  exists  in  Scotland. 
Adjoining'  the  Fullonica  are  the  houses  of  the  fountains,  where 
some  interesting  relics  of  art  are  also  exhibited. 

Returning:  from  this  part  of  the  town  to  the  narrow  street 
which  we  entered  from  the  g-ateway,  we  were  shown  the  house 
of  Sallust,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been.  This  is  inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Pansa,  and  also  less  regular  in  details,  but  is  equal 
to  some  of  the  best  houses  as  respects  elegance  of  decoration. 
On  the  side  of  the  same  street,  the  remains  of  what  had  been 
a  house  abounding'  in  ornament  were  next  pointed  out,  called 
the  House  of  the  Vestals,  and  over  the  door  of  which  the 
ordinary  Salve  remains  inscribed.  On  some  of  the  walls 
are  various  paintings,  greatly  faded,  but  still  conveying  an 
idea  of  their  original  appearance.  Exposure  to  the  weather, 
however,  is  gradually  obliterating  these  vestiges  of  Roman  art. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  when  less  damaged,  and  its  moveables 
not  carried  off  to  museums,  Bonneci  thus  described  the  House 
of  the  Vestals : — "  This  house  seems  to  have  been  originally 
two  separate  houses,  afterwards  probably  bought  by  some  rich 
man,  and  thrown  into  one.  After  traversing  a  little  court, 
around  Avhich  are  the  sleeping-chambers,  and  that  destined  to 
business,  we  hastened  to  render  our  visit  to  the  Penates.  We 
entered  the  pantry,  and  rendered  back  to  the  proprietors  the 
greeting  [of  welcome]  that  from  the  threshold  of  this  mansion 
they  still  direct  to  strangers.  AVe  next  passed  through  the 
kitchen  and  its  dependencies.  The  corn-mills  [small  hand  querns] 
seemed  waiting  for  the  accustomed  hands  to  grind  with  them, 
after  so  many  years  of  repose.  Oil  standing  in  glass  vessels, 
chestnuts,  dates,  raisins,  and  figs,  in  the  next  chamber,  announce 
the  provision  for  the  approaching-  winter,  and  large  amphorae  of 
wine  recall  to  us  the  consulate  of  Csesar  and  of  Cicero.  We 
entered  the  private  apartments.  INIagnificent  porticos  are  to  be 
seen  around  it.  Numerous  beautiful  columns  covered  with  stucco, 
and  with  very  fresh  colours,  surrounded  a  very  agreeable  garden, 
a  pond,  and  a  bath.  Elegant  paintings,  delicate  ornaments,  stag-s, 
sphinxes,  wild  and  fanciful  flowers,  everywhere  cover  the  walls. 
The  cabinets  of  young  girls,  and  their  toilets,  with  appropriate 
paintings,  are  disposed  along  the  sides.  In  this  last  were  found 
a  great  quantity  of  female  ornaments,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  little 
dog*.  At  the  extremity  is  seen  a  semicircular  room  adorned 
with  niches,  and  formerly  statues,  mosaics,  and  marbles.  An 
altar,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  burned  perpetually,  rose  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  sacrarium.  In  this  secret  and  sacred  place 
the  most  solemn  and  memorable  days  of  the  family  were  spent 
in  rejoicing;  and  here,  on  birthdays,  sacrifices  were  oiFered  to 
Juno,  or  the  Genius,  the  protector  of  the  newborn  child."  The 
mosaic  pavements  in  this  house,  consisting  of  diiFerent  coloured 
pieces  of  marble  set  in  figures,  are  very  fine.     It  is  evident  that 
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in  the  preparation  of  such  embellisliments  for  the  floors,  whether 
tiles  or  marbles,  the  Eomans  had  attained  a  pitch  of  perfection 
which  Eng'land  with  all  its  wealth  is  now  only  beginning-  to 
imitate.  The  small  cut  here  given  represents  the 
fig'ure  of  a  central  compartment  in  one  of  these 
mosaics. 

Proceeding  along  the  street  from  the  house 
of  the  Vestals,  we  arrive  at  a  spot  on  the  left- 
hand  side  where  we  are  shown  the  remains  of 
the  public  baths,  now  a  scene  of  broken  arches, 
dilapidated  walls,  and  marble  floors,  encumbered  by  rubbish.  The 
estabUshment  was  evidently  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  con- 
sisted of  distinct  divisions  for  men  and  women  respectively.  The 
baths  were  of  cold,  tepid,  and  hot  water.  One  of  the  largest 
apartments,  the  tepidarium,  being  vaulted,  is  tolerably  entire; 
and  here  a  number  of  the  ornaments  remain  on  the  roof  and 
walls.  Light  had  been  admitted  by  a  small  window  in  the  roof. 
The  floors  of  the  wai'm-bath  rooms  were  hollow,  heated  air  hav- 
ing been  admitted  beneath  them  by  flues,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  off  the  chill  of  the  atmosphere  :  in  the  present  state  of 
ruin,  portions  only  of  these  flues  are  visible.  From  the  number 
of  entrances  and  other  arrangements,  the  practice  of  bathing  had 
been  as  popular  among  the  citizens  of  Pompeii,  if  not  more  so, 
than  in  other  Roman  cities.  The  want  of  means  for  purification 
at  home,  the  costliness  of  linen,  and  other  defects  in  the  economy 
of  the  ancients,  rendered  frequent  bathing  indispensable.  The 
indulgence  of  the  bath,  however,  was  a  favomite  luxmy  among 
all  classes.  After  bathing,  it  was  customary  to  anoint  the 
body  with  fijie  oils  and  perfumes.  "  The  ancients,"  observes  Sir 
William  Gell  in  his  Pompeiana,  "  had  an  astonishing  number  of 
oils,  soaps,  and  perfumes."  Persons  in  a  humble  condition,  he 
adds,  "  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap,  meal  of  lupins,  called 
lomentum,  which,  with  common  meal,  is  yet  used  in  the  north 
of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most  precious 
unguents  to  the  thennae  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and  glass, 
which  were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  Hfe  and  at 
funerals,  that  they  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  modem 
times,  when  they  acquired  the  name  of  lachiymatories,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  concerning  their  original  destination." 

The  further  exti'emity  of  the  bath  estabUshment  bears  upon 
the  Forum,  a  large  area,  like  an  open  square,  which  we  entered 
next  in  our  perambulation.  Passing  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  we  had  the  cleared  space  of  the  Fi;rum  before  us.  And 
what  a  scene  of  fallen  grandeur !  When  in  its  glory,  this  place 
of  universal  resort  had  consisted  of  an  oblong  area,  100  feet  wide 
by  500  in  length,  paved  with  marble  in  difi'erent  colours,  embel- 
hshed  at  different  points  with  statues,  and  environed  by  temples 
and  other  edifices  with  fronts  of  elegant  Grecian  architectui'e. 
On  one  side  there  had  been  an  ambulatoiy,  or  open  gallery, 
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aboTe  tlie  ro-^s  oi  pillars,  where  the  idle  roiglit  loung-e  and  look 
down  upon  the  moving  thi'ongs  beneath.  All  is  now  desolate ; 
pillars  broken,  roofs  gone,  and  pavement  destroyed ;  much  of  this 
dilapidation  having  been  caused  by  the  earthquake  sixteen  years 
before  the  final  destruction. 

In  perambulating  this  scene  of  fallen  grandeur,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  custom  among  the  Romans  of  spending  much 
of  their  time  daily  in  public.  "While  all  menial  offices  were  filled 
by  slaves,  the  middle  and  higher  orders  loitered  away  no  small 
portion  of  their  existence  in  public  places  of  resort.  "  A  Roman 
citizen,"  says  31.  Simond,  "  went  out  early,  and  did  not  return 
home  until  the  evening  repast.  He  spent  his  day  in  the  Forum, 
at  the  baths,  at  the  theatre — everywhere,  in  short,  except  at  his 
own  home ;  where  he  slept  in  a  small  room  without  windows, 
Avithout  a  chimney,  and  almost  without  furniture."  To  suit 
such  customs,  every  Roman  city  was  amply  provided  with  places 
of  amusement,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  wealthy  citizens, 
or  by  the  state.  "Whatever  was  the  form  of  government,  a 
monarchy  or  repubHc,  one  object  was  steadily  maintained — 
the  amusement  of  the  people  at  the  public  expense;  and  no 
small  proportion  of  the  plunder  of  countries  conquered  by  the 
Roman  arms  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Besides  being  a 
spot  for  the  daily  loitering  of  idlers,  the  Forum  was  the  scene 
of  political  contentions.  Here  the  leaders  of  rival  factions 
addressed  and  sousrht  the  sufirages  of  the  citizens  :  here  was 
the  great  centre  ol  all  kinds  of  bribery  and  corruption  :  here 
were  the  votes  of  the  populace  shamelessly  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Proceeding  along  the  western  side  of  the  Formn,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  the  ruins  of  an  establishment  which  had  doubtless 
figured  in  these  demorahsing  practices.  This  was  the  great 
public  granary.  So  abject  had  the  Roman  people  ultimately 
become,  and  such  was  the  mass  of  pauperism,  that  in  every  city 
vast  numbers  were  daily  supported  by  doles  of  corn  or  bread ; 
and  he  who  was  most  munificent  in  these  distributions  usually 
attained  the  highest  civic  honours.  Adjoining  the  pubhc  gra- 
nary are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  the  Basihca, 
or  courts  of  justice,  beneath  which  are  vaults  that  had  been 
used  as  a  prison.  In  these  gloomy  recesses  two  skeletons  were 
found  with  iron  manacles  on  their  legs ;  the  poor  wretches 
had  been  suffocated  in  their  dungeons  by  the  eruption.  Going 
round  by  the  east  end  of  the  Forum  to  the  north  side,  we 
have  before  us,  running  eastwards,  the  Street  of  the  Silver- 
smiths, which  has  been  well  cleared,  and  shows  some  striking 
ruins. 

One  group  of  ruins  in  good  preservation  was  pointed  out  to  us 
as  being  all  that  remained  of  the  temple  of  Isis — a  building  in 
the  Roman  Doric  order,  possessing  some  fine  mosaics.  At  the 
further  extremity  of  the  interior  stood  the  altar,  from  which  a 
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statue  of  Isis  had  been  removed  when  the  building:  was  uncovered. 
We  were  conducted  into  some  apartments  behind,  and  were  here 
shown  a  recess  where  the  priests  of  the  temple  were  concealed 
when  they  uttered  the  oracular  responses  supposed  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  goddess.  The  accommodations  for  the  priests 
had  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  included  cooking-,  dining", 
and  sleeping"  apartments.  When  the  kitchen  was  explored,  it 
was  found  well  provided  with  cooking-  utensils  and  different 
articles  of  food.  The  skeleton  of  a  man,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cook,  was  found  in  the  kitchen  Avith  an  axe  in  his  hand,  near 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  he  had  made  in  order  to  effect  his 
escape.  In  the  temple  the  skeleton  of  a  priest  had  been  also 
found,  with  a  bag;  of  money  in  his  hand.  His  avarice  or  careful- 
ness in  remaining'  to  secure  the  treasures  of  the  temple  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  destruction. 

Having-  now  seen  a  number  of  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  I  may 
here  say  a  few  words  regarding  them.  All  are  narrow,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  confined  thoroughfares  of  Paris ;  but  whatever 
their  width,  they  are  pretty  well  paved  with  blocks  of  lava  or 
stones,  in  the  central  part,  for  the  use  of  carriages  and  horses; 
while  on  each  side  is  a  trottoir  or  foot  pavement,  raised  above 
the  causeway,  and  formed  of  a  composition  of  lime,  earth,  and 
gravel.  These  foot  pavements,  varying  in  breadth  from  three 
to  six  feet,  are  so  universal  in  Pompeii,  that  the  comfort  of 
pedestrians  must  have  been  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the 
ancient  Roman  authorities.  In  after  times,  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying foot  25avements  was  lost  in  continental  Europe,  and  it  is 
only  now  resumed  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  by  copying  English 
models.  In  some  of  the  streets,  we  remarked  that  there  were 
stones  elevated  in  the  causeway  to  form  crossings  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  The  great  torrents  of  rain  which 
fall  in  this  part  of  Italy  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  absence 
of  undergromid  drains,  have  rendered  these  stepping-stones 
necessary. 

From  what  we  had  now  observed  of  the  different  streets,  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  town  was  sacred  from  the  intru- 
sion of  trade.     Shops  are  usually  known  byf 


signs  emblematic  of  the  business  which  had '! 

been  carried  on  within.     The  annexed  small';; 

cut  represents  the  sign  of  a  wine  shop.     It- 

is   a  terra-cotta  in   bas-relief,   showing  the; 

figures  of  two  men  carrying-  between  them! 

an  amphora  or  jar  of  wine.     Jars  of  this  foi'm  ■; 

are  of  great  antiquity.     "When  set  down  in! 

a  cellar,  their  lower-pointed  end  was  placed^ 

in  a  hole  in  a  rack,   and  thus  tbey  were  kept  in  an  upright 

position.     On  a  shop  near  the  baths  is  a  bas-relief  representing 

a  goat,  which  is  believed  to  denote  that  the  owner  was  a  seller 

of  milk.     The  house  of  a  teacher  of  fencing  is  indicated  by 
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a  painting  of  two  men  fighting-.  A  school  is  denoted  by  the 
painting-  of  a  boy  mounted  on  the  back  of  another,  and  receiving 
a  whipping  fi'om  his  master,  from  which  we  may  know  that  this 
barbarous  mode  of  punishment  is  of  a  respectable  antiquity. 
Latin  inscriptions,  of  very  rudely-formed  characters,  are  exceed- 
ingly common.  Some  of  these  are  short  public  announcements ; 
others  are  the  names  of  owners  of  houses  ;  and  a  third  class  are 
signs  of  persons  in  business.  The  following  is  a  diminished  fac- 
simile of  one  of  these  sign  inscriptions  : — 


^-IMS^^M f"""^ 

These  rude  letters  and  words  have  been  interpreted  as  follows  : — • 
Marcum.  Cerrfnium.  Yatiam.  ^dilem.  Orat.  Ut.  Faveat.  Scriba. 
Issus  :  Dignus.  Est: — In  English — '"The  Scribe  Issus  beseeches 
Marcus  Cerrinius  Vatia  the  Edile,  to  extend  to  him  his  patron- 
age ;  for  which  he  is  deserving."  From  this  modest  appeal  it 
would  appear  that  Roman  tradesmen  were  not  more  independent 
than  those  modern  shojDkeepers  who  seek  to  carry  on  business 
under  the  heraldic  insignia  of  great  personages. 

From  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths  we  were  conducted,  after 
two  turnings,  into  the  quarter  of  the  theatres,  which  is  the  limit 
of  the  excavations  on  the  south,  or  the  point  opposite  to  that  at 
which  we  had  entered  the  town.  Two  theatres  have  been  cleared, 
one  of  large  size,  situated  on  a  sloping'  piece  of  ground,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  visitors  must  have  descended  from  the  street 
to  the  body  of  the  house.  From  the  remains  of  the  -edifice,  it 
would  seem  that  much  of  the  interior  was  formed  of  marble.  I 
will  not  here  attempt  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
theatres  were  laid  out.  Our  time  would  not  allow  of  a  very 
deliberate  examination,  and  we  hastened  to  finish  our  tour  of 
the  excavated  city.  Already  we  had  gone  over  the  town,  from 
the  gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  excava- 
tions, a  distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  ;  and  almost  the 
only  thing  that  remained  to  be  visited  was  the  amphitheatre, 
situated  in  a  cleared  space  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  city. 
There  were  two  ways  by  which  we  could  reach  this  :  we  might 
go  by  a  road  round  the  walls,  or  by  a  pathway  across  the  ground 
which  still  covered  the  remaining  part  of  the*^  town.  Preferring 
the  latter,  we  mounted  the  bank  of  rubbish,  and  gained  the 
cottage  of  a  vine-dresser,  placed  nearly  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice which  overhangs  the  cleared  streets  beneath.  This  is 
reckoned  the  most  favourable  spot  for  obtaining  a  view  of 
Pompeii ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  spectacle  of  dismantled 
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buildings,  silent  streets,  broken  pillars,  mosaic  pavements  of 
palaces  and  temples,  and  painted  walls,  tbe  whole  bounded  by 
the  hillocks  of  rubbish  and  green  vine  plants,  has  a  striking  and 
picturesque  effect.* 

From  this  interesting  spot  we  proceeded,  across  the  vineyards 
which  now  occupy  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the  uncleared 
part  of  the  city,  to  the  amphitheatre.  This  we  found  to  be 
a  most  gigantic  and  imposing  mass  of  building.  Like  all 
Roman  amphitheatres,  it  is  an  edifice  of  an  oval  form,  showing 
two  storeys  outside,  while  the  interior  consists  of  tiers  of  stone 
benches  rising  from,  and  environing  a  central  arena.  The  floor 
of  the  arena  being  cleared,  we  are  able  to  realise  the  character  of 
the  barbarous  scenes  which  occurred  in  this  great  place  of  resort. 
The  spectacles  presented  here  for  the  public  amusement,  consisted 
of  fignts  of  gladiators — victims  doomed  to  fight  in  an  almost 
naked  state  with  swords — and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  lion  against 
lion;  or  one  of  these  savage  animals  with  an  unfortunate  cap- 
tive. Beneath  the  rows  of  seats  are  vaulted  dens,  in  which  the 
lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  had  been  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out 
upon  the  arena.  In  one  of  these  cells  the  skeleton  of  a  lion  was 
found  when  the  building  was  excavated.  Ascending  the  podium 
or  parapet  which  surrounds  the  arena,  we  attained,  fLi*st,  the 
seats  appropriated  to  the  senators  and  other  functionaries,  after 
which,  higher  up,  in  an  unbroken  slope,  come  the  seats  of  the 
aristocracy  and  common  people.  Although  much  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  the  C''  iiseum  at  Eome,  the  accommodations  seem 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  20,000  inhabitants.  The  benches  ai'e 
in  some  places  destroyed ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  amphitheatre  is 
the  most  entire  of  the  Pompeian  antiquities,  the  solid  nature  of 
the  building  having  resisted  the  earthquake  and  eruption  which 
levelled  so  many  other  structui'es. 

Amidst  the  silence  of  the  now  deserted  amphitheatre,  and  on 
one  of  the  stone  seats  commanding  a  view  of  the  lower  area,  we 
spread  out  the  provisions  which  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
Naples,  and  after  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  exploring  ruins, 
were  able  to  dine  with  no  small  degree  of  zest.  Pietro,  with  much 
good  humour,  acted  as  assistant  at  the  feast,  and  brought  from 
a  rill  in  the  neighbourhood  a  supply  of  water  more  cool  than 
we  could  have  expected,  considering  the  warmth  of  the  day. 
Leaving  this  interesting  edifice,  we  proceeded  by  the  adjoining 
city  wall  towards  the  point  where  we  had  entered  the  town, 
thus  making  a  circuit  of  the  whole.     'S^e  saw  several  excava- 

*  Since  the  visit  of  iMr  P ,  a  number  of  additional  streets  have  been 

cleared,  disclosing  the  remains  of  houses  and  shops,  in  which  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  fresco  painting  and  mosaic  have  been  found.  AVe  leani 
that  at  present  eight  men  with  four  wagons  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  excavation  and  removal  of  the  rubbish,  under  the  charge  of  a  super- 
intendent of  works.  A  railway  from  Naples,  in  the  direction  of  Pompeii, 
now  facilitates  the  ^'isits  of  tourists  to  the  ruined  city. — Ed. 
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tions  in  this  excursion ;  and  at  about  half  way  passed  the  g-ate 
of  Nola,  an  ancient  entrance  to  the  city,  which  has  been  exposed 
to  view,  and  of  which, 
with  the  avenue  leading 
to  it,  a  sketch  is  an- 
nexed. 

The  day  after  our 
visit  to  Pompeii,  while 
the  recollections  were 
still    fresh   in  the   me- 


mory, 


we    visited    the 


great  museum  in  Naples, 

in  which  the  objects  of 

art    gathered    from    its 

disinterred  houses,  shops, 

and  temples,  have  been 

stored  for  preservation. 

The  collection  is  enormous,  and  baffles  description.     A  volume 

would  be  required  to  give  a  mere  list  of  the  articles.     Classified 

in  departments,  are  shown  domestic  utensils ;  lamps  of  various 

kinds ;  article*?  for  the  toilet,  such  as  combs,  mirrors,  and  pins ; 

bread,  eggs,  grain,  fruits;  gems,  cameos,  and  jewellery;  vases, 

statues,  fresco  paintings,   and  mosaics ;    books  and  scrolls,  &c. 

Some  of  the  statues  are  remarkably  fine,  and  rivet  the  attention 

of  all  persons  of  taste. 

HERCULANEUM. 

In  our  excursion  to  and  from  Pompeii,  we  had  passed  near 
the  spot  of  ground  at  Portici  which  covers  Herculaneum,  but 
did  not  stop  to  pay  our  respects  to  this  entombed  city,  intending 
to  make  it  the  object  of  a  special  journey.  This  we  did  on  the 
second  day  after  visiting  Pompeii,  the  first,  as  I  said,  having 
been  expended  on  seeing  the  many  interesting  Pompeian  relics 
contained  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

Herculaneum,  a  larger  and  more  populous  city  than  Pompeii, 
has  had  literally  a  harder  fate.  Situated  considerably  nearer  the 
volcano,  its  destruction  was  more  instantaneous  and  complete. 
"While  Pompeii  sunk  under  torrents  of  mud  and  showers  of 
ashes,  the  whole  forming  a  cinder-like  incrustation  or  paste, 
which  has  been  dug  with  comparative  ease,  Herculaneum  re- 
ceived a  massive  stream  of  lava — a  red-hot  liquid  torrent,  which 
instantly  destroyed  life,  and  utterly  overwhelmed  the  city  in  its 
stern  grasp.  As  lava,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  hard  semi-vitreous 
stone,  resembling  basalt  and  gi'eenstone,  Herculaneum  has  been 
fixed  in  the  bosom  of  a  rocky  mass,  which  cannot  be  dug  with 
less  difficulty  than  a  quarry. 

Portici,  a  populoi>s  village,  in  which  is  a  summer  palace  of 
the  king,  has  been  built  on  the  ground  immediately  over  Her- 
culaneum.   This  appears  to  have  been  matter  of  accident.    All 
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traditional  knowledge  of  Herculaneum  had  been  lost,  and  Us 
site  was  discovered  only  last  century,  on  the  occasion  of  digging 
a  well ;  the  first  sig-nification  of  there  being  an  entombed  city 
beneath,  was  the  striking  of  a  pick-axe  against  the  door  of  a 
theatre.  The  approach  to  Herculaneum,  or  rather  the  small 
])ortion  which  can  be  seen  of  it,  is  down  the  well-like  shaft 
by  which  it  was  discovered.  Alighting  at  a  gate  in  the  village 
of  Portici,  over  which  was  inscribed,  "  Scale  di  Ercolano" 
(Stair  of  Herculaneum),  we  delivered  ourselves  into  the  hands 
of  a  guide,  and  with  wax  tapers  descended  a  flight  of  nearly  a 
hundred  steps  in  quest  of  this  buried  city.  On  reaching  the 
bottom,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  gloomy  abyss,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  an  elegant  construction,  and  through  which,  by  a  door- 
way, we  reached  the  interior  of  what  had  been  a  magniticent 
theatre.  The  seats  were  of  marble,  as  well  as  the  pillars  of  the 
pulpitum  or  stage.  From  this  buried  scene  of  gaiety  we  were 
led  along  some  contiguous  passages ;  but  after  having  seen 
Pompeii,  this  clingy  spectacle  conveyed  no  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
and  we  hastened  to  retreat  up  the  staircase  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  the  living  and  breathing  world.  Not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hardness  of  the  material  in  which  Herculaneum 
is  imbedded,  but  from  the  danger  of  undermining  the  royal 
palace  above,  the  excavations  have  been  stopped,  and  therefore  all 
that  has  been  disclosed  of  this  once  populous  city  is  insignificant 
in  extent. 

Before  our  departrre  from  this  part  of  Italy,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeatedly  visiting  Pompeii,  and  of  treasuring*  up  recol- 
lections of  those  elegant  objects  of  art  which  have  been  collected 
from  'it,  as  well  as  from  Herculaneum.  Of  my  successive  visits 
to  the  ruined  city,  and  also  to  the  museum  in  Is^ples,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  ;  the  preceding  sketch,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  will  perhaps  suffice  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting*  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  stimulate  inquiry  on  a  subject  so  fruitful  of  pleasing 
emotions  as  that  of  ancient  art. 
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^a^  HE  continent  of  North  America  is  about  three  thou- 
sand miles  across,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  west ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  three 
centuries  since  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  civilised  races,  who  are  chiefly  of  Eng-lish 
^^  orig'in,  have  not  generally  penetrated  with  their  possessions 
'^^'  above  a  third  of  the  entire  breadth.  The  progress  of  en- 
"O  croachment  in  the  western  wilderness,  however,  is  now  ex- 
ceeding-ly  rapid.  Since  the  deliverance  of  the  New  England  and 
other  states  from  British  control,  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
evinced  a  singularly  energetic  spirit  of  migration  towards  what 
was,  seventy  years  ago,  an  almost  unknown  land.  Crossing  the 
Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  from  the  Atlantic  or  old  settled 
states,  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  tract  as  large  as  all  Europe ;  and  approaching  the  head  waters 
of  the  !Missouri  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  appear 
prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains — '•  the  Great  Backbone 
of  America,''  as  they  have  not  unaptly  been  called — and  take  pos- 
session of  the  Oregon  countiy,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  civilisation  over  a  countiy 
hitherto  abandoned  to  roaming  tribes  of  Indians,  and  herds  of 
wild  animals,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
social  history.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  four  millions 
to  twenty  millions ;  and  following  the  same  rate  of  increase,  in 
less  than  a  century  hence  the  population  will  have  increased  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions — all  speaking  the  Eng- 
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lisli  langTiage,  and  possessing"  institutions  resembling'  our  own. 
Yet,  althoug-h  the  extension  of  the  Anglo-American  settlements 
he  comparatively  rapid,  it  is  not  effected  without  numerous  diffi- 
culties. Those  who  first  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  are  usu- 
ally parties  of  fur  traders ;  and  by  these  hardy  pioneers,  and  the 
volunteer  travellers  who  accompany  them,  the  way  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  measure  paved  for  the  more  formal  visits  of  sur- 
veyors, and  the  new  occupants  of  the  country.  The  journeys  of 
these  pioneering  parties  are  attended  with  many  dangers.  The 
setting  out  of  an  expedition  resembles  a  caravan  of  pilgrims 
sallying  forth  across  the  African  deserts  ;  civilisation  is  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  left  behind ;  no  vestige  of  house  or 
road  is  seen  on  the  apparently  interminable  wastes  ;  journeying 
is  performed  only  on  horseback  during  the  day,  while  repose  is 
enjoyed  in  tents  pitched  for  the  night ;  a  constant  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  prowling  wild  beasts,  or  the  not  less  stealthy  steps 
of  the  Pawnee  Loup  Indian :  in  short,  all  is  wild  nature,  roman- 
tic enough  perhaps  to  untamed  minds,  but  as  we  can  imagine 
altogether  unendurable  by  persons  accustomed  to  the  quiet 
and  orderly  life  of  cities.  Strange  as  it  seems,  however,  there 
are  highly  cultivated  individuals  who,  inspired  by  a  love  of 
science",  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport,  voluntarily  make  part  of 
the  fur-trading  bands,  and  consent  to  remain  for  years  from 
home,  friends,  and  the  world  of  refinement. 

Believing  that  the  Jiccount  of  one  of  these  romantic  expedi- 
tions cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  offer  in  the 
present  sheet  the  history  of  an  excursion  performed  a  few  years 
ag'o  by  Mr  Townsend,  an  enthusiastic  ornithologist,  and  his 
friend  Professor  Nuttall,  of  Howard  university,  an  equally  zealous 
botanist.*  Being  desirous  of  increasing  the  existing  stock  of 
knowledge  in  the  departments  of  science  to  which  they  were 
respectively  attached,  these  gentlemen  agreed  to  accompany  a 
body  of  traders,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Wyeth,  to  the  Colum- 
bia "river  and  adjacent  parts.  The  traders  belonged  to  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  Columbia  River  Fishing  and  Trading  Company, 
and  on  tliis  occasion  they  designed  to  fix  a  permanent  branch- 
establishment  in  the  west. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March  1834,  the  two  friends 
arrived  in  a  steamboat  at  St  Louis,  on  the  Missouri,  from  Pitts- 
burg*. At  St  Louis,  which  is  the  last  great  to\vn  within  the 
settlements,  they  furnished  themselves  with  several  pairs  of 
leathei'n  pantaloons,  enormous  overcoats,  and  white  wool  hats 
with  round  crowns,  fitting  tightly  to  the  head,  and  almost  hard 
enough  to  resist  a  musket  ball.  Leaving  their  baggage  to  come 
on  with  the  steamer,  about  three  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 

*  "We  draw  the  materials  for  our  account  from  "  An  Excursion  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  bv  J.  K.  To^wnsend  j"  a  work  pubUshcd  at  Philadelpliia 
in  1839. 
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Missouri,  Mr  Townsend  and  his  friend  set  off  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  walking"  and  hunting*  leisurely  through  that  distance, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  wide  flat  prairies,  with  few  and 
remotely  situated  habitations  of  the  frontier  settlers. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  their  approach  to  a  wild  country 
was  the  spectacle  of  a  band  of  Indians  of  the  Saque  tribe,  who 
were  remoTinsr  to  new  settlements.  The  men  were  fantastically 
painted,  and  the  chief  was  distinguished  by  a  profuse  display  of 
trinkets,  and  a  hug-e  necklace  made  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly 
bear.  The  decorations  of  one  of  the  women  amused  the  two 
travellers.  She  was  an  old  squaw,  to  whom  was  presented  a 
broken  umbrella.  The  only  use  she  made  of  this  prize  was  to 
wrench  the  plated  ends  from  the  whalebones,  string  them  on  a 
piece  of  wire,  take  her  knife  from  her  belt,  with  which  she  deli- 
berately cut  a  slit  of  an  inch  in  length  along*  the  upper  rim  of 
her  ear,  and  insert  them  in  it.  The  sight  was  as  shocking*  to  the 
feelings  as  it  was  grotesque ;  for  the  cheeks  of  the  vain  being: 
were  covered  with  blood  as  she  stood  with  fancied  dignity  in  the 
midst  of  twenty  others,  who  evidently  envied  her  the  possession 
of  the  worthless  baubles. 

While  jj ashing  forward  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  the 
travellers  one  day  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  kind  of  gentleman- 
settler,  who,  with  his  three  daughters,  vied  in  showing  kind- 
ness to  their  visitors.  '•'  The  girls,"  says  Mr  Townsend,  "  were 
veiy  superior  to  most  that  I  had  seen  in  Missouri,  although 
somewhat  touched  with  the  awkward  bashfulness  and  prudery 
which  generally  characterise  the  prairie  maidens.  They  had 
lost  their  mother  when  young,  and  having  no  companions  out 
of  the  domestic  circle,  and  consequently  no  opportunity  of 
aping  the  manners  of  the  world,  were  perfect  children  of  na- 
ture. Their  father,  however,  had  given  them  a  good  plain 
education,  and  they  had  made  some  proficiency  in  needlework, 
as  was  evinced  by  numerous  neatly-worked  samplers  hanging  in 
wooden  frames  round  the  room."  Some  little  curiosity  and 
astonishment  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  unsophisticated 
girls  when  they  were  informed  that  their  two  guests  were  under- 
taking a  long-  and  difficult  journey  across  the  prairies — one  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  and  stuffing  birds,  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  obtainmg  plants  to  preserve  between  leaves  of 
paper;  but  at  last  they  began  to  perceive  that  probably  there 
was  some  hidden  utility  in  these  seemingly  idle  pursuits ;  and 

the  last  words  of  the  eldest  Miss  P to  our  ornithologist  at 

parting  were,  "  Do  come  again,  and  come  in  May  or  June,  for 
then  there  are  plenty  of  prairie-hens,  and  you  can  shoot  as  many 
as  you  vrant,  and  you  must  stay  a  long  while  with  us,  and  we'll 
have  nice  times.     Good-by ;  I'm  so  sorry  you're  going."     Miss 

P -,  in  promising  an  abundance  of  prairie-hens,  evidently  did 

not  perceive  in  what  respect  an  ornithologist  differed  from  a 
sportsman ;    but  her  invitation  was    kindly  meant ;    and   Mr 
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Townsend  promised,  that  if  ever  he  visited  Missouri  ag-ain,  he 
would  go  a  g-ood  many  miles  out  of  his  -way  to  see  her  and  her 
sisters.    The  next  resting-place  which  our  traveller  describes,  was 

very  different  from  3Ir  P 's  comfortable  and  cheerful  house. 

It  was  a  Jwtel,  for  which  a  pigsty  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate name.  Everything  and  everybody  were  dirty,  disobliging, 
and  disagreeable  ;  and  after  staying  one  night,  the  travellers 
refusing  the  landlord's  invitation  to  Uquorise  with  him,  departed 
without  waiting  for  breakfast. 

In  the  case  of  our  travellers,  however,  one  of  the  last  impres- 
sions left  upon  them  before  fairly  entering"  the  wilderness  was  of 
a  more  agreeable  and  suitable  description.  "  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,"  says  Mr  Townsend,  "  we  arrived  at  Fulton,  a  pretty 
little  town,  and  saw  the  villagers  in  their  holiday  clothes  paraa- 
ing  along  to  church.  The  bell  at  that  moment  sounded,  and  the 
peal  gave  rise  to  many  reflections.  It  might  be  long  ere  I  should 
hear  the  sound  of  the  '  church-going  bell'  again.  I  was  on  my 
waj"  to  a  far,  far  country,  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  revisit  my  own.  I  felt  that  I  was  leaving  the 
scenes  of  my  childhood — the  spot  which  had  witnessed  all  the 
happiness  I  ever  knew,  the  home  where  all  my  affections  were 
centered.  I  was  entering  a  land  of  strangers,  and  would  be 
compelled  hereafter  to  mingle  with  those  who  might  look  upon 
me  with  indifference,  or  treat  me  with  neglect." 

The  ti'avellers,  tired  of  their  long'  journey  on  foot,  waited  at  a 
small  village  on  the  ]Mi=-souri  till  their  companions  and  baggage 
should  come  up.  The  steamer  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
the  two  pedestrians  having  gone  on  board,  it  was  soon  puffing" 
up  the  river  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  In  four  days 
they  reached  the  small  town  of  Independence,  the  outermost 
Anglo-American  post,  and  disembarking,  they  beg'an  to  prepare 
for  their  long  and  venturesome  journey.  5lr  Townsend  here 
introduces  a  description  of  the  company,  about  iifty  in  all. 

There  were  amongst  the  men,  to  compose  the  caravan,  a  great- 
variety  of  dispositions.  Some,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  kind  of  life  they  were  to  lead,  looked  forward  to  it  with 
eager  delight,  and  talked  of  stirring  incidents  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  Others,  M-ho  were  more  experienced,  seemed  to  be  as 
easy  and  unconcerned  about  it  as  a  citizen  would  be  in  contem- 
plating a  drive  of  a  few  miles  into  the  country.  Some  were 
evidently  reared  in  the  shade,  and  not  accustomed  to  hardships ; 
many  were  almost  as  rough  as  the  g^rizzly  bear,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  feats,  of  which  they  were  fond  of  boasting ;  but 
the  majority  were  strong  able-bodied  men.  i*uring  the  day,  the 
captain  kept  all  his  men  employed  in  arranging*  and  packing  a  vast 
variety  of  goods  for  carriage.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  clothing 
for  the  company,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  there  were  thousands  of 
trinkets  of  various  kinds,  beads,  paint,  bells,  rings,  and  such  like 
trumperv,  intended  as  presents  for  the  Indians,  as  well  as  objects 
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of  trade  xrith  them.  The  bales  were  usually  made  to  -weigh 
about  eighty  pounds,  of  which  a  horse  was  to  carry  two.  Cap- 
tain Wyeth  insured  the  good- will  and  obedience  of  the  men  by 
his  affable  but  firm  manner,  and  showed  himself  eveiy  way  suit- 
able for  his  very  important  mission.  In  the  company  there 
were  also  five  missionaries,  the  principal  of  whom,  Mr  Jason 
Lee,  was  "  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  who  looked  as  though  he 
were  well  calculated  to  buffet  difficulties  in  a  wild  country." 
Before  setting  out,  they  were  joined  also  by  Mr  Milton  Sublette, 
a  trader  and  trapper  of  several  years'  standing,  who  intended  to 
travel  a  part  of  the  way  with  them.  Mr  Sublette  brought  with 
him  about  twenty  trained  hunters,  "true  as  the  steel  of  their 
tried  blades,"  who  had  more  than  once  gone  over  the  very  track 
which  the  caravan  intended  to  pursue — a  reinforcement  which 
was  very  welcome  to  Captain  "Wyeth  and  his  party. 

THE  CARAVAN  SETS  OUT. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  thmgs 
being  prepared,  the  caravan,  consisting  of  seventy  men  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horees,  began  its  march  towaixis  the  west. 
All  were  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of  hope  of  adventure  ;  up- 
roarious bui'sts  of  merriment,  and  gay  and  lively  songs,  con- 
stantly echoed  along  the  hne  of  the  cavalcade.  The  road  lay 
over  a  vast  rolling"  prairie,  with  occasional  small  spots  of  timber 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  apart,  and  this  was  expected  to 
be  the  complexion  of  the  track  for  some  weeks.  For  the  first 
day  and  night  the  journey  was  agi'eeable,  but  on  the  second  day 
a  heavy  rain  fell,  which  made  the  ground  wet  and  muddy,  soaked, 
the  blanket  bedding,  and  rendered  camping  at  night  anything 
but  pleasant.  The  description  given  of  a  nightly  camp  is  in- 
teresting : — "  The  party  is  divided  into  messes  of  eight  men,  and 
each  mess  is  allowed  a  separate  tent.  The  captain  of  a  mess 
(who  is  generally  an  '  old  hand ')  receives  each  morning  rations 
of  pork,  flour,  &c.  for  his  people,  and  they  choose  One  of  their 
body  as  cook  for  the  whole.  Our  camp  now  consists  of  nine 
messes,  of  which  Captain  "NVyeth's  forms  one,  although  it  con- 
tains only  four  persons  besides  the  cook.  When  we  amve  in  the 
evening  at  a  suitable  spot  for  encampment,  Captain  AVyeth  rides 
round  a  space  which  he  considers  large  enough  to  accommodate 
it,  and  directs  where  each  mess  shall  pitch  its  tent.  The  men 
immediately  unload  their  horses,  and  place  their  bales  of  goods 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  in  such  manner  as,  in  case  of 
need,  to  form  a  sort  of  fortification  and  defence.  "VMien  all  the 
messes  are  aiTanged  in  this  way,  the  camp  forms  a  hollow  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  horses  are  placed  and  staked  finnly 
to  the  ground.  The  guard  consists  of  from  six  to  eight  men, 
is  relieved  three  times  each  night,  and  so  aiTanged  that  each 
gang  may  serve  alternate  nights.  The  captain  of  a  guard  (who 
is  generally  also  the  captain  of  a  mess)  collects  his  people  at  the 
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appointed  hour,  and  posts  them  around  outside  the  camp  in  such 
situations  that  thej  may  command  a  view  of  the  environs,  and 
be  ready  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  The  captain  cries 
the  hour  regularly  by  a  watch,  and  all's  well,  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  each  "man  of  the  guard  is  required  to  repeat  this 
call  in  rotation,  which  if  any  one  should  fail  to  do,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  he  is  asleep,  and  he  is  then  immediately  visited 
and  stirred  up.  In  case  of  defection  of  this  kind,  our  laws  ad- 
judge to  the  delinquent  the  hard  sentence  of  walking  three  days. 
As  yet,  none  of  our  poor  fellows  have  incurred  this  penalty,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  it  would  not  at  this  time  be  enforced,  as 
we  are  yet  in  a  country  where  little  molestation  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  in  the  course  of  another  week's  travel,  when  thiev- 
ing and  ill-designing  Indians  will  be  out,  lying  on  our  trail,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  strictest  watch  be  kept ;  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  persons  and  property,  that  our  laws  shall  be 
rigidly  enforced." 

"For  about  a  fortnight  the  caravan  proceeded  without  any  very 
remarkable  incident  occurring.  The  cook  of  the  mess  to  which 
Mr  Townsend  belonged  decamped  one  night,  having  no  doubt 
become  tired  of  the  expedition,  and  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
settlements.  The  man  himself  was  little  missed;  but  he  had 
taken  a  rifle,  powder-horn,  and  shot-pouch  along  with  him, 
and  these  articles  were  precious.  In  a  few  days  after,  three  other 
men  deserted,  likewise  carrying  rifles  with  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  fortnight  the  ca-"avan  passed  through  several  villages  of 
the  Kaw  Indians,  with  whom  they  traded  a  little,  giving  bacon 
and  tobacco  in  exchange  for  hides.  These  Indians  do  not  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  very  favourable  specimens  of  the 
American  aborigines.  The  men  had  many  of  them  fine  counte- 
nances, but  the^women  were  very  homely.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  one  of  their  chiefs : — "  In  the  evening  the  principal 
Kanzas  chief  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  He  is  a  young  man  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  straight  as  a  poplar,  and  with  a  noble 
countenance  and  bearing,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  marvel- 
lously deficient  in  most  of  the  requisites  which  go  to  make  the 
character  of  a  real  Indian  chief,  at  least  of  such  Indian  chiefs  as 
we  read  of  in  our  popular  books.  I  begin  to  suspect,  in  truth, 
that  these  lofty  and  dignified  attributes  are  more  apt  to  exist  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  novelist  than  in  reality.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
our  chief  is  a  very  lively,  laughing,  and  rather  playful  personage; 
perhaps  he  may  put  on  his  dignity,  like  a  glove,  when  it  suits 
his  convenience." 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  party  had  a  misfortime  in  the  loss  of 
Mr  Milton  Sublette,  who,  owing  to  a  fungus  in  one  of  his  legs, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  settlements.  On  the  afternoon 
of  next  day,  the  party  crossed  a  broad  Indian  trail,  bearing 
northerly,  supposed  to  be  about  five  days  old,  and  to  have  been 
made  by  a  wai'-party  of  Pawnees.  Hoping  to  escape  these  for- 
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midable  enemies  of  the  white  man,  the  party  pushed  on,  but  not 
without  occasional  mishaps ;  at  one  time  the  horses  ran  away,  and 
had  to  be  chased  for  a  whole  night,  and  even  when  the  labom^  of 
the  chase  was  over,  three  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  at  another  time 
half  of  the  party  were  drenched  crossing*  a  wide  creek  full  of 
black  mud,  which  the  men  had  to  flounder  through  on  horse- 
back. The  weather,  too,  was  becoming  intolerably  warm.  They 
had  frequently  been  favoured  with  fresh  breezes,  which  made  it 
very  agreeable ;  but  the  moment  these  failed,  they  were  almost 
suffocated  with  intense  heat.  Their  rate  of  travelling  was  about 
twenty  miles  per  day,  which  in  this  warm  weather,  and  with 
heavily  burdened  horses,  was  as  much  as  could  be  accomplished 
with  comfort  to  the  travellers  and  their  animals. 

The  general  aspect,  however,  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  travelling,  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  "The  little 
streams  are  fringed  with  a  thick  growth  of  pretty  trees  and 
bushes,  and  the  buds  are  now  swelling,  and  the  leaves  expanding, 
to  'welcome  back  the  spring.'  The  birds,  too,  sing  joyously 
amongst  them — grosbeaks,  thrushes,  and  buntings — a  merry  and 
musical  band.  I  am  particularly  fond  of  sallying  out  early  in 
the  morning,  and  strolling  around  the  camp.  The  light  breeze 
just  bends  the  tall  tops  of  the  grass  on  the  boundless  prairie,  the 
birds  are  commencing  their  matin  caroUings,  and  all  nature  looks 
fresh  and  beautiful.  The  horses  of  the  camp  are  lying  comfort- 
ably on  their  sides,  and  seem,  by  the  glances  which  they  give 
me  in  passing,  to  know  that  their  hour  of  toil  is  approaching, 
and  the  patient  kine  are  ruminating  in  happy  unconsciousness." 

One  morning  the  scouts  came  in  with  the  intelligence  that  they 
had  found  a  large  trail  of  white  men  bearing  north-west.  Cap- 
tain Wyeth  and  his  party  concluded  that  this  was  another  cara- 
van belonging  to  a  rival  trading  company,  and  that  it  had  passed 
them  noiselessly  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  order  to  be  before- 
hand with  them  in  traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes  through  which 
they  were  passing.  The  party  grumbled  a  little  at  the  unfriendly 
conduct  of  the  rival  caravan  in  stealing  a  march  upon  them  ;  buL 
consoled  themselves  by  making  the  reflection,  that  competition  is 
the  soul  of  commerce,  and  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  "WTiile  dis- 
cussing the  affair  at  breakfast,  three  Indians,  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Ottos,  made  their  appearance.  These  visitors  were  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  loss  of  the  three  horses  mentioned  above ; 
but  as  the  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to  them  by  any  kind 
of  evidence,  they  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  with  them. 

"  While  these  people,"  says  Mr  Townsend,  "  were  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  us  after  breakfast,  I  observed  that  Richard- 
son, our  chief  hunter  (an  experienced  man  in  this  country,  of 
a  tall  and  iron  frame,  and  almost  child-like  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, in  fact,  an  exact  counterpart  of  Hawk-eye  in  his  younger 
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days),  stood  aloof,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the  circle,  in  whicL  it 
was  always  the  custom  of  the  old  Jiands  to  join. 

Feeling-  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
diffidence,  I  occasionally  allowed  my  eyes  to  wander  to  the  spot 
where  our  sturdy  hunter  stood  looking"  moodily  upon  us,  as  the 
calamet  passed  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  circle,  and  I 
thouirht  I  perceived  him  now  and  then  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
one  of  the  Indians  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  sometimes  his 
countenance  would  assume  an  expression  almost  demoniacal,  as 
thoug-h  the  most  fierce  and  deadly  passions  were  raging*  in  his 
bosom.  I  felt  certain  that  hereby  hung  a  tale,  and  I  watched 
for  a  corresponding  expression,  or  at  least  a  look  of  consciousness, 
in  the  face  of  my  opposite  neighbour ;  but  expression  there  was 
none.  His  large  features  were  settled  in  a  tranquillity  which 
nothing  could  disturb,  and  as  he  puffed  the  smoke  in  huge  volumes 
from  his  mouth,  and  the  fragrant  vapour  wreathed  and  curled 
around  his  head,  he  seemed  the  embodied  spirit  of  meekness  and 
taciturnity. 

The  camp  moved  soon  after,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  overhauling 
Richardson,  and  asking  an  explanation  of  his  singular  conduct. 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  that  Injen  that  sat  opposite  to  you  is  my  bitterest 
enemy.  I  was  once  going  down  alone  from  the  rendezvous  with 
letters  for  St  Louis,  and  when  1  arrived  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Platte  river — just  a  short  distance  beyond  us  here — I  fell  in 
with  about  a  dozen  Ottos.  They  were  known  to  be  a  friendly 
tribe,  and  I  therefore  felt  no  fear  of  them.  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse,  and  sat  with  them  upon  the  ground.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  river  was 
frozen  solid.  "^^Tiile  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  my  dinner, 
which  I  was  then  about  preparing,  four  or  five  of  the  cowards 
jumped  on  me,  mastered  my  rifle,  and  held  my  arms  fast,  while 
they  took  from  me  my  knife  and  tomahawk,  my  flint  and  steel, 
and  all  my  ammunition.  They  then  loosed  me,  and  told  me  to 
be  ofl*.  I  begged  them,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  give  me  my  rifle 
and  a  few  loads  of  ammunition,  or  I  should  starve  before  I  could 
reach  the  settlements.  No ;  I  should  have  nothing ;  and  if  I  did 
not  start  ofi"  immediately,  they  would  throw  me  under  the  ice  of 
the  river.  And,'  continued  the  excited  hunter,  while  he  ground 
his  teeth  with  bitter  and  uncontrollable  rage,  '  that  man  that  sat 
opposite  to  you  was  the  chief  of  them.  He  recognised  me,  and 
knew  very  well  the  reason  why  I  would  not  smoke  with  him. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  if  ever  I  meet  that  man  in  any  other  situation 
than  that  in  which  I  saw  him  this  morning.  111  shoot  him  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  I  would  shoot  a  deer.  Several  years  have 
passed  since  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage,  but  it  is  still  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  ever ;  and  I  again  declare,  that  if  ever  an  op- 
portunity off'ers,  I  will  kill  that  man.'  '  But,  Richardson,  did 
they  take  your  horse  also  ? '  '  To  be  sure  they  did,  and  my  blan- 
kets, and  everything  I  had,  except  my  clothes.'     '  But  how  did 
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you  subsist  until  you  reached  the  settlements  ?  You  had  a  lon^ 
journey  before  you.'  '  Why,  set  to  trappin'  prairie  squirrels  with 
little  nooses  made  out  of  the  hairs  of  my  head.'  I  should  remark 
that  his  hair  was  so  long  that  it  fell  in  heavy  masses  on  his 
shoulders.  '  But  squirrels  in  winter,  Richardson !  I  never  heard 
of  squirrels  in  winter.'  'Well,  but  there  was  plenty  of  them, 
though ;  little  white  ones,  that  lived  among  the  snow.'  "  Such 
is  a  trait  of  human  nature  in  these  far  western  regions. 

On  the  18th  of  ]May  the  party  reached  the  Platte  river,  one 
of  the  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Missouri. 
Wolves  and  antelopes  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river,  and  herons  and  long-billed  curlews  were  stalking  about 
in  the  shallows,  searching  for  food.  The  prairie  is  here  as  level 
as  a  race-course,  not  the  slightest  undulation  appearing  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  vision  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  but  to  the  eastward  of  the  river,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  it,  was  seen  a  rang'e  of  high  bluffs,  or  sand-banks,  stretching 
away  to  the  south-east  till  lost  in  the  far  distance.  The  travellers 
were  not  less  struck  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  apparently 
boundless  prairie,  than  with  the  sight  of  its  surface,  which  w'as 
in  many  places  encrusted  with  an  impure  salt,  seemingly  a  com- 
bination of  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda :  there  were  also 
seen  a  number  of  little  pools,  of  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  the  water  of  which  was  so  bitter  and  pun- 
gent, that  it  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  tongue,  and  almost  to 
take  the  skin  from  the  mouth.  Next  morning  the  party  were 
alanned  with  the  appearance  of  two  men  on  horseback,  hovering 
on  their  path  at  a  great  distance.  On  looking  at  them  with  a 
telescope,  they  were  discovered  to  be  Indians,  and  on  their  ap- 
proach it  was  foimd  they  belonged  to  a  large  band  of  the  Grand 
Pawnee  tribe,  who  were  on  a  war-excursion,  and  encamped  at 
about  thirty  miles'  distance.  Having  got  rid  of  these  suspicious 
visitors,  the  party  moved  rapidly  forward  in  an  altered  direction, 
and  did  not  slacken  their  pace  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  After 
a  brief  rest,  they  again  went  on,  travelling  steadily  the  whole 
day,  and  so  got  quite  clear  of  the  Grand  Pawnees. 

The  travellers  were  now  proceeding  across  one  of  the  large 
central  prairies  of  North  America,  and  were,  as  they  reckoned, 
within  three  days'  journey  of  the  buffalo  region ;  that  is,  the 
region  haunted  by  herds  of  buffalo.  The  uninitiated  of  the  party, 
who  for  a  good  many  days  past  had  been  listening  to  the  spirit- 
stirring  accounts  given  by  the  old  hunters  of  their  sport  in 
the  buffalo  region,  began  to  grow  impatient  for  the  first  sight 
of  this  animal,  the  tenant  of  the  prairies.  At  length,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large  gang  of  the  long- 
coveted  buffalo.  They  were  grazing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Platte,  as  quietly  as  domestic  cattle ;  but  as  they  neared  them,  the 
foremost  tciiided  the  travellers,  and  started  back,  and  the  whole 
herd  followed  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  were  soon  out  of 
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sig-ht.  There  must  have  been  many  thousands  of  them.  Towards 
evening*  a  larg"e  band  of  elk  came  on  at  full  gallop,  and  passed 
very  near  the  party.  The  appearance  of  these  animals  pro- 
duced a  singular  effect  upon  the  horses,  all  of  which  became 
restive,  and  about  half  of  the  loose  ones  broke  away,  and  scoured 
over  the  plain  in  full  chase  after  the  elk.  Captain  Wyeth  and 
several  of  his  men  went  immediately  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  re- 
turned late  at  nig'ht,  bringing-  the  greater  number.  Two  had, 
however,  been  lost  irrecoverably.  By  an  observation,  the  lati- 
tude was  found  to  be  40  degrees  31  minutes  north,  and  the  com- 
puted distance  from  the  Missouri  settlements  about  360  miles. 

The  day  following,  the  party  saw  several  small  herds  of  buffalo 
on  their  side  of  the  river.  Two  of  the  hunters  started  out  after  a 
huge  bull  that  had  separated  himself  from  his  companions,  and 
gave  him  chase  on  fleet  horses.  Away  went  the  buffalo,  and 
away  went  the  men,  as  hard  as  they  could  dash ;  now  the  hunters 
gained  upon  him,  and  pressed  him  hard ;  again  the  enormous 
creature  had  the  advantage,  plunging  with  all  his  might,  his  ter- 
rific horns  often  ploughing  up  the  earth  as  he  spurned  it  under 
him.  Sometimes  he  would  double,  and  rush  so  near  the  horses 
as  almost  to  gore  them  with  his  horns,  and  in  an  instant  would 
be  off  in  a  tangent,  and  throw  his  pursuers  from  the  track.  At 
length  the  poor  animal  came  to  bay,  and  made  some  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  combat,  raising  and  tossing  his  head  furiously, 
and  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  feet.  At  this  moment  a  shot 
was  fired.  "  The  victim  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  feU  on  his 
knees,  but  recovering  nimself  in  an  instant,  started  again  as  fast 
as  before.  Ag^ain  the  determined  hunters  dashed  after  him,  but 
the  poor  bull  was  nearly  exhausted :  he  proceeded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  stopped  again.  The  hunters  approached,  rode  slowly 
by  him,  and  shot  two  balls  through  his  body  with  the  most  per- 
fect coolness  and  precision.  During  the  race — the  whole  of  which 
occurred  in  full  view  of  the  party — the  men  seemed  wild  with  the 
excitement  which  it  occasioned :  and  when  the  animal  fell,  a 
shout  rent  the  air  w^hich  startled  the  antelopes  by  dozens  from  the 
bluffs,  and  sent  the  wolves  howling  from  their  lairs. 

This  is  the  most  common  mode  of  killing  the  buffalo,  and  is 
practised  very  generally  by  the  travelling  hunters :  many  are 
also  destroyed  by  approaching  them  on  foot,  when,  if  the  bushes 
are  sufficiently  dense,  or  the  grass  high  enough  to  afford  conceal- 
ment, the  hunter,  by  keeping  carefully  to  leeward  of  his  game, 
may  sometimes  approach  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  the  animal. 
If  on  a  plain  without  grass  or  bushes,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
circumspect ;  to  approach  so  slowly  as  not  to  excite  alarm,  and 
when  observed  by  the  animal,  to  imitate  dexterously  the  clumsy 
motions  of  a  young  bear,  or  assume  the  sneaking  prowling  atti- 
tude of  a  wolf,  in  order  to  lull  suspicion.  The  Indians  resort  to 
another  stratagem,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  successful.  The 
skin  of  a  calf  is  properlv  dressed,  with  the  head  and  legs  left  at- 
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tached  to  it.  The  Indian  envelopes  himself  in  this,  and  with  his 
short  bow  and  a  brace  of  arrows  ambles  off  into  the  very  midst 
of  a  herd.  When  he  has  selected  such  an  animal  as  suits  his 
fancy,  he  comes  close  along-side  of  it,  and  without  noise  passes  an 
arrow  throug-h  its  heart.  One  arrow  is  always  sufficient,  and  it 
is  generally  delivered  with  such  force,  that  at  least  half  the  shaft 
appears  throug-h  the  opposite  side.  The  creature  totters,  and  is 
about  to  fall,  when  the  Indian  g-lides  around,  and  draws  the 
arrow  from  the  wound  lest  it  should  be  broken.  A  single  Indian 
is  said  to  kill  a  great  number  of  buffaloes  in  this  way  before  any 
alarm  is  communicated  to  the  herd. 

Towards  evening,  on  ascending  a  hill,  the  party  were  suddenly 
greeted  by  a  sight  which  seemed  to  astonish  even  the  oldest 
amongst  them.  The  whole  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern, 
was  covered  by  one  enormous  mass  of  buflPalo.  The  scene,  at 
the  very  least  computation,  would  certainly  extend  ten  miles,  and 
in  the  whole  of  this  great  space,  including  about  eight  miles  in 
width  from  the  bluffs  to  the  river  bank,  there  was  apparently 
no  vista  in  the  incalculable  multitude.  It  was  truly  a  sight 
that  would  have  excited  even  the  dullest  mind  to  enthusiasm. 
The  party  rode  up  to  within  a  few  himdred  yards  of  the  edge 
of  the  herd  before  any  alarm  was  communicated ;  then  the  bulls, 
which  are  always  stationed  around  as  sentinels,  began  pawing 
the  ground  and  throwing  the  earth  over  their  heads ;  in  a  few 
moments  they  started  in  a  slow  clumsy  canter,  but  as  the  hunters 
neared  them  they  quickened  their  pace  to  an  astonishingly  rapid 
gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  guns,  but  were  still  so  near  that  their  enormous  horns  and 
long  shaggy  beards  were  very  distinctly  seen.  Shortly  after 
encamping,  the  hunters  brought  in  the  choice  parts  of  live  that 
they  had  killed. 

Of  the  animals  belonging  to  those  vast  herds  which  the  hunters 
kill,  only  a  small  portion  is  usually  taken  for  food.  Mr  Towns- 
end  and  two  of  his  associates  having  killed  a  bull  buffalo,  they 
proceeded  to  cut  it  up  in  the  following  approved  manner : — The 
animal  was  first  raised  from  his  side  where  he  had  lain,  and  sup- 
ported upon  his  knees,  with  his  hoofs  turned  under  him  ;  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  was  then  made  from  the  nape  or  anterior  base  of 
the  hump,  and  continued  backward  to  the  loins,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  skin  from  each  side  removed ;  these  pieces  of  skin 
were  placed  upon  the  ground,  with  the  under  surface  uppermost, 
and  the  fleeces,  or  masses  of  meat  taken  from  along  the  back, 
were  laid  upon  them.  These  fleeces,  from  a  large  animal,  will 
weigh  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds  each,  and  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  hump  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  processes  (commonly 
called  the  hump  ribs),  which  are  attached  to  the  vertebrae.  The 
fleeces  are  considered  the  choice  parts  of  the  buffalo,  and  here, 
where  the  game  is  so  abundant,  nothing  else  is  taken,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  tongue  and  an  occasional  marrow-bone.    This,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  appears  like  a  useless  and  unwarrantable  waste  of 
the  sroods  of  Providence  ;  but  when  are  men  economical,  unless 
compelled  to  be  so  by  necessity  ?  The  food  of  the  hunters  con- 
sists for  months  of  nothing-  but  this  kind  of  buffalo  meat,  roasted, 
and  cold  water — no  bread  of  any  kind.  On  this  rude  fare  they 
enjored  the  best  health,  clear  heads,  and  hig-h  spirits. 

One  nig-ht  shortly  after  their  lirst  encounter  with  the  buffalo, 
Mr  Townsend  entering  his  tent  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  having- 
served  as  a  supeniumeraiy  watch  for  several  hours,  was  stooping- 
to  lay  his  gun  in  its  usual  place  at  the  head  of  his  couch,  when 
he  was  startled  by  seeing  a  pair  of  eyes,  wild  and  bright  as  those 
of  a  tiger,  gleaming  from  a  dark  corner  of  the  lodge,  and  evidently 
directed  upon  him.  ''  My  first  impression,"  he  says,  ^'  was  that 
a  wolf  had  been  lurking  around  the  camp,  and  had  entered  the 
tent  in  the  prospect  of  finding  meat.  3Iy  gim  was  at  my 
shoulder  instinctively,  my  aim  was  directed  between  the  eyes, 
and  my  finger  pressed  the  trigger.  At  that  moment  a  tall  Indian 
sprang'  before  me  with  a  loud  7vah  .'  seized  the  gnm,  and  elevated 
the  muzzle  above  my  head ;  in  another  instant  a  second  Indian 
was  by  my  side,  and  I  saw  his  keen  knife  glitter  as  it  left  the 
scabbard.  I  had  not  time  for  thought,  and  was  struggling  'O'ith 
all  my  might  with  the  first  savage  for  the  recovery  of  my  weapon, 
when  Captain  Wyeth  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  tent  were 
aroused,  and  the  whole  matter  was  explained,  and  set  at  rest  in  a 
moment.  The  Indians  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Pawnee  Loups, 
who  had  come  with  tLeir  young  men  to  shoot  buffalo  :  the;\'  had 
paid  an  evening  visit  to  the  captain,  and  as  an  act  of  courtesy, 
had  been  invited  to  sleep  in  the  tent.  I  had  not  known  of  their 
arrival,  nor  did  I  even  suspect  that  Indians  were  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, so  could  not  control  the  alarm  which  their  sudden 
appearance  occasioned  me.  These  Indians,"'  continues  Mr  Towns- 
end,  "  were  the  finest  looking  of  any  I  had  seen.  Their  persons 
were  tall,  straight,  and  finely  formed ;  their  noses  slightly 
aquiline,  and  the  whole  countenance  expressive  of  high  and 
daring  intrepidity.  The  face  of  the  taller  one  was  particularly 
admirable,  and  Gall  or  Spurzheim,  at  a  single  glance  at  his 
magnificent  head,  would  have  invested  him  with  all  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  species.  I  know  not  what  a  physiognomist  would 
have  said  of  his  eyes,  but  they  were  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
I  ever  looked  into ;  glittering  and  scintillating  constantly,  like 
the  mirror-glasses  in  a  lamp  frame,  and  rolling  and  dancing  in 
theii'  orbits  as  though  possessed  of  abstract  volition." 

APPROACH  TO  THE  ROCKY  MOr^TAIXS. 

As  the  party,  leaving  the  Pawnees  and  the  buffalo  behind, 
began  to  approach  the  mountain  district,  the  country  altered 
its  appearance  greatly  for  the  worse.  They  were  now  on  a 
great  sandy  waste,  forming  a  kind  of  upper  table-land  of  >'ortb 
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America — a  region  without  a  sing-le  green  thing  to  vary  and 
enliven  the  scene,  and  abounding  in  swarms  of  ferocious  little 
black  gnats,  which  assail  the  eyes,  eai*s,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of 
the  unhappy  traveller.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  a 
route  in  this  direction,  in  order  to  find  accessible  passes  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  impenetrable  more  to  the 
north-west.  Making  the  best  of  their  way  over  the  inhospitable 
desert,  and  fortunately  escaping  any  roving  bands  of  unfriendly 
Indians,  the  cavalcade  struck  through  a  range  of  stony  moun- 
tains, called  the  Black  Hills,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  came 
in  sight  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  form  the  loftiest 
land  in  the  northern  continent,  and  are  at  all  times  covered  with 
snow  of  dazzling  whiteness.  From  the  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  which  the  party  had  attained,  the  climate  was 
found  to  be  cold,  even  although  in  summer;  the  plains  were 
covered  only  by  the  scantiest  herbage ;  and  frequently  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  for  the  camp.  The 
painfulness  of  the  journey,  therefore,  was  now  extreme,  both  for 
man  and  beast. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  green  spot  did  occur,  where  the  jaded 
horses  were  allowed  to  halt,  to  roam  about  without  their  riders, 
and  to  tumble  joyfully  on  the  verdant  sward ;  and  as  these  oases 
always  abounded  in  birds  and  plants,  our  two  naturalists  were 
loath  to  leave  them.  Nor  was  their  journey  through  the  inhos- 
pitable region  of  the  hills  devoid  of  incidents  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  the  way,  and  provoke  hearty  laughs  from  the  whole 
party.  One  afternoon,  one  of  the  men  had  a  somewhat  perilous 
adventure  with  a  grizzly  bear.  He  saw  the  animal  crouching 
his  huge  frame  among  some  willows  which  skirted  the  river,  and, 
approaching  on  horseback  to  within  twenty  yards,  fired  upon 
him.  The  bear  was  only  slightly  wounded  by  the  shot,  and, 
with  a  fierce  growl  of  angry  malignity,  rushed  fi'om  his  cover, 
and  gave  chase.  The  horse  happened  to  be  a  slow  one,  and  for 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  race  was  severely  contested — the 
bear  frequently  approaching  so  near  the  terrified  animal  as  to 
snap  at  his  heels,  while  the  equally  terrified  rider,  who  had  lost 
his  hat  at  the  start,  used  whip  and  spur  with  the  most  frantic 
diligence,  frequently  looking  behind,  from  an  influence  which  he 
could  not  resist,  at  his  rugged  and  determined  foe,  and  shrieking 
in  an  agony  of  fear,  '  Shoot  him !  shoot  him ! '  The  man,  who 
was  a  young  hunter,  happened  to  be  about  a  mile  behind  the 
main  body,  either  from  the  indolence  of  his  horse  or  his  own 
carelessness ;  but  as  he  approached  the  party  in  his  desperate 
flight,  and  his  pitiable  cries  reached  the  ears  of  the  men  in 
front,  about  a  dozen  of  them  rode  to  his  assistance,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  attention  of  his  pertinacious  foe. 
After  the  bear  had  received  the  contents  of  all  the  guns,  he 
fell,  and  was  soon  despatched.  The  man  rode  in  among  his 
fellows,  pale  and  hasrsrard  from  overwrought  feelinsrs,  and  was 
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probably  effectually  cured  of  a  propensity  for  meddling  with 
grizzly  bears. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  party  arrived  on  the  Green  river,  or 
Colorado  of  the  west,  which  they  forded,  and  encamped  upon 
a  spot  which  was  to  form  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  moimtain 
companies  who  left  the  states  in  spring-,  and  also  the  trappers 
who  come  from  various  parts  with  furs  collected  by  them  during- 
the  previous  year. 

Our  traveller  relates  a  misfortune  which  happened  to  him 
here.  Having  sallied  forth  with  his  gun,  and  wandered  about 
for  several  hours  shooting  birds,  he  found  on  returning-  to  the 
camp  that  his  party  had  quitted  the  spot.  In  pursuing-  their 
track,  he  had  to  swim  his  horse  across  a  deep  and  swift  stream. 
After  coming  up  with  the  party,  he  was  congratulating  himself 
on  his  escape  from  being-  drowned,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
lost  his  coat.  "  I  had  felt,'**  he  says,  "  uncomfortably  warm  when 
I  mounted,  and  had  removed  the  coat  and  attached  it  carelessly 
to  the  saddle ;  the  rapidity  of  the  current  had  disengaged  it,  and 
it  was  lost  for  ever.  The  coat  itself  was  not  of  much  consequence 
after  the  hard  service  it  had  seen,  but  it  contained  the  second 
volume  of  my  journal,  a  pocket  compass,  and  other  articles  of 
essential  value  to  me.  I  would  gladly  have  relinquished  every- 
thing the  garment  held,  if  I  could,  but  have  recovered  the  book ; 
and  although  I  returned  to  the  river,  and  searched  assiduously 
until  nig-ht^  and  offered  large  rewards  to  the  men,  it  could  not 
be  found." 

The  loss  of  his  journal,  however,  was  not  the  only  bad  conse- 
quence of  his  river  adventure.  The  ducking  he  had  received 
brought  on  a  fever  which  confined  him  to  his  tent  for  several 
days.  It  was  well  for  him  that  they  had  now  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  where  the  caravans  always  make  some  stay  before 
proceeding  on  the  remainder  of  their  journey.  Still,  according 
to  Mr  Townsend's  account  of  the  encampment,  it  was  scarcely 
the  best  hospital  for  an  invalid.  As  there  were  several  other 
encampments  stationed  on  the  spot — among  others  that  of  the 
party  of  rival  traders  which  had  passed  Captain  Wyeth's  party 
on  the  road — the  encampment  was  constantly  crowded  with  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  visitors.  "  The  principal  of  these 
are  Indians  of  the  Nez  Perce,  Banneck,  and  Shoshone  tribes, 
who  come  with  the  furs  and  peltries  which  they  have  been  col- 
lecting at  the  risk  of  their  lives  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  to  trade  for  ammunition,  trinkets,  and  fire-water. 
There  is,  in  addition  to  these,  a  great  variety  of  personages 
amongst  us ;  most  of  them  calling  themselves  white  men,  French- 
Canadians,  half-breeds,  &c.,  their  colour  nearly  as  dark,  and 
their  manners  wholly  as  wild,  as  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
constantly  associate.  These  people,  with  their  obstreperous 
mirth,  their  whooping,  and  howling,  and  quarrelling,  added  to 
the  mounted   Indians,   who   are   constantly   dashing    into   and 
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througli  our  camp,  yeUing'  like  fiends,  the  barking"  and  baying: 
of  savage  wolf-dog-s,  and  the  incessant  cracking-  of  rifles  and 
carbines,  render  our  camp  a  perfect  bedlam.  A  more  unpleasant 
situation  for  an  invalid  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  I  am  con- 
fined closely  to  the  tent  ^vith  illness,  and  am  compelled  all  day 
to  listen  to  the  hiccoughing  jargon  of  drunken  traders,  and  the 
swearing  and  screaming  of  our  own  men,  who  are  scarcely  less 
savage  than  the  rest,  being  heated  by  the  detestable  liquor  which 
circulates  freely  among  them.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  at  times  hke  the  present  there  should  be  a  positive  necessity 
to  allow  the  men  as  much  rum  as  they  can  drink  ;  but  this  course 
has  been  sanctioned  and  practised  by  all  the  leaders  of  parties 
who  have  hitherto  visited  these  regions,  and  reform  cannot  be 
thought  of  now.  The  principal  liquor  in  use  is  alcohol  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  sold  to  the  men  at  three  dollars  the  pint ! 
Tobacco,  of  very  inferior  quality,  such  as  could  be  purchased  in 
Philadelphia  at  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  here  fetches  two 
dollars  !  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  There  is  no  coin  in 
circulation,  and  these  articles  are  therefore  paid  for  by  the  inde- 
pendent mountain-men  in  beaver  skins,  buffalo  robes,  &:c. ;  and 
those  who  are  hired  to  the  companies,  have  them  charged  against 
their  wages.  I  was  somewhat  amused  by  observing  one  of  our 
newly-hired  men  enter  the  tent  and  order,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knew  he  would  not  be  refused,  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
rum  and  ten  dollars  worth  of  sugar,  to  treat  two  of  his  companions 
who  were  about  leaving  the  rendezvous." 

At  the  rendezvous  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  Captain 
Wyeth's  party  left  it  to  join  returning  parties;  but  the  diminu- 
tion of  numbers  thus  occasioned  was  made  up  for  by  the  accession 
of  about  thirty  Indians — Flatheads,  Nez  Perces,  and  others,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  dogs.  These  Indians  joined  the  party 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  convoy  through  the  tract  of 
country  infested  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians — a  fierce  and  warlike 
race,  the  terror  both  of  Indians  and  whites.  Here  also  the 
party  was  joined  by  two  English  gentlemen  roaming  the  prairies 
for  amusement.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  party  bade 
adieu  to  the  rendezvous,  packed  up  their  moveables,  and  journeyed 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  horses  were  much  recruited 
by  the  long  rest  and  good  pasture,  and,  like  their  masters,  were 
in  excellent  spirits  for  renewing  the  rout€  across  the  wilderness. 

They  had  now  reached  the  confines  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  which  originate  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Columbia  on  the  other.  The  plains 
in  this  high  region  are  more  rugged  and  barren  than  in  the  lower 
territories,  and  occasionally  present  evidences  of  volcanic  action, 
being  thickly  covered  with  masses  of  lava  and  high  basaltic 
crags.  The  principal  vegetation  on  the  hills  consists  of  small 
cedars,  while  on  the  plains  nothing  flourishes  but  the  shrubby 
wormwood  or  sage.     Mr  Townsend  had  an  opportunity,  in  these 
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melancholy  wastes,  of  becoraing"  acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
animals,  particularly  birds.  He  met  with  flocks  of  a  beautiful 
bird,  called  the  cock  of  the  plain  {Tetrao  urophasianus),  which 
was  so  very  tame,  or  rather  so  little  accustomed  to  evil  treatment, 
as  to  mingle  familiarly  with  the  cavalcade,  and  to  suffer  itself  to 
be  knocked  down  by  whips. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  party  encamped  near  the  Blackfeet 
river,  a  small  sluggish  stagnant  stream  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Bear  river.  Here  they  had  a  rather  stirring  adventure  with 
a  g-rizzly  bear.  "  As  we  approached  our  encampment,"  says  Mr 
Townsend,  "  near  a  small  gTove  of  willows  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  a  tremendous  grizzly  bear  rushed  out  upon 
us.  Our  horses  ran  wildly  in  every  direction,  snorting  with 
terror,  and  became  nearly  unmanageable.  Several  balls  were 
instantly  fired  into  him,  but  they  only  seemed  to  increase  his 
fury.  After  spending  a  moment  in  rending  each  wound  (their 
invariable  practice),  he  selected  the  person  who  happened  to  be 
nearest,  and  darted  after  him ;  but  before  he  proceeded  far,  he  was 
sure  to  be  stopped  again  by  a  ball  from  another  quarter.  In  this 
way  he  was  driven  about  amongst  us  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes, 
at  times  so  near  some  of  the  horses,  that  he  received  several 
severe  kicks  from  them.  One  of  the  pack-horses  was  fairly 
fastened  upon  by  the  fearful  claws  of  the  brute,  and  in  the  terri- 
fied animal's  eff'orts  to  escape  the  dreaded  gripe,  the  pack  and 
saddle  were  broken  to  pieces  and  disengaged.  One  of  our  mules 
also  lent  him  a  kick  -'n  the  head  while  pursuing  it  up  an  adjacent 
hill,  which  sent  him  rolling  to  the  bottom.  Here  he  was  finally 
brouorht  to  a  stand.  The  poor  animal  was  so  completely  sur- 
rounHed  by  enemies  that  he  became  bewildered ;  he  raised  him- 
self upon  his  hind  feet,  standing  almost  erect,  his  mouth  partly 
open,  and  from  his  protruding  tongue  the  blood  fell  fast  in  drops. 
While  in  this  position  he  received  about  six  more  balls,  each  of 
which  made  him  reel.  At  last,  as  in  complete  desperation,  he 
dashed  into  the  water  and  swam  several  yards  with  astonishing- 
streng-th  and  agility,  the  gims  cracking  at  him  constantly.  But 
he  was  not  to  "proceed  far ;  for  just  then  Richardson,  who  had 
been  absent,  rode  up,  and  fixing  his  deadly  aim  upon  him,  fii*ed  a 
ball  into  the  back  of  his  head,  which  killed  him  instantly.  The 
strength  of  four  men  was  required  to  drag  the  ferocious  brute 
from  the  water,  and  upon  examining"  his  body,  he  was  found 
completely  riddled ;  there  did  not  appear  to  be  four  inches  of  his 
shaggy  person,  from  the  hips  upward,  that  had  not  received  a 
ball;  there  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  shots  fired  at  him, 
and  probably  few  missed ;  yet  such  was  hit  tenacity  of  life,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
but  for  the  last  shot  in  the  brain.  He  would  probably  weigh  at 
the  least  six  hundred  pounds,  and  was  about  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  steer.  The  spread  of  the  foot  laterally  was  ten  inches, 
and  the  claws  measured  seven  inches  in  length.    This  animal 
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was  remarkably  lean :  v.hen  in  good  condition  he  vrould  doubt- 
less much  exceed  in  weig'ht  the  estimate  I  have  g^iven.  Richard- 
son and  two  other  hunters  in  company  killed  two  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  saw  several  others." 

Although  it  was  kno^Ti  that  parties  of  Blackfeet  were  hang-in^ 
in  the  route  of  the  caravan,  our  travellers  fortunately  escaped 
being  attacked  by  these  dreaded  Indians  ;  and  on  the  14th,  having 
reached  the  banks  of  the  jSne  large  Shoshone  or  Snake,  also  called 
Lewis  river,  they  came  to  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort, 
according  to  their  instructions,  and  also  of  enjoying  a  rest  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  renewing  their  journey.  Nearly 
four  months  had  now  elapsed  since  they  had  commenced  their 
expedition,  and  there  were  various  evidences  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching its  close.  The  Snake  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
were  encamped,  pours  its  waters  directly  into  the  Columbia,  and 
as  they  tried  to  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Oregon  river  from  the 
size  of  its  tributary,  it  became  evident  that  they  were  approach- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  vast  North  American  continent. 

Food,  however,  was  becoming  scarce,  the  stock  of  dried 
buffalo  meat  being  nearly  exhausted;  and  therefore,  while  the 
majority  of  the  party  should  remain  to  build  a  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  river,  it  was  resolved  that  a  hunting  party  of  twelve 
persons  should  start  on  the  back  track  to  shoot  buffalo,  and  return 
to  the  fort  in  eight  or  nine  days  with  the  fruits  of  their  diligence. 
To  this  party  Mr  Townsend  attached  himself.  The  hunters  were 
successful  in  procuring  buffalo,  on  which  they  now  entirely  fed, 
besides  bringing  a  quantity  in  a  dried  state  to  the  camp.  Ex- 
posed constantly  to  the  pure  air,  and  having  abundant  exercise, 
the  appetites  of  the  party  were  most  ravenous.  Rising  in  the 
morning  with  the  sun,  they  kindled  a  fire  and  roasted  their 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  meat. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  lunched  on  meat ;  at  two  they  dined  on 
meat ;  at  five  they  supped  on  meat ;  at  eight  they  had  a  second 
supper  of  meat ;  and  dm*ing  the  night,  when  they  awoke,  they 
took  a  snatch  at  any  meat  within  reach.  Their  food  was  thus 
entirely  meat,  without  bread  or  any  other  article  except  water, 
which  was  their  sole  beverage.  On  this  plain  and  substantial 
fare  they  enjoyed  robust  health. 

Having  heard  that  a  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  was 
never  known  to  kill  a  buffalo,  Mr  Townsend  determined  to  try 
the  experiment.  Accordingly  one  evening,  seeing  a  large  bull 
close  at  hand,  he  sallied  forth  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
direction  of  hiis  victim.  "  The  unwieldy  brute,"  he  says,  "  was 
quietly  and  unsuspiciously  cropping  the  herbage,  and  I  had  ar- 
rived to  within  ten  feet  of  him,  when  a  sudden  flashing  of  the 
eye,  and  an  impatient  motion,  told  me  that  I  was  observed.  He 
raised  his  enormous  head  and  looked  around  him,  and  so  truly 
ten*ible  and  grand  did  he  appear,  that  I  must  confess  I  felt 
awed,  almost  frightened,  at  the  task  I  had  undertaken.     But 
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I  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat ;  so,  raising  my  gun,  I  took  deli- 
berate aim  at  the  bushy  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  fired.  The 
monster  shook  his  head,  pawed  up  the  earth  with  his  hoofs,  and 
making-  a  sudden  spring-,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  roar,  turned 
to  make  his  escape.  At  that  instant  the  ball  from  the  second 
barrel  penetrated  his  vitals,  and  he  measured  his  huge  length 
upon  the  ground.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  dead.  Upon  exa- 
mining the  head,  and  cutting  away  the  enormous  mass  of  matted 
hair  and  skin  which  enveloped  the  skull,  my  large  bullet  of 
twenty  to  the  pound  was  found  completely  flattened  against  the 
bone,  having  carried  with  it,  through  the  interposing  integu- 
ment, a  considerable  portion  of  the  coarse  hair,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  fracture.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  taking  the 
tongue — the  hunter's  perquisite — I  returned  to  my  companions." 

Some  of  the  part}'  had  seen  Blackfeet  Indians  skulking  about, 
and  the  effect  was  to  put  the  hunters  more  on  their  guard.  They 
were  now  certain  that  their  worst  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  were 
around  them,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  attack.  It  was  felt  that  these  savage  wan- 
derers were  not  there  for  nothing,  and  that  the  greatest  care  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

The  Blackteet  is  a  sworn  and  determined  foe  to  aU  white  men, 
and  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  hang 
the  scalp  of  a  pale-face  to  his  girdle,  than  kill  a  buffalo  to  pre- 
vent his  starving.  The  hostility  of  this  dreaded  tribe  is,  and  has 
for  years  been,  proverbial.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Indians 
who  do  not  fear  the  power,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  white  man :  and  though  so  often  beaten  in 
conflicts  with  them,  even  by  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and 
generally  with  numbers  vastly  inferior,  their  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance  still  urges  them  on  to  renewed  attempts  ;  and 
if  a  single  scalp  is  taken,  it  is  considered  equal  to  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  is  hailed  as  a  presage  of  future  and  more  extensive 
triumphs. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  determined  hos- 
tihty  does  not  originate  solely  in  savage  malignity,  or  an  abstract 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  white  men ;  it  is  fomented  and  kept  alive 
from  year  to  year  by  incessant  provocatives  on  the  part  of  whit€ 
hunters,  trappers,  and  traders,  who  are  at  best  but  intruders  on 
the  rightful  domain  of  the  red  man  of  the  wilderness.  "  Many 
a  night,"  adds  our  traveller,  "  have  I  sat  at  the  camp  fire  and 
listened  to  the  recital  of  bloody  and  ferocious  scenes,  in  which 
the  narrators  were  the  actors,  and  the  poor  Indians  the  victims, 
and  I  have  felt  my  blood  tingle  with  shame,  and  boil  with  indig- 
nation, to  hear  the  diabolical  acts  applauded  by  those  for  whose 
amusement  they  were  related.  IMany  a  precious  villain  and 
merciless  marauder  was  made  by  these  midnight  tales  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  robbery ;  many  a  stripling,  in  whose  tender  mind 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  honesty  had  never  germinated,  burned 
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for  an  opportunity  of  loading  his  pack-horse  ^rith  the  bearer 
skins  of  some  solitary  Blackfeet  trapper,  who  was  to  be  mur- 
dered and  despoiled  of  the  property  he  had  acquired  by  weeks 
and  perhaps  months  of  toil  and  danger." 

The  proximity  of  the  Blackfeet  caused  the  old  hunters  to  recol- 
lect their  former  adventures  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  one 
evening,  as  the  party  sat  around  the  camp  fire,  wrapped  in  their 
warm  blankets,  these  old  hunters  became  talkative,  and  related 
their  individual  adventures  for  the  general  amusement.  The 
best  story  was  one  told  by  Richardson,  of  a  meeting  he  once  had 
with  three  Blackfeet  Indians.  He  had  been  out  alone  hunting 
buffalo,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day  was  returning  to  the 
camp  with  his  meat,  when  he  heard  the  clattering  of  hoofs  in  the 
rear,  and  upon  looking  back,  observed  three  Indians  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  him.  To  lighten  his  horse,  he  immediately  threw  off  the 
meat  he  carried,  and  then  urged  the  animal  to  his  utmost  speed, 
in  an  attempt  to  distance  his  pursuers.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  enemy  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  him,  and 
that  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  would  be  completely  at  their 
mercy,  when  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  as  singular  as  it  was  bold 
and  courageous.  Drawing  his  long  scalping-knife  from  the  sheath 
at  his  side,  he  plunged  the  keen  weapon  through  his  horse's  neck, 
and  severed  the  spine.  The  animal  dropped  instantly  dead,  and 
the  determined  hunter,  throwing  himself  behind  the  fallen  car- 
cass, waited  calmly  the  approach  of  his  sanguinary  pursuers.  In 
a  few  moments  one  Indian  was  within  range  of  the  fatal  rifle, 
and  at  its  report  his  horse  galloped  riderless  over  the  plain.  The 
remaining  two  then  thought  to  take  him  at  advantage  by  ap- 
proaching simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  his  rampart ;  but  one 
of  them  happening  to  venture  too  near  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his 
aim,  was  shot  to  the  heart  by  the  long  pistol  of  the  white  man 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  ball  from  the  Indian's  gun  whistled 
harmlessly  by.  The  third  savage,  being  wearied  of  the  dangerous 
game,  applied  the  whip  vigorously  to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  while  Richardson  set  about  collecting  the 
trophies  of  his  singular  victory.  He  caught  the  two  Indians' 
horses,  mounted  one,  and  loaded  the  other  with  the  meat  which 
he  had  discarded,  and  returned  to  his  camp  wdth  two  spare  rifles, 
and  a  good  stock  of  ammunition. 

Having  now  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buffalo  meat,  the 
hunting  party  set  out  on  its  return  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  25th,  after  nine  days'  absence.  Their  return  had  been 
anxiously  expected,  and  "  I  could  well  perceive,"  says  Mr  Towns- 
end,  "  many  a  longing  and  eager  gaze  cast  upon  the  well-filled 
bales  of  buffalo  meat  as  our  mules  swung  their  little  bodies  through 
the  camp.  My  companion,  Mr  Nuttall,  had  become  so  exceedingly 
thin  that  I  could  scarcely  have  known  him ;  and  upon  my  ex- 
pressing surpnse  at  the  great  change  in  his  appearance,  he  heaved 
a  sigh  of  inanitv,  and  remarked   that  I  '  would  have  been  as 
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thin  as  he,  if  I  had  lived  on  old  bear  for  two  weeks,  and  short 
allowance  of  that.'  I  found,  in  truth,  that  the  whole  camp  had 
been  subsisting  during"  our  absence  on  little  else  than  two  or 
three  grizzly  bears  which  had  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  with  a  complacent  glance  at  my  own  rotund  and  cow-fed 
person,  I  wished  my  poor  friend  better  luck  for  the  future." 

Another  travelling  company  had  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Snake  river  during  the  absence  of  the  hunting  party.  It 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  thirteen  of  them  Indians,  Nez  Perces, 
Chinooks,  and  Kayouse,  the  remainder  French-Canadians  and 
half-breeds.  Mr  M'Kay,  the  leader  of  this  company,  was  the 
son  of  Mr  Alexander  M'Kay,  one  of  the  early  adventurers  across 
the  prairies,  the  tragical  story  of  whose  massacre  by  the  Indians 
on  the  north-west  coast  is  told  by  "Washington  Irving  in  his 
"  Astoria."  Mr  Townsend  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
this  company  and  its  captain.  '•  On  the  evening  of  the  26th," 
he  says,  "  Captain  Wyeth,  Mr  Nuttall,  and  myself,  supped  with 
Mr  M'Kay  in  his  lodge.  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  gentle- 
man ;  he  unites  the  free,  frank,  and  open  manners  of  the  moun- 
tain man,  with  the  grace  and  affability  of  the  Frenchman.  But 
above  all,  I  admire  the  order,  decorum,  and  strict  subordination 
which  exists  among  his  men ;  so  different  from  what  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  parties  composed  of  Americans,  Mr  M'Kay 
assures  me  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  his 
men  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  are.  The  free  and  fearless 
Indian  was  particularb  difficult  to  subdue ;  but  steady  deter- 
mined perseverance  and  bold  measures,  aided  by  a  rigid  self- 
example,  made  them  as  clay  in  his  hand,  and  has  finally  reduced 
them  to  their  present  admirable  condition.  If  they  misbehave, 
a  commensurate  punishment  is  sure  to  follow.  In  extreme  cases 
flagellation  is  resorted  to,  but  it  is  inflicted  only  by  the  hand  of 
the  captain;  were  any  other  appointed  to  perform  this  office  on 
an  Indian,  the  indignity  would  be  deemed  so  great  that  nothing 
less  than  the  blood  of  the  individual  could  appease  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  savage.  After  supper  was  concluded,  we  sat  down 
on  a  buffalo  robe  at" the  entrance  of  the  lodge  to  see  the  Indiana 
at  their  devotions.  The  whole  thirteen  were  soon  collected  afc 
the  call  of  one  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  chief,  and  seated 
with  sober  sedate  countenances  around  a  large  fire.  After  re- 
maining in  perfect  silence  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  the  chief 
commenced  a  harangue  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  tone,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  thus  assembled — that 
of  worshipping  the  '  Great  Spirit  who  made  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  the  tire  and  the  water,'  and  assured  them  that  if  they 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  him  with  but  '  one  tongue,'  they 
would  certainly  be  accepted.  He  then  rose  from  his  squatting 
position  to  his  knees,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
others.  In  this  situation  he  commenced  a  prayer,  consisting  of 
short  sentences,  uttered  rapidly  but  with  great  apparent  fervour, 
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his  hands  clasped  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  upwards  with 
a  beseeching:  look  towards  heaven.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
sentence,  a  choral  response  of  a  few  words  was  made,  accom- 
panied frequently  by  low  moaning*.  The  prayer  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes. 

After  its  conclusion,  the  chief,  still  maintaining  the  same  posi- 
tion of  his  body  and  hands,  but  with  his  head  bent  to  his  breast, 
commenced  a  kind  of  psalm  or  sacred  song",  in  which  the  whole 
company  presently  joined.  The  song  was  a  simple  expression 
of  a  few  sounds,  no  intelligible  words  being  uttered.  It  resembled 
the  words  Ho-ha-ho-ha-ho-ha-ha-a,  commencing  in  a  low  tone, 
and  gradually  swelling  to  a  full,  round,  and  beautifully  modu- 
lated chorus.  During  the  song  the  clasped  hands  of  the  wor- 
shippers were  moved  rapidly  across  the  breast,  and  their  bodies 
swung  with  great  energy  to  the  time  of  the  music.  The  chief 
ended  the  song  by  a  kind  of  swelling  groan,  which  was  echoed 
in  chorus.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  another,  and  the  same 
routine  was  gone  through.  The  whole  ceremony  occupied  per- 
haps an  hour  and  a  half;  a  short  silence  then  succeeded,  after 
which  each  Indian  rose  from  the  ground,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  with  a  step  noiseless  as  that  of  a  spectre.  I  think  I 
never  was  more  gratified  by  any  exhibition  in  my  life.  The 
humble,  subdued,  and  beseeching  looks  of  the  poor  untutored 
beings  who  were  calling  upon  their  heavenly  father  to  forgive 
their  sins,  and  continue  his  mercies  to  them,  and  the  evident 
and  heartfelt  sincerity  which  characterised  the  whole  scene,  was 
truly  affecting  and  very  impressive. 

The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  our  good  missionary,  Mr 
Jason  Lee,  was  requested  to  hold  a  meeting,  with  which  he 
obligingly  complied.  A  convenient  shady  spot  was  selected  in 
the  forest  adjacent,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  men,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Mr  M 'Kay's  company,  including  the  Indians, 
attended.  The  usual  forms  of  the  Methodist  service,  to  which 
Mr  Lee  is  attached,  were  gone  through,  and  were  followed  by  a 
brief  but  excellent  and  appropriate  exhortation  by  that  gentle- 
man. The  people  were  remarkably  quiet  and  attentive,  and  the 
Indians  sat  upon  the  ground  like  statues.  Although  not  one  of 
them  could  understand  a  word  that  was  said,  they  nevertheless 
maintained  the  most  strict  and  decorous  silence,  kneeling  when 
the  preacher  kneeled,  and  rising  when  he  rose,  evidently  with  a 
view  of  paying  him  and  us  a  suitable  respect,  however  much 
their  own  notions  as  to  the  proper  and  most  acceptable  forms  of 
worship  might  have  been  opposed  to  ours.  A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  almost  as  unusual  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  settlements.  A  sermon  was 
perhaps  never  preached  here  before,  but  for  myself  I  really  en- 
joyed the  whole  scene  :  it  possessed  the  chann  of  novelty,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  salutary  effect  which  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  pro- 
duce." 
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After  having"  completed  the  fort,  and  raised  the  American  flag' 
upon  it,  the  party  on  the  6th  of  Augnst  recommenced  their 
journey  westward,  leaving*  some  men  in  charge  of  the  building". 
The  company  consisted  now  but  of  thirty  men,  several  Indian 
women,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  horses.  Having"  left  most 
of  the  fresh  buffalo  meat  brought  in  by  the  hunting"  party  in 
the  fort  for  the  subsistence  of  the  small  g-arrison,  they  had  to  be 
contented  with  the  old  dry  meat  they  had  carried  for  many 
weeks  in  their  hampers,  varied  with  the  flesh  of  a  g-rizzly  bear, 
or  any  such  animal  which  g"ood  fortune  mig"ht  send  across  their 
path.  Nor  was  this  the  worst,  for  on  the  very  day  after  leaving" 
the  fort,  having"  travelled  from  sunrise  over  an  arid  plain  covered 
with  jagged  masses  of  lava  and  twisted  wormwood  bushes,  and 
where  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  seen,  they  beg-an  to  suffer 
dreadfully  from  thirst.  Every  man  kept  a  bullet  or  smooth 
stone  in  his  mouth,  mumbling  it  to  provoke  the  saliva.  At  last 
one  of  the  men,  a  mulatto,  "cast  himself  resolutely  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground,  and  declared  that  he  would  lie  there  till  he 
died  ;  '  there  was  no  water  in  this  horrid  country,  and  he  might 
as  well  die  here  as  g"o  farther.'  Some  of  us  tried  to  infuse  a  little 
courage  into  him,  but  it  proved  of  no  avail,  and  each  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  particular  grief  to  use  his  tongue 
much  in  persuasion  ;  so  we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Soon  after  nightfall,  some  signs  of  water  were  seen  in  a  small 
valley  to  our  left,  and  upon  ascending  it,  the  foremost  of  the 
party  found  a  delightful  little  cold  spring ;  but  they  soon  ex- 
hausted it,  and  then  .ommenced,  with  axes  and  knives,  to  dig 
it  out  and  enlarge  it.  By  the  time  that  Mr  Nuttall  and  myself 
arrived,  they  ha(l  excavated  a  large  space,  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  muddy  water.  We  did  not  wait  for  it  to  settle, 
however,  but  throwing  ourselves  flat  upon  the  ground,  drank 
until  we  were  ready  to  burst.  The  tales  which  I  had  read  of 
suffering  travellers  in  the  Arabian  deserts  then  recurred  with 
some  force  to  my  recollection,  and  I  thought  I  could,  though  in 
a  veiy  small  measure,  appreciate  their  sufferings  by  deprivation, 
and  their  unmingled  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity 
of  assuaging  them. 

Poor  Jim,  the  mulatto  man,  was  found  by  one  of  the  people 
who  went  back  in  search  of  him  lying  where  he  had  first  fallen, 
and,  either  in  a  real  or  pretended  swoon,  still  obstinate  about 
dying,  and  scarcely  heeding  the  assurances  of  the  other  that 
water  was  within  a  mile  of  him.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
dragged  and  carried  into  camp,  and  soused  head  foremost  into 
the  mud  puddle,  where  he  drank  until  his  eyes  seemed  ready  to 
burst  from  his  head,  and  he  was  lifted  out  ai:d  laid  dripping  and 
flaccid  upon  the  ground." 

The  ground  over  which  the  party  was  travelling,  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rugged  and  rocky.  They  entered  a  defile 
between  the  mountains,  about  five  hundred  yards  wide,  covered 
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like  the  surrounding-  countiy  with  pines ;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
the  timber  grew  so  closely,  added  to  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
bushes,  that  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  their 
horses.  The  farther  they  advanced  the  more  their  difficulties 
seemed  to  increase  ;  obstacles  of  various  kinds  impeded  their 
progress — fallen  trees,  their  branches  tangled  and  matted  toge- 
ther ;  large  rocks  and  deep  ravines  ;  holes  in  the  ground,  into 
which  their  animals  would  be  precipitated  without  the  possibility 
of  avoiding  them ;  and  a  hundred  other  difficulties. 

After  travelling  for  six  miles  through  this  defile,  two  of  the 
party,  Captain  Wyeth  and  the  experienced  hunter  Richardson, 
set  out  to  explore  the  foreground,  and  look  for  a  pass  through 
the  mountains.  They  returned  next  morning  with  the  mortity- 
ing  intelligence  that  no  pass  could  be  found.  They  had  climbed 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  peaks  above  the  snow  and  the 
reach  of  vegetation,  and  the  only  prospect  they  had  was  a  con- 
fused mass  of  huge  angular  rocks,  over  which  a  wild  goat  could 
scarcely  make  his  way.  The  captain  also  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  dming  the  excursion.  He  was 
walking  on  a  ridge  which  sloped  from  the  top  at  an  angle  of 
about  lorty  degrees,  and  terminated  at  its  lower  part  in  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet.  He 
was  moving  along  in  the  snow  cautiously,  near  the  lower  edge, 
in  order  to  attain  a  more  level  spot  beyond,  when  his  feet  slipped 
and  he  fell.  Before  he  could  attempt  to  fix  himself  firmly,  he  slid 
down  the  declivity  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  frightful  precipice. 
At  the  instant  of  his  fall,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  plant 
the  rifle  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  and  his  knife  which  he  drew 
from  the  scabbard  with  the  other,  into  the  snow,  and  as  he  almost 
tottered  on  the  verge,  he  succeeded  in  checking  himself,  and 
holding  his  body  perfectly  stiQ.  He  then  gradually  moved,  first 
the  rifle  and  then  the  knife,  backward  up  the  slanting  hill  behind 
him,  and  fixing  them  firmly,  drew  up  his  body  parallel  to  them. 
In  this  way  he  moved  slowly  and  surely  until  he  had  gained  his 
former  position,  when,  without  further  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  more  level  land. 

Disappointed  in  finding  a  pass  through  the  mountains  at  this 
point,  the  party  altered  the  bearing  of  their  route,  and  at  last 
they  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  recent  encampment  of  Indians. 
Following  the  trail  of  these  Indians,  they  entered  a  valley  similar 
to  that  which  they  had  just  explored,  and  terminating*  in  a  path 
over  the  mountains.  Mr  Townsend  thus  describes  their  toilsome 
march  across  these  heights.  "  The  commencement  of  the  Alpine 
path  was,  however,  far  better  than  we  had  expected,  and  we 
entertained  the  hope  that  the  passage  could  be  made  without 
difficulty  or  much  toil ;  but  the  farther  we  progressed,  the  more 
laborious  the  travelling  became.  Sometimes  we  mounted  steep 
banks  of  intermingled  flinty  rock  and  friable  slate,  where  oui 
horses  could  scarcely  obtain  a  footing,  frequently  sliding  down 
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several  feet  on  the  loose  broken  stones.  Ag-ain  we  passed  along 
the  extreme  verg-e  of  tremendous  precipices  at  a  g"iddy  height, 
where  at  almost  every  step  the  stones  and  earth  would  roll  from 
under  our  horses'  feet,  and  we  could  hear  them  strike  with  a  dull 
leaden  sound  on  the  craggy  rocks  below.  The  whole  journey 
to-dav,  from  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  heights  until  we  haid 
crossed  the  mountain,  has  been  a  most  fearful  one.  For  myself, 
I  might  have  diminished  the  danger  veiy  considerably  by 
adopting  the  plan  pursued  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  of 
walking  and  leading  my  horse  over  the  most  dangerous  places; 
but  I  have  been  suffering  for  several  days  with  a  lame  foot,  and 
am  wholly  incapable  of  such  exertion.  I  soon  discovered  that  an 
attempt  to  guide  my  horse  over  the  most  rugged  and  steepest 
ranges  was  worse  than  useless,  so  I  dropped  the  rein  upon  the 
animal's  neck,  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  own  course,  closing 
my  eyes  and  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible  in  the  saddle.  But  I 
could  not  forbear  starting  occasionally  when  the  feet  of  mj 
horse  would  slip  on  a  stone  and  one  side  of  him  would  shde 
rapidly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  but  I  always  recovered 
myself  by  a  desperate  effort,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
did  so.'' 

The  party  continued  its  march  for  several  days  through  this 
rugged  and  inhospitable  region,  coming  into  occasional  contact 
with  parties  of  the  Snake  Indians,  and  subsisting  on  the  kamas, 
a  kind  of  root  resembling  the  potato,  which  is  found  in  the 
prairie ;  on  cherries,  berries,  and  small  fruit,  which  they  found 
growing  on  bushes;  a^.d  also  on  an  occasional  chance  prize  of  ani- 
mal food.  "At  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,"  says 
Mr  Townsend,  "  having  charge  of  the  last  guard  of  the  night,  1 
observed  a  beautiful  sleek  little  colt,  of  about  four  months  old, 
trot  into  the  camp,  winnying  with  great  apparent  pleasure,  and 
dancing  and  curvetting  gaily  amongst  our  sober  and  sedate 
band.  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  strayed  from  Indians,  who 
were  probably  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  as  here  every  animal 
that  comes  near  us  is  fair  game,  and  as  we  were  hungry,  not 
having  eaten  anything  of  consequence  since  yesterday  morning, 
I  thought  the  little  stranger  would  make  a  good  breakfast  for  us. 
Concluding,  however,  that  it  would  be  best  to  act  advisedly  in  the 
matter,  I  put  my  head  into  Captain  "Wyeth's  tent,  and  telling 
him  the  news,  made  the  proposition  which  had  occurred  to  me. 
The  captain's  reply  was  encouraging  enough — '  Down  with  him, 
if  you  please,  Mr  Townsend ;  and  let  us  have  him  for  breakfast.' 
Accordingly,  in  live  minutes  afterwards  a  bullet  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  visitor,  and  my  men  were  set  to  work,  makins: 
tires  and  rummaging  out  the  long-neglected  stew-pans,  while  I 
engaged  myself  in  flaying  the  little  animal,  and  cutting  up  his 
body  in  readiness  for  the  pots. 

When  the  camp  was  aroused  about  an  hour  after,  the  savoury 
steam  of  the  cookery  was  lising  and  saluting  the  nostrils  of  our 
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hungry  people  with  its  fragrance,  who,  rubbing-  their  hands  with 
dehg-ht,  sat  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  waiting*  with 
what  patience  they  might  for  the  unexpected  repast  which  was 
preparing"  for  them.  It  was  to  me  almost  equal  to  a  g-ood  break- 
fast to  witness  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  I  had  been 
the  means  of  diffusing-  through  the  camp.  The  repast  was  ready 
at  leng-th,  and  we  did  full  justice  to  it ;  every  man  ate  until  he 
was  tilled,  and  all  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  meals 
they  had  ever  assisted  in  demolishing".  When  our  breakfast  was 
concluded,  but  little  of  the  colt  remained ;  that  little  was,  how- 
ever, carefully  packed  up  and  deposited  on  one  of  the  horses,  to 
furnish  at  lea'st  a  portion  of  another  meal." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  after  a  long  march,  they 
procured  three  small  salmon  from  some  Indians  who  were  fishing 
on  the  INIallade  river ;  and  these,  cooked  along  with  a  grouse,  a 
beaver,  and  the  remains  of  the  pony,  made  a  very  savoury  mess. 
"  While  we  were  eating,  we  were  visited  by  a  Snake  chief,  a  large 
and  powerful  man,  of  a  peculiarly  dignified  aspect  and  manner. 
He  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  blanket  which 
covered  his  shoulders,  and  descended  to  the  middle  of  the  back, 
being  fastened  around  the  neck  with  a  silver  skewer.  As  it  was 
pudding  time  with  us,  our  visitor  was  of  course  invited  to  sit  down 
and  eat ;  and  he,  nothing  loath,  deposited  himself  at  once  upon  the 
ground,  and  made  a  remarkably  vigorous  assault  upon  the  mixed 
contents  of  the  dish.  He  had  not  eaten  long,  however,  before  we 
perceived  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  change  in  his  countenance, 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  violent  ejectment  of  a  huge 
mouthful  of  our  luxurious  fare.  The  man  rose  slowly  and  with 
great  dignity  to  his  feet,  and  pronouncing  the  single  word 
shekum  (horse),  in  a  tone  of  mingled  anger  and  disgust,  stalked 
rapidly  out  of  the  camp,  not  even  wishing  us  a  good  evening.  It 
struck  me  as  a  singular  instance  of  accuracy  and  discrimination 
in  the  organs  of  taste.  We  had  been  eating  of  the  multifarious 
compound  without  being  able  to  recognise  by  the  taste  a  single 
ingredient  which  it  contained  ;  a  stranger  came  amongst  us,  who 
did  not  know,  when  he  commenced  eating,  that  the  dish  was 
formed  of  more  than  one  item,  and  yet  in  less  than  five  minutes 
he  discovered  one  of  the  veiy  least  of  its  component  parts." 

The  neighbourhood  of  these  Snake  Indians  was  not  very  agree- 
able to  our  travellers  for  many  reasons.  Mr  Townsend  paid  a 
visit  to  their  camp,  and  the  description  he  gives  of  it  does  not 
lead  one  to  conceive  a  high  idea  of  savage  life.  "  Early  in  the 
morning,"  he  says,  "  I  sfrolled  into  the  Snake  camp.  It  con- 
sists of  about  thirty  lodges  or  wigwams,  formed  generally  of 
branches  of  trees  tied  together  in  a  conic  summit,  and  covered 
with  buffalo,  deer,  or  elk  skins.  IMen  and  little  children  were 
lolling  about  the  ground  all  around  the  wigwams,  together  with 
a  heterogeneous  assemblas"e  of  dogs,  cats,  some  tamed  prairie 
wolves,  and  other  varmiiits.     The  dogs  gi'owled  and  snapped 
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when  I  approached,  the  wolves  cowered  and  looked  cross,  and  the 
cats  ran  away  and  hid  themselves  in  dark  corners.  They  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  face  of  a  white  man,  and  all  the 
quadrupeds  seemed  to  regard  me  as  some  monstrous  production, 
more  to  be  feared  than  loved  or  courted.  This  dislike,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  bipeds,  for  many  of  every  age 
and  sex  gathered  around  me,  and  seemed  to  be  examining-  me 
critically  in  all  directions.  The  men  looked  complacently  at  me, 
the  women,  the  dear  creatures,  smiled  upon  me,  and  the  little 
naked  pot-bellied  children  crawled  aroimd  my  feet,  examining 
the  fashion  of  my  hard  shoes,  and  playing  with  the  long  fringes 
of  my  leathern  inexpressibles.  But  I  scarcely  know  how  to  com- 
mence a  description  of  the  camp,  or  to  frame  a  sentence  which 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  filth  and  horrific  nasti- 
ness  of  the  whole  vicinity. 

Immediately  as  I  entered  the  village,  my  olfactories  were 
assailed  by  the  most  vile  and  mephitic  odours,  which  I  found  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  great  piles  of  salmon  entrails  and  garbage, 
which  were  lying  festering  and  rotting  in  the  sun  around  the 
very  doors  of  the  habitations.  Fish,  recent  and  half-dried,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  dogs,  wolves, 
and  children  ;  and  others  which  had  been  split,  were  hanging 
on  rude  platforms  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  camp. 
Some  of  the  women  were  making  their  breakfast  of  the  great 
red  salmon  eggs  as  large  as  peas,  and  using  a  wooden  spoon 
to  convey  them  to  their  mouths.  Occasionally,  also,  by  way  of 
varying  the  repast,  ■'ney  would  take  a  huge  pinch  of  a  drj'ing 
fish  which  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  them.  Many  of  the 
children  were  similarly  employed,  and  the  little  imps  would  also 
have  hard  contests  with  the  dogs  for  a  favourite  morsel,  the  for- 
mer roaring  and  blubbering,  the  latter  yelping  and  snarling,  and 
both  rolling  over  and  over  together  upon  the  savoury  soil.  The 
whole  economy  of  the  lodges,  and  the  inside  and  outside  appear- 
ance, was  of  a  piece  with  everything  else  about  them — filthy 
beyond  description ;  the  very  skins  which  covered  the  wigwams 
were  black  and  stifi"  with  rancid  salmon  fat,  and  the  dresses  (if 
dresses  they  may  be  called)  of  the  women  were  of  the  same 
colour  and  consistence  from  the  same  cause.  These  di'esses  are 
little  square  pieces  of  deer-skin,  fastened  with  a  thong  around  the 
loins,  and  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  knees  ;  the  rest  of  the 
person  is  entirely  naked.  Some  of  the  women  had  little  children 
clinging  like  bullfrogs  to  their  backs,  without  being  fastened, 
and  in  that  situation  extracting  their  lactiferous  sustenance  from 
the  breast,  which  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Snake  camp ; 
for  although  I  had  been  a  considerable  time  estranged  from  the 
abodes  of  luxury,  and  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  at 
least  a  partial  assimilation  to  a  state  of  nature,  yet  I  was  not  pre- 
jDared  for  Mhat  I  saw  here.  I  never  had  fancied  anything  so 
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utterlr  abominable,  and  was  glad  to  escape  to  a  purer  and  more 
wholesome  atmosphere." 

The  party  again  toiled  on,  every  day's  march  bringing"  them 
sensibly  nearer  the  end  of  their  journey.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber they  reached  the  Utalla  river,  and  here  Captain  Wyeth  and 
two  men  left  them  to  go  on  to  the  Walla  Walla  fort,  a  Httle  way 
distant.  Now  that  our  travellers  were  to  enter  once  more  into 
civilised  society,  they  began  to  feel  a  little  anxiety  about  their 
toilet ;  and  Mr  Townsend's  description  of  the  preparations  they 
made  on  the  occasion  is  rather  amusing.  "  As  we  were  ap- 
proaching so  near  the  abode  of  those  in  whose  eyes  we  wished  to 
appear  like  fellow  Christians,  we  concluded  that  there  would  be 
a  propriety  in  attempting  to  remove  at  least  one  of  the  heathenish 
badges  which  we  had  worn  throughout  the  journey ;  so  Mr 
Nuttall's  razor  was  fished  out  from  its  hiding-place  in  the  bottom 
of  his  trunk,  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  encumbered  chins  lost 
their  long-cherished  ornaments ;  we  performed  our  ablutions  in 
the  river,  arrayed  ourselves  in  clean  linen,  trimmed  our  long  hair, 
and  then  arranged  our  toilet  before  a  mirror  with  great  self-com- 
placence and  satisfaction.  I  admired  my  own  appearance  con- 
siderably (and  this  is  probably  an  acknowledgment  that  few 
would  make),  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
strange  party-coloured  appearance  of  my  physiognomy,  the 
lower  portion  being  fair  like  a  woman's,  and  the  upper  brown 
and  swarthy  as  an  Indian." 

ARRIVAL  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

"  About  noon  of  the  3d  of  September,"  continues  our  traveller, 
"  we  struck  the  Walla  Walla  river,  a  pretty  stream  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  in  width,  fringed  with  tall  willows,  and  containing  a 
nimiber  of  salmon,  which  we  can  see  frequently  leaping  from  the 
water.  The  pasture  here  being  good,  we  allowed  our  horses  an 
hour's  rest  to  feed,  and  then  travelled  over  the  plain  until  near 
dark,  when,  on  ascending  a  sandy  hill,  the  noble  Columbia  burst 
upon  om*  view.  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  loud  exclamation  of 
delight  and  pleasm-e  as  I  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  river  flow- 
ing silently  and  majestically  on,  and  reflected  that  I  had  actually 
crossed  the  vast  American  continent,  and  now  stood  upon  a  stream 
that  poured  its  waters  directly  into  the  Pacific.  This  then  was 
the  great  Oregon,  the  first  appearance  of  which  gave  Lewis  and 
Clark  so  many  emotions  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  on  this  stream 
our  indefatigable  countrymen  wintered  after  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions of  a  long  and  protracted  journey  through  the  wilderness. 
My  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the  men  exclaim- 
ing from  his  position  in  advance,  '  There  is  the  fort.'  We  had  in 
truth  approached  veiy  near  without  being  conscious  of  it.  There 
stood  the  fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  horses  and  horned  cattle 
were  roaming  about  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  little 
Walla  Walla  we  recosrnised  the  white  tent  of  our  Ions:  lost  mis- 
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sionai'ies.  These  we  soon  joined,  and  were  met  and  received 
by  them  like  brethren.  Mr  Nuttall  and  myself  were  invited  to 
sup  with  them  upon  a  dish  of  stewed  hares  which  they  had  just 
prepared,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  did  full  justice 
to  the  g-ood  men's  cookeiy.  They  told  us  that  they  had  travelled 
comfortably  from  Fort  Hall  without  any  unusual  fatigTie,  and 
like  ourselves  had  no  particularly  stirring-  adventures.  Their 
route,  althoug:h  somewhat  long-er,  was  a  much  less  toilsome  and 
difficult  one,  and  they  suffered  but  little  for  want  of  food,  being" 
well  provided  with  dried  buffalo  meat,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared near  Fort  Hall." 

At  "NValla  Walla,  the  party  broke  up  into  sections,  some  intend- 
ing- to  reach  Fort  Vancouver  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  The 
missionaries  had  engaged  a  large  barge  to  convey  them  from 
"SValla  Walla  directly  to  Vancouver,  down  the  Columbia  river, 
and  Mr  Townsend  and  Mr  Nuttall  were  anxious  to  go  along  with 
them ;  but  as  the  barge  could  not  contain  so  many,  they  were 
obliged  to  travel  on  horseback  to  a  point  about  eighty  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  where  Captain  Wyeth  engaged  to  wait 
for  them  and  procure  canoes  to  convey  them  to  Vancouver.  In 
the  course  of  their  land  journey  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
they  passed  a  village  of  the  Walla  Walla  Indians,  a  tribe  so 
remarkable  for  their  honesty  and  moral  deportment,  that  their 
conduct  and  habits  amidst  great  privations  shine  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Christian  communities.  The  river  in  this  part  is 
described  as  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide — a  clear,  deep, 
and  rapid  stream. 

Having  reached  the  appointed  spot  on  the  10th  of  September, 
the  travellers  found  the  captain  waiting  with  three  canoes,  each 
provided  with  an  Indian  helmsman,  and  on  the  11th  they  embarked 
and  commenced  their  voyage  down  stream.  They  had  hardly  set 
sail,  however,  when  the  wind  "  rose  to  a  heavy  gale,  and  the  waves 
ran  to  a  prodigious  height.  At  one  moment  our  frail  bark  danced 
upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  at  the  next  fell  with  a  surge  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea ;  and  as  we  looked  at  the  swell  before  us,  it 
seemed  that  in  an  instant  we  must  inevitably  be  engulfed.  At 
such  times  the  canoe  ahead  of  us  was  entirely  hidden  from  view, 
but  she  was  observed  to  rise  again  like  the  seagull,  and  hurry  on 
into  the  same  danger.  The  Indian  in  my  canoe  soon  became 
completely  frightened :  he  fi^equently  hid  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  sang  in  a  low  melancholy  voice  a  prayer  which  we  had 
often  heard  from  his  people  while  at  their  evening  devotions. 
As  our  dans-ers  were  every  moment  increasing,  the  man  became 
at  length  absolutely  childish,  and  with  all  our  persuasion  and 
threats  we  could  not  induce  him  to  lay  his  paddle  into  the 
water.  We  were  all  soon  compelled  to  put  in  shore,  which  we 
did  without  sustaining  any  damage ;  the  boats  were  hauled  up 
high  and  dry,  and  we  concluded  to  remain  in  our  quarters  until 
to-morrow,  or  until  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  wind.  In  about  an 
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hour  it  lulled  a  little,  and  Captain  Wyeth  ordered  tlie  boats  to 
be  again  launched,  in  the  hope  of  being-  able  to  weather  a  point 
about  five  miles  below  before  the  gale  again  commenced,  where 
we  could  lie  by  until  it  should  be  safe  to  proceed.  The  calm 
proved,  as  some  of  us  had  suspected,  a  treacherous  one  :  in  a  very 
few  minutes  after  we  got  under  way,  we  were  contending  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  before,  and  again  our  cowardly  helms- 
man laid  by  his  paddle  and  began  mumbling  his  prayer.  It  was 
too  u'ritating  to  be  borne.  Our  canoe  had  swung  round  broad- 
side to  the  surge,  and  was  shipping  gallons  of  water  at  every 
dash. 

At  this  time  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  every  man  on 
board  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  head  up  the  canoe 
and  make  the  shore  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  Indian,  however, 
still  sat  with  his  eyes  covered,  the  most  abject  and  contemptible 
looking  thing  I  ever  saw.  We  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  overboard  if  he  did  not  immediately 
lend  his  assistance :  we  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  a  stone. 
He  was  finally  aroused,  however,  by  our  presenting  a  loaded 
gun  at  his  breast.  He  dashed  the  muzzle  away,  seized  his 
paddle  again,  and  worked  with  a  kind  of  desperate  and  wild 
energj''  until  he  sank  back  in  the  canoe  completely  exhausted. 
In  the  meantime  the  boat  had  become  half-full  of  water,  ship- 
ping a  part  of  every  surf  that  struck  her ;  and  as  we  gained  the 
shallows,  every  man  sprang  overboard,  breast  deep,  and  began 
hauling  the  canoe  to  shore.  This  was  even  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  propelhng  her  with  the  oars  ;  the  water  still  broke 
over  her,  and  the  bottom  was  a  deep  kind  of  quicksand,  in  which 
we  sank  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  the  surf  at  the  same 
time  dashing  against  us  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  us  re- 
peatedly upon  our  faces.  We  at  length  reached  the  shore,  and 
hauled  the  canoe  up  out  of  reach  of  the  breakers.  She  was  then 
unloaded  as  soon  as  possible,  and  turned  bottom  upwards.  The 
goods  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  wetting ;  they  were  all 
unbaled,  and  dried  by  a  large  fire  which  we  built  on  the  shore." 

For  two  or  three  days  they  were  tossed  about  on  the  river, 
now  attempting  to  make  way,  now  forced  to  land  again,  and 
always  drenched  to  the  skin.  The  missionaries  and  their  party, 
too,  who  had  set  out  in  the  barge  from  "Walla  Walla,  were  in  no 
better  plight.  On  the  14th  the  three  canoes  were  again  loaded, 
and  again  made  the  attempt  to  proceed ;  but  in  a  short  while  one 
of  them  was  stove,  and  another  greatly  damaged,  so  that  they 
had  to  be  unloaded  and  di'awn  out  of  the  water.  An  effort  was 
now  made  to  procure  one  or  two  canoes  with  a  pilot  from  an 
Indian  village  five  miles  below.  This  proved  a  hazardous  and 
fatiguing  journey ;  but  was  rewarded  by  getting  one  canoe  and 
several  Indians  to  assist  in  the  navigation.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment, and  with  the  boats  mended,  the  party  again  attempted  the 
descent  of  the  river.    The  voyage  this  time  was  more  fortunate, 
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and  next  day  they  all  arrived  at  the  fort,  vrhich  was  the  end  of 
their  journey  acro^ss  the  -wilderness.  The  time  occupied  in  this 
dano-erous  expedition  had  been  six  months  and  three  days. 
Unharmed  by  fatigne  or  accident,  with  a  constitution  strength- 
ened by  healthful  exercise,  and  a  mind  buoyant  with  the  novelty 
of  the  "scenes  they  had  passed  through,  the  travellers  felt  sin- 
cerely thankful  to  that  kind  and  overruling  Providence  which 
had  watched  over  and  protected  them. 

At  Fort  Vancouver,  Mr  Townsend  left  the  trading  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  procured  a  passage  on  board  an  American  vessel, 
which  carried  him  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  there  he  passed 
the  winter  months.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  Columbia 
and  its  environs  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  pursue  his 
scientific  researches ;  and  his  purpose  being  at  length  fidfilled, 
he  returned  by  sea,  touching  at  Valparaiso  on  the  South  Ame- 
rican coast,  and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  the  researches  of  the  two  natu- 
ralists were  eminently  successful.  Besides  procuring  specimens 
of  many  rare  animals,  Mr  Townsend  discovered  in  the  course  of 
his  expedition  about  fifty-four  new  species,  sixteen  of  which  were 
quadrupeds,  and  twenty -eight  birds.  Mr  Nuttall  also  made 
many  important  additions  to  botanical  science. 

THE  OREGON  TERRITORY. 

The  large  district  of  country  on  the  Pacific,  receiving  the 
name  of  Oregon,  which  can  only  be  reached  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  as  we  ha"  e  seen,  by  an  incalculable  degree  of  labour, 
is  of  uncertain  dimensions,  but  is  generally  considered  to  extend 
from  the  4-2d  to  the  54th  deg'ree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward  to  the  Pacific.  From  the  moun- 
tains, the  country  presents  a  comparatively  abrupt  slope,  con- 
sisting of  immense  belts  or  terraces,  disposed  one  below  the  other 
to  the  sea,  but  here  and  there  interrupted  by  hilly  ridges. 
The  higher  regions  are  rocky,  wild,  and  covered  with  forests  of 
huge  pines  and  other  trees ;  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  land  is 
open  and  fertile,  furnishing  grasses  and  edible  roots  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

Towards  the  south,  where  the  country  borders  on  Mexico,  the 
climate  is  mild,  but  afflicted  with  a  rainy  season,  which,  com- 
mencing in  October,  does  not  end  till  April.  The  tempests  of 
wind  and  rain  which  occasionally  occur  are  terrible.  Near  the 
northern  limit,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  gn.'eater,  the 
winters  being  intensely  severe.  The  principal  animals  found  in 
the  territory  are  bears,  wild  horses,  small  deer,  wolves,  and 
foxes  ;  otters  and  beavers  are  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
whose  waters  abound  with  the  finest  salmon  and  seals.  The 
Indian  races  are  thinly  scattered  over  this  extensive  region, 
and  are  not  supposed  to  number  more  than  170,000  individuals. 

Little,  however,  is  distinctly  known  of  the  Oregon.     Few  have 
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explored  it  except  hunters.  Tlie  attention  of  travellers  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  river  Columbia  or  Oreg'on,  the  latter  name 
having' been  communicated  to  the  country.  This  river,  politically 
and  commercially,  is  the  g-reat  point  of  attraction ;  for  from  it  is 
expected  a  means  of  descending  to  the  Pacific  from  the  interior. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  formed  by  two  main  branches, 
winding-  their  way  amidst  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
and  the  more  southerly  of  these  tributaries  is  said  to  reach  to  with- 
in 200  miles  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Fonned  by  these 
and  many  smaller  streams,  the  Oregon  flows  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  Pacific,  pretty  nearly  dividing  the  country  into  two 
equal  parts.  In  a  direct  line,  the  space  over  which  it  runs  is  650 
miles  in  breadth;  but  as  it  winds  considerably,  the  entire  length 
of  the  river  is  probably  as  much  as  1000  miles. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  Townsend,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Washington  Irving  in  his  "Astoria,"  and  others,  the  Oregon, 
though  a  large  river,  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  navigation,  being 
very  various  in  breadth  and  force  of  current,  impeded  by  rocks, 
islands,  cascades,  and  rapids,  and  exposed  to  furious  gusts  of 
wind,  against  which  no  skill  can  afford  protection.  In  some 
places  the  banks  are  flat  and  marshy,  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes  which  flourish  only  in  swamps,  and  in  others  they  are 
high  and  precipitous,  hemming  in  the  waters  which  dash  to 
an^  fro  at  their  base.  The  bar  or  estuary  is  infested  with 
breakers,  which  render  the  ingress  and  egress  always  hazardous ; 
the  tide  rises  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  at  the  mouth,  and 
ascends  the  stream  about  160  miles.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may 
reach  the  Multnomah  branch,  about  sixty  miles  below  the  great 
falls,  and  sloops  of  small  burden  go  up  nearly  to  the  rapids. 
Beyond  this  point  all  is  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  smallest 
craft  have  to  be  taken  from  the  stream,  and  carried  over  the 
numerous  rocky  impediments. 

The  greatest  of  the  falls  is  at  about  180  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  first  is  a  pei'pendicular  cascade  of 
twenty  feet,  after  which  there  is  a  swift  descent  for  a  mile,  be- 
tween islands  of  hard  black  rock,  to  another  pitch  of  eight 
feet  divided  by  two  rocks.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  below 
this  the  river  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  seemingly  dammed  up 
by  a  perpendicular  edge  of  black  rock.  A  current,  however, 
sets  diagonally  to  the  left  of  this  rocky  barrier,  where  there  is  a 
chasm  forty-five  yards  in  width.  Through  this  the  whole  body 
of  the  waters  roars  along,  swelling,  and  whirling,  and  boiling 
for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Through  this  tre- 
mendous channel  the  first  explorers  of  the  river,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  passed  adventurously  in  their  boats ;  the  danger  not  being 
from  the  rocks  but  from  the  great  surges  and  whirlpools.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  this  narrow 
channel  is  a  rapid  formed  by  two  rocky  islands ;  and  two  miles 
beyond  is  a  second  great  fall  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  twenty  feet 
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hig-h,  extending'  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The  river  is  ag-ain 
compressed  into  a  channel  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
worn  through  a  roug-h  bed  of  hard  black  rock,  along  which  it 
boils  and  roars  with  great  fury  for  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
This  is  called  the  Long  Narrows.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  features 
of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon,  as  mentioned  by  Irving  and  other 
American  writers ;  the  impression  left  on  our  minds,  from  all  we 
have  read  on  the  subject,  being  that  it  is  a  river  in  its  present 
condition  of  little  commercial  value  ;  and  how  many  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  would  be  required  to  provide  its  navigation  with 
artificial  side-locks  and  channels^  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
us  to  say. 

The  only  establishments  of  the  whites  are  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  posts  and  settlements,  and  the  missionary  stations  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  country  generally 
being  still  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Fort  Vancouver, 
the  company's  principal  depot,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  and 
beautiful  prairies.  The  fort  is  merely  a  stockade,  inclosing  the 
company's  building's,  surrounded  by  about  fifty  huts,  occupied 
by  the  mechanics  and  labourers,  with  their  Indian  wives  and 
slaves,  who  number  in  all  about  800  persons.  The  stations  of 
the  American  mission  board  are  Astoria  and  Clatsop,  both 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river — the  former  on  the  north 
and  the  latter  on  the  southern  shore.  Besides  these  there  are 
various  posts  scattered  over  the  interior ;  latterly  the  territory  has 
received  a  number  of  Anglo-American  settlers  from  the  states ; 
and  from  the  enterprising  character  of  that  people,  it  seems  not 
unlikely-  that  in  a  few  years,  in  s]3ite  of  every  obstacle,  it  will  be 
extensively  settled  upon  by  them. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  United  States  prefer  a  claim  to  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory,  while  Great 
Britain  disputes  this  title,  and  asserts  a  claim  to  at  least  joint 
occupancy,  a  right  of  navigating  the  Columbia,  and  of  forming 
settlements  and  trading  posts  in  the  countiy.  To  the  British, 
with  their  feeble  and  cumbrous  colonial  policy,  this  far  distant 
territory  can  never  be  anything  but  an  engine  of  trouble  and 
expense ;  or  at  best,  the  mere  resort  of  hunters  and  fur-traders, 
from  whose  feats  the  nation  at  large  can  derive  little  economical 
advantage.  Even  did  it  present  an  averag'e  field  for  emigration 
— which  is  rendered  more  than  dubious  by  the  character  both  of 
the  soil  and  climate — still,  considering  that  it  is  between  two  and 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  farthest  verge  of  Western 
Canada,  and  of  ver^'"  tedious  and  dangerous  access  by  sea,  it  can 
by  no  means  fonn  an  acquisition  of  peculiar  value  to  a  country 
whose  accessible  possessions  are  already  so  extensive.  Viewed 
in  whatever  light,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  British  and  United  States  governments  respecting 
the  Oregon  were  amicably  and  speedily  adjusted. 
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VOYAGE  AND  ARRIVAL.* 


X  the  ]-2tli  of  October  1844,  I 
tmLarked  with  a  young  friend 
( n  board  a  merchant -vessel  at 
Liverpool,  ]x>imd  for  IMadeira. 
iu  which  island,  for  the  sake  of 
its  delightful  climate,  it  was 
my  design  to  spend  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring  months.  The 
choice  of  our  vessel  was  far  from  foitimate.  The  promises  held 
forth  as  to  the  attention  which  would  be  paid  on  board  to  the 
comfort  of  passenii-ers  proved  fallacious.  Ever\-thing  was  con- 
ducted m  the  most  slovenly  mamier;  salt  meat  was  substituted 
for  fresh,  and  our  food  otherwise  was  of  the  plainest  and  most 
unsatisfactoiy  kind.  From  the  petty  discomforts  of  our  situa- 
tion, our  minds  were,  however,  turned  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
open  Atlantic,  which  met  our  eye  on  leaving  behind  us  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  I  had  previously  sailed  round  nearly  the  whole  of 
Britain,  and  had  often  been  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  was  famihar 
with  the  various  shades  of  a  greenish  hue,  from  the  palest  to  the 
deepest,  which  the  sea  assumes  within  soundings ;  but  I  had 
never  witnessed  till  now  the  beautiful  dark-blue  colour  assumed 
beyond  soundings  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  had  I  seen 
anytliing  at  all  approaching  in  grandeur  to  the  gigantic  biUows 
which  roll  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  opposite  the  Bny  of  Biscay. 


*  The  present  account  of  Madeira,  as  far  as  personal  narrative  and 
observations  are  concerned,  has  been  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr 
Duncan  Maclaren,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  is  respectfully 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  those  requiring  a  guide  to  this  charming  island. 
We  have  added  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Teueriffe. — Ed. 
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The  enormous  masmitude  and  force  of  the  waves,  by  which  our 
ship  was  tossed  hke  a  child's  toy,  impressed  me  more  powerfully 
than  I  had  ever  been  before  with  a  vivid  idea  of  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  man  and  the  almighty  power  of  his  Creator.  One 
Httle  incident  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  showing  the  progress 
and  advantages  of  science  and  ci^'ilisation,  united  with  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  commerce,  pleased  me  not  a  little.  The  only 
vessel  which  approached  us  near  enough  to  be  hailed  in  the 
course  of  our  voyage,  proved  to  be  a  schooner  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Barbary  states.  The  hoiu'  was  shortly  after  noon.  Our 
captain,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  showed  his  colours, 
and  also  a  black  board  ha^nng  the  longitude  chalked  on  it.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  a  seaman  with  a  flowing  Turkish  dress  of 
gay  colours  was  observed  climbing  the  rigging  of  the  Barbary 
ship  to  assist  in  hoisting  its  flag ;  and  another  showed  a  black 
board,  similar  to  ours,  over  the  side,  having  chalked  on  it  the 
longitude,  as  ascertained  by  them.  Their  figures  differed  from 
ours  only  by  a  sing'le  second,  or  less  than  one  mile.  The  fact  of 
two  ships  sailing  from  opposite  quai-ters  of  the  globe,  and  thus 
meeting'  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  with  so  little  difference  in 
their  reckoning,  atiorded  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  general  progress 
of  science  even  amongst  the  dark  children  of  Africa, 

After  a  voyage  of  fourteen  days,  we  came  in  sight  of  Madeira, 
which  appeared  like  a  huge  peaked  mass  rising  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  The  lirst  impression  "was  one  of  disappointment  at 
the  apparent  barrenness  of  the  mountain  mass,  an  impression, 
however,  which  wore  rif  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  land.  It 
was  late  on  Saturday  night  when  our  vessel  reached  its  anchor- 
age in  the  bay  of  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  situated 
on  its  southern  side.  Next  morning  I  got  on  deck,  nearly  two 
hours  before  sunrise,  to  watch  the  approach  of  day.  Never  can 
I  foro-et  the  effect  produced  by  the  rising  sun  shedding  its  first 
rays  on  the  city  of  Funchal.  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  sights 
I  ever  beheld.  The  city  is  built  on  an  amphitheatre  of  high 
hills,  having  numerous  ravines,  knolls,  and  other  irregularities 
of  surface,  with  verj  little  level  ground  at  the  base.  The  hills 
face  the  south,  and  nearly  surround  the  small  bay  in  front.  The 
beauty  of  the  scene  is  increased  by  the  verdure  interspersed 
among  the  houses,  and  extending  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
points,  while  the  picturesque  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  dark 
mountain  masses  in  the  background,  relieved  against  the  clear 
blue  sky. 

In  front,  near  the  beach,  are  some  conspicuous  structures,  the 
principal  being  the  governors  house,  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  eye  is  also  struck  by  the  Peak  jfort,  an  imposing- 
looking  fortress,  built  on  a  rocky  eminence  west  of  the  town, 
and  from  whose  battlements  the  flag  of  Portugal  is  observed  to 
be  flying.  The  houses  of  the  town  generally,  beginning  at 
the   shore,  are  closely  built  together,  forming  nan'ow  streets, 
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but  they  are  continued  upwards  in  a  much  more  £trag-g:lmo' 
manner,  to  the  heisrht  of  about  2000  feet,  where  the  resrion 
of  the  vine  terminates.  At  the  heieht  of  1800  feet  there  is 
a  handsome  parish  church  (the  Z^Iount),  which  forms  a  striking" 
object  in  the  picture.  The  houses  forming-  the  city  of  Funchal 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
hierher  districts,  which  are  very  small,  built  of  loose  dark 
stone  without  mortar,  thatched,  and  therefore  not  easily  seen 
from  a  distance)  are  nearly  all  plastered  on  the  outside,  and 
whitewashed ;  and,  from  the  absence  of  ail  smoke  and  dust, 
have  a  beautifully  clean  appearance.  Hence,  as  the  rays  of  the 
rising"  sun  lighted  up  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  scattered  as 
they  were  in  many  instances  on  conspicuous  eminences,  the 
effect  was  almost  magical.  No  description  could  do  it  justice. 
The  scene  appeared  more  like  a  creation  of  fancy  than  a  matter 
of  reality. 

On  the  arrival  of  vessels,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  be  visited  by 
officers  charged  with  guarding  the  public  health  against  infection, 
and  also  by  officers  of  the  customhouse.  In  our  case  there  was 
no  disease  on  board,  and  we  were  accordingly  permitted  to  land 
without  any  delay.  Being  prepared,  as  early  as  eight  ox-lock,  for 
going  on  shore,  the  customhouse  officers  gave  me  and  my  young 
companion  a  passage  in  their  boat.  The  mode  of  landing  was 
novel  and  startling.  As  the  boat  approached  the  beach,  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  exceedingly  steep,  and  that  a  very  heavy 
surf  was  breaking  on  it.  One  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
customhouse,  who  spoke  good  English,  remarked  that  accident-s 
often  happened  in  landing ;  and  I  felt  assured  that  we  could  not 
escape  being  pretty  well  drenched,  although  I  had  no  fear  of  any 
serious  accident.  As  our  well-manned  boat  approached  the 
breakers,  the  rowers  turned  its  stern  towards  the  shore,  and  kept 
balancing  it  ^vith  their  oars  for  some  time,  to  prevent  its  being 
driven  to  the  land  before  their  preparations  were  completed.  At 
length,  after  calling  to  other  men,  stationed  on  the  shore,  to  be 
ready  to  assist,  they  dexterously  placed  the  boat  on  the  crest  of 
a  large  advancing  wave,  and,  guided  by  their  oars,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  it  was  safely  dashed  on  the  beach  of  shingle, 
stern  foremost.  A  rope  was  at  the  same  instant  thrown  to  the 
men  on  shore,  who,  as  the  second  wave  approached,  gave  it  a 
pull,  which  placed  the  boat,  with  its  passengers  and  crew,  on 
dry  land.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  walk  out  without  getting 
even  our  shoes  wet.  Nothing"  could  exceed  the  dexterity  of  the 
men  employed  in  these  operations.  A  pier  has  been  for  some 
time  building,  and  when  completed  (if  that  shall  ever  be  the  case, 
which  seems  doubtful,  for  part  of  the  erection  has  already  been 
w-ashed  away),  the  occupation  of  the  boatmen  will  be  less  hazard- 
ous, and  the  island  rendered  more  accessible. 

On  the  following  day  our  h'.ggage  was  landed,  and  removed  to 
the  customhouse  for  examination ;  but  this  was  only  a  matter  of 
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form.  When  about  to  unlock  my  trunks,  the  principal  officer 
inquired,  in  En<?;lish,  whether  they  contained  anything-  else  than 
our  wearing"  apparel,  and  on  my  answering-  in  the  neg-ative,  he 
very  politely  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  open  them ;  and  thus  they 
were  passed  without  giving-  nie  any  trouble. 

Our  iirst  residence  was  at  the  hotel,  whence  we  removed  after  a 
few  days  to  a  boarding"-house,  and  were  now  located  in  the  island. 
Before*  describing-  our  mode  of  life  in  this  ag-reeable  place,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  respecting-  the  history  and  g-eneral  character 
of  Madeira. 

HISTORY  AND  SCENEnV  OF  MADEIRA. 

Madeira,  which  lies  about  300  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  voyager  in  1419,  and 
called  by  him  Madeira,  or  the  Wood,  on  account  of  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  large  trees,  which  have  since  almost  disap- 
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peared.  Attached  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  it  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  country,  been  settled  by  Portuguese,  and  received 
their  language,  laws,  and  institutions.  The  political  position  of 
Madeira  is  an  improvement  on  the  colonial  system.  The  island 
is  not  reckoned  a  colony,  but  an  integral  province  of  Portugal. 
Locally,  however,  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  governor ;  and  has 
judicial  tribunals,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  Lisbon.  The  religion  universally  professed  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  practically,  no  other,  as  respects  natives,  is 
tolerated.  The  native  inhabitants  who  adopt  Protestant  opinions 
are  imprisoned  and  otherwise  persecuted.  Cue  grand  means  of 
oppression  is  the  refusal  of  burial  in  the  churchyards  to  those 
who  die  out  of  the  pale  of  this  communion.  I  saw  the  body  of  a 
man  buried  in  a  hole  dug*  in  a  paved  public  street,  by  order  of 
the  authorities,  as  a  mark  of  indignity,  because  of  his  being 
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suspected  of  entertaining-  Protestant  opinions.  When  I  rode  up 
to  the  place  to  watch  the  proceeding's,  the  officer  in  charge  seemed 
much  ashamed  of  his  position.  Except  my  companion  and  a 
few  poor  Portuguese,  there  were  no  other  persons  present.  Next 
day  the  hole  was  paved  over  like  the  rest  of  the  street,  so  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  the  interment.  The  priests  had,  it  seems,  refused 
sepulture  in  a  public  burying-ground.  A  bishop  deputed  from 
Portug-al  is  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  in  ^Madeira. 

In  its  greatest  length,  the  island  is  45  miles,  and  15  in  its  great- 
est breadth;  the  circumference  being  about  100  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1836,  was  11-3,848,  on  which 
number,  from  various  causes,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  any  in- 
crease. Madeira  is,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  an  entire  igneous 
mass.  It  had  been  projected  upwards  by  volcanic  agency  at  a 
remote  period,  and  geologically  consists  of  basalts,  conglomerates, 
lavaof  various  eras,  and  layers  of  scorife,  the  whole  presenting* 
the  external  appearance  of  a  range  or  mass  of  mountains  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea.  In  the  central  part  of  the  island,  the 
mountains  rise  to  their  greatest  height ;  Pico  Ruivo,  the  loftiest 
of  the  peaks,  being  6164  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
great  mountain  ridge  which  runs  along  the  island  from  east  to 
west,  is  everywhere  deeply  cut  up  bj^  ravines,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  branch  ridg-es  running  down  towards 
the  coast,  and  terminating-  generally  in  precipitous  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  sea.  There  is  no  such  thing*  as  a  level  space  for  a 
pathway  round  or  across  the  island.  The  valleys  are  only  the 
bottoms  of  ravines,  and  are  nowhere  flat.  The  only  ground  of 
any  extent  in  the  whole  island  which  is  nearly  level,  is  two 
upland  tracts  of  table-land,  forming  the  mountain  ridge  from 
which  the  high  peaks  project :  the  largest,  called  the  Paul  de 
Serra,  is  situated  in  the  Avestern  division,  the  other,  called  the 
Serra,  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  island.  Being  consider- 
ably above  the  point  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  often  enveloped 
with  mists,  these  plains  are  wild  and  uncultivated,  and,  like  the 
moors  of  our  northern  climes,  are  covered  with  heath,  mosses,  and 
shrubs.  On  the  loftiest  of  the  central  peaks  overhanging-  these 
plains,  snow  is  occasionally  seen  for  a  t'tw  days  in  winter ;  but 
never  descends  lower  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  Madeira  consists  in  its  extremely 
abrupt  and  richly-clothed  ravines,  and  beetling*  knolls  and  crags. 
It  is  rugged,  grand,  and  in  many  places  rich  in  vegetation, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  poets.  There  is  likewise  some  variety  in 
the  aspect  of  the  island.  The  north  side,  on  which  are  the 
villages  of  St  Vincente  and  St  Anna,  is  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous ;  on  the  south  side,  the  land  is  more  sloping,  and,^ 
facing  the  sun,  its  vegetation  is  more  bland  and  charming.  It 
is  customary  for  those  who  remain  some  time  in  the  island  to- 
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visit  the  northern  side,  generally  g-oing-  by  way  of  St  Vincente, 
and  returning  by  St  Anna,  by  which  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
may  be  seen  in  a  tour  of  three  days'"  duration ;  this,  like  all  other 
journeys,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  being 
performed  on  horseback. 

Setting  out  from  Funchai  on  this  interesting  trip,  the  road 
lies  to  the  north-west,  and  commands  in  many  places  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  At  first,  the  country  through  which  we  pass  is 
cultivated,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops ;  the  vine  and  corn 
are  seen  to  ])e  the  principal  produce,  with  occasionally  gardens 
of  fruit  and  veg'etables  for  the  supply  of  the  cit}'.  On  ascending 
from  the  lower  grounds,  the  roads  in  many  places  become 
alarmingly  steep,  and  apparently  dangerous,  from  the  great 
depth  of  the  ravines,  near  the  upper  edg*es  of  which  they  are 
formed,  without  parapets,  and  so  narrow  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
only  one  horse  at  a  time.  Besides  being  steep,  the  roads  are 
frequently  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  Portions  of  them  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  ditches  filled  with  large  stones  loosely 
tumbled  into  them  at  hazard ;  and  yet  over  these  stones,  and 
the  rugged  rocks  in  our  path,  the  horses  tread  with  astonishing- 
confidence  and  security,  and  verj'  few  accidents  of  a  serious 
kind  occur.  At  the  steepest  places,  the  attendants  u.sually  strike 
the  horses  behind,  so  as  to  make  them  start  off  at  a  rapid  trot, 
and  then  they  seize  hold  of  the  tail,  by  which  they  are  dragged 
up  the  acclivity. 

Leaving  the  coast,  the  path  takes  an  inward  direction  across 
mountains,  and  sometimes  through  plantations  of  chestnut  and 
other  trees,  till  it  passes  the  quinta  or  villa  of  Mr  Veitch,  at  one 
time  the  British  consul  of  Madeira,  and  now  resident  at  this 
lofty  and  airv  spot.  Shortly  after  we  come  to  the  Curral.  This 
is  incomparably  the  grandest  thing'  in  Madeira.  Ascending  the 
brov"  of  a  hill  by  a  foot-path,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice  of  great  height,  to  all  appearance  the  wall  of  a  vast 
ravine  or  hollow,  which  had  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  One 
side  of  the  crater  having  given  way,  the  bowl  is  not  entirely 
complete,  and  various  parts  have  been  so  dislocated  and  rent,  as 
to  cause  a  general  irregularity  of  surface.  A  rivulet  now  winds 
along-  the  "I'ocky  bottom  to  the  sea ;  but  this  is  not  seen  from 
the  top.  The  Curral  is  a  wild  and  tumultuous  scene  of  rocks 
and  trees,  overshadowing  the  vast  g'ulf  beneath.  The  trees  and 
shrubs,  generally  evergreens,  are  so  far  scattered,  that,  in  look- 
ing down  into  the  gloomy  shade,  we  here  and  there  get  a 
glimpse,  far  beyond,  of  lighter  and  softer  scenery,  even  down 
to  the  cottages  and  gardens  and  vineyards  by  the  stream  in 
the  valley,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  below.  From  the  top 
of  the  precipice  there  is  a  zig-zag  pathway  to  the  bottom,  but 
as  it  can  neither  be  descended  nor  ascended  with  safety  or 
pleasure,  a  passage  by  it  should  not  be  attempted. 

Proceeding  onwards,  after  viewing  the  Curral,  an  eminence  is 
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crossed,  affording:  a  prospect  of  the  Serra  dMgoa,  a  ridg-e  -witli 
very  deep  and  tliicklv-wooded  ravines  descending:  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  its  sides,  and  having-  a  singularly  picturesque 
appearance.  Thence  the  road  winds  round  the  Pico  Grande,  over 
a  heathy  mountain  district,  eveiy  turn  presenting  new  and  diver- 
sified combinations  of  scenery.  AVe  have  now  crossed  the  central 
ridg-e  of  the  island,  and  descend,  amidst  plantations,  to  the  lovely 
valley  of  St  Yincente.  In  some  places  the  valley  is  much  con- 
ti'acted,  and,  at  its  outlet,  only  a  narrow  pass  is  left  for  the  escape 
of  the  river.  In  a  more  open  space,  formed  by  the  recession  of 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  near  the  sea-cliffs  which  form  the 
outlet  of  the  valley,  is  situated  the  parish  church  and  part  of  the 
village  of  St  Vincente.  The  road  down  the  valley  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  or  of  water-courses  derived  fi*om  it,  through  a 
most  charming  district  of  vineyard,  g-arden,  and  orchard  ground. 
The  banana,  the  cactus,  and  other  plants  of  the  south,  are  no 
Ion  O'er  common,  but  the  orange  and  the  citron  still  flourish.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  flax  is  grown,  from  which  the  coarse 
cloth  of  the  island  is  manufactured.  The  gardens  present  some 
variety  of  culture  and  produce,  both  as  to  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  road,  as  it  rims  through  the  orchard  grounds,  is  over- 
canopied  by  the  foliage  of  the  vines,  which  cross  and  interlace 
in  every  direction  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  lofty  trees,  around 
which  they  are  trained,  forming-  lines  of  natural  arbour-work  to 
shade  and'  shelter  from  the  sun ;  while,  through  breaks  in  the 
foliage,  are  seen  g'limpses  of  the  bright  blue  sky,  or  the  dark 
rugged  outlines  of  the  mountains  by  which  the  valley  is 
bounded. 

The  ride  from  Fuuchal  to  St  Yincente  occupies  eight  hours,  and 
is  therefore  sufficient  for  one  day.  Resting,  therefore,  at  St  Yin- 
cente for  the  night,  tourists  on  this  excursion  proceed  next  day  to 
St  Anna ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  northern  shore  are  seen.  The  road  runs  sometimes 
through  the  narrow  beach  between  the  rocks  and  the  sea,  which 
is  partly  cultivated  gTound ;  sometimes  it  is  carried  across  the 
high  ground  above ;  and  in  one  place  it  goes,  by  a  cut,  along" 
the  face  of  the  precipitous  overhanging  sea-cHffs.  The  gorge  of 
St  George,  through  which  the  road  passes,  is  magnificent.  In 
approaching  St  Anna,  the  path  lies  through  a  country  more 
open  and  cultivated,  although  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  house  where  travellers  find  accommodation  is 
situated  in  a  district  of  extreme  loveliness.  The  plantations, 
gardens,  and  vineyards,  are  singularly  beautiful.  Tourists  who 
have  time  to  spare,  stop  several  days  at  St  Anna;  and  those  who 
do  not  fear  the  fatigue,  ascend  fi-om  hence  to  the  summit  of  the 
Pico  Ruivo,  from  which  most  extensive  and  varied  prospects  are 
obtained.  In  crossing  the  island  from  St  Anna  to  Funchal, 
there  are  also  some  fiiie  scenes  both  of  mountain  and  valley. 
An  abyss  like  the  Curral,  called  the  Meya  Metade,  is  passed 
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on  the  way,  and  exhibits  a  combination  of  rock  and  ravine, 
forest  and  cascade,  ravishing  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  lover  of 
natural  scenery. 

Besides  the  points  of  interest  revealed,  in  the  tour  of  the  island, 
by  St  Yincente  and  St  Anna,  there  are  others  scarcely  less  worthy 
of  notice.  a\  hich  are  the  objects  of  special  excursions  from  Funchal. 
One  of  the  most  favoured  is  that  to  Cape  Girnm,  nine  miles  from 
the  city.  This  cape,  which  is  a  clitFoverhang-ing*  the  sea,  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  descends  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  a  clear  precipice  of  nearly  1800  feet,  and  it  can  be  vie«'ed 
neither  from  a  boat  below  nor  from  the  land  above  without  a 
feeling"  of  awe,  approaching"  almost  to  terror. 

Another  favourite  ride,  with  magnificent  scenery,  is  to  the 
Portella,  which  occupies  about  ten  hours  in  going  and  returning. 
The  district  of  Faj-al,  ]Machico,  and  the  fossil  beds  at  Canical, 
are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

THE  INHABITANTS. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  ^Madeira  was  uninhabited,  and 
those  now  called  natives  are  merely  the  descendants  of  the  old 
settlers.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  though  the  majority  of  them  un- 
questionably are  of  Portuguese  lineage.  The  commercial  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Funchal,  and  the  number  of  Enghsh  and  other 
residents  there,  have  made  the  manners  of  the  citizens  little  diife- 
rent  from  the  European  ;  and  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  spectacles 
raid  festivals,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  island 
pours  into  the  capital,  that  the  true  natives  of  Madeira  are  best 
seen  by  those  visitinir  tiie  port.  At  such  times  there  may  be  seen 
the  peasantry,  a  tall,  well-built  race  of  men,  with  complexions 
almost  approaching  to  copper,  dressed  in  loose  wliite  linen  breeches 
or  "  quakes,"  made  very  wide,  with  boots  of  butf-coloured  leather 
— but  very  often  they  are  satisfied  with  a  boot  on  one  leg  and  a 
shoe  on  the  other ;  a  coarse  white  shirt,  open  at  the  neck,  dis- 
playing their  sun-burnt  breasts  ;  a  '•  carapuca,"  or  small  cap, 
resembling  an  inverted  funnel,  just  covering  the  top  of  a  black 
bushy  head;  and  a  short  blue  jacket,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  silver  buttons,  constitute  the  remainder  of  their  di'ess, 
except  in  winter,  when  some  classes  occasionally  wear  long 
cloaks  in  addition,  which,  if  it  do  not  rain,  are  carelessly  thrown 
over  their  shoulders. 

The  dress  of  the  female  peasants  is  not  inelegant.  It  consists 
of  blue  petticoats  mixed  ^^'ith  red,  or  other  bright  colours  ;  a  short 
jacket,  frequently  of  red  or  light-blue,  and  closely  fitted  to  the 
shape :  a  short  red  cape  or  tippet ;  and  a  blue  pointed  cap  or 
"carapuca,*'  with  gold  or  silver  ornaments  in  the  ears  and  hair. 
Some  of  the  young  women  may  be  called  handsome  ;  but  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  hard,  yet  not  disagreeable  features.  They 
have  high  cheek-bones  and  dark  complexions ;  their  bodies  are, 
however,  well  proportioned,  and  their  eyes  are  lively,  large,  and 
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black.  Tlie  women  of  Madeira  are  condemned  to  severe  labour: 
whilst  the  males  are  eng-ag-ed  in  the  vineyards,  it  is  the  duty  of 
The  females  to  procure  fuel  in  the  mountains,  and  carry  loads  of 
it  to  the  city  to  dispose  of  for  their  subsistence,  besides  other 
household  toils.  The  food  of  the  rural  population  g-enerally  con- 
sists of  yams,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  bread,  and  tish — little  flesh 
being-  consumed  by  them.  Their  common  drink  is  a  kind  of  poor 
wine,  little  better  than  small  beer ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  liquor 
used — extracted  from  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grapes  after 
they  have  passed  throug'h  the  wine-press  —  which,  when  fer- 
mented, acquires  some  deg-ree  of  tartness,  but  will  not  keep. 

It  will  amuse  visitors,  on  their  arrival  in  Funchal,  to  g-o  out 
into  the  hig-hways  and  meet  bands  of  these  country-folks  coming- 
to  market,  or  returning-,  with  loads  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fowls, 
lire\^"ood,  or  other  articles.  Ligrht-heavted,  like  the  natives  of 
southern  Eui'ope,  they  are  fond  of  music,  instrumental  and  vocal ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  these  bands  are  frequently  attended 
by  a  g-uitor-playpr,  who  is  performing-  an  air  which  he  accom- 
panies with  his  Voice,  the  whole  gToup  joining-  in  the  chorus. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  natives  g-enerally  are  an  orderly 
and  industrious  race  of  ]ieople,  with  kindly  dispositions,  superior 
in  many  respects  to  the  Portug-uese  of  the  mother  country.  They 
only  require  to  be  instructed  and  well  g-overned,  in  order  to 
assume  a  much  hig-her  tone  of  civilisation.  That  they  are  soli- 
citous to  leani  to  read,  and  acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  thing:s,  s]'iritual  and  temjioral,  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. Unfortunately,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Portugal, 
though  theoretically  free  and  liberal,  are,  in  their  practical  ad- 
ministration, opposed  to  mental  enlightenment;  and  popular  igno- 
rance will  in  all  nrobabilitv  continue  to  reign  for  manv  rears  to 
come  among  the  3Iadeiranese. 

PRODUCE WIXES. 

Madeira  is  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  those  of  northern 
climes  as  well  as  of  the  tropics.  It  yields  all  that  England  does, 
and  much  more.  Its  fruits  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Grapes,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  orang-es,  lemons, 
chestnuts,  pomegranates,  and  f^^s,  are  the  principal.  Com, 
arrowroot,  yams,  potatoes,  the  sug-ar-cane,  and  cotfee  plant,  are 
cultivated  in  the  open  grounds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yams  and  potatoes,  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  the  waste 
grounds  of  the  island,  and  in  cool  situations,  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  and  bilberries,  grow  in  great  quantities ;  and 
many  of  them  without  culture. 

The  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are  numerous.  The  pine,  too, 
is  generally  encourag-ed  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  gi-ows  to  a 
size  sufficiently  large  for  domestic  purposes.  A  tree  of  the  laurel 
tribe  is  found  in  the  cooler  places  of  the  island,  and  is  termed 
the  vinhatigo.  It  measures  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  circumference, 
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and  its  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  resembling  maliog-any.  The 
til  is  another  everg-reen  which  is  very  abundant.  The  wood  of  it 
is  darker  than  the  '•'  Madeira  mahogany,"  and  makes  beautiful 
articles  of  furniture.  Tiie  heath,  v»-hich  in  the  bleak  climate 
of  England  is  only  a  small  shrub,  becomes,  in  the  mountains 
of  Madeira,  quite  a  tree.  I  measured  one  of  these  arborescent 
heaths,  on  the  road  to  St  Vinceute,  the  strni  of  vv-hich  was  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  two  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  there  were  thousands,  apparently  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  growing  in  the  same  district.  At  the  Pil- 
grim's house  I  saw  several  v/hich  I  could  not  clasp  round  with 
both  arms  extended.  The  jialm  occasionally  grows  to  a  gTeat 
height ;  it  flowers,  but  the  fruit  scarcely  ever  arrives  at  per- 
fection, nor  do  the  seeds  vegetate.  A  few  cinnamon  trees  are 
found  in  gardens.  The  coiFee  plant  is  cultivated,  and  v.'ith  such 
success,  as  to  show  that  it  only  requires  a  g'eneral  introduction 
to  be  rendered  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  island.  The  quality 
of  the  coffee  is  excellent.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the  number 
of  flov\'ering'  trees  which  ^Madeira  produces,  its  real  flowers  are 
numerous,  beautiful,  and  varied.  Plants,  nursed  carefully  in  our 
British  greenhouses,  are  to  be  found  growing  in  the  open  fields 
and  the  very  hedg'es  are  frequently  composed  of  geraniums 
myrtles,  fuchsias,  hydrang-eas,  and  roses  continually  in  bloom 
The  cactus  tribe  thrives  remarkably  well. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  princijDal  natural  productions 
of  the  island,  the  reader  will  see  that  it  would  not  be  going'  too 
far  to  assert  that  iMa-leira  mig-ht  be  made,  in  truth,  the  garden 
of  the  world,  from  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  and  the  astonishing' 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  for  not  only  the  choicest  products  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  European  fruits,  and  even  those  from 
the  more  northern  regions,  grow  in  the  island  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation,  which, 
however,  is  seldom  the  case.  Three  successive  crops  of  potatoes 
are  frequently  produced  on  the  same  ground  in  one  year. 

The  principal  animals  in  'Madeira  are  rabbits,  ferrets,  canaries, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  red-legged  partridg'es,  and  quails.  The  coast 
supplies  plenty  of  fish  of  excellent  quality,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants bu\'  salt  fish  from  other  countries.  They  have  ducks,  turkeys, 
and  domestic  fowls  of  excellent  kinds;  but  the  sheep  and  goats  of 
the  island  are  botli  few  in  number  and  of  an  inferior  order.  Oxen 
are  numerous,  and  of  g'ood  breeds. 

AVine  may  be  called  the  staple  produce  of  Madeira,  the  total 
quantity  jirepared  being  about  15,000  pipes.  The  vine  has  long 
formed  an  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  the  chief  means  of 
subsistence  of  many  families.  A  large  pro] -ortion  of  all  the  wine 
exported  from  the  island  is  that  known  in  Britain  as  "Madeira" 
(a  strong  and  peculiarly  flavoured  white  wine),  but  Malmsey,  Bual, 
Sercial,  and  other  kinds,  are  also  exported  in  smaller  quantities. 
Particular   situations    are  famous   for    certain    kinds   of  wine. 
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Generally  speaking",  where  there  is  a  southern  exposure,  with  a 
high  background  to  shelter  the  vines  from  the  northern  blast, 
and,  as  it  were,  concentrate  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  culti- 
vated plots,  the  best  wine  is  produced.  For  example,  on  the 
nan'ow  sea  beach,  in  front  of  the  huge  cliffs  beyond  Cape  Giram, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1800  feet,  facing  the 
south,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  some  of  the  best  Malmsey 
wine  in  the  island  is  jjroduced.  I  landed  there  from  a  boat  to 
look  at  the  different  cultivated  spots,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
the  vines  and  other  fruit  trees  g-rowing*,  in  appearance,  among* 
the  dry  loose  shingle  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  almost  without 
any  earth  mixed  with  it ;  but  provision  had  been  made  for 
catching  the  rills  of  water  Avhich  run  down  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
and  spreading-  them  all  over  the  cultivated  spots,  bj-  means 
of  small  conduits.  With  the  direct  rays  of  a  powerful  sun  on 
those  vineyards,  and  the  radiated  and  reflected  heat  from  the 
cliffs,  the  temperature  was  very  high,  and  the  vegetation  pro- 
portionally early  and  luxuriant.  I  was  presented  when  there, 
early  in  April,  with  peaches  and  figs  from  the  trees  nearly  quite 
ripe,  although  these  fruits  were  scarcely  formed  in  many  situations 
regarded  as  favourable  around  Funchal.  In  numerous  little 
sheltered  ravines  with  a  southern  exposure,  near  Cama  de  Lobos, 
in  the  district  around  Campanario,  and  also  in  the  direction  of 
the  Brazen  Head,  I  have  observed  similar  results  of  early  and 
luxuriant  veg'etation,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Cape 
Giram ;  and  all  these  districts,  as  vrell  as  those  surrounding* 
Funchal,  are  celebrated  for  the  good  quality  of  their  wines. 

In  all  the  best  situations,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  ridge  which  runs  along*  tlie  island  from 
east  to  west,  the  vine  is  cultivated  by  being  trained  upon  trellises. 
These  are  composed  of  a  network  formed  of  canes,  with  the 
meshes  about  two  feet  square,  and  placed  from  three  to  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  They  are  supported  partly  by  the  trunks  of 
older  vines,  and  ])artly  by  wooden  and  stone  props,  according*  to 
the  situation.  In  looking  down  on  them  from  a  considerable 
height,  before  the  vine-leaves  cover  the  trellises,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  vineyards  were  all  covered  with  a  fisherman's  net 
of  immense  size,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  birds  from 
something  peculiarly  valuable  which  had  been  sov/n  underneath. 
But  at  a  later  period,  when  the  leaf  is  fully  out,  the  appearance 
of  any  network  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  There  is  then 
seen  only  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green  spread  over  the  surface  in 
all  directions.  When  the  fruit  is  growing,  the  appearance  is  still 
more  rich  and  cliarming*. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where  we  spent  a  week  riding 
over  its  truly  magnificent  scenery,  the  vines  are  trained  to  climb 
up  other  trees,  like  huge  boa-constrictors.  The  climate  being 
about  ten  degrees  colder  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side, 
and  much  more  humid,  the  vine-growers  say  that  when  they 
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attempt  to  raise  the  vines  on  trellises,  the  grapes  decaj-,  from 
the  redundant  moisture  and  deficient  heat ;  hut  that  when  they 
are  trained  round  tall  trees,  the  air  circulates  freely  around 
them,  and  preserves  the  fruit  in  a  healthy  state.  The  trees  g-ene- 
rally  preferred  for  this  purjjose  are  chestnuts,  with  which  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  planted  in  reg-ular  rows,  perhaps  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  each  tree  has  a  vine  cling-ing-  round  it  for 
support.  The  crop  of  chestnuts  is  considered  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  crop  of  g-rapes,  serving*  as  it  does  for  food  to  the  peasantry. 
Orano-e  and  other  trees  are  likewise  used  for  supporting-  vines, 
but  they  are  not  nearly  so  common.  When  used,  their  branches 
are  lopped  away  every  spring-  to  a  g-reat  extent,  to  allow  the  sun 
and  air  to  g-et  to  the  grapes. 

In  INIadeira  the  sj'stem  of  irrig-ation  is  very  perfect,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  essential  to  the  proper  g-rowth  of  the 
vine.  Unless  for  the  rills  of  water  conducted  at  different  levels 
and  in  all  directions  over  thf  face  of  the  steeps,  the  vines  would  be 
scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandman perish. 

A  tenth  of  the  wine  produced  in  3Iadeira  belong's  by  rig-ht  to 
grovernment,  and  this  quantity  is  sold  yearly  by  public  competi- 
tion ;  and  the  prices  so  obtained  being-  published,  reg-ulate,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  prices  between  buyers  and  sellers  all 
over  the  island.  The  price,  according-  to  quality,  varies  from  half 
a  dollar,  or  2s.  Id.,  to  three  and  a  half  dollars,  or  14s.  7d.  per 
barrel.  A  higrh  avera^re  price  is  10s.  5d.  per  barrel.  This  is  for 
the  mvst  or  juice  of  the  g-rape  in  its  orig-inal  state.  A  pipe 
of  wine  contains  about  eleven  and  a  half  barrels;  but  it  re- 
quires nearly  fourteen  barrels  of  the  must,  after  allowing  for 
the  waste,  to  make  a  pipe  of  wine  properly  purified.  The 
■orig-inal  averag-e  cost  then  of  what  may  be  called  the  raw 
ma'terial  of  a  pipe  of  really  fine  wine,  is  fourteen  times  10s.  5d., 
or  £7,  5s.  lOd.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  expense  of 
transporting-  it  in  g-oat- skins,  on  men's  shoulders,  from  the 
place  of  g-rowth  to  Funchal,  the  labour  and  expense  of  purify- 
ing- it,  warehouse  rent,  and  interest  of  capital,  the  brandy  (of 
nanve  produce,  costing  about  3s.  a  g-allon)  put  into  it,  and  £-2 
for  the  expense  of  the  cask,  tog-ether  with  other  incidental  ex- 
penses. By  means  of  keeping-  the  wine  in  what  are  called 
'"Stoves,"  or  apartments  constantly  heated  to  from  100  to  1'20 
degrees,  for  three  months,  which  costs  20s,  per  pipe,  the  appear- 
ance of  age  is  acquired,  and  it  is  then  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
Russia  and  certain  other  markets ;  but  I  believe  there  is  com- 
paratively little  of  this  forced  description  sent  to  Britain.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  allowed  to  attain  a  natural  age  of  a  few 
years.  The  price  charged  by  the  wine  merchants  in  Funchal  for 
really  fine  wine  for  the  British  market,  is  about  £50  per  pipe  ; 
which,  when  bottled  at  home,  with  dutv  and  all  expenses  added, 
is  equal  to  about  43s.  per  dozen,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman 
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who  has  bottled  it  in  the  north  of  England  for  many  rears.  At 
£50  per  pipe,  there  would  be  a  larg-e  protit,  were  the  business  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale,  which  is  not  the  case  :  the  trade  is 
in  too  many  hands  to  be  a  source  of  much  wealth  to  any  indi- 
vidual wine  merchant.  Latterly,  the  export  of  wines  from  the 
island  has  been  declining-.  In  1844,  the  quantitj^  sent  to  Great 
Britain  was  1740  pipes ;  to  the  West  Indies,  9-22  ;  East  Indies, 
490;  United  States,  48 ;  Russia,  977;  Hamburgh,  1175;  and  to 
all  other  countries,  834 — total,  6186  pipes,  a  decline  of  about  2000 
pipes  since  1839.  The  decline  has  chiefly  taken  place  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  which  decreased  from  3037  pipes  in 
1839,  to  48  pipes  in  1844.  This  arises  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  prog-ress  of  temperance  principles,  but  also  from  the 
more  g-eneral  use  of  sherry  wine  as  a  substitute.  A  recent  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  in  America,  to  eigrhtpence  -pev  g-allon,  has,  witliin 
the  last  few  months,  g-iven  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade.  The 
quantity  sent  to  Hamburg-h  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
from  186  pipes  in  1840,  to  1175  pipes  in  1844.  The  cause  of 
this  chana-e  is  not  a  little  curious.  Sending  wine  to  Hamburs'h 
must  appear  very  like  sending  coals  to  Newcastle ;  but  there  is 
always  a  good  reason  for  every  commercial  transaction,  if  we  can 
only  find  it  out.  The  Madeira  wine  exported  to  Hamburgh  is, 
generally  speaking",  a  low-priced,  poor,  sourish  wine,  grown  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island,  and  other  comparatively  cold  and 
unfavourable  situations,  where  the  g-rapes  never  ripen  fully.  It 
costs  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  pipe  of  about  one  hundred 
gallons  on  ship-board,  or  less  than  fourpence  per  bottle  ;  and  after 
being  landed  in  Hamburgh,  it  is  all  re-shipped  to  Britain,  mixed 
up  with  the  German  wine,  at  an  enormous  profit,  under  the  name 
of  Hock.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  which  I  have  from  various  quarters  of  unquestionable 
authority. 

AGRICULTURE — PROGRESS  IX  THE  ARTS. 

The  husbandry  of  the  island  is  in  an  extremely  backward  con- 
dition. The  ground  for  the  most  part  is  dug  by  an  instrument 
called  the  "  enxada,*'  which  in  shape  is  between  a  light  pick-axe 
and  a  hoe.  Ploughs  drawn  by  oxen  are  used  in  a  few  situations  ; 
but  they  are  of  the  clumsiest  construction,  being  little  else  than  a 
crooked  stick  with  a  piece  of  iron  attached,  which  scratches  the 
ground  without  turning  over  the  earth.  The  cultivators  likewise 
employ  harrows  equally  primitive  in  their  character.  The 
thrashing  and  winnowing  are  conducted  in  the  most  primitive 
manner.  On  thrashing-floors,  constructed  on  the  top  of  small 
knolls  in  each  parish  or  district,  the  corn  is  trod  out  by  oxen ; 
and  the  Scripture  injunction,  not  to  muzzle  the  animals  so  em- 
ploj'ed,  is  scrupulously  observed.  The  winnowing-  is  performed 
by  throwing  up  the  grain  against  the  wind  in  these  out-door 
situations.     In  some  of  the  remoter  districts,  corn  is  eri'ound  by 
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•u-omen  ''  2Tinding'  at  the  mill/'  in  the  old  Jewish  fashion ;  the 
mill  consi"stin2'  of  flat  circular  stones  placed  horizontally,  one 
beino-  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  other.  The  upper  stone  is 
rapidlv  turned  round  by  the  women,  and  thus  the  corn  between 
them  is  sTound.  I  frequently  saw  this  instniment  in  my  rides 
over  the  island. 

The  field  operations  of  the  ]Madeiranese,  backward  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  These  relations  are  uniform,  being-  fixed  by  law ;  and 
they  are  so  equitable  in  principle,  that,  with  certain  modifications, 
they  mig-ht  be  adopted  in  Britain  and  Ireland  with  g-reat  advan- 
tage to  the  tenantry.  The  leading:  feature  of  the  system  is,  that 
whenever  the  landowner  wishes  the  tenant  to  quit,  he  must  pay 
him  the  full  value  of  all  the  improvements,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  have  been  made  on  his  land.  And  there  can  be  no  litiga- 
tion about  the  value  of  these,  from  the  admirable  system  of  hav- 
inof  public  valuators  appointed  by  the  authorities,  not  for  each 
separate  case  as  it  occurs,  but  for  all  the  cases  that  may  occur 
during-  the  period  of  their  holding"  office.  They  are  thus  persons 
somewhat  similar  to  the  deacons  of  the  incorporated  trades  in  the 
Scotch  burghs  in  former  times,  to  whom  disputes  about  their 
respective  callings  were  frequently  referred.  In  3Iadeira,  the  sys- 
tem is,  however,  much  better,  because  the  value  must  in  all  cases 
be  fixed  by  these  public  valuators,  some  of  whom  are  competent 
judges  of  everything-  that  can  require  to  be  valued ;  and  their 
decision  is  final.  The-^'  walk  over  the  g-round  and  measure  the 
extent  of  drains  or  w.iter-courses,  of  the  terrace  and  other  walls, 
and  of  any  buildings  that  may  have  been  erected  :  they  likewise 
count  the  number  of  trees  which  have  been  planted,  and  for  every 
tree,  and  every  yard  of  drains  or  walls,  or  other  improvements, 
they  have  a  fixed  scale  of  prices  which  they  apply ;  and  thus  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  before  he  can  remove  a  tenant, 
becomes  a  simple  rule-of-three  question.  The  consequence  is  an 
advantageous  '•  fixity  of  tenure :'""  tenants  are  scarcely  ever  removed, 
because  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  remove  them. 
But  a  tenant  cannot  throw  up  his  land,  and  say  to  the  owner, 
"  Give  me  the  value  of  my  improvements."  The  law  requires 
him  to  find  another  tenant  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  landlord : 
and  if  three  are  offered,  one  must  be  accepted.  The  outgoing"  and 
incoming  tenant  in  such  cases  arrange  between  themselves  as  to 
the  value  to  be  paid  for  the  improvements ;  and  the  sum  paid  at 
the  present  time  is  usually  not  one-half  of  what  the  public  valua- 
tors would  have  fixed  by  their  scale  of  prices.  This  difference 
arises  from  the  present  decaying-  state  of  eveiything  connected 
with  the  island,  and  the  consequent  imwillingness  of  parties  to 
embark  capital  except  on  very  advantageous  terms.  But  these 
private  compromises  do  not  affect  the  position  of  the  lando'wners. 
Suppose  a  new  tenant  pays  only  £100  for  what  really  cost  £200 
to  execute,  and  what  would  have  been  valued  at  that  simi  by  the 
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public  valuators,  the  landowner  can  only  remove  the  new  tenant 
as  he  could  the  old,  by  paying-  the  full  value  of  the  improvements 
to  be  fixed  at  the  period  of  removal  by  these  pubKc  functionaries  ; 
and  they  always  fix  the  value  at  what  it  would  then  cost  to  eifect 
the  improvements,  if  they  were  then  to  be  made,  and  paid  for 
in  the  usual  way  of  business.  On  these  conditions  the  tenants 
pay  the  landlords,  as  rent,  one-half  of  the  crop  annually  produced, 
whether  of  wine  or  com ;  and  thus  no  leases  are  required. 

As  in  agriculture,  so  in  nearly  all  the  ordinary  useful  arts 
there  is  a  remarkable  backwardness.  The  g-eneral  spirit  of  things  is 
to  stand  still ;  improvements  make  their  v.ay  by  very  slow  degrrees. 
The  chief  native  manufactures  are  coarse  clothing",  shoes,  wine 
casks,  and  household  furniture.  At  the  nunneries  some  pretty 
artificial  flowers  are  made  fi'om  dyed  feathers,  which  are  sold  at 
hig"h  prices.  The  furniture  produced  by  the  native  cabinetmakers 
is  tolerably  neat,  yet  how  clumsy  are  some  of  the  operations  in 
its  manufacture.  The  leg  of  a  table,  for  example,  to  be  turned, 
is  fixed  into  two  iron  points  at  the  ends,  round  which  it  revolves 
in  the  usual  way,  but  at  only  a  few  inches  above  the  g'round. 
The  turner  sits  on  the  g-rouud,  and,  having-  in  his  rig-ht  hand 
a  lig-ht  bow  and  cord  on  it — similar  to  the  instrument  used 
by  our  blacksmiths  in  drilling:  holes  in  iron — he  causes  the 
piece  of  wood  to  move  round  by  drawing:  the  bow  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  cord  being-  passed  round  the  piece  of  wood  to  be 
turned.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  handle  of  the  cutting 
instrument,  directing  its  face  against  the  wood :  and  with  the 
gi-eat  toe  of  his  right  foot  clasped  round  the  blade  of  the  in- 
strument, he  moves  it  along  the  piece  of  timber,  so  as  to  cut 
accurately,  according  to  the  prescribed  pattern.  It  is  surprising 
with  what  precision  they  use  this  clumsy  instrument,  and  what 
good  workmanship  they  produce  with  it.  But,  after  seeing  the 
beautiful  turning-  lathes  used  in  Britain,  one  camiot  help  being 
astonished  at  this  barbarous  substitute  being  generally  employed 
at  Funchal,  even  by  the  best  cabinetmakers. 

The  spinning'-machine  of  the  Madeiranese  is  of  a  kind  equally 
rude.  In  forming  their  yarn  for  weaving-,  they  have  not  even 
advanced  the  leng-th  of  the  spinning--wheel^  which  our  grand- 
mothers discarded  half  a  century  ago.  Their  substitute  is  merely 
a  piece  of  cane,  about  two  feet  long,  split  near  the  top,  around 
which  the  flax  is  fastened.  They  hold  this  upright  in  one  arm, 
and  spin  from  it  with  both  hands,  the  thread  being  rolled  on  a 
pirn,  which  is  allowed  to  hang  down  from  it,  and  to  whirl  about 
in  the  air.  so  as  to  assist  in  the  operation.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  one  iota  in  advance  of  the  distaff  employed  by  the  Grecian 
dames  during  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  We  rode  about 
the  island  the  greater  part  of  each  day  for  five  and  a  half 
months,  making-,  probably,  1500  miles,  including  all  parts  ex- 
cept the  extreme  west :  and  I  can  safely  state  that  I  never  saw 
any  other  spinning-machines  than  these  emploved  in  any  part 
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of  the  island ;  and  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  the  kind 
described.  A  few  months  before  I  left  Scotland,  I  had  been 
shown  over  the  flax-spinning-  and  weaving-  works  of  Messrs 
Baxter  of  Dundee,  where  about  1200  hands  are  employed  in  the 
different  branches  of  manufacture,  and  all  the  most  recent  inven- 
tions of  mechanical  skill  adopted  to  facilitate  their  operations.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  looking  at  the  Madeira  distalF,  that 
one  week's  labour  of  ^Messrs  Baxters'  hands,  with  their  beautiful 
machinery,  would  produce  a  g-reater  quantity  and  a  better  quality 
of  yarn  and  cloth,  than  all  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  Madeira 
would  produce  in  a  year  with  their  clumsy  contrivances. 

Almost  every  article  of  a  superior  kind  which  one  sees  in 
Madeira,  is  of  British  manufacture.  In  the  hotel  in  which  I 
sojourned  on  my  arrival,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  tables  in  the 
parlour  was  covered  with  oil-cloth  of  London  manufacture :  an- 
other had  a  coloured  cotton  cover  from  Dunfermline ;  the  sofas 
were  shrouded  in  striped  cotton,  which  I  knew  to  be  made  only 
in  Glasgow ;  the  breakfast  and  dinner  dishes  were  evidently 
from  Staftordshire :  and  the  block-tin  covers  had  an  English 
stamp,  showing  their  Birmingham  origin ;  the  knives  and  forks 
were  of  course  from  Sheiheld  ;  and  the  diaper  table-cloths  from 
Dunfennline.  In  my  bedroom,  the  curtains  were  made  of 
checked  muslin  of  Manchester  manufacture,  and  the  printed 
sofa  cover  in  the  same  room  was  evidently  of  the  like  parentage. 
The  lirst  women  I  happened  to  see  after  lauding-  were  peasants 
from  the  interior,  and  tliey  wore  shawls  from  Paisley,  and  printed 
cotton  handkerchiefs  <ii  their  heads  from  Glasgow.  Except  a 
few  silks  occasionally  seen,  and  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
all  the  liner  articles  of  dress  are  of  British  fabrication. 

Madeira  does  not  raise  more  corn  than  is  consumed  in  two 
months.  The  bulk  of  its  corn  is  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Indian  corn  is  brought  to  a  large  extent  from  Sar- 
dinia and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  is  sold  at  a  very  low 
price.  It  makes  excellent  food  as  a  kind  of  porridge,  similar  to 
what  is  made  from  oatmeal,  and  it  is  more  nutritious,  according 
to  the  general  opinion.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  Britain,  if  this  cheap  and  nutritious  article  Avere 
allowed  to  be  imported  for  their  use  free  of  duty.  The  total 
corn  produce  of  the  island  in  1844  was  11,143  quarters,  and  there 
were  imported  58,23-2  quarters.  In  1844.  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports (almost  entirely  composed  of  wine)  was  £157,620,  and  of 
the  imports  £133,740,  the  principal  export  and  import  trade 
being  with  Britain.  Cotton  goods  form  more  than  one-third  of 
the  articles  imported  from  Britain.  The  chief  imports  from 
Portugal  are  salt,  soap,  and  tobacco,  which  are  monopolies  of 
the  Portuguese  government.  The  entire  annual  revenue  of  the 
island  from  exports,  imports,  tithes,  and  all  other  taxes,  was 
£37.248,  the  whole  forming  less  than  seven  shillings  a-head  of 
taxation  on  each  inhabitant. 
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CLIMATE. 


iladeira  is  visited  by  persons  from  Great  Britain  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  its  line  ciiraate.  To  avoid  our  cold  winters  and  bleak 
spring-s,  visitors  usually  depart  from  Eng-land  from  the  middle 
of  September  till  the  end  of  November,  and  remain  in  the  island 
tjll  the  end  of  May.  Few  remain  all  the  year  in  Madeira,  the 
summers  being-  more  warm  than  what  is  usually  suitable  for 
those  in  delicate  health  ;  althoug-h  there  are  instances  of  perpetual 
residence  beiuir  of  use  in  warding-  otf  the  attacks  of  disease. 

The  object  of  a  v.inter's  residence  in  Madeira  is  not  alone 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying-  a  line  climate.  The  equability'  of 
the  temperature  and  blanduess  of  the  air  are  believed  to  be 
advantag-eous  in  cases  of  consumption,  anticipated  or  estab- 
lished. Whatever  be  the  stngre  of  this  insidious  disorder, 
it  is  of  the  tirst  importance  that  the  sufferer  should  breathe 
a  mild,  dry  air,  fresh  and  pure,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
iniiform  in  its  temperature.  Sudden  cold,  keen  blasts  of  wind, 
and  heavy  misty  weather,  are  all  dang-erous  to  the  consumptive; 
for  such  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  irritate  the  delicate  air- 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  promote  the  decay  which  it  is  important 
to  arrest.  Funchal,  in  ^Madeira,  enjoys  a  deservedly  hig-h  repu- 
tation as  a  winter  retreat  for  the  consumptive.  The  principal 
recommendation  of  its  climate  is  its  remarkable  equability:  there 
may  be  places  more  mild,  but  they  are  also  more  chang-eable, 
or  more  moist.  November  and  December,  which  are  usually 
cold  months  in  Eng-land,  with  fog-s  and  clouds,  I  found  to  be 
cheerful,  sunshiny,  and  warm,  better,  in  fact,  than  our  best 
summer  weather  at  home.  Occasionally,  in  February,  when  the 
days  are  chilly,  a  tire  is  used ;  but  this  is  princi])ally  for  the  sake 
of  the  more  delicate  class  of  invalids.  So  dry  is  the  atmosphere, 
that  all  the  year  round  clothes  and  other  articles  are  dried  only 
bj-  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  children  of  the  poor,  under  six  years 
of  ag-e,  generally  wear  a  coarse  cotton  or  linen  shirt  as  their  only 
article  of  dress,  in  groingr  about  the  streets  and  roads  all  over  the 
island,  and  at  all  seasons. 

To  g-ive  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  climate,  I  beg-  to  introduce 
an  abstract  of  the  daily  temperature  during-  each  month  in  the 
year,  kept  with  g-reat  care  by  Dr  ]M-KellarT  A  reg-ister  thermo- 
meter was  employed,  exposed  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shade,  and 
defended  from  all  radiated  or  reflected  heat,  by  means  of  a  roll  of 
cartridgre  paper  wrapt  round  it.  The  first  column  of  the  abstract 
shows  the  daily  averag-e  of  the  lowest  deg-ree  of  heat  at  any  time 
during"  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  second  shows  the  daily  ave- 
rag-e of  the  hig-hest  deg-ree  of  heat  during-  the  twenty-four  hours — 
the  averaofes  in  both  cases  beins*  g-iven  for  the  whole  of  each 
month.  The  third  column  shows  the  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes.    The  vear  is  made  to  commence  in  October,  that  being- 
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the  earliest  period  at  which  invalids  usually  arrive.  In  order  to 
afford  a  criterion  of  comparison,  I  annex  a  fourth  column,  show- 
ing- the  mean  average  temperature  for  each  month  at  Edinburg-h 
(which  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  a  British  chmate), 
as  ascertained  by  the  well  known  observations  taken  hourly  at 
Leith  Fort  during  the  years  1824:  and  1825.  In  all  the  columns 
I  have  omitted  the  decimals  : — 


Average 

Average 

IMean 

Mean 

1843. 

lowest 

highest 

tempera- 

tempera- 

tempera- 

tempera- 

ture at 

ture  at 

ture. 

ture. 

Madeira. 

Edinburgh. 

October, 

64 

74 

69 

49 

November, 

59 

68 

64 

41 

December,    . 

57 

66 

62 

39 

1844. 

January, 

55 

65 

60 

41 

February, 

53 

63 

58 

40 

March, 

54 

66 

60 

40 

April, 

57 

70 

63 

46 

May,    . 

59 

73 

66 

50 

June, 

64 

74 

60 

56 

July,    . 

68 

78 

73 

60 

August,     . 

68 

78 

73 

58 

September,  . 

67 

77 

72 

56       1 

Mean  of  year. 

60 

71 

66 

48        i 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  view,  that  the  mean  average 
temperature  at  Madeira,  during  the  coldest  hours  of  the  night,  is 
much  higher  than  the  mean  average  temperature  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  difference  betwixt 
the  two  places  would  be  still  more  striking,  if  the  mean  average 
temperature  at  Edinburgh,  taken  during  the  coldest  hours  of  the 
night  by  a  register  thermometer,  were  placed  alongside  the  cor- 
responding column  at  Funchal. 

The  following'  observations  on  the  climate  of  jMadeira,  corro- 
borative of  my  experience,  are  made  by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his 
work  on  Climate,  a  production  wliich  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  by  the  consumptive.  "  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  Funchal  is  64  degrees,  being  only  about  5  degrees  warmer 
than  the  Italian  and  Provengal  provinces.  This  very  mode- 
rate mean  temperature,  relatively  to  its  low  latitude,  arises  how- 
ever from  the  summer  at  ^Madeira  being  proportionally^  cool; 
for,  while  the  winter  is  20  degrees  warmer  than  at  London, 
the  summer  is  only  7  degrees  wanner ;  and,  whilst  the  winter 
is  12  degrees  warmer  than  in  Italy  and  Provence,  the  sum- 
mer is  nearly  5  deerrees  cooler.     The  mean  annual  range  of 
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temperature  is  only  14  degTees,  being-  less  than  half  the  rangre 
of  Rome,  Pisa,  Naples,  and  Nice.  The  heat  is  also  disti'ibuted 
throug-h  the  year  with  surprising-  equality,  so  that  the  mean  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  of  successive  months  is  only  2-41  de- 
grees ;  this  at  Rome  is  4-39  deg-rees,  at  Nice  4-74  degrees,  at  Pisa 
5-75  degrrees,  and  at  Naples  5-08  degrees.  Whilst  there  is  much 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  temperature  throug-h  the  year, 
there  is  no  less  so  in  the  prog-ression  of  temperature  for  the  day ; 
the  mean  rang*e  for  the  twenty- four  hours  being-  10  deg-rees  by 
the  reofister  thermometer,  while  at  Eome  it  is  10  deg'rees,  at 
Naples  13  deg-rees,  and  at  Nice  9  deg-rees,  by  the  common  thenno- 
meter.  which  g-ives  only  the  extremes  observed  during-  the  day. 
The  steadiness  of  temperature  from  day  to  day  also  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  other  climates.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  half  so  variable 
as  Rome,  Nice,  or  Pisa,  and  is  only  about  one-third  as  variable 
as  Naples.  The  degrree  of  variableness  from  day  to  day  at  Madeira 
is  I'll  deg-rees,  at  Rome  it  is  2-80  deg-rees,  at  Nice  2-33  deg-rees, 
and  at  London  4-01  deg-rees.  The  annual  range  of  atmospheric 
pressure  is  also  very  small,  being-  about  the  same  as  that  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  Nearly  the  same  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually  at 
Madeira  as  at  Rome  and  Florence;  but  at  Madeira  there  are  only 
73  days  on  which  any  rain  falls,  while  at  Naples  there  are  97,  at 
Rome*  117,  and  at  London  178.  The  rain  at  Madeira  falls  at 
particular  seasons,  chiefly  in  the  autumn,  leaving:  the  atmosphere, 
in  g-eneral,  dry  and  clear  during-  the  remainder  of  the  year.  From 
this  comparative  view  of  the  climate,  it  must  be  readily  perceived 
how  g-reat  are  the  advantag-es  which  this  island  presents  over  the 
best  climates  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  warmer  during 
the  winter,  and  cooler  during  the  summer ;  it  has  less  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night,  between  one  season  and 
another,  and  between  successive  days  ;  it  is  almost  exempt  from 
keen  cold  winds,  and  enjoys  a  general  steadiness  of  weather,  to 
which  the  best  of  these  are  strangers  ;  the  rains  are  circumscribed, 
and  generally  fall  at  regular  and  stated  periods." 

Another  writer,  Dr  "Wilde,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
Madeira"  (Dublin:  Curry  and  Co.  1840),  where,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  remained  only  for  a  few  days,  thus  speaks  of  the 
climate  of  this  charming  island : — ^-  Various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  this  island ; 
but  I  think  both  medical  men,  and  those  who  have  tried  it 
themselves,  must  now  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  Euro- 
pean climate  that  can  in  any  way  be  compared  with  it,  or 
that  affords  the  same  advantages  that  it  does  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence for  invalids,  more  especially  since  steam  has  brought  it 
within  a  few  days'  voyage  of  England.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  the  climate  of  Madeira  can  cure  consumption  :  but 
this  I  will  say,  that,  independent  of  its  acknowledged  efficacy 
in  chronic  afi'ections,  it  is  one  that  will  do  more  to  ward  off 
threatened  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  even  to  assist  them  in  their 
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incipient  stages,  than  any  I  am  acquainted  with.*'  Although 
no  physician,  my  own  views  coincide  with  the  above.  It  is 
too  customary  for  persons  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  decay 
to  try  a  visit  to  tlie  island,  when  all  other  means  have  failed, 
instead  of  proceeding  thither  when  their  constitution  was  not 
destroyed.  Indeed,  from  all  I  have  heard  or  seen,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  many  persons  come  here  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  who  would  have  been  much  better  at  home.  The  climate 
is  no  doubt  delightful ;  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
Britain  ;  but,  except  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  it  can  only  benefit 
those  who  are  able  to  enjo}'  its  advantages  by  taking  exercise  in 
the  open  air  :  for  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  ride  on 
horseback,  more  gentle  exercise  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
pjalanquins,  hammocks,  and  boats,  which  are  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  much  used.  In  cases  where  invalids  are  so  weak 
as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  within  doors,  or  maj'  be  endangered 
by  the  vo^'age,  thej  should  seldom  risk  a  visit  to  ^Madeira. 
Yet  many  in  the  most  feeble  condition  do  so,  and  die  in  the 
island,  as  the  monuments  in  the  English  burying-ground  sadly 
testify.  Many  invalids  who  visit  ^Madeira  also  suffer  from  heed- 
lessly undertaking  journeys  to  see  the  scenery  of  the  island,  for 
which  their  health  is  altogether  untitled.  A  want  of  care  in 
this  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  is  unquestionably  the  cause 
of  not  a  few  deaths. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Madeira,  both  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  others,  that  no  one  should  come  out  who  is  dan- 
gerously ill  of  lona'-cmtinued  active  pulmonary  consumption, 
unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  or  with  the  view  of  remain- 
ing permanently  in  the  island.  Dr  AVilde  mentions  a  curious 
case  of  prolongation  of  life  by  means  of  a  permanent  residence. 
It  is  that  of  the  late  lamented  Dr  Heineken.  "■  This  gentleman 
came  to  the  island  when  his  case  was  pronoimced,  b}'  some  of  the 
most  acute  physicians  in  Britain,  as  rapidly  approaching  to  a 
fatal  terminution  :  yet  under  these  circumstances  he  lived  7ii?ie 
years  in  ^Madeira,  certainly  with  the  greatest  watchfulness,  until, 
going  one  day  to  collect  some  fossils  on  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Porto  Santo,  a  storm  overtook  him,  and  he  suffered  all  its  hard- 
ships in  an  open  boat ;  he  returned  next  day  to  ^Madeira,  and  died 
that  night.  He  requested  a  professional  friend  to  examine  his 
lungs  after  death ;  and  Dr  Renton,  who  perfurmed  the  autopsy,  in- 
formed me  that  his  astonishment  was,  how  he  could  have  sustained 
life  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  ;  hardly 
a  vestige  of  one  of  his  lungs  remaining,  and  the  other  in  such  a 
condition  as  could  not  exist  in  a  northern  climate.  The  death 
of  this  gentleman  is  the  more  to  be  regrettci,  as  he  had  done 
much  to  investigate  the  climate  of  the  island.  His  life  was 
spent  in  the  furtherance  of  science.  He  died  in  her  cause,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  the  most  interesting  legacy  he  or  any  mortal 
can  bestow,  the  tenement  of  his  immortaKspirit,  that  his  fellow- 
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laen  mig-ht  be  enlio-htened  and  benefited  by  a  knowledgre  of  that 
fatal  malady  which  had  hastened  him  to  an  early  death,  as  it 
has  but  too  many  of  his  countrymen.''' 

FUNCHAL. 

Fnnchal,  the  cliief  town  of  Madeira,  is  situated  in  32  deg-rees 
38  minutes  11  seconds  north  latitude,  and  in  16  deprrees  54 
minutes  11  seconds  west  long-itude  from  Greenwich.  With  its 
widely  scattered  suburbs,  the  town  contains  about  iOjOOU  inhabi- 
tants, or  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  that  are  in  the  island. 

As  already  stated,  Funchal  is  a  neatly-built  and  clean-looking 
town,  scattered  over  the  picturesque  slopes  facing*  the  ocean. 
Much  of  its  beauty  is  owins:  to  the  houses  being  intermingled 
with  trees  and  g-ardens,  and  a'enerally  whitewashed,  the  whole 
placed  in  various  attitudes,  lig'hts,  and  shades.  The  interior 
accommodation  of  the  houses  resembles  that  in  Portugal,  being- 
suitable  fur  a  climate  in  which  close  seclusion  and  artiticial  heat 
are  not  desirable.  Few  of  the  rooms  have  any  fireplaces ;  and 
the  windows  of  all  apartments  facing  the  sun  are,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  provided  with  jalousies  which  may  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  The  houses  of  the  merchants  are  usually  surmounted 
by  a  turret,  commanding*  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  from 
which  the  approach  of  vessels  may  at  all  times  be  observed. 

The  streets  of  Funchal  are,  for  the  greater  part,  well  paved, 
either  with  small  round  pieces  of  basalt  taken  from  the  beach  or 
mountain  torrents — three  of  vrhich  intersect  the  city — or  with  the 
same  kind  of  stone  broken  into  thin  flat  pieces,  from  two  to  six 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  on  the  upper 
surface  ;  the  depth  is  from  four  to  seven  inches.  This  species 
of  pavement  forms  the  most  secure  footing*  for  horses  which  I 
have  anywhere  seen ;  but  I  fear  it  would  scarcely  stand  the  tear 
and  wear  of  our  heavy  carriag*es.  The  horses  are  roughly  shod, 
having  large-headed  nails  projecting  from  their  shoes,  which 
catch  the  edges  of  the  stones,  and  thus  prevent  their  feet  from 
slipping.  Most  of  the  country  roads  are  formed  with  large 
stones,  and  therefore  much  less  safe  or  agreeable  for  travellins". 

The  lower  streets  of  Funchal  present,  occasionally,  an  air  of 
liveliness  and  bustle  of  l)usiness.  Instead  of  wheeled  carriages,  a 
species  of  sledge  is  used  for  transporting*  the  barrels  of  wine  and 
other  merchandise  to  and  from  the  stores.  To  assist  the  sledges 
to  glide  smoothly  over  the  pavement,  and  to  prevent  them 
taking  fire,  men  throw  before  them  wet  cloths,  in  order  to 
moisten  their  surface.  Wine  from  the  interior  is  broug'ht  to 
tovrn  in  bags  made  of  skins,  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  whose 
loads  have  a  grotesque  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  new-comers. 

The  town  is  governed  by  an  elective  municipal  body,  called 
the  "camera"  (or  chamber),  whose  powers  resemble  those  of 
town-councils  in  England.  By  means  of  the  revenue  drawn  by 
this    bodv   from    petty   customs,   licenses,    and    other    sources, 
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amoimting"  in  1844  to  about  54,000  dollars,  it  maintains  roads 
and  bridg-es,  and  otherwise  provides  for  the  social  well-being-  of 
the  place.  The  public  markets  are  of  the  best  kind.  The  fruit 
market,  at  the  appropriate  seasons,  abounds  in  orang-es,  le- 
mons, g-rapes.  Cape  gooseberries,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  peaches,  tig-s, 
bananas,  g"uavas,  custard  apples,  and  pears.  Here  also  may 
be  purchased,  at  a  comparatively  insigTiificant  cost,  water  and 
Valencia  melons,  g-ourds,  and  pumpkins.  The  fish  market  is 
equally  g-ood  in  point  of  variety ;  for  the  coasts  of  the  island 
abound  in  fish  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  combining  those  of 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  fish  of  the  West  Indies  and  African 
coast.  The  tunny  fish,  an  animal  of  large  size,  forms  a  cheap 
and  favourite  food  of  the  lower  classes. 

MODE  OF  LIVING  AMOXG  VISITORS. 

It  is  customary  for  visitors  to  take  passports ;  but,  as  far  as 
T  could  observe,  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  landing, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  "ticket  of  residence,''  which 
is  readily  given  for  a  small  charge,  and  it  requires  no  renewal. 

Visitors  to  Madeira  for  the  greater  part  live  in  Funchal  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  For  their  accommodation  there  are 
good  furnished  houses,  which  may  be  obtained  at  from  two 
hundred  to  thi'ee  hundred  dollars  for  the  season  of  six  or  eight 
months ;  and  when  there  are  two  or  three  persons  together,  with 
an  English  servant,  this  is  the  most  comfortable  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  way  of  living.  But  the  majority  of  visitors  live  in  board- 
ing-houses, which,  g-'nerally  speaking,  are  exceedingly  comfort- 
able ;  and  the  charge  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all — about  fifty 
dollars  a-month  for  each  person.  There  are  houses  where  persons 
who  prefer  having  a  separate  table  may  be  so  accommodated, 
without  additional  expense,  if  there  are  two  or  three  tog-ether. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  no  one  will  let  apartments 
for  less  than  four  months  certain.  Visitors  should  therefore 
reside  in  the  hotel  for  a  few  days,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
look  at  the  different  houses,  and  make  inquiries.  Residents,  in 
general,  are  rather  unwilling-  to  give  opinions  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  houses,  but  a  iev,'  of  them  are 
understood  to  patronise  particular  establishments,  irrespective 
of  their  merits.  If  visitors  leave  before  the  four  months  ai'e 
completed,  the  rule  is  to  charge  half  price  for  the  unexpii'ed 
period ;  and,  for  additional  time,  the  charge  is  made  up  to  the 
day  on  which  the  apartments  are  vacated.  The  hotel  charges 
are  as  moderate  as  those  of  the  boarding-houses ;  and  in  every- 
thing, except  locality,  it  is  exceedingly  comfortable. 

To  give  an  idea  of  hov,-  invalids  spend  their  time  in  IMadeira, 
I  may  mention  that  my  young  companion  and  myself  get  up 
about  seven  o'clock  ;  breakfast  about  half-past  eight ;  ride  out  at 
ten  ;  return  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  which  is  at  two ;  ride  out 
again  at  four ;  return  about  half-past  five  (before  sunset) ;  take 
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tea  at  half-past  six  ;  read  till  about  half-past  ten ;  when  the 
party  breaks  up,  and  all  retire  to  bed — the  younger  members 
havine:  of  course  srone  earlier. 

Such  was  nearly  the  daily  routine,  except  when  we  made  long- 
excursions.  On  these  occasions  we  usually  carried  a  lunch  or 
dinner  with  us  in  the  morning,  and  returned  before  sunset. 
Although  there  is  occasionally  cold  and  stormy  weather  in  the 
mountains  during  winter,  we  never  experienced  any  decidedly 
disagreeable  weather,  more  than  now  and  then  a  day's  rain, 
during  the  whole  season ;  neither  during  the  winter,  when 
our  friends  in  England  were  shivering  under  frost  and  bleak 
winds,  did  we  ever  feel  any  cold  worth  mentioning.  "With  the 
theraiometer  never  below  53  degrees,  which  was  in  Februaiy,  we 
did  not  on  any  occasion  need  the  aid  of  a  fire.  Out — out  daily 
in  the  cheerful  sunshine,  our  spirits  felt  no  oppression ;  and  this 
of  itself  is  no  small  boon  to  the  easily-discomposed  invalid. 

The  awkward  thing  about  Funchal  is  the  almost  universal 
steepness  of  the  thoroughfares.  You  are  generally  going  either 
up  or  down,  seldom  walking  on  level  ground.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, are  kept  very  clean,  rivulets  of  water  are  abundant,  and 
the  people  are  everywhere  respectful  in  their  demeanour.  With 
the  exception  of  one  pony-phaeton,  used  perhaps  once  a  month, 
and  belong'ing  to  a  Portuguese,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  carriage 
of  any  kind,  not  even  a  cart  or  a  wheelbarrow.  Everything 
requiring-  to  be  removed  is  either  drawn  by  oxen  on  sledges,  or 
carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  or  mules ;  or,  what  is  much  more 
generally  the  case,  on  the  heads  of  men  and  women. 

Horses  are  not  used  for  draught ;  but  they  are  to  be  had,  and 
very  cheap,  on  hire  for  riding.  For  an  excellent  horse  and  pony, 
with  a  man  and  boy  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  attend  us  wher- 
ever we  went,  I  paid  thirty-six  dollars  a-month,  including  food 
and  every  other  charge.  For  riding,  we  occasionally  substituted 
sailing  in  boats,  and  the  charsre  was  equally  moderate — fifteen- 
pence  an  hour  for  a  boat  with  two  men. 

Those  who  make  Madeira  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  will 
find  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  cheap  place  of  living ;  but  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  very  dull  place — a  sort  of  genteel  prison. 
During  our  stay,  bread  was  rather  dearer  than  in  England ;  but 
the  very  best  beef  was  only  twopence-halfpenny  per  pound ;  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  fruit,  are  also  lower  than  in  Britain ;  butter, 
cheese,  and  hams,  are  dearer.  Tea,  sugar,  wines,  and  other 
luxuries,  are  considerably  cheaper. 

During  the  season  1844-5,  there  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  visitors,  including  invalids  and  the  friends  and  servants  who 
accompanied  them.  In  each  of  the  preceding  two  yeai*s  there  had 
been  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundi*ed.  In  addition  to  the 
visitors,  there  are  about  three  hundred  British  residents.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  mercantile  business  is  transacted  by  the 
British  race,  who  here,  as  in  many  other  foreign  countries,  seem 
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to  outstrip  all  competition  on  the  part  of  natives.  Of  the  British 
mercantile  and  medical  g-entlemen  resident  here,  and  invalids, 
the  Scotch  appear  to  form  a  majority  of  the  whole. 

The  Britisli,  g-enerally,  in  Funchal  may  be  said  to  form  an 
aoTeeable  society,  or  rather  circles  of  acquaintances.  For  their 
iQUtual  accommodation,  they  have  established  a  readinu-room, 
where  may  be  seen  two  or  three  London  newspapers  ;  also  Eng-- 
lish  reviews  and  magazines.  The  establishment  has  likewise  a 
pretty  good  collection  of  books,  which  may  be  taken  out  to  read. 
The  pa^-ment  is  very  high,  lieing  eight  dollars  for  three  months. 
There  is  also  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  books,  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  other,  to  the  extent  of  450  volumes,  connected 
with  the  Free  Church,  from  whicli  a  supply  may  be  obtained  at 
the  small  charge  of  a  dollar  per  annuin. 

For  the  use  of  the  British  population,  there  is  an  English 
Episcopal  chapel,  and  another  following  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
form,  connected  with  the  Free  Church.  At  Funchal  there  is  a 
British  consul,  charged  with  the  protection  of  our  trading-  in- 
terests ;  and  besides  this  functionary,  071  officer  is  appointed  by 
our  g'overnment,  styled  the  British  Judg'e  Conservator.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  person  to  administer  the  law  in  judicial  cases  in 
which  British  subjects  appeal  to  the  native  tribunals.  The  British 
judg'e  conservator  is  a  Pcrtug'uese  ;  and,  fi-om  his  notorious  incom- 
petence and  partiality,  the  office  might  as  well  be  abolished;  which, 
It  is  generally  understood,  will  soon  be  the  case. 

In  the  currency  of  the  island,  dollars,  to  which  I  have  often 
referred,  perform  a  most  important  part.  The  dollar  is  reckoned 
to  be  worth  4s.  2d.  sterling.  Then  there  are  '*  pistarines,'"'  worth 
lOd.,  and  '"'  bits,"  worth  5d.  These  are  the  only  coins  one  requires 
to  remember.  In  keeping  accounts,  ''  reis"'  alone  are  put  down. 
The  "  rei"  is  an  imaginary  coin,  of  which  there  are  100  in  a  ''bit,'' 
and  1000  in  a  dollar.  Sovereigns  are  taken  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  ]>ass  for  their  full  value,  in  terms  of  a  royal  pro- 
clamation by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  effect,  issued  many 
years  ago.  Parties  visiting  Madeira  save  considerably  by  taking 
sovereigns  with  them ;  for  there  are  no  banks  through  which  to 
negotiate  bills  :  and  the  commission  and  exchange  charged  by 
merchants  on  letters  of  credit,  frequently  amount  together  to 
about  four  per  cent.,  which  is  all  saved  by  taking  out  gold. 

The  communication  to  Madeira  is  much  more  certain  and 
regular  than  the  communication  from  it,  and  lience  the  mails  to 
England  are  precarious,  though  seldom  at  wider  intervals  than 
a  month.  "When  vessels  are  known  to  be  going*  to  England, 
all  is  bustle  in  prepnring  letters  for  friends.  Vessels  visit  the 
island  on  the  outward  passag'e  with  considerable  regularity. 

The  best  way  to  come  out,  for  those  who  desire  very  quick 
voyages,  is  by  the  "West  India  mail  steam-packets.  The}'  sail 
twice  a-month  from  Southampton  (on  the  2d  and  17th),  and 
touch  at  Funchal  always  on  the  eighth  day.  The  passage-money 
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is  £30  for  the  first  cabin,  with  the  best  sleeping  berths ;  and  £25 
for  the  tirst  cabin,  with  less  comfortable  sleeping-  berths.  Wines 
are  charg-ed  additional.  They  are  tine  vessels,  but  are  often  ver}'- 
uncomfortably  crowded.  The  Brazilian  sailing-  packets  leave 
Falmouth  the  first  Friday  after  the  tirst  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
and  are  always  mentioned  as  the  most  comfortable  vessels  in 
which  passengers  can  come.  They  are  all  vessels  of  war,  com- 
manded by  lieutenants  of  the  royal  navy,  who  are  allowed  to  take 
passengers  as  a  perquisite  of  their  ov/n  ;  and  they  provide  the 
table  for  themselves  and  passeng-ers,  always  in  first-rate  style. 
From  having  crews  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  mercan- 
tile vessels  of  the  same  size,  they  frequently  carry  a  press  of  sail 
which,  in  doubtful  weather,  no  ves-iel  with  fewer  hands  could 
venture  on,  and  thus  they  always  make  comparativeh'  quick 
piassages — g*enerally  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  The  fare  is 
£25,  including-  wines.  There  are  three  London  packets,  which 
take  generally  a  few  days  longer,  fitted  up  for  the  convenience 
of  passeng-ers.  all  of  them  very  good.  The}'  are  constantly  coming- 
and  going.  These  are,  the  Grace  Darling,  the  Eclipse,  and  the 
Dart.  The  days  of  sailing:  are  always  advertised  in  the  first  column 
of  tiie  Times,  under  the  head  of  •'  Madeira."  The  fare  is  £20,  in- 
cluding wines  :  children  in  this  as  in  all  other  classes  of  vessels  are 
charged  only  one-half,  or,  when  older,  at  most  two-thirds  fare. 
The  table  and  attendance  are  also  good  in  these  vessels,  which 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance  for  invalids.  Judging-  fi'om 
the  usage  we  experienced  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  fi'om 
Liverpool,  I  would  warn  intending-  visitors  agrainst  the  deceitful 
promises  put  forth  by  the  owners  and  skippers  of  such  craft. 
Private  ships  should  be  avoided,  unless  in  special  circumstances, 
and  only  when  full  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  their  owners 
and  captains. 

So  closes  my  account  of  a  visit  to  and  residence  in  Madeira. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  object  I  had  in  view  was  accomplished, 
in  the  considerably  improved  health  of  my  young:  charg-e ;  and 
accord ing-ly  I  returned  home  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year 
(184:5),  taking-,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  some  of  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe  in  my  route. 


TENERIFFE. 

At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  south  from  Madeira, 
and  nearer  the  African  coast,  lie  the  Canaries,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  belonging-  to  Spain.  They  are  thirteen  in  number,  but 
the  following-  seven  are  the  principal : — Teneriffe,  Fuerteventura, 
Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lancerota.  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  Like 
Madeira,  they  are  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful, with  a  delicious  climate.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which,  fi-om  the  abundance  of  their  pro- 
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duce,  was  well  deserved.  All  the  islands  yield  good  wine,  the 
preference  being"  given  to  that  of  Teneriffe.  Among:  the  animals 
common  to  the  different  islands  is  the  canary,  a  bird  now  be- 
comino"  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  which  have  been 
exported.  When  wild,  the  plumage  of  this  melodist  is  g-reen, 
the  yellow  ting-e  of  the  canary  in  Eng-land  being  the  eliect  of 
domestication.  The  camel  is  g-enerally  employed  as  a  beast  of 
burden  in  the  larg-er  islands. 

Teneriffe,  the  chief  of  the  Canaries,  is  in  size  73  square  leagues, 
with  a  population  of  about  70,000.  Santa  Cruz,  a  neatly-built 
town,  with  some  handsome  edihces,  is  the  capital.  The  island 
consists  almost  entirely  of  one  huge  mountain,  well  known  as 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  'with  its  sloping  sides  and  parasitic  hills ; 
and  to  ascend  this  remarkable  mountain,  the  island  is  often  visited 
by  travellers.  Teneriffe  is  also  visited  by  invalids  from  Madeii-a, 
for  the  sake  of  a  short  residence  during  the  spring  months,  when 
Funchal  is  exposed  to  some  unfavourable  weather.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  sheltered  vale  of  Oratava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  five 
degrees'  warmer  than  Funchal,  and  therefore  offers  a  retreat 
for  those  to  whom  Funchal  would  be  unsuitable.  It  remains 
a  question,  hovv'ever,  whether,  for  the  sake  of  a  difference  of 
climate  which  may  be,  after  all,  uncertain,  invalids  in  particularly 
delicate  health  should  risk  a  sea  voyage  from  Madeira  to  Teneriffe. 
On  this  point  the  medical  advisers  at  Madeira  ought  to  be  the 
best  jud2:es.  "Wilde,  in  speaking*  of  Teneriffe,  observes,  '"The 
climate  of  this  island  is  in  my  mind  no  way  inferior  to  Madeira ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  drier.  During  our  stay  [in 
November],  the  glass  ranged  about  72  degrees  in  the  day.  Two 
observations  made  with  the  hygi'ometer  on  two  several  days, 
marked  the  dew  point  41  degi'ees,  thermometer  75  degrees,  giving 
34  degrees  of  dryness — a  state  only  once  remarked  by  Dr  Heine- 
ken  during  a  nine  years'  stay  at  Madeira.  The  day  after,  it  marked 
40  degrees  :  this  latter  is  a  rarity,  but  the  former  is  very  common 
throughout  the  year.  I  should  think  it  admirably  suited  to 
bronchial  affections  with  much  expectoration,  or  to  those  states  of 
relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  fauces  so 
common  amongst  us  a  few  years  ago,  either  as  the  sequel  of  dip- 
therite  and  other  similar  affections,  or  occurring  to  persons  suffer- 
ing' from  much  public  speaking,  singung',  k,c.  in  which  the  parts 
engag'ed  become  hig'hly  relaxed.  The  towns  are  infinitely  cleaner 
than  Funchal ;  and  here  also  you  can  vary  the  climate,  by  ascend- 
ing some  of  the  neig-hbouring  hills.  It  wants,  however,  that 
greatest  of  all  wants  to  an  invalid — g'ood  accommodation.  There 
are  but  two  inns  in  the  whole  island  ;  and  the  poor  Spanish  gentiy 
are  too  proud  to  let  their  houses.  It  also  wants  the  orange  groves, 
the  chestnut  and  coffee  plantations,  and  the  glowing  vegetation 
that  surrounds  Funchal,  the  Currals,  the  Jardins,  the  Palieros, 
and,  above  all,  the  hospitality  and  the  society  of  Madeira." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  account  of  a  visit  to  the  famous 
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Peak  of  Teneriffe,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  went  to  the 
island  for  the  purpose  of  ascendmg  the  mountain. 

The  peak  can  be  ascended  only  from  Oratava,  a  small  port  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  reach  that 
place,  a  party,  consisting-  of  two  friends,  one  of  them  a  naval 
officer,  and  myself,  set  out  on  mules  across  the  country.  It  was 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  therefore  more  suitable  than  at 
a  later  period  of  the  year.  The  road  lay  over  an  exceedingdy 
rugged  piece  of  country,  rising  in  some  places  to  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  showing  all  the  appearance  of  volcanic 
action,  as  well  as  of  having  been  rent  with  earthquakes.  The 
journey  was  tedious  and  toilsome,  occupying  j)retty  nearly  a 
whole  'day ;  but  we  were  repaid  for  all  our  annoyances  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  rugged  cliffs  were  overhung*  by 
brilliant  tropical  plants,  vines  clustered  round  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  and  occasionally  we  had  glimpses  of  rich  dells,  thick 
with  vegetation,  and  cool  from  the  masses  of  foliage  which  shut 
out  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Oratava,  much  fatig'ued,  and  glad 

of  the  rest  which  v/e  hospitably  found  in  the  house  of  Mr , 

the  British  consul,  who  did  everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
to  forward  our  views.  On  the  morrow,  we  were  all  up  betimes, 
and  making  preparations  for  the  ascent  of  the  peak.  We  secured 
a  supply  of  provisions,  including  some  boiled  eggs,  bread,  a 
bottle  of  coffee,  also  water,  the  whole  being  enough  for  two  or 
three  days,  in  case  of  accidents.  We  likewise  increased  our 
clothing,  and  took  with  us  g'reatcoats  and  blankets,  to  ward  off 
the  cold  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  on  the  mountain. 
Each  of  the  party  was  provided  with  a  mule ;  and  besides  two 
guides,  there  was  a  mule  to  carry  the  provisions  and  clothing. 
Thus  we  made  a  cavalcade  of  respectable  size ;  but  anything  less 
would  not  have  been  safe  or  expedient ;  for  the  journey,  follow- 
ing all  the  sinuosities  of  the  course,  was  not  to  be  less  than  thirty 
miles,  and  we  were  to  spend  a  nig'ht  in  a  wild  bivouack  on  the 
face  of  a  hill  far  beyond  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations.  It 
being  our  wish  to  witness  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  a  lofty  part 
of  the  peak,  we  calculated  that  the  best  time  to  set  out  would  be 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  accordingly,  at  about  three  o'clock 
P.M.,  oiu"  cavalcade  bade  adieu  for  a  time  to  Oratava. 

On  quitting  the  town,  we  beg-an  almost  immediately  to  ascend. 
The  road  at  first  lay  among  scattered  houses,  all  surrounded  by 
rich  vineyards,  and  sometimes  for  half  a  mile  at  a  time  it  ran 
through  narrow  lanes,  fonned  bj'  walls  almost  entirely  hid  in 
brambles,  here  and  there  varied  by  the  huge  aloe  of  the  island. 
As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  richness  of  this  low  kind  of  foliage 
gradually  became  less  and  less,  till  we  reached  a  district,  or 
horizontal  belt,  of  gorgeous  chestnuts.  In  process  of  time  we 
left  these  behind,  and  came  to  the  region  of  heaths,  which  do 
not  grow  there,  as  at  the  Cape  and  in  other  countries,  along  the 
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ground,  but  rise  into  tall  and  beautiful  shrubs,  and,  mixing*  with 
the  arbutus  and  Portug"al  laurel,  form  a  wilderness  of  singular 
interest  to  the  eyes  of  a  European.  The  ground  we  passed  over 
in  our  vrinding-  ascent  now  became  exceeding-ly  rugged,  and, 
from  the  occasional  glimpses  we  obtained  of  the  scenery,  we  were 
left  to  imagine  that,  had  the  day  been  clear,  we  must  have 
commanded  an  extensive  vieAv  of  the  countrv'  both  below  and 
above  us. 

Our  fatigued  cavalcade  continued  winding  slowly  up  the  steep 
and  broken  passes,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 
Even  at  this  tardy  pace  we  gained  in  a  short  time  much  perpen- 
dicular height,  for  the  al)rupt  nature  of  the  hill-side  made  our 
ascent  somewhat  like  that  of  a  ladder.  At  hi'st  we  complained 
grievously  of  our  cattle ;  but  we  had  reason,  after  a  little  expe- 
rience, to  suspect  that  a  really  good  horse  would  have  cut  a  much 
worse  figure  than  the  small,  compact,  sure-footed,  though  very 
slow-paced  mules  which  v.e  bestrode.  Only  ray  two  companions 
and  I,  as  has  been  said,  were  mounted.  The  guides,  being  regu- 
larly bred  to  the  calling,  trudged  along  on  foot,  each  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  pole  about  six  feet  in  length,  not  unlike  the  well- 
known  '•  batons''  of  the  Alpine  guides. 

Alter  we  had  gone  on  climbing  and  scrambling  over  the  rough 
rocky  ascent  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  atmosphere  becom- 
ing every  minute  colder,  and  the  night  setting  in,  just  before 
sunset  we  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  and  took  a  little 
refreshment.  The  moon  now  shone  out,  and,  glad  of  this  cheer- 
ing and  gentle  light,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  In  a  short 
time  we  gained  the  top  of  the  rugged  ascent  we  had  been  climb- 
ins:,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  what  is  called  the 
"  pumicestone  plains,"'  a  comparatively  smooth  sloping  tract 
lying  at  tiie  base  of  the  actual  peak.  The  peak,  however,  we  as 
yet  could  not  see.  The  hills  we  had  passed  over  were  only  its 
outworks,  and  the  gigantic  form  of  the  principal  mountain  was 
provokingly  shrouded  in  mist.  Glad  to  have  gained  such  a 
height  without  accident,  we  ambled  pleasantly  along  the  pumice- 
stone  plain.  In  this  high-h'ing  district,  the  black,  rough,  and 
slaggy  crust  of  the  lava  streams  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  but  in 
its  place  a  coating  of  pumice  gravel,  resembling  not  a  little  a 
coral  beach,  and  as  white  as  hailstones,  scattered  with  that  kind 
of  uniformity  which  seems  to  mark  that  they  had  been  thrown 
down  in  a  shower — a  shower  of  frozen  volcanic  froth,  for  such 
pumice  undoubtedly  is — at  the  close,  probably,  of  some  ancient 
eruption  of  the  volcano — ages  beyond  the  days  of  history.  As 
we  rode  up — for  the  way,  though  smooth  and  much  less  steep, 
was  still  in  ascent — we  caught  a  peep  at  times  of  land  to  the 
right  and  left  of  us ;  and  now  we  began  to  trust  ourselves  with  a 
faint  expectation  of  getting  a  sig'ht  of  the  peak  itself. 

This  frame  of  mind  was  no  sooner  adopted,  than  our  imagina- 
tions vrere  all  at  work,  and  our  eves  strained  towards  the  quarter 
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in  -u-hich  the  mountain  lav  Lid.  I  had  just  remarked,  that  if  I 
could  but  ^et  a  sing-le  look  of  the  peak — were  it  but  for  a  second 
of  time — I  should  sro  back  contented.  '•  "What  would  I  not  g:ive 
onlv  to  see  the  peak  !"  I  exclaimed  :  and  at  that  instant  one  of 
my  companions  shouted  out,  "  Look  there  !"'  and  there  indeed  we 
beheld  before  us  the  grlorious  summit  of  Tenerilfe,  apparently  so 
close,  that  it  seemed  almost  by  our  side.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sensation  of  awe  caused  by  this  astonishing-  spectacle,  coming"  as 
it  did  so  unexpectedly  upon  us.  Had  a  giant  in  a  human  form,  but 
as  tail  as  the  mountain,  stood  in  the  plain,  the  figure  would  cer- 
tainly have  excited  more  wonder ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  even 
such  a  sight  would  have  caused  more  admiration  than  this  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  splendid  object  we  had  so  long  desired  to 
behold.  My  first  sensation  was  one  of  intense  gratitude  for  our 
good  fortune  ;  but  it  immediately  sunk  beneath  the  tremendous 
impression  produced  by  the  sight  of  an  object  so  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  so  far  exceeding  all  that  the  imagination  had 
previously  dared  to  conceive.  I  i'elt  as  if  I  had  come  abruptly 
into  the  presence  of  some  g'reat  and  august  being,  beside  whom 
I  was  myself  but  as  a  pigmy :  awe,  wonder,  dread,  were  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sensation  which  I  now  experienced.  This  at  length 
subsided,  as  the  novelty  of  the  sight  wore  off,  and  finally  it  gave 
way  to  more  familiar  feelings,  amongst  which  were  curiosity, 
and  a  vehement  desire  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

While  we  stood  to  gaze,  our  guides,  whom  we  had  far  out- 
stripped, came  up  to  us,  and  we  then  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
The  clouds  which  had  surrounded  us  now  rapidly  cleared  away. 
In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  more  we  were  trotting  along  in  a 
totally  different  region,  having  emerged  from  the  clouds — in  fact, 
actually  got  above  them,  and  into  a  stratum  of  atmosphere  which 
was  perfectly  dry  and  clear.  On  looking  behind  us,  we  could  see 
the  white  masses  extending  in  a  horizontal  bed  from  the  edge  of 
the  pumice  plain,  and  at  a  level  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  road  we  were  now  travelling  over.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  if  we  had  turned  about  and  srone  down  again,  for  half 
a  mile  or  so,  we  should  have  re-entered  the  clouds,  and  been  ex- 
posed to  the  fog  and  rain  just  as  before,  though,  at  the  elevation 
we  had  now  reached,  the  air  was  perfectly  dry.  That  such  was 
its  condition,  we  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  On  reach- 
ing the  clear  atmosphere,  being  tired  and  cold,  we  had  dis- 
mounted for  a  little ;  and  it  was  then  remarked  that  every  part 
of  our  clothes  was  saturated  with  the  wet  which  we  had  got  from 
a  pelting  shower  before  enteiing  the  plain.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards, not  only  our  shoes  and  stockings,  but  all  the  other  parts 
of  our  dress,  were  as  dry  as  tinder.  This  rapid  absorption  of 
moisture  by  the  thirsty  air  of  course  made  us  feel,  while  the 
process  of  evaporation  was  going  on,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
cold ;  but  we  soon  walked  ourselves  into  warmth. 

After  walking  and  riding  for  five  or  six  miles  over  the  pumice 
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gravel,  the  particles  of  which  increased  in  size  as  we  approached 
the  centre  of  action,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous 
rudely-shaped  mountain,  formed  out  of  many  thousands  of 
streams  of  lava  piled  confusedly  one  ahove  another.  On  the 
top  of  this  rugg-ed  and  totally  barren  mass  of  rock  stands  the 
great  cone  of  ashes  and  volcanic  cinders  forming  the  true  peak 
or  highest  summit  of  Teneriffe.  This  irregular  pedestal  on 
which  the  cone  stands  must  be  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pumice  jjlain.  It  is  at  all  places  extremely  steep, 
and  in  some  even  precipitous  or  actually  overhanging.  It  ap- 
23ears  to  be  composed,  as  I  have  said  above,  of  a  succession  of 
vast  streams  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  over  one  another,  inter- 
stratified,  probably,  with  showers  of  ashes  and  layers  of  boiling 
mud,  eventually  hardened  into  tufa,  according  to  the  usage  of 
volcanoes  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  rivers  of  lava,  after  flowing 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  have  thrust  themselves  across 
the  plain,  while  others  have  only  reached  the  base  of  the  hill. 
The  surfaces  of  almost  all  these  prodigious  lava  courses,  of  which, 
I  suppose,  there  may  be  counted  some  hundreds,  have  their  crust 
broken  up  and  twisted  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  exterior.  This  appearance  seems  to  indicate  that, 
while  the  body  of  the  stream  of  lava  underneath  was  still  in 
liquid  fusion,  and  flowing'  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
outer  coating  had  become  so  hard  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tunnel  or 
pipe  for  the  melted  matter  within.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  mass  became  too  much  for  the  strength  of  this  crust,  the 
lava  would  break  through  at  the  Aveakest  points;  and  from 
every  such  fresh  opening  a  new  current  would  take  its  departure, 
to  have  its  surface  congealed  into  a  pipe,  and  then  broken  up  in 
like  manner.  In  many  places  this  thick  coating-  or  rind  of 
partially  cooled  lava  was  not  actually  burst  open,  but  was 
doubled  up  in  huge  folds,  and  contorted  in  the  most  fantastic 
style  imaginable.  The  whole  scene  spoke  a  languag*e  very  in- 
tellig'ible  to  the  geolog'ist,  telling"  the  story  of  volcanoes  long 
extinct,  almost  as  j^lainly  as  if  he  had  witnessed  the  eruptions. 

Having'  reached  the  extremit}^  of  the  pumice  plain,  om*  mules 
were  forced  up  a  rugged  ascent  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet  to- 
wards the  point  which  we  desig'ned  for  our  resting-'place  till 
morning.  This  was  happily  reached.  It  was  a  small  barren 
plain,  called  the  Estancia  de  los  Ingleses,  or  Resting-place  of  the 
English  ;  a  name  I  suppose  it  has  acquired  from  the  number  of 
our  enteiiDrising"  countrymen  who  have  ascended  the  peak,  and 
stopped  here  by  the  way.  Tliis  small  space,  beyond  v\-hich 
neither  horses  nor  mules  can  go,  is  about  thirty  yards  square, 
having  two  or  three  masses  of  rock  in  the  middle,  and  the  lee  of 
these  forms  the  only  shelter  in  this  lofty  and  exposed  situation. 
We  now  arranged  to  make  this  our  sleeping  quarters.  A  fire, 
composed  of  some  bits  of  stick  brought  on  purpose,  was  lighted, 
and  we  had  a  little  supper  cooked,  which  formed  a  pleasant  re- 
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gale.  After  this  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep,  in  certainly  one  of  the  oddest  bedchambers  in 
which  I  ever  passed  the  night ;  for  we  had  nothing  overhead 
but  the  glorious  firmament  full  of  stars,  and  with  the  moon 
shedding-  its  silvery  light  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  cold  was  severe,  the  thermometer  standing  at  22  degrees ; 
but  the  air  was  dry  ;  and  there  was  no  wind.  The  only  distress- 
ing feeling  was  that  of  a  slight  difficulty  of  breathing',  caused 
by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  composing"  ourselves  for  the 
night,  this  sensation  vanished,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing a  few  hours  of  a  refreshing  sleep. 

We  were  awakened  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  just  as  there 
was  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  light  on  the  horizon.  Instantly 
starting  to  our  feet,  we  awaited  the  full  development  of  the  lumi- 
nary of  day  vnth  an  expectation  bent  to  the  utmost  stretch. 
The  spectacle  was  one  of  the  grandest  in  nature.  The  light,  ac- 
companied with  a  pinkish  halo,  gradually  enlarged  its  sphere. 
Below,  and  stretching  far  away  in  front  of  us,  was  a  sea  of  mist, 
which  seemed  gradually  to  open  or  disperse,  showing  glimpses 
of  the  ocean  beneath.  Suddenly  the  broad  disc  of  the  sun  rose 
out  of  the  sea,  and  stood  before  us  in  unsurpassable  majesty.  We 
all  acknowledged  that  such  a  sight  was  alone  worthy  of  making 
so  toilsome  a  journey.  Almost  immediately  after  sunrise  the 
temperature  rapidty  rose,  and  we  experienced  a  cheering  light 
and  warmth. 

A  little  coffee,  heated  by  the  fire,  and  a  few  mouthfuls  of  pro- 
visions, formed  an  invigorating  breakfast ;  and  leaving  one  guide 
in  charge  of  the  mules,  we  betook  ourselves  once  more  to  our 
journey.  Our  road  lay  at  first  along  a  steep  face  of  ashes  and 
scoriae,  so  loosely  held  together,  that  it  yielded  to  the  foot  at 
every  step.  Every  vestige  of  vegetation  was  now  left  behind. 
After  a  hard  pull  up  a  most  rugged  ascent,  we  attained  the  base 
of  the  cone,  the  uppermost  platform,  out  of  which  the  peak  is 
projected.  This  platform  is  very  circumscribed,  and  we  require 
immediately  to  climb  the  cone,  which  stands  before  us  like  the 
dome  of  a  glass-house,  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet.  Now  that  we  were  within  a  trifling-  distance  of  the  summit, 
and  although  exceedingly  fatigued,  our  enthusiasm  would  not 
permit  us  to  stop.  We  accordingly  began  clambering  up  the 
cone  as  well  as  we  might,  taking  care  at  every  step  to  thrust  our 
feet  into  the  loose  soil,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  well  described  as 
consisting-  of  ashes.  It  may  be  called  very  large  gravel,  or  rather 
shingle,  the  pieces  of  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb 
to  that  of  his  hand;  and  at  some  places  are  found  ten  times  as 
large.  After  we  had  toiled  up  for  about  half  the  distance,  we 
were  g-reatly  rejoiced  to  come  upon  a  more  substantial  path, 
lying  along  the  ridge  of  a  dike  or  vein  of  lava,  cutting  right 
across  the  cone.  Upon  this  we  found  firm  footing  ;  but  we  em- 
ployed our  hands  likewise;  which,  as  the  inclination  was  great, 
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we  could  do  without  stooping:  much ;  and  at  half-past  eig-ht 
o'clock  we  reached  the  veiy  top  of  the  peak,  all  very  happy  at 
the  tinal  attainment  of  our  loner-cherished  hopes. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  not  three  feet  across, 
beino-  in  fact  the  upper  edg-e  of  a  clift"  or  volcanic  wall  running- 
round  the  Hps  of  an  enormous  crater,  the  brim  of  which  is  not 
horizontal  like  that  of  a  bowl  placed  on  level  g-round,  but  is 
directed.  I  think,  to  the  south,  with  a  considerable  tilt  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  cup.  So  sharp,  indeed,  was  the  extreme  top  of  the  peak, 
that  not  more  than  one  person  cculd  stand  upon  it  at  a  time. 

I  shall  not  be  charg-ed  with  exagrg'eration  when  I  say  that  my 
pulse  beat  quicker,  and  that  I  felt  my  cheek  flushed  with  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  when  I  found  myself  at  leng"th  standing-  on  the 
spot  which,  ti'om  the  eai-liest  hour  that  I  can  recollect,  I  had 
never  ceased  most  ardently  to  desire  that  I  mig*ht  reach.  The 
horizon  being-  at  the  distance  of  about  140  miles,  we  were  able 
to  command  a  sea-view  which  could  not  be  estimated  at  a  less 
circumference  than  400  miles,  or  a  space  as  large  as  the  whole 
surface  of  England  and  Wales.  The  height  of  the  peak  is  cal- 
culated at  r2,2-30  feet.  Fortunately,  the  clouds  which  rested 
over  the  island  and  adjacent  ocean  had  dispersed  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  now  not  only  an  extensive,  but  lovely  view  met 
our  sight.  Immediately  beneath,  the  hills  were  seen  receding  in 
concentric  circles  round  their  g'reat  centre,  each  apparently  the 
rims  of  former  craters  of  volcanoes ;  and  at  a  further  distance 
rose  smaller  hills,  also  conical,  and  to  all  appearance  shot  up  by 
the  volcanic  action  of  which  the  whole  island  had  once  been  the 
theatre.  All  are  nov/  cooled  down,  and  at  rest,  except  the  main 
peak,  and  it  seems  to  be  gradually  extinguishing.  In  looking 
down  into  the  crater  at  the  top  of  the  cone,  we  observe  that  it  is 
sending  up  wreaths  of  thin  smoke  and  vapour,  and,  like  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  it  is  caked  Avith  crystals  of  sulphur.  It  is 
only  at  distant  intervals  that  it  belches  forth  scorise  and  lava, 
or  otherwise  assumes  a  violence  of  action.  At  such  times  it 
must  form  a  spectacle  of  great  grandeur  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles  on  the  ocean.  Inert  as  the  slumbering  volcano  seems  to 
be,  we  could  observe  that  its  eruptions  are  gradually  altering  the 
form  of  the  lower  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  currents  of  lava 
which  break  forth  till  up  the  valleys,  and  obliterate  all  the  minor 
cones  in  their  way,  and  the  mountain  generally  is  swelled  up  by 
fresh  coatings  of  scoria^,  ashes,  and  boiling  mud. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  the  view  from  the  top  of 
the  peak,  we  now  descended,  some  of  our  party  running  down 
the  whole  way  till  they  came  to  the  rough  and  rocky  ground. 
We  reached  the  Estancia,  where  we  had  leff  the  mules  at  noon, 
and  thence  jiroceeded  with  all  diligence  to  Oratava,  the  heat  over- 
head fi'om  a  brilliant  sun  causing  us  to  lose  no  time  on  the  jom-- 
ney.  We  reached  the  town  at  three  o'clock,  having  occupied 
exactlv  twenty-foui'  hours  in  our  excui'sion. 
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_  YER  siiice  reading  that  most  de- 
^  lie-htful  of  Scott's  romances,  "  The 
Pii-ate/"'  I  entertained  a  strong-  de- 
sire to  visit  Shetland,  T^'hich,  how- 
ever, I  had  httle  expectation  of 
being  pennitted  to  see.  Bj  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  I  made  the  acquaintancesliip  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  that  interesting  comitry,  during  a  winter 
which  he  spent  m  Edinburgh,  and  was  kindly  invited  to  ac- 
company him  home  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Agreeing  to  his 
earnest  entreaties  to  visit  his  native  place,  we  set  out  on  our 
expedition  in  the  month  of  June  1844,  taking  a  portion  of  the 
north  Highlands  in  our  route.  The  ordinary  mode  of  visiting 
Shetland  is  by  a  steam-vessel  from  Leith,  which  touches  at  the 
principal  ports  in  its  voyage  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  last  of  its  halting-places  is  "Wick,  in  Caithness,  whence  it 
crosses  the  Pentland  Firth  to  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  and  there 
shoots  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  Shetland.  It  is  only, 
however,  during  the  summer  months  that  a  steamer  phes  to  this 
distant  land,  which  at  other  seasons  can  be  reached  only  by 
saihng  vessels.  Having  calculated  our  time  pretty  accurately, 
my  friend  and  I  arrived  in  Wick  a  few  hours  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  steamer,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  look  about  us,  ere 
it  was  necessary  to  go  on  board. 

It  was  a  charming  morning  towards  the  end  of  June,  when 
our  vessel  left  the  port  and  stood  out  to  sea,  bound  for  what  was 
to  me  an  unkno%\-n  land.     The  sea  was  beautifully  green,  the  air 
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mild,  and  scarcely  a  breatli  of  wind  ag-itated  the  face  of  the  deep. 
The  coast  of  Caithness  on  our  left  was  bare  and  uninviting-,  and 
mostly  level,  with  high  pastoral  hills  rising-  in  the  distance.  In 
from  two  to  three  hours  after  leaving-  Wick,  our  vessel  was  oif 
John  o'  Groats,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  and 
about  to  cross  the  Pentland  Firth.  This  is  the  strait  or  arm  of 
the  sea  betwixt  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  islands, 
extending  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  a 
breadth  varying  from  live  and  a  half  to  eight  miles.  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  Scottish  seas,  yet  is  the  route  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  all  vessels  of  a  larg-e  size  passing  to  and  from  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  in  communication  with  the  Atlantic — the 
Caledonian  Canal  now  allowing  the  passage  of  vessels  of  moderate 
burden.  The  dangers  of  this  dreaded  gulf  arise  from  the  conflict 
of  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans,  and  the  impetuo- 
sity of  various  currents  agitated  by  the  winds.  It  also  is  beset 
by  whirlpools,  one  of  which,  near  the  island  of  Stroma,  is  exceed- 
ingly dang-erous.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  sea  was  so  tran- 
quil that  the  smallest  boat  might  have  sailed  along  the  firth 
without  any  risk  of  injury ;  and  as  we  steamed  across,  we  per- 
ceived a  number  of  small  fishing  craft  busily  plying  their  labours. 
The  Orkney  isles  lay  straight  before  us,  like  so  many  rugged 
masses  crested  on  the  horizon  :  bending  a  little  to  seaward,  we 
soon  had  them  on  our  left,  and  passed  at  a  respectful  distance 
several  bold  headlands  and  islands.  That  which  lay  nearest  our 
course  was  Copinsha,  a  small  island,  consisting  of  a  huge  pile  of 
rocks,  on  which  sa^  such  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds,  that  the 
whole  rocky  surface  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  living  mass. 
The  captain  of  our  vessel,  to  amuse  his  passengers,  requested 
the  mate  to  fii-e  a  musket,  and  the  noise  produced  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  I  had  ever  beheld.  Alarmed  for  their 
safety,  the  poor  animals  set  up  a  universal  scream,  which  was 
prolonged  for  some  minutes,  almost  like  the  roar  of  thunder, 
while  the  whole  atmosphere  became  filled  with  birds  darting 
in  different  directions,  upwards  and  downv/ards,  and  careering 
away  in  great  clouds  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
horizon. 

Our  steamer  now  made  a  curvature  to  the  west,  and  in  an 
hour  or  thereabouts  entered  Kirkwall  bay,  and  came  to  a  pause 
in  front  of  the  town.  The  time  allowed  for  the  vessel  to  remain 
was  only  an  hour  and  a  half;  yet  in  this  brief  period  I  was  able 
to  pick  up  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys.  Kirk- 
wall is  a  curious  old-fashioned-looking  town,  reminding  me  of 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  towns  of  the  Nf 'herlands.  It  consists 
of  little  else  than  a  single  narrow  and  irregular  thoroughfare, 
with  the  gables  of  the  houses  turned  generally  towards  the  street. 
Many  of  these  houses  bear  strong  marks  of  old  age,  as  the  doors 
and  windows  are  very  small,  and  the  walls  uncommonly  thick. 
The  apartments  within  must  accordingly  be  anything  but  light 
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or  cheerful.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  great  kirk  or 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  structure  of  great  antiquity,  and  re- 
markable as  the  only  building  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  besides 
that  of  Glasgow,  which  survived  the  outbreak  at  the  Re- 
formation. We  went  to  see  this  celebrated  edifice,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spire,  partly  destroyed,  is  in  good  condition, 
j^nd  contains  a  number  of  interesting  old  monuments.  Near  the 
cathedral  stood  tlie  castle  of  Kirkwall,  now  a  complete  i*uin,  but 
a  place  of  great  strength  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  infamous  Patrick 
Stewart,  known  in  these  parts  as  "  Earl  Pate."  This  man 
deserves  a  passing  notice,  if  only  for  the  pui-pose  of  showing  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  who  in  1581 
was  raised  to  be  Earl  of  Orkney,  Patrick,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  earl,  was  a  man  of  a  haug'hty  turn  of  mind ;  and  being 
of  a  cruel  disposition,  he  committed  not  only  many  acts  of  re- 
belhon,  but  of  local  oppression.  Assuming  the  airs  of  a  petty 
king  in  his  earldom,  he  kept  a  retinue  of  desperadoes  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  islands  and 
seas.  Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  insolence  of  Earl  Pate, 
James  VI,  despatched  a  strong-  force  to  dislodge  and  capture  him  ; 
and  after  a  desperate  encounter,  he  was  taken,  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh, tried,  condemned,  and  execut^ed,  vastly  to  the  reHef  of  the 
long-abused  Orcadians. 

There  are  some  other  antiquities  worth  seeing  in  Kirkwall; 
but  our  allowance  of  time  was  elapsed,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
hurry  on  board  without  paying  them  a  visit.  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  even  this  remote  town  has  been  latterly  improved  by 
the  erection  of  new  houses,  and  that  it  is  an  industrious  and 
thriving  little  port.  Its  principal  communication  is  with  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  distant  352  miles,* 

*  Stromness,  tlie  only  other  towTi  and  port  of  any  consequence  in  Ork- 
ney, is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mainland,  and  from  it  is  supplied 
a  considerable  number  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  whaling  expeditions, 
"  The  English  and  Scotch  whalers  arrive  about  March  at  Stromness.  Tlaeir 
tonnage  amounts  to  from  three  to  four  hundred  tons ;  and  their  comple- 
ment of  men  is  usually  about  fifty,  of  whom  about  twenty  are  regular 
sailors.  The  Orknej-men,  who  acquire  from  childhood  great  skill  and  in- 
trepidity in  the  management  of  boats  on  their  stormy  and  dangerous  seas, 
are  usually  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  boat-service.  But  it  is 
remarked  of  them,  that,  being  habituated  to  the  constant  vicinity  of  coasts 
and  harbours,  they  are  apt  to  fail  both  in  perseverance  and  courage  when 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  distant  cruises  in  open  boats  ;  so  seldom  is  the 
human  mind  prepared  for  circumstances  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed, 
exhibiting  either  the  rashness  of  inexperience,  or  the  confusion  of  un- 
grounded apprehension.  The  Orkneymen  being  unpractised  in  the  ma/- 
nagement  of  vessels,  are  very  unskilful  in  that  branch  of  nautical  duty. 
The  number  of  natives  who  went  from  Stromness  on  this  service  in  the 
present  year  was  seven  hundred,  a  number  far  inferior  to  that  formerly 
employed,  amounting  sometimes  to  one  thousand.    The  English  are  said 
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Our  steamer,  ag-ain  on  its  way,  soon  cleared  the  islands  in  the 
Orkney  group,  and  began  to  cross  the  sound  which  separates 
them  from  Shetland.  This  sound  is  fifty  miles  broad,  and  is  clear 
of  any  islands  except  the  pretty  green  spot  called  Fair  Isle,  which 
lies  half  way  between  Orkney  and  Shetland.*  In  an  hour  after 
passing  Fair  Isle,  the  bold  promontory  of  the  mainland  of  Shet- 
land came  into  view.  The  extreme  point  of  this  elevated  penin- 
sula is  one  of  the  most  terrific  things  in  marine  scenery.  On  the 
east  is  the  precipitous  front  called  Sumburgh  Head,  and  on  the 
west  is  the  lofty  crag  named  the  Fitful  Head,  against  which  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  aggravated  by  the  contrary  pres- 
sure from  the  German  Ocean,  are  continually  lashing  and  raging 
in  unmitigable  fury.  As  we  approached  the  beetling  clitf  of 
Sumburgh,  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  above  the  boiling  ocean 
beneath,  our  view  became  unfortunately  intercepted  by  the  mists 
of  evening,  which  crept  over  the  scene,  shrouding  everything  in 
their  bosom.  This  was  doubly  unfortunate,  for  it  caused  our 
captain  to  slacken  his  speed,  and  detained  us  at  sea  till  early 
next  morning.  We  had,,  however,  some  agreeable  companions  on 
board ;  and  as  the  accommodations  were  good,  we  passed  the 
night  without  feeling  that  we  had  much  to  lament  in  our  deten- 

to  have  oflPered  themselves  lately  more  readily,  and  to  have  proportionally 
displaced  the  natives  of  the  northern  isles.  The  vessels  return  from  the 
fisheries  about  han'est-time.  They  are  now  daily  expected,  and  their 
arrival  is  dreaded  at  Stromness,  the  inhabitants  being  prevented  walking 
in  the  streets  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  by  the  tumultuous  revels  in 
which  the  Orkneymen  ^adulge  for  some  time  after  their  return.  Their 
conduct  has,  however,  improved  in  all  respects  of  late  years,  especially  in 
their  attendance  at  church,  which  was  formerly  entirely  neglected  by  those 
people.  The  young  minister  of  Stromness  assured  me  that  he  had  lately 
seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  of  them  present  at  divine  service  ;  and  he 
confidently  attributed  the  change  to  the  practice,  now  observed  at  the 
Straits,  of  hoisting  a  flag  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  on  Sunday,  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  the  crews  for  prayer,  and  the  consequent  influence 
of  the  uninterrupted  attention  to  religious  observances.  The  men  gain 
usually  from  L.'20  to  L.40  on  the  voyage.  If  they  do  not  return  in  time 
for  the  harvest,  it  is  gathered  in  by  their  wives  and  sisters.  Orkney  does 
not  furnish  a  single  vessel  for  this  trade." — Sketches  of  the  Coasts  a?id  Islands 
0/  Scotland,  hy  Lord  Teignmouth. 

*  It  was  on  the  shores  of  Fair  Isle  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
was  driven  during  his  flight  northwards,  by  the  tempest  "w-hich  so 
nearly  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the  memor- 
able year  1588.  In  this  small  island  the  great  Spanish  noble  (liis  huge 
unwieldy  ship  having  gone  to  pieces),  with  two  hundred  men,  was  nearly 
starved  for  want  of  provisions.  He  afterwards  made  his  way  to  the  house 
of  Malcolm  Sinclair  in  Quendal  Bay,  in  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  and 
eventually  landed  in  safety  at  Dunkirk.  One  of  the  most  curious  results 
connected  with  the  temporary  residence  in  Fair  I-ie  of  the  foreign  sailors, 
is,  that  the  natives  acquired,  and  their  descendants  have  ever  since  pre- 
served, a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  patterns  of  gloves  and  caps  worn  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  this  day  work  them  in  various-coloured  worsteds, 
exactly  resembling  the  corresponding  articles  produced  at  Cadiz. —  Wilson's 
Voyage  Round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland. 
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tion.  Being"  no^  in  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  daylight 
eould  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  us  during"  the  nig:ht ;  ancf  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning",  albeit  the  mist  still  hung"  about  us, 
we  could  see  as  clearly  as  we  can  do  in  London  at  about  any 
hour  in  a  November  day.  At  six,  the  fog",  to  our  delight,  broke 
up,  drawing-  itself  away  to  seaward ;  and  as  it  rose  like  a 
curtain  from  the  land,  we  had  before  us,  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles,  the  inlet  called  Bressay  Sound,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lerwick,  the  place  of  our  destination.  In  half  an 
hour  we  were  landed  at  a  little  quay  in  this  the  most  remote 
town  in  the  British  islands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  lodged 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr ,  a  relation  of  my  fellow- 
traveller.  Before  saying"  a  word  about  this  strang-e-looking* 
town,  let  me  glance  at  the 

HISTORY  OF  SHETLAND. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  appear  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  considered  the  Ultima  Thule ; 
in  an  after  period  they  were  conquered  and  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Northmen  or  Norweg"ians  ;  their  numerous  bays  or  voes 
affording  the  best  refuge  for  their  vessels.  Indeed,  from  the 
latter  circumstance  these  Danish  rovers  acquired  the  name  of 
Vikingr ;  that  is,  Voe,  or  Bay  King's.  From  the  voes  of  Shet- 
land, as  well  as  from  Orkney  and  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Scotland,  these  northern  pirates  made  descents  on  the  rich  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  devastated  them  with  fire  and  sword.  By  these 
rovers  Shetland  is  said  to  have  been  first  named  Hialtland  or 
Hetland,  either  word  signifying-  the  high  or  lofty  land ;  and  from 
this  term  the  modern  name  Shetland  or  Zetland  is  derived.  The 
vikingr,  after  a  pretty  long  possession  of  Shetland,  and  fortifying 
themselves  in  burghs  or  towers  on  the  headlands,  were  at  length, 
in  the  tenth  century,  subdued  by  Harold  of  Denmark,  and  the 
islands  added  to  his  continental  dominions.  Both  from  the 
vikingr  and  the  more  regular  governors  who  succeeded  them, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  acquired  the  Norwegian  character, 
laws,  language,  and  manners.  If  the  earliest  inhabitants  were 
of  a  Celtic  i-ace,  like  their  neighbours  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, they  lost  every  trace  of  this  origin,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  became  in  ever}'  respect  a  different  people  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  either  the  Highlands  or  the  Lowlands. 

Under  the  kings  of  Norway  the  Shetlanders  enjoyed  liberal 
treatment  and  government.  The  principal  inhabitants  were 
called  Udallers,  from  the  conditions  on  which  they  held  their 
lands ;  the  word  udal  being  compounded  from  cede  and  dale, 
signifying  a  waste  or  uninhabited  dale.  A  udaller  was  at  first 
nothing  more  than  the  proprietor  of  land  previously  accounted 
waste,  which  he  had  enclosed  for  his  own  use.  But  as  land 
became  more  valuable,  the  expression  gradually  lost  its  primary 
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Signification,  and  was  applied  to  the  holders  of  larg-e  tracts  of 
land  which  were  enclosed,  and  free  from  scat  or  taxation.  Latterly, 
it  came  to  sigTiify  any  wealthy  proprietor. 

Shetland  being"  separated  from  Orkney  by  a  wide  and  stormy 
channel,  had  a  distinct  prefect  or  governor  appointed  over  it,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Foiide,  an  office  which  likewise  included 
in  it  the  guardianship  of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The 
country  at  the  same  time  acquired  the  name  and  character  of  a 
Foudrie.  The  relics  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  Norwegian 
government  of  Shetland  are  various.  Courts  of  judicature, 
or  tings,  were  held  in  the  open  air,  the  erection  being  for 
the  most  part  constructed  of  loose  stones  piled  together  in  a 
circular  form.  Of  these  tings,  the  sites  of  many  of  which  are 
still  visible,  there  were  three  kinds.  The  lowest  was  a  herad,  or 
parish  ting,  over  which  the  foude  of  the  parish  presided ;  an 
officer  who,  in  the  Scottish  period  of  the  history  of  these  islands, 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  bailiif.  The  foude  was  assisted 
in  his  magistracy  by  a  law -right  man,  whose  particular  duty  it 
was  to  resrnlate  the  weights  and  measures,  and  bv  a  number  of 
men  named  rancelmen.  The  ting,  to  which  these  men  gave  their 
service,  could  only  doom  or  give  judgment  in  small  matters, 
namely,  in  those  which  related  to  the  preservation  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  questions  of  minor  trespasses  on  land,  &c.  &c.  A 
higher  court  was  a  circuit  ting,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
presided,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  great  foude,  so  named  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  subordinate  or  parish  foudes.  In  his  judicial 
capacity,  the  great  fovde  was  the  lawman  of  Shetland,  and  gave 
doom  according  to  the  Norwegian  Book  of  the  Law.  The  law- 
man made  his  circuit  round  the  whole  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive juridical  districts  of  the  country,  ting  sokens ;  each  ting 
soken  including'  several  minor  districts,  which  were  severally 
under  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  parish  foudes.  He  here 
heard  appeals  against  the  decrees  of  parish  tings,  and  tried 
weightier  offences,  such  as  were  visited  with  heavy  fines,  or 
confiscations,  or  capital  punishments.  A  third  ting  was  named 
the  laicting,  because  it  was  a  legislative  assembly.  This  was 
held  once  a-year,  and  here  also  the  lawman  presided.  All  the 
udallers  owed  to  it  suit  and  service.  The  lawting  was  held 
within  a  small  holme  or  islet,  situated  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  the 
communication  with  the  shore  being  by  stepping-stones.  The 
valley  in  which  the  lawting  was  situated  bore  the  name  of 
ThingvoUr,  now  corrupted  into  Tingwall.  Here  the  udallers 
exercised  the  power  of  reversing  the  decrees  of  inferior  courts,  of 
trying  important  causes,  and  of  legislating  or  making  by-laws 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  The  highest  appeal  was 
to  the  king  at  Bergen,  in  Norway. 

Excepting  for  such  appeals,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  had  little  actual  dependence  on  the  crown 
of  Norway.     Thev  were  very  much  under  the  immediate  sway 
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of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  a  Scandinavian  race,  who  continued  in 
power  from  9*22  to  1325,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  and  the 
earldom  passed  to  a  collateral  branch  in  Malis,  Earl  of  Stratherne, 
and  afterwards  into  the  family  of  St  Clair  about  1379.  The 
renewal  of  the  title  in  the  Stewarts,  at  a  considerably  later  period, 
has  already  been  noticed. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  belonged  to  Norway  till 
146S,  when  they  were  impledg-ed  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a 
portion  of  the  dowry  given  with  his  queen.  The  sum  for  which 
Orkney  was  pledged  was  60,000  florins.  The  money  not  being; 
forthcoming,  the  islands  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and,  with 
all  their  inhabitants,  were  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  On  being  finally  emancipated  from  the  earls  and 
other  court  favourites,  to  whom  the  Scottish  kings  had  incon- 
siderately assigned  them,  they  fell  under  the  ordinary  rule  of 
sheriffs  and  other  magistrates;  the  old  udal  holdings  were 
abolished ;  and  the  laws  of  Scotland  were  extended  over  them. 
The  two  groups  of  islands  now  form  one  county,  with  a  repre- 
sentative in  parliament.* 

It  is  much  easier  to  alter  laws  and  other  civil  institutions  than 
to  change  the  language  and  social  habits  of  a  people.  This  has 
required  four  centuries  ;  and  even  yet,  in  the  greatly  modernised 
stat€  of  things  in  Shetland,  there  are  many  interesting  traces  of 
Scandinavian  manners. 

Accustomed  to  associate  Orkney  and  Shetland  as  one  remote 
chain  of  islands,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  that  they 
have  very  little  intercourse  or  connexion  with  each  other.  The 
people  of  Orkney  contemplate  their  remote  neighbours,  the  Shet- 
landers,  with  nearly  the  same  feeling  of  strangeness  which  we 
ourselves  entertain.  Though  having  a  common  origin,  from  the 
greater  intercourse  with  the  continent  of  Britain,  the  people  of 
Orkney  have  less  peculiarity  of  manners  than  those  in  Shetland. 
In    both    groups   of   islands  the    Scandinavian    language   has 

*  The  Orkneys  consist  of  sixty-seven  islands,  thirty-eight  of  which  are 
uninhabited,  tlie  whole  scattered  over  a  space  of  forty-five  miles  in  length 
by  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  largest,  forming  the  mainland,  is  called 
Pomona,  and  on  this  Kirkwall  is  situated.  The  islands  are  generally  bare 
and  pastoral,  but  there  have  been  considerable  advances  in  agriculture  of 
late  years.  The  Shetland  islands  lie  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
leagues  north-east  of  the  Orkneys,  and  forty-four  leagues  west  of  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  continental  Europe.  With  the 
exception  of  two,  the  Shetland  islands  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
lie  between  59  degrees  48  minutes  30  seconds  and  60  degrees  52  minutes 
north  latitude.  There  are  tlu*ee  principal  islands  in  the  group — Mainland  ; 
next,  on  the  north,  Yell ;  and  still  farther  north-east,  Unst.  On  the  east 
of  Yell  lies  Fetlar,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  inferior  islands.  The  next 
in  point  of  size  is  Brcssay,  which  lies  opposite  Lerwick-  The  smaller 
islands  are  Whalsay,  Out  Skerries,  Samphray,  Big  Island,  Mukle  Roe, 
Papa-Stour,  House,  Baray,  Trondray,  besides  a  great  number  of  islets, 
holms,  and  skerries,  or  mere  rocks.  The  population  of  the  Shetland 
islands  is  32,00a 
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vanished,  and  been  superseded  by  English,  purer  than  the  ordi- 
naiy  Lowland  Scotch  ;  but  everywhere  Norwegian  terms  are 
common,  along  with  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  utterance. 
For  the  universal  spread  of  the  English  tongue,  the  islands  are 
indebted  to  the  introduction  of  schools  and  parochial  ministrations; 
also  the  residence  of  the  higher  and  mercantile  classes,  who  are 
connected  with  the  best  society  in  Scotland. 

EXCURSIONS   AMONG   THE   ISLANDS. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity  that  I 
found  myself  settled  in  a  town  nine  hundred  miles  north  from 
London,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  foreign,  though 
British  people.  Every  such  feeling  was  soon  enhanced  by  the 
hospitality  of  our  reception,  and  the  expectation  of  making  several 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  this  insular  country.  There  was 
little  to  detain  us  in  Lerwick.  Situated  on  a  piece  of  irregular 
ground,  it  stretches  in  the  fonn  of  a  crescent  upon  the  margin  of 
the  spacious  harbour  of  Bressay  Sound,  and  consists  but  of  a 
single  street,  with  a  variety  of  building's  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  some  creeping  up  an  adjoining  height  on  the  west.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  on  a  small  rocky  edifice,  stands  Fort 
Charlotte,  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  could  effectually 
protect  it  from  any  external  attack.  At  present,  it  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  prison  and  court-house,  and  its  guns  are,  I  suppose,  seldom 
fired,  the  whole  garrison  consisting  of  a  single  functionary. 
The  houses,  like  those  of  Kirkwall,  are  generally  built  without 
order  or  regularity,  and  many  of  them  have  their  ends  to  the 
street,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  term  to  the  leading 
thoroughfare  in  this  curiously-constructed  town.  A  lane,  wind- 
ing and  zig-zagging,  would  be  the  more  appropriate  phrase. 
This  chief  thoroughfare,  however,  and  its  tributary  alleys,  are 
pretty  well  paved  with  flag*-stones,  and  not  inconvenient  to  foot 
passengers.  Xo  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen,  or  indeed  could 
proceed  over  the  ups  and  downs,  and  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  Lerwegian  streets.  As  at  Venice,  all  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
sea,  the  boats  and  larger  vessels  bringing  or  taking  away 
goods  being  able  to  sail  in  close  to  the  warehouses  on  the 
margm  of  the  harbour.  I  observed  a  number  of  shops  or  stores 
for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and  I  was  shown  a  small 
inn,  which  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  The  population  had  generally  a  seafaring  look,  and 
there  were  on  all  sides  signs  of  industry  and  comfort.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  busy  movements  of  a  number  of 
the  females.  Almost  every  woman  of  humble  rank  whom  I 
met,  even  while  carrying  a  loaded  basket  on  her  back,  was 
busily  engaged  in  knitting  wool  into  stockings,  or  some  other 
article  of  attire. 

The  country   around   Lerwick  possesses  nothing  to   attract. 
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There  is  some  cultivation,  but  the  country  generally  is  pastoral, 
swellino:  into  hills,  and  bleak  and  bare  from  the  absence  of  trees 
or  shrubs.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  paid  a  visit  to  a 
gentleman  in  Scalloway,  a  small  town  at  the  head  of  a  bay  some 
miles  to  the  west  of  Lerwick.  Here,  in  a  g-arden,  I  remarked 
for  the  first  time  some  trees  and  fruit-bearing-  bushes ;  the  latter, 
however,  were  under  the  wall,  with  a  southern  exposure,  I  am 
told  that  the  absence  of  trees  in  Shetland  does  not  altog-ether 
arise  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  for  trunks  are  found  in 
the  peat-mosses ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  some  tall  trees  of 
the  sycamore  kind  still  flourish.*  Whatever  be  the  reason  for 
the  decay  of  the  orig-inal  forest,  the  defect  is  likely  to  be 
soon  in  jpart  supplied  by  planting:.  Various  proprietors  have 
beg"un  to  plant  forest  trees ;  and  the  more  opulent  among-  them 
have  also  now  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  the  poor  horti- 
culture of  the  islands.  In  the  g-arden  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
island  of  Bressay,  a  hothouse  has  been  erected,  and  is  said  to 
yield  a  g-ood  crop  of  large  g-rapes.  At  Scalloway,  1  visited  the 
ruin  of  an  old  castle,  w'hich  had  been  built  by  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  1600,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  aiding-  in  his  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Shetlanders.  In  the  scattered  little  town  of 
Scalloway  there  are  some  good  houses,  the  place  having  once 

*  In  one  or  two  gardens,  sycamores  and  other  trees,  planted  probably 
a  hundred  years  ago,  have  attained  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  the 
girth  within  three  feet  of  the  ground  being  above  six  feet.  That  trees 
have  formerly  grown  in  abundance  in  Shetland,  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
doubted,  from  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  peeuharity  in  climate  or  soil 
fatal  to  their  growth,  and  from  the  general  diffusion  of  their  remains  in 
the  peat  moors.  Some  of  those  peat  trees  w  ere  of  no  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  small  size.  From  this,  however,  it 
cannot  le  fairly  inferred  that,  generally,  the  native  trees  were  diminutive. 
Timber  must  always  have  been  valuable  in  this  country,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants would  naturally  consume  all  that  was  of  any  respectable  size,  espe- 
cially as  no  spot  of  ground  is  six  miles  from  the  sea  in  every  direction,  and 
therefore  the  woods  would  be  easily  accessible.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  trees  in  size  and  quantity  cannot  now  be  reared  in  Shetland. 
The  experiment,  however,  has  never  been  fairly  made.  Let  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  forester,  residing  long  enough  in  these  islands  to  modify 
his  experience  to  suit  their  climate,  superintend  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  and  on  a  scale  of  adequate  magnitude,  the  culture  of  various  kinds 
of  hardy  trees,  and  then,  and  not  before,  can  the  capabilities  of  Shetland, 
with  regard  to  arboriculture,  be  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
spirited  and  far-sighted  proprietor  w  ill  ere  long  put  the  matter  to  the 
proof.  On  a  question  such  as  this,  a  priori  opinions,  thrown  out  at  a  ven- 
ture, are  entirely  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  for  which  there 
is  high  botanical  authority,  that  cones  of  the  silver  fir  (Abies  picea)  have 
been  found  in  some  moors  in  Orkney.  This  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Scot- 
land, but  is  common  in  Norway.  It  may,  however,  have  been  planted,  or 
its  cones  sown,  by  some  of  the  energetic  and  sagacious  Norwegian  Yarls, 
who  so  long  ruled  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  who  were  aa 
remarkable  for  their  attention  to  husbandry  and  fishing,  as  to  poUtics  and 
war. — New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  xxxiiL 
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been  the  capital  of  Shetland,   and,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  residence  of  a  number  of  opulent  families. 

In  going-  and  returning  on  this  short  excursion,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  one  of  those  large  peat-mosses,  which  I  afterwards 
found  were  so  common  in  these  islands..  Without  native  wood 
or  coal,  the  common  fuel  of  the  Shetlanders  is  peat,  dug  from 
the  black  mosses  interspersed  over  the  country,  and  whose 
origin  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  wreck  of  ancient  forests,  with 
the  subsequent  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter.  The  peat  is 
dug  with  a  long-handled  spade,  the  delver  cutting  out  and  lay- 
ing aside  a  peat  at  every  jerk  with  his  instrument.  After  being 
dried,  the  peats  are  carried  home,  very  commonly  in  baskets,  on 
the  backs  of  ponies. 

My  friend  being  anxious  to  reach  his  home  in  one  of  the 
northern  isles,  we  agreed  to  quit  Lerwick  on  the  second  day 
after  our  arrival,  and  bespoke  a  boat  for  the  purpose.  The  Shet- 
land boats  are  built  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Norwegian 
yawls,  pointed  fore  and  aft.  They  are  exceedingly  graceful  in 
form,  and  are  considered  both  swift  and  safe,  though  the  single 
mast  is  usually  too  high,  and  the  sail  too  large,  so  that  at  sea  the 
boat  looks  like  a  butterfly — all  wings.  It  was  yet  early  when 
our  handsome  craft,  manned  by  six  good  rowers,  and  propelled 
by  a  gentle  wind,  which  bent  the  sail,  sped  swiftly  out  of 
Bressay  sound.  The  weather  was  clear  and  lovely,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisitely  tranquil  and  joyous  than  our  ten 
hours'  voyage  among  the  lonely  isles  which  lay  in  our  course. 
The  glassy  ocean  refl  *cted  the  rocky  shores  as  we  threaded  our 
way  among  numerous  green  islets,  peopled  by  the  screaming 
sea-fowl,  or  glided  close  to  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  the  larger 
islands. 

In  this  day's  voyage  we  may  be  said  to  have  skirted  the 
whole  eastern  shores  of  the  islands,  passing  Whalsay,  the  Out 
Skerries,  and  Yell,  and  finally  arriving  inlJnst — the  most  northerly 
in  the  group  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  most  northern  scrap  of 
inhabited  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  we  reached  our 
destination,  I  soon  became  aware  that  the  more  completely  I 
made  myself  at  home,  the  more  pleased  our  host  and  his  family 
would  be.  The  island,  I  found,  was  not  without  objects  of 
interest,  or  space  wherein  to  perambulate.  In  length  it  is  twelve 
miles,  by  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  with  a  generally  level 
and  fertile  surface,  diversified  by  several  ridges  of  hills,  some  of 
considerable  height.  The  shores  are  remarkably  indented  with 
small  bays  or  voes,  offering  boundless  scope  for  fishing ;  and  the 
hills  possess  some  mineralogical  curiosities.  In  the  evening  of 
our  arrival,  we  took  a  walk  to  see  aneighbounng  quarry  of  chro- 
mate  of  iron,  which  was  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  island 
above  twenty  years  ago.  The  quarry  is  of  great  depth,  the  ore 
lying  imbedded,  apparently  in  abundance,  in  veins  through  the 
rock  of  which  the  hill  is  composed.    The  working  of  this  mine 
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gives  employment  to  upwards  of  fifty  men  and  boys  each  sum- 
mer, and  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  metal  are  annually 
exported.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  pigment,  producing  a  fine 
bright  yellow  paint ;  and  as  none  is  elsewhere  found  in  Britain, 
it  is  the  som'ce  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  proprietors. 

In  the  evening,  it  was  arranged  that  next  morning,  after  an 
early  breakfast,  we  should  proceed  on  an  expedition  by  sea  round 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  The  weather  was  fortunately 
propitious.  The  sun  rose  to  our  wish  in  unclouded  splendour, 
though  not  with  that  overpowering  heat  of  July  in  more  southern 
latitudes.  Not  a  breeze  rippled  the  sur-face  of  the  water,  and  sails 
were  accordingly  useless.  The  boat  in  which  we  embarked  was 
like  that  already  described,  but  fitted  up  with  much  comfort  as  a 
pleasure  barge.  Passing  some  rugged  and  precipitous  clitfs,  and 
one  or  two  small  bays,  we  reached  the  north-east  point  of  the 
land,  and  here  we  met  numerous  boats  returning  from  the  deep- 
sea  fishery.  Nearly  forty  miles  had  these  canoe-like  skiffs  been 
distant  from  the  land,  and  two  nights  at  sea ;  and  we  rejoiced  to 
see  them  now  filled  with  fine  cargoes  of  ling  and  tusk — two  kinds 
of  white  fish  caught  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  in  a  dried  and 
salted  state.  Passing  this  fleet  of  boats,  manned  by  a  hardy  race 
of  seamen,  we  at  length  reached  the  two  precipitous  headlands 
which  form  the  northern  point  of  British  land.  The  western 
promontory  consists  of  an  uncultivated  waste  of  coarse  pasture  ; 
but  near  the  sea  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  nests  of  a 
variety  of  sea-fowl ;  and  here  is  one  of  the  rare  breeding-places  of 
the  skua-gull.  The  other  promontory  is  still  higher;  and  between 
the  two  is  a  narrow  firth,  which  penetrates  a  certain  distance 
into  the  island.  We  had  determined  to  proceed  as  far  westward 
as  we  could,  before  stopping  at  any  point,  keeping,  however, 
close  to  the  rocks,  and  exploring  various  caves  and  indentations — 
the  latter  called  ^io^ — in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  the  seal  1a*ibe. 
Once,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket-glass,  we  saw  several  of  these  crea- 
tures reposing  on  the  rocks,  and  apparently  unaware  of  our 
approach.  "We  immediately  took  measures  to  approach  them 
stealthily ;  but  a  few  herring  gulls  being  on  the  outlook,  dashed 
down  among  the  seals,  even  to  touchino*  them,  and  roused  them 
with  a  peculiar  cry,  so  that,  alanned  for  their  safety,  they 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  disappeared.  This  curious  method  of 
giving  the  alarm  to  slumbering  seals  is  invariably  practised  by 
the  herring  gull,  which  seems  to  constitute  himself  the  sentinel 
to  watch  over  this  persecuted  tribe  of  amphibii. 

Crossing  the  mouth  of  the  voe,  we  were  rowed  among  some 
striking  scenery — precipitous  chffs  indented  by  narrow  ravines, 
down  which  tumbled  the  mountain  rill  like  a  thread  of  silver ; 
detached  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore ;  and,  most  striking  of  all, 
the  wide  ocean  stretching  westward  and  northward,  sublime  in 
its  extent,  desolation,  and  repose.  From  a  contemplation  of  inani- 
mate nature,  we  were  recalled  by  the  screaming  of  the  multitudes 
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of  birds  which  rose  in  clouds  from  the  rocky  cliffs.  At  this  season 
the  animals  were  tending*  their  young",  and  more  than  usually 
alive  to  the  presence  of  strang'ers.  Each  species  of  birds,  I  was  in- 
formed, has  its  own  domain  on  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  cliffs  were 
appropriated  entirely  to  the  kittiwake  {Lams  rissa),  the  smallest 
of  the  g"ull  species ;  and  it  is  these  gentle  and  beautiful  creatures 
that  the  fowlers  most  unsparingly  plunder  of  their  eggs  and 
young.  A  few  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  are  very  anxious 
to  prevent  depredations  among  these  and  other  feathered  denizens 
of  the  shores ;  for,  besides  the  dangerous  nature  of  fowling",  it 
leads  to  idle  desultory  habits.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
prohibition,  we  saw  several  persons  on  these  dizzy  heights,  hang- 
ing by  a  slender  hold  on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  lliey  seldom 
use  ropes  here  as  at  Faroe  and  St  Kilda,  but  clamber,  fearlessly 
and  alone,  down  and  up  the  craggy  steeps,  where  one  false  move- 
ment would  consign  them  to  destruction ;  yet  are  they  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  these  feats  of  daring",  and  rarely  any  accidents 
occur. 

Proceeding  on  our  excursion,  we  now  took  a  sweep  farther 
from  the  land,  to  the  Utsta  or  Outstack,  an  insulated  rock,  of  a 
form  not  unlike  a  lion  rampant.  We  approached  it  cautiously 
from  the  lee  side,  as  here  we  hoped  to  find  one  or  two  seals. 
Landing  in  silence,  we  scrambled  up  the  side,  and  one  of  the 
party,  best  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  sport,  peeped  over  the 
top ;  and  there,  to  be  sure,  was  a  pair  of  seals  lying  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  unconscious  of  approaching  danger.  Creeping 
round  the  edge  of  th  •  rock,  to  gain  a  better  position,  he  fired, 
which  was  the  signal  for  us  to  rush  forward.  The  shot  had  been 
successful.  A  male  seal,  an  enormous  animal,  lay  dead  in  his 
resting-place ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  I  learned  that 
it  was  the  mate  of  a  female  which,  with  a  wailing  cry,  had 
plunged  into  the  water.  The  female  was  not  again  seen ;  but 
she  wandered  near  the  spot,  and  was  shot  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  seal  which  had  been  killed  was  truly  a  noble  specimen  of  its 
species.  He  was  almost  black  in  colour,  with  a  beard  on  his 
muzzle  [Phoca  barbata),  was  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  yielded 
twenty  gallons  of  oil.  After  heaving  him,  with  some  difficulty, 
into  our  boat,  we  paused  to  consider  our  adventurous  position. 
The  rock  on  which  we  stood  is,  for  the  most  part,  submerged 
in  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  and  there  are  very  few  days 
in  a  season  when  a  landing  on  it  can  be  effected.  Bein^"  thus 
continually  washed  by  the  salt  spray,  there  is  no  vestige  ot  vege- 
tation on  its  surface,  except  a  few  tufts  of  scurvy  grass.  Bare 
and  slippery  as  it  was,  we  found  on  it  a  level  spot,  where,  exhi- 
larated by  our  success,  and  appetised  by  the  pure  air  of  the  sea, 
we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  fete-champetre,  if  that  name  can  be 
applied  to  a  pic-nic  feast  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  In 
this  hearty  meal  our  boatmen  performed  an  active  part,  quench- 
ing their  thirst  with  a  liquid  called  bland,  which  I  had  never 
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before  seen  or  tasted.  It  is  the  whey  of  churned  milk,  separated 
from  the  milk  by  heating* ;  and,  being*  slightly  acidulous,  is 
grateful  and  refreshing,  and  vriW  keep,  if  bottled,  for  a  consider- 
able time.  I  believe  this  method  of  using*  butter-milk  is  common 
only  in  Shetland,  where  the  whole  milk  of  the  cow,  not  the  cream 
alone,  is  regularly  churned.  The  practice  is  economical ;  for  the 
cu]-d  forms  a  solid  food,  and  the  preserved  whey  a  wholesome  and 
unexpensive  drink — the  invariable  beverage  of  the  Shetland  pea- 
sant at  home,  and  of  the  lisherman  when  at  sea. 

Having-  finished  our  meal,  and  packed  everything  up,  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  Utsta,  and  turned  our  course  homewards,  landing" 
by  the  way  on  several  skerries  or  small  islets,  which  afford  pas- 
ture for  two  or  three  sheep  during*  the  summer  months.  In 
winter  they  are  shrouded  for  the  most  part  in  tempestuous  spray. 
We  took  occasion  to  stop  also  at  the  foot  of  the  tallest  precipice 
on  the  mainland  of  Unst,  in  order  to  view  a  rocky  arch  by 
which  it  is  perforated.  The  opening  on  the  sea  is  fifty  feet 
across,  and  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  when  fired  into  by  a  g-un, 
the  echoes  reverberated  like  the  rattling  peal  of  thunder.  After 
passing  through  this  magnificent  archway,  in  length  300  feet,  we 
proceeded  with  our  boat  to  explore  the  interior  of  several  other 
caverns.  In  these  the  boat  was  pushed  forwards  by  the  hands 
on  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  caused  it  to  rise 
and  fall  with  a  somewhat  unpleasant  motion.  At  the  farther 
end,  in  solemn  darkness,  on  a  low  pebbly  beach,  the  great  seals 
bring  forth  and  nurse  their  young ;  but  the  season  was  yet  too 
early  to  find  them  there.  These  caves  are  called  hellyers;  and  in 
September,  the  seals  are  often  captured  by  spreading  a  net  across 
the  mouth,  and  then  alarming  the  inhabitants  within,  who,  rush- 
ing out  to  escape,  fall  into  the  snare,  get  entangled  in  the  net, 
and  are  either  shot  or  drowned  ;  for  a  seal  will  be  drowned  as 
effectually  as  a  man,  only  it  takes  long'er  time  to  accomplish. 
They  must  respire  atmospheric  air  every  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty 
minutes,  or  else  their  blood  becomes  black  or  venoid,  causing' 
apoplexy  and  death. 

Still,  one  novelty  awaited  us:  by  the  kind  attention  of  our  host, 
a  fishing-line  had  Tjeen  set  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth,  and  it  having 
remained  the  proper  time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  hauled 
by  our  boatmen.  It  was  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  large,  as 
that  used  at  the  deep-sea  or  haff  fishing*.  A  rope  of  about  400 
fathoms  long,  with  buoys  and  corks  to  float  it,  is  stretched  in  a 
tide-way,  if  near  shore,  or  on  the  well-known  bank,  when  far  at 
sea;  to  this  is  attached  at  regular  distances  short  lines,  with  lead 
for  sinking,  and  one  or  two  powerful  hooks  baited  with  the  young 
of  the  coal-fish.  Beginning  at  one  end,  the  lines  are  drawn  in. 
We  were  extremely  successful;  almost  every  hook  held  a  fish: 
small  tusk,  large  beautiful  cod,  like  that  for  which  a  Londoner 
would  give  half  a  guinea  a  piece ;  skate,  congor  eels,  saithe,  or 
full-grown  coal-fish,  but,  above  all,  halibut  of  various  sizes,  some 
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of  them  gig:antic,  above  six  feet  long.  "When  these  large  fish,  or 
a  powerful  cod  or  skate,  appeared  on  the  surface  approaching  the 
boat,  the  poor  animal's  struggles  became  frantic ;  and  a  skilful 
hand,  armed  with  a  short  staff,  with  a  large  and  very  strong  hook 
attached,  strikes  his  weapon  into  the  gills,  and  thus  assists  in 
dragging  it  into  the  boat.  Our  excitement  at  this  novel  spectacle 
was  quite  intoxicating,  and  frequently  we  received  showers  of 
brine,  which  the  floundering  of  the  fish,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
boat,  washed  in  upon  us.  AVTiat  signified  that  ?  IVe  got  a  noble 
haul,  and  in  the  highest  good-humour  proceeded  home,  which  we 
did  not  reach  till  nearly  midnight,  by  the  soft  twilight  and  lovely 
moon,  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  hours  in  this  latitude. 
Xeed  it  be  said  we  slept  soundly  after  the  many  hours'  exposure 
to  the  pure  and  healthful  sea  air,  and  the  pleasurable  excitement 
we  had  undergone? 

It  was  now  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  weather  stiU  continuing 
favourable  for  boating,  we  went  to  a  neighbouring  island  to  see 
one  of  the  principal  stations  where  the  boats  rendezvous  during 
the  thi'ee  summer  months  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ling  fishery. 
Most  of  the  men  are  several  miles  distant  from  their  families, 
whom  they  only  visit  on  the  Saturday  evenings  till  Monday 
morning ;  consequently,  they  erect  slight  lodges  at  these  tem- 
porary stations,  in  which  they  cook  and  shelter  when  on  shore. 
We  landed  on  a  beach  of  large  rough  stones,  of  some  extent, 
partly  natural,  and  partly  set  for  the  purpose  ;  this  was  spread 
with  ling,  tusk,  and  cod,  in  the  course  of  being  dried,  a  score  of 
boys  being  in  constant  attendance  to  turn  them,  and,  in  case  of 
showers,  gather  them  in  heaps.  The  boats  were  just  about  putting 
off  to  sea  as  we  arrived  a  little  after  mid-day.  Each  boat  is 
manned  by  six  men,  or  more  usually  five  men  and  a  boy,  the 
latter  being  a  kind  of  apprentice  the  first  year,  and  receiving 
only  a  small  share  of  the  earnings.  The  dress  of  the  men  going 
to  sea  consists  of  a  loose  covering  of  barked  sheep-skin,  the  form 
of  an  English  labourer's  smock,  over  trousers  of  oiled  cotton 
Qr  linen,  and  high  boots  of  barked  horse  hides,  with  generally  a 
knitted  woollen  cap  of  divers  colours.  A  small  jar  of  bland, 
with  a  thick  cake  of  oatmeal,  is  all  the  refreshment  they  carry 
with  them  on  these  excursions.  "When  they  have  reached 
their  fishing-ground,  which  from  this  point  may  be  about 
twenty-five  miles  off  the  land,  they  set  their  lines  towards 
evening,  and  some  of  the  men  may  have  a  short  nap  by  turns. 
Having  hauled  before  midnight,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
they  bait  and  set  again,  and  return  in  the  morning.  Should  the 
weather  look  unsettled,  they  return  without  the  second  haul. 
Sometimes  they  remain  out  two  nights,  and  fill  their  boats. 
When  they  have  taken  much  fish,  every  interval  is  busily 
employed  in  gutting  them ;  all  the  entrails  being  thrown  over- 
board. The  heads  and  livers  are  alone  preserved,  and  ai*e  the 
perquisites  of  the  men.  The  livers  are  cooked  fresh,  with  oatmeal 
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in  bread,  or  a  sort  of  fish  haggris ;  and  what  is  not  so  used,  is 
allowed  to  become  rancid,  and  boiled  for  oil.  Skate  and  halibut, 
when  caught,  are  also  reserved  by  the  men  for  the  use  of  their 
families.  All  Shetlanders,  both  high  and  low,  prefer  fish  for 
eating,  of  whatever  sort  (except  herring  and  halibut)  in  a  half 
putrid  state.  It  is  simply  washed  in  sea  water,  and  hung  up  in 
the  air  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  or  the  ling  and  cod  heads,  and 
the  small  sillacks,  are  laid  in  heaps,  in  a  dark  place,  for  four  or 
five  days,  till  they  have  acquired  the  favourite  flavour. 

When  the  fresh  fish  are  landed,  they  are  weighed  and  delivered 
to  the  curer,  who  keeps  an  account  of  the  quantity  brought  by 
each  boat.  Ling  and  tusk  are  allowed  the  highest  price  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  cod-fishing  was  hardly  thought  of  in  Shetland 
till  a  very  few  3'ears  ago,  but  now  it  is  extensively  carried  on ; 
and  the  cod  in  the  cured  state,  which  formerly  fetched  not  above 
two-thirds,  now  brings  as  much  as  the  others ;  which  appears  to 
me  singular,  as  I  should  think  there  could  be  no  comparison  in 
the  delicacy  of  the  food  they  form.  But  the  cod,  I  believe,  are 
chiefly  sent  abroad,  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  continent  taking 
many  cargoes  both  from  Shetland  and  Norway.  I  had  often 
heard  that  the  stock-fish  of  Norway  were  preferred  to  those  of 
Shetland ;  and  it  became  a  great  object  to  obtain  for  the  latter  a 
higher  character,  and  constant  good  market.  For  this  purpose, 
and  also  to  teach  the  Shetlanders  the  most  approved  method 
of  conducting  this  fishing  and  curing,  an  able  and  respected 
native,  Arthur  jiVnderson,  Esq.  a  few  years  ago  set  on  foot  a 
fishing  company  in  the  island  of  Vaila,  of  which  he  took  a 
lease.  This  establishment  is  now  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion, and  is  a  model  of  business-like  activity  and  regularity; 
while  from  Mr  Anderson's  patriotic  zeal,  together  with  his 
enterprise  and  extensive  connexions,  he  is  enabled  to  secure 
foreign  markets  for  the  Shetland  cod,  and  confer  immense 
benefit  on  his  country. 

We  now  witnessed  a  numerous  fleet  of  boats  put  to  sea,  not,  it 
will  be  believed,  Avithout  breathing  heartfelt  wishes  for  their 
safety  and  success,  as  we  reflected  how  many  a  stay  of  helpless 
families  these  little  skiff's  bore  to  a  scene  of  peril.  Afterwards, 
Ave  turned  to  look  into  the  fishennen's  temporary  dwellings,  or 
lodges  as  they  are  called.  The  walls  are  so  low  that  one  can 
hardly  stand  upright  within,  and  are  built  of  loose  stones  and  turf; 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  half  that  width.  At  one  end  is  a  broad 
dais  of  turf,  on  which  is  spread  straw  and  blankets :  this  is  all  the 
sleeping  place.  A  hole  in  the  roof  at  the  other  end  shows  that 
beneath  is  the  hearth  for  the  peat  fire,  with  a  raised  seat  of  turf 
around  it.  Here  each  boat's  crew  sleep  and  eat  when  on  shore,  both 
operations  being  as  uncertain  as  the  wind  and  weather — snatches 
of  repose,  and  hasty  meals  of  porridge,  or  fish  and  potatoes, 
being  all  that  these  hardy  men  can  command ;  yet  do  they  never 
enjoy  such  excellent  health  as  at  these  seasons.     I  find  that  the 
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herring-  fishery  is  not  likely  ever  to  compensate  its  prosecution 
in  Shetland,  though  it  has  been  attempted  with  very  unequal 
success  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  season  for  the  herring- 
does  not  commence  here  till  after  the  summer  ling  fishery  is 
over — that  is  the  end  of  August — and  then  the  weather  becomes 
squally,  and  the  men's  attention  is  occupied  with  reaping  the 
little  harvest  of  their  fields  ;  for,  be  it  always  remembered,  a 
Shetland  peasant  is  not  merely  a  fisherman.  In  his  variable 
climate,  he  could  not  make  a  subsistence  by  fishing  alone  ;  he 
must  have  his  little  farm  to  help  to  furnish  food  for  his  household. 
And  though  the  females  do  a  great  part  of  the  farm-work,  yet 
still,  in  many  instances,  especially  when  the  families  are  young, 
the  father's  assistance  on  land  in  spring  and  autumn  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Before  leaving  the  interesting  and  busy  scene  we  had 
been  contemplating,  we  partook  with  the  superintendent  of  deli- 
cious fresh  tusk  and  potatoes,  both  boiled  in  sea  water,  which  is, 
1  do  not  know  why,  a  great  improvement  in  their  preparation. 

Returning  from  this  visit,  we  landed  at  the  nearest  point  of 
Unst,  and  sent  the  boat  round,  intending  to  walk  home  across 
the  island.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble,  we  visited  a  gentleman's 
house,  when,  after  being  kindly  entertained  with  tea,  we  went  to 
a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
keeping  an  annual  festival,  in  honour  of  having  finished  their 
peat-harvest.  Peats,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  are  the  only 
native  fuel  in  Shetland,  and  are  dug  in  May.  At  the  middle  or 
end  of  June,  according'  as  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  they 
are  ready  for  being-  brought  home,  sometimes  a  distance  of  several 
miles ;  and  this  is  dv,ne  on  the  backs  of  ponies,  in  open  straw 
baskets  hung  on  wooden  pack-saddles. 

The  different  gangs  of  ponies  are  driven  by  boys.  A  young 
female  of  the  family  remains  for  the  purpose  of  lading  and 
taking  care  of  the  ponies,  till  all  the  peats  are  carried  away, 
which  may  occupy  from  one  to  four  weeks.  Though  the  labour 
is  heavy  and  incessant,  the  young  women  rather  enjoy  it  as  a 
relaxation  than  endure  it  as  a  task,  and  always  lay  in  a  stock 
of  robust  health  with  their  embrowned  complexions.  In  each 
hill  or  peat-moor,  therefore,  is  formed  quite  a  village  of  lodges, 
like  those  of  the  fishermen,  but  much  smaller,  and  built  wholly 
of  turf,  the  roof  being  removed  each  season  when  it  ceases  to  be 
wanted.  As  we  approached  one  of  these  groups  of  singular  and 
most  primitive  habitations,  we  found  bonfires  blazing  in  different 
places  in  honour  of  the  festival,  round  which  the  boys  were  con- 
gregated, supplying  fuel,  and  amusing  themselves,  as  other  boys 
do,  around  a  bonfire.  In  the  green  huts,  on  a  sofa  of  turf,  round 
a  table  of  the  same,  were  gathered  the  giris  and  their  guests, 
among  whom  were  hardly  any  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  here,  even 
amidst  smoke  and  darkness,  we  might  distinguish  fair  faces  and 
modest  looks,  which  might  have  graced  more  polished  scenes — 
and,  moreover,  it  is  always  refreshing  to  see  young  countenances 
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beaming  with  mirth  and  happiness.  The  feast,  which  is  the 
main  thing-,  consisted  of  tea,  smoked  mutton,  and  pork ;  eg-gs  and 
oatmeal  cake,  or  ship-biscuit,  and,  in  some  instances,  pancakes  or 
buttered  cake  of  flour  or  barley-meal.  Each  maiden  was  dressed 
in  a  neat  cotton  gown,  and  ribbons  in  her  cap.  By  and  by  were 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  though  by  no  very  practised  hand, 
and  the  young  people  danced  on  the  turf  around  their  bonfire. 
The  Shetlanders  appear  to  be  excessively  fond  of  music,  and  its 
natural  accompaniment,  dancing;  and, -as  may  be  supposed, 
seize  all  proper  opportunities  for  indulging  in  them. 

July  17. — Yesterday  we  enjoyed  the  sport  of  a  whale  hunt. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  lying  round  the  bay,  to  inform  him  that  a  shoal  of 
whales,  of  the  smaller  species,  were  lying  in  the  narrow  sound 
leading  into  it.  Not  long  did  the  laird  indulge  in  sloth  after  this 
summons  ;  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  up  and  dressed,  issuing 
orders  all  the  while  he  performed  his  toilet,  and  sending  messen- 
gers to  his  tenants,  desiring  them  to  hasten  to  put  themselves 
under  his  direction  at  the  scene  of  action.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  many  boats  were  gathered,  and  filled  with  men 
and  boys  armed  with  weapons  and  instruments  of  noise  as  well 
as  of  slaughter.  Happy  was  he  who  could  boast  the  possession 
of  some  rusty  ancestral  sword  or  cutlass,  or  a  harpoon  acquired 
in  some  Greenland  voyage ;  and  in  absence  of,  or  addition  to,  all 
these,  the  boats  were  loaded  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  hastily 
gathered  from  the  beach  at  starting.  The  laird  was  provided 
with  a  heavy  gun,  loaded  with  two  balls,  a  weapon  which  had 
been  fatal  to  the  lives  of  many  seals  and  otters.  The  boats  pro- 
ceeded sing'ly,  and  in  silence,  the  men  straining  every  nerve,  in 
suppressed  but  bursting  eagerness,  in  order  to  get  between  the 
whales  and  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  'Whien  all  were  collected 
in  a  close  phalanx — to  which  boats  from  neig'hbouring  shores, 
and  lairds  from  adjacent  islands,  were  each  moment  gathering — 
the  chase  commenced  in  earnest.  Every  voice  was  raised  in 
shouts  and  wild  cries  ;  showers  of  stones  were  flung  by  every 
hand  not  employed  with  the  oars  ;  kettles  and  saucepans  were 
rattled,  and  various  violins  tuned,  not  so  much  to  harmony,  as  to 
discord  ;  all  combined  making  a  chaos  of  sounds  intended  to  con- 
fuse the  timid  group,  which  were  seen  floundering  in  alarm  till  the 
water  was  like  a  boiling  caldron.  The  whales  were  thus  slowly 
followed  till  they  were  driven  fairly  past  the  narrow  sound  or 
entrance,  and  into  the  bay ;  but  here  the  prospect  widening,  it 
became  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  run  on  shore.  Boats 
continued  to  push  from  the  land,  terrifying  still  more,  and  scat- 
tering the  herd ;  and  strangers  were  not  found  willing  to  place 
themselves  under  due  direction  and  generalship.  The  shoal 
separated  in  two  divisions,  and  the  hunters,  in  their  eagerness, 
became  less  and  less  amenable  to  discipline,  so  that  an  unsuccess- 
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ful  termination  of  the  adventure  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 
The  laird  and  his  first  lieutenant  and  factotum  became  entirely 
hoarse  with  bawling-,  and  the  poor  persecuted  whales  made  several 
desperate  and  dangerous  efforts  to  break  the  barrier  of  boats  that 
opposed  their  return  to  the  ocean. 

Thus  passed  many  hours,  during*  which  the  hunters  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves  in  safety,  and  prevent  their 
prize  from  escaping.  The  boats  were  tossed  by  the  motion  of 
the  whales  in  the  watai',  as  if  it  were  agitated  by  a  storm  ;  the 
daj'  drew  to  its  close ;  the  evening  twilight  came ;  but,  though 
the  sun's  beams  had  been  hidden  through  the  day,  a  slight  breeze 
was  now  scattering  the  low  clouds,  to  make  way  for  the  bright 
rising  of  the  full  moon  :  the  wearied  and  anxious  pursuers  (many 
of  whom  had,  in  their  eager  haste,  left  their  homes  without 
breakfast)  were  now  making  up  their  minds  to  keep  watch  over 
their  restless  prey  through  the  short  night :  so  the  laird  having 
sent  on  shore  for  refreshments,  rested  from  his  exertions  to  snatch 
a  hasty  repast,  and  refresh  his  boatmen.  "UTiile  he  was  thus 
engaged,  the  herd  of  whales  once  again  united,  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  repose,  suddenly  made  a  simultaneous  movement 
towards  the  shore.  At  this  joyful  sight,  and  the  apparently  near 
triumphant  termination  of  their  day's  toil,  hunger  and  fatigue 
were  forgotten,  and  all  were  again  engaged  with  oars  and  voices, 
stones  and  fiddles,  in  contributing  to  the  wished-for  result ;  when 
the  leader  of  the  herd,  a  large  and  powerful  male,  feeling  the 
water  shallowing,  turned  back,  apparently  resolved  to  make  one 
desperate  attempt  f^r  freedom  and  safety.  His  companions  fol- 
lowed, taking  their  way  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  along 
the  shore,  seeking  an  outlet,  which  undoubtedly  they  would  soon 
have  found,  from  the  position  of  the  boats  and  the  breadth  of  the 
bay  ;  but  at  this  moment  of  breathless  suspense  the  laird,  whose 
powerfully-manned  boat  lay  nearest  to  the  direction  the  whales 
were  taking,  sped  like  an  arrow  to  meet  the  poor  prisoners  thus 
gallantly  struggling  for  release.  Vain  struggle !  When  within 
a  few  yards,  tlie  laird  raised  his  unerring  gun,  and  fired  at  the 
leader  of  the  herd.  Stunned  and  blinded,  the  poor  animal  turned 
from  the  direction  of  safety,  and  despairingly,  or  unwittingly, 
ran  directly  on  shore,  just  below  the  proprietor's  dwelling.  The 
whole  herd  of  two  hundred  blindly  followed,  as  is  their  invariable 
habit.  The  hunters  of  course  rushed  after  them,  and  as  the 
boats  touched  the  ground,  the  men  jumped  to  their  waists  in 
water,  in  the  midst  of  their  helpless  prey,  which  were  despatched 
with  knives  and  harpoons  without  mercy,  till  all  appeared  wading^ 
in  blood  rather  than  water.  The  laird's  factotum  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  and,  armed  with  a  powerful 
family  sword  of  his  master's,  stabbed  and  cut  b}'  the  moonlight 
till  his  athletic  arm  dropped  from  weariness,  his  whole  person 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  whales,  and  his  brain 
fairly  delirious  with  excitement  and  exertion.    Ere  midnight  the 
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whole  herd  lay  dead  on  the  beach,  those  which  had  been  killed  in 
the  water  being"  dragged  above  the  flood-mark. 

This  morning  there  were  important  doings.  The  laird  and  the 
assessors  of  the  booty  met  in  solemn  conclave,  while  an  eager  and 
noisy,  though  respectful  multitude,  were  gathered  around  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  In  such  cases  the  capture  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  One  part  belongs  to  the  admiral,  as  crown  dues, 
another  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shore  on  which  the  whales  are 
stranded,  while  the  third  is  divided  among  those  who  have 
assisted  in  the  chase.  But  the  admiral  now,  I  believe,  waives  his 
right  in  favour  of  the  captors.  On  this  occasion,  the  division 
was  first  effected  justly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  then 
commenced  the  operation  of  flenching,  or  cutting  off  the  blubber, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  this  species  of  whale  here  considered 
of  any  use. 

Some  of  the  participators  chose  to  carry  away  their  own  shares, 
while  others  were  happy  if  their  landlord  would  take  theirs,  the 
value  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  against  rent-day.  Amused  and 
excited  with  all  I  had  seen,  I  mentioned  that  I  should  like  to 
taste  the  flesh  of  a  young  whale,  which  is  considered  a  great 
dainty,  as  I  was  told,  in  the  Faroe  islands.  At  dinner  my  desire 
was  gratified.  A  young  whale  was  selected,  and  from  it  were 
cut  some  very  nice-looking  steaks,  which  were  broiled  over  a 
glowing  fire.  The  flesh  looked  and  tasted  exactly  like  beef; 
rather  coarser  than  the  delicate  Shetland  beef  indeed,  but  with 
no  peculiar  flavour  or  odour  to  distinguish  it  from  ox  flesh,  or  to 
betray  its  origin.  It  is  something  for  me  to  say  that  I  have 
made  my  dinner  off  a  whale ! 

Notwithstanding  the  nutritious  and  palatable  qualities  of  whale 
flesh,  the  Shetlanders  have  a  great  prejudice  against  it,  which  is 
unfortunate.  Could  the  repugnance  be  overcome,  what  a  welcome 
supply  of  food  would  the  carcases  prove,  which  now  are  left  to 
rot  on  the  beaches,  or  else  to  sink  in  the  sea ;  while  the  natives 
of  Faroe  never  suffer  from  famine,  as  the  Shetlanders  have  done 
for  a  succession  of  years,  from  failure  of  their  crops  and  fishing. 
A  more  extraordinary  prejudice  of  the  ShetlEinders  leads  them 
obstinately  to  refuse  as  food  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  even  in  the 
extremity  of  distress  from  want.  Lobsters  and  crabs,  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
no  Shetland  peasant  or  fisherman  will  ever  taste ;  and  when 
others  do,  they  look  on  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

July  23. — To-day  we  visited  the  ruined  castle  of  Muness, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  situation  among  some  cottages, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore.  It  is  a  large  massive 
structure,  of  the  date  1598,  and  appears,  from  a  tablet  on  the 
wall,  to  have  been  built  by  Lawrence  Bruce,  a  gentleman  of 
Perthshire,  who  had  fled  to  these  distant  islands  in  consequence 
of  having  slain  a  neighbour  in  an  affray.  The  building  is  toler- 
ably entire,  but  has  been  long  dismantled  and  deserted. 
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July  '24. — Weather  rainy  and  misty,  and  the  day  has  been 
spent  reading;  and  otherwise  amusing  ourselves  within  doors. 
An  old  woman,  full  of  old  stories  and  legends  of  flialtland,  sung 
us  some  curious  ballads,  illustrative  of  the  ancient  state  of  society 
in  the  islands.  In  listening  to  them,  I  almost  fancied  that  I  was 
transported  back  to  the  rude  times  of  the  Vikingr  and  northern 
sagas. 

July  26. — ^The  weather  is  again  clear  and  pleasant,  and  I  begin 
to  think  of  packing  up  and  leaving  my  kind  friends.  To-day 
intelligence  has  arrived  of  a  revenue  cutter  being  seen  in  the 
sound  of  Yell ;  and  if  she  visit  Unst,  perhaps  I  may  obtain  a  pas- 
sage on  board  to  Lerwick  or  Kirkwall. 

Having  some  days  ago  asked  my  accomplished  hostess  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  few  notes  of  Shetland  life  and  manners  before  my 
departure,  she  has  obligingly  handed  me  the  following 

TRAITS  OF  LIFE  A^'D  MANNERS  IN  SHETLAND. 

The  Shetlanders,  high  and  low,  are  distinguished  for  the 
love  of  their  native  country.  The  gentry,  unlike  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  have  never 
been  absentees.  Sent  to  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere  for  edu- 
cation, or  travelling  to  see  the  world,  they  return  to  their  island- 
homes  with  delight.  Though  their  means  might  easily  admit 
of  their  living  in  comfort  in  any  more  favoured  latitude,  they 
are  nobly  and  wisely  content  to  spend  the  long  dull  winter,  as 
well  as  the  short  coM  summer,  among  those  whom  Providence 
has  appointed  to  be  dependent  on  their  indulgence  and  libe- 
rality for  much  of  their  comfort.  Exclusiveness  is  no  vice  of 
Shetland  society ;  there  prevails  among  the  higher  classes  a 
genial  sociality  of  manners,  accompanied  with  a  rare  spirit 
of  hospitality,  which  never  abates  the  respect  justly  their 
due.  In  these  families,  well-conducted  housekeeping  in  Shet- 
land must  be  somewhat  as  in  Norway  —  a  complicated  and 
arduous  concern,  requiring  no  small  forethoug'ht  and  manage- 
ment in  the  direction.  A  farm,  of  course,  is  attached  to 
the  mansion-house,  and  several  additional  servants,  male  and 
female,  are  kept  on  that  account,  and  to  attend  to  the  live 
stock.  Seed-time,  harvest,  and  peat  work,  is  performed  chiefly 
by  day  labourers,  mostly  females,  whose  wages  are  about  six- 
pence a-day.  There  being  no  markets  and  no  shops,  of  course 
each  family  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  every  article  requisite  in 
clothing  and  foreign  produce,  and,  besides,  have  duplicates  of  many 
of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  furniture,  since  weeks  may 
elapse  before  accidents  can  be  repaired.  F'T  the  daily  table  con- 
sumi^tion,  they  have,  in  spring,  the  superfluous  calves ;  in  sum- 
mer, lambs  and  sheep  ;  in  winter,  fowls  :  these  are  all  drawn 
from  the  farm  stock,  or  purchased  from  neighbours  who  may 
have  them  to  spare.     At  Martinmas  comes  the  srrand  slaughter- 
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ing"  of  tlie  summer-fatted  beef,  together  with  the  attendant 
pickling',  smoking-,  pudding:  and  sausage  making,  for  the  winter ; 
immediately  following  is  the  candle-making  from  the  tallow 
of  the  animals  that  have  been  killed  ;  then  succeeds  the  drying, 
grinding,  and  sifting  of  the  oats  and  bear  for  meal.  This  is 
besides  the  constant  dairy  work,  and  is  all  included  in  the 
cares  of  the  Shetland  lady  and  her  assistants ;  and  yet,  on  the 
often  unexpected  arrival  of  guests  and  strangers,  they  will  find 
all  things  as  much  comme  ilfaut  as  if  shops  and  markets  were  at 
hand.  There  are  indeed  no  morning  visitors  to  receive,  and  few 
dinner  parties  to  prepare  for;  but,  instead,  when  the  Shetland 
gentry  visit  each  other,  it  is  for  days  together.  Ponies  are  the 
only  means  of  travelling,  when  the  distance  is  in  the  same 
island ;  and  these  familiar  animals,  with  an  attendant,  are  there- 
fore included  in  the  requisite  hospitality.  They  are,  though  the 
smallest  variety  of  the  horse  kind,  very  strong  and  spirited.  In 
some  islands,  where  the  ground  is  firm  and  stony,  they  run  along 
with  head  drooping,  picking  their  own  way,  and  requiring  very 
little  of  the  bridle  management ;  in  others,  where  quagmires, 
peat-moss,  and  brooks  abound,  the  sagacious  animals  go  inva- 
riably at  a  canter ;  and  the  rider  requires  to  be  on  his  guard  con- 
stantly, lest  a  flying  leap  over  what  his  well-instructed  steed 
knows  to  be  unsound  footing,  should  startle  him  into  a  somerset. 
In  the  more  remote  islands,  families  of  a  humble  rank  are 
perhaps  the  best  oif  for  society ;  those  of  a  higher  grade  are, 
in  some  situations,  nearly  deprived  of  any  congenial  acquaint- 
anceship, and,  to  fill  up  the  void,  are  accustomed  to  occupy 
their  leisure  with  attention  to  the  animal  creation,  in  all  the 
varieties  within  their  reach.  Ponies,  dogs,  cats,  gulls,  geese, 
seals,  and  sea-otters,  are  among  the  ordinary  domestic  pets ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  friendly  all  live  with  each  other ;  an 
otter  and  dog  being  perhaps  seen  g'amboling  together  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  or  nestling  on  the  same  couch.  Seals  are  not  easily 
tamed.  We  have  frequently  attempted  to  rear  the  cubs  of  two 
species  common  in  these  islands  ;  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in 
one  instance.  She  was  captured  in  a  dangerous  and  almost  in- 
accessible cave,  after  a  severe  struggle,  when  a  few  weeks  old. 
From  her  having  acquired  vigour  by  the  ordinary  nui'sing  of  the 
mother,  she  was  easily  fed  on  fish  (of  which  she  devoured  an  in- 
credible quantity),  and  grew  very  rapidly;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  never  lost  altogether  her  native  ferocity,  nor  would 
suffer  herself  to  be  touched,  or  even  too  nearly  approached,  by 
any  but  the  individual  who  had  her  peculiarly  in  charge  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  that  person  she  was,  from  the  first,  confiding 
and  gentle.  After  a  time,  however,  she  became  much  more 
domestic,  traversing  the  house,  apparently  seeking  society  or 
caressing  language,  of  which  she  seemed  exceedingly  sensible. 
The  unreclaimable  wildness  of  her  nature  was  then  only  per- 
ceivable in  the  piercing  glance  and  strikingly  intelligent  expres- 
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sion  of  her  large  and  beautiful  eyes.  Her  voice  was  singularly 
expressive,  and  of  various  modulation.  Plaintively  pleasing  ancl 
prolonged  were  the  notes  when  sinsring  her  own  lullaby,  or  per- 
haps one  might  fancy  (we  often  di^)  that  she  pensively  mourned 
for  her  native  haunts  of  rocks,  billows,  and  freedom.  When  im- 
patient for  food,  her  cry  was  precisely  like  that  of  a  child  ;  when 
disturbed  or  irritated,  it  was  the  short  howl  of  a  dog.  Her  gait 
on  land  was  awkward,  and  apparently  uneasy,  as  she  was  always 
anxious  to  be  carried  the  few  hundred  yards'  distance  to  the 
water ;  and  there,  indeed,  her  motions  were  all  grace  and  ease ; 
diving  for  amusement,  or  after  the  pieces  of  fish  which  were 
thrown  to  her,  or  else  presenting  an  air  of  the  haughtiest  and 
most  dignified  defiance  to  the  Newfoundland  dog,  which,  on  his 
part,  anxious  as  he  ever  was  to  encounter  a  wounded  seal,  dared 
not  too  familiarly  or  nearly  approach  the  ferocious  glance  of 
that  expressive  countenance. 

It  appears  that  diving  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  these 
animals.  They  usually  remain  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  under  water ;  their  blood  then  becomes  more  venoid ; 
and  with  this  condition  their  brain  appears  formed  most  to  agree. 
It  is  imagined  to  be  this  condition  of  the  blood  that  gives  rise  to 
the  powerful  odour  of  coal-tar,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
emitted  from  their  bodies  both  dead  and  alive.  I  have  observed 
it  to  be  more  powerful  from  this  animal  when  angry,  or  just 
after  returning  from  her  daily  visit  to  her  native  element.  Our 
sealchie  lived  with  us  for  six  months,  and  grew  to  the  size  of 
above  seven  feet,  '^he  was  then  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  the 
sea ;  but  on  being  called,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  she 
would  immediately  answer  in  the  plaintive  sound  expressive  of 
pleasure  and  recognition ;  and  on  returning  to  the  house,  we 
would  soon  find  her  swim  to  land,  and  patiently  wait  on  the 
beach  for  her  carriage ;  or  else,  if  called  and  encouraged,  make 
her  ungainly  way  over  stones,  grass,  and  gravel  walks,  to  the 
lodge  appointed  for  her.  She  was  thus  amusing  herself  on  the 
sea  one  day,  when  a  sudden  storm  of  snow  came  on,  and  we 
observed  one  or  two  wild  seals  of  the  smaller  species  swimming 
about  her  :  the  clouds  thickened,  the  snow  drifted  from  the  land, 
and  we  never  saw  our  interesting  protegee  again,  though  a  boat 
was  instantly  sent  in  search  of  her.  We  conjectured  that  she 
had  been  attracted  round  a  point  of  the  land  by  the  wild  ones 
dui'ing  the  thickness  of  the  weather ;  for  next  day  our  favourite 
found  her  way  into  a  neighbouring  inlet,  not  to  be  welcomed 
and  regaled  with  warm  milk,  as  she  had  been  accustomed,  but, 
when  she  confidently  approached  the  dwelling  of  man,  only  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head  and  eagerly  despatv\>ied  (we  hope  thought- 
lessly, though  she  was  well  known  in  the  island)  for  the  sake  of 
her  skin  and  blubber.  Poor  Fiima !  long  wast  thou  regi-etted, 
and  bitterly  was  thy  cruel  fate  lamented. 

Several  pairs  of  the  white-tailed,   or  sea-easrle,  breed  in  the 
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cliffs  and  precipices  of  Shetland.  A  few  years  ago  an  adven- 
turous climber  scaled  one  of  these  cliffs,  and  made  prisoner  an 
unfledg-ed  eag-let  from  the  nest.  It  was  carried  to  a  young* 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouring-  island,  and  in  time  grew  to  be  a 
very  large  and  noble  bird,  but  never  became  in  the  least  degree 
tamed.  A  hut  was  built  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  with  his  wing  clipped,  to  prevent  escape ; 
but  the  only  dispositions  he  ever  displayed  were  fierceness  and 
voracity.  Many  a  poor  straggling  hen  and  duck  became  the 
victims  of  the  savage  guest ;  even  the  person  who  approached 
him  with  food  was  fiercely  attacked ;  and  the  servants  preferred 
many  weighty  complaints  regarding  torn  garments  and  wounded 
hands.  At  length  fears  were  entertained  for  the  little  children 
just  beginning  to  run  about  the  premises,  as  even  the  thatched 
roof  of  his  hut  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  his  efforts 
to  escape  confinement,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months, 
he  was  reluctantly  destroyed.  Another  eagle,  of  the  same  species, 
but  a  full-grown  one,  was  captured  in  a  very  surprising  manner 
by  a  daring  fowler,  whose  favourite  recreation  it  is  to  scale,  fear- 
less and  alone,  the  dizzy  precipice,  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
which  is  familiar  to  his  footsteps.  This  man  had  been  aware  for 
several  years  that  a  pair  of  eagles  built  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
point  of  a  cliff  several  hundred  feet  high.  Long  he  had  searched 
for  their  nest ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  stumbled  upon  it  one 
day  by  accident,  but  imprudently,  as  it  turned  out,  carried  off  the 
only  eg^  it  contained.  Again  he  visited  the  spot ;  but  no  nest 
was  there.  The  parent  birds  had  been  aware  of  the  spoilers  visit, 
and  removed  their  residence  to  a  place  still  more  concealed  and 
inaccessible.  Not  discouraged,  the  enthusiastic  cragsman  renewed 
his  search ;  and  after  a  patient  cowering  among  the  rocks  in  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  he  saw  the  eagles  at  their  nest,  but  in  a 
situation  so  lofty,  and  encompassed  by  so  many  difficulties,  that 
it  appeared  altogether  beyond  his  reach.  The  daring  crags- 
man, however,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  after  many 
perils,  and  much  fatigue  in  climbing,  he  reached  the  wished- 
for  spot.  He  saw  three  eggs  in  the  nest ;  but,  rendered  wise  by 
experience,  he  resolved  to  wait  till  they  were  hatched,  and 
contented  himself  with  carefully  marking  the  situation,  and 
the  safest  approach  to  it.  It  was  not  always  that,  daring  as 
was  our  cragsman,  the  state  of  the  rocks,  of  the  weather,  and 
of  his  own  feelings,  permitted  him  to  make  the  dizzy  attempt. 
At  length,  last  season  he  accomplished  it.  On  reaching  tne 
place,  he  perceived  the  white  tail  of  the  parent  bird,  as,  brood- 
ing on  the  nest,  it  projected  over  the  shelf  of  rock  on  which 
she  had  built.  With  dauntless  bravery,  perceiving  that  she 
was  not  aware  of  his  approach,  he  flung  himself  on  the  back 
of  the  powerful  and  ferocious  bird.  She  seemed  to  be  at  once 
cowed  and  overcome  by  the  might  and  majesty  of  man,  before 
whose  glance,  we  have  been  often  told,  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the 
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desert  quail.  In  what  a  situation  was  our  adventurer  now ! 
standing"  on  a  flat  ledge  of  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  a  precipice 
overliang-ing:  a  hundred  feet  above  him,  while  underneath,  at  six 
times  that  distance,  roared  the  abyss  of  ocean,  and  screaming 
overhead  soared  the  male  eagle,  as  if  hesitating  whether  or  not 
to  attack  the  spoiler.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  dreadful, 
nay,  sublime  jDosition  :  but  the  cool  courage  and  self-possession  of 
the  cragsman  carried  him  safely  through  the  adventure.  First 
he  twisted  the  strong  wings  of  the  bird  together  ;  loosening  one 
g-arter,  with  it  he  bound  her  bill,  and  with  the  other  her  legs. 
Thus  fettered  and  gagged,  she  lay  quietly  at  his  mercy,  and  he 
paused  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  and  ask  himself  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  he  had  accomplished  a  feat  so  extraordinary.  Much  he 
wished  to  preserve  his  captive  uninjured,  to  make  his  triumph 
appear  the  more  questionless  and  complete ;  but  thus  loaded,  he 
could  not  have  attempted  the  dangerous  path  by  which  he  had 
to  return ;  so,  after  a  few  anxious  cogitations,  he  threw  his  prize 
over  the  precipice.  Bound  and  helpless,  she  dashed  from  rock  to 
rock  as  she  fell,  till  she  rested  on  a  point  which  he  knew  was  quite 
easily  accessible  to  him,  and  then  he  took  his  eager  and  joyful, 
though,  to  any  other  than  himself,  hazardous  path,  to  where  she 
lay,  struggling  yet  with  the  remains  of  life,  so  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  humanity  to  finish  her  death  at  once.  Her  bereaved 
mate  followed  the  successful  spoiler  on  his  homeward  way  that 
evening,  soaring  low,  and  screaming  fearfully ;  but  he  has  never 
been  se'en  since."  To  his  indulgent  landlord  the  adventurer  carried 
his  extraordinary  prize,  and  told  his  tale  with  modest  enthusiasm, 
receiving  a  handsome  present  when  he  had  finished,  as  well  as 
unqualified  praise  for  his  brave  and  daring  deed. 

Ponies,  I  have  said,  are  the  only  means  of  travelling'  in  this 
roadless  and  carriageless  country.  What  the  camel  is  to  the 
Arabian,  the  pony  is  to  the  Shetlander.  Without  boats  for 
external,  and  ponies  for  internal  communication,  the  islands 
would  indeed  be  very  unendurable.  Ponies  form  a  remarkable 
feature  in  all  the  'larger  rural  establishments.  Left  very 
much  to  themselves,  and"  growing  up  without  the  refinements  of 
grooming-,  troops  of  these  hardy  animals  may  be  seen  brows- 
ing" on  the  hills  and  heaths,  and  flocking  on  occasions  to  the 
shelter  which  the  walls  of  the  outhouses  afford.  In  summer, 
these  diminutive  specimens  of  the  pachydermata — diminutive, 
probably,  from  climate  and  slender  fare — thrive  on  the  wide 
wastes  ;  but  in  winter  they  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  privations. 
At  this  inclement  season,  when  a  storm  is  apprehended,  the 
fai'mer  and  his  family  are  careful  in  seeing  that  the  flock  of  ponies 
comes  home  for  food  and  protection.  Arriving  at  a  trot  from  the 
hills,  all  go  out  to  welcome  them.  There  they  are,  twelve,  twenty, 
thirty,  perhaps  so  many  as  forty  of  them,  old  and  young.  A 
scanty  meal  of  hay  or  coarse  dried  grass  is  given  them,  while  the 
young  people  endeavour  to  keep  the  elder  animals  from  sponging 
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on  the  younger ;  for  when  their  own  share  is  finished,  the  old 
horses  are  very  apt  to  be  domineering  and  vicious  to  their  own 
kind,  as  well  as  voracious,  and  sometimes  kick  off  the  others,  and 
injure  them  to  the  breaking-  of  a  limb.  They  therefore  require 
to  be  watched  when  thus  fed  in  numbers  together.  Next  morn- 
ing the  gi'ound  is  covered  with  snow;  the  ponies  scrape  the 
fleecy  carpet  with  their  feet,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  mouthful ; 
and  morning  and  evening  they  receive  from  their  protectors  a 
spare  meal  as  before.  A  very  stormy  night  is  apprehended,  and 
some  young  or  weakly  foal,  peradventure  the  pet  of  one  of  the 
little  girls,"walks  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  very  quietly  and 
demurely  takes  up  his  quarters,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  run  to  feed  him  from  time  to  time  with  oat-cake  or 
potatoes,  and  a  draught  of  sweet  warm  milk,  all  which  attentions 
he  receives  with  becoming  gravity. 

These  hardy  little  horses  are  never  stabled  ;  the  side  of  a 
house,  or  of  a  stonewall,  is  all  the  shelter  they  receive;  and 
many  of  their  companions  are  left  to  do  as  they  best  may  on 
their  native  hills  and  shores,  receiving,  during  a  long-  snow,  a 
handful  of  hay  or  straw  once  every  two  or  three  days,  and  sus- 
taining their  life  chiefly  by  seeking  the  beach,  and  eating  the 
drift  sea-weed,  of  which  cows  are  also  fond,  and  eat  freely.  It 
is  observed  amongst  us  that  the  horse  is  not  nearly  so  sagacious 
or  affectionate  as  the  cow,  and  is  much  more  sellish  and  obstinate. 
However  much  he  may  be  indulged  or  taken  notice  of,  he  very 
rarely  displays  definite  attachment  or  discriminating  sagacity : 
he  will,  indeed,  csh'tj  his  rider  safely  home  through  a  thick  mist 
or  drifting  snow,  if  the  reins  are  resigned  to  him,  thus  in  all 
probability  avoiding  a  plunge  in  a  snow-wreath  or  a  flounder  in  a 
quagmire ;  but  so  will  any  animal  seek  and  find  its  native  place, 
or  the  shed  where  it  is  accustomed  to  receive  food. 

The  Shetland  pony,  however,  is  docile,  rarely  ^-icious,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  half-savage  life  he  is  doomed  to  lead  in 
these  islands,  where  even  the  steeds  kept  for  the  family's  use  in 
riding  receive  little  better  usage  than  the  rest,  and  never  know 
the  luxuries  of  currying,  stabling,  or  supping  on  oats.  Some  of 
these  ponies  are  very  diminutive ;  the  largest  are  about  eleven 
hands ;  while  some  do  not  exceed  thirty-three  or  even  thirty 
inches.  One  of  the  latter,  a  dun-coloured  mare  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry, could  stand  under  a  dining-table,  and  a  lady,  who  is  tsl' 
theT  petite,  could  seat  herself  on  its  back  Avithout  lifting  her  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  gentle  and  beautiful  creature  was  lost  by 
falling  over  a  precipice,  but  the  foal  she  had  with  her  was  found, 
and  carefully  nourished,  and  is  still  alive  ;  the  same  in  colour, 
but  rather  larger  than  its  dam.  The  breed  of  ponies  is  degene- 
rating within  these  few  years  ;  for  the  handsomest  and  best  are 
usually  exported.  Only  one  circumstance — and  it  is  rather  a 
melancholy  one — is  in  favour  of  the  breed,  namely,  that  the  late 
severe  seasons  have  carried  off  the  weakly  ones  in  hundreds.  The 
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trying"  and  variable  Shetland  winter  may  thus  prove  a  necessary 
and  beneficial,  though  it  may  be  a  roug-h  regenerator. 

Of  the  cow  I  have  little  to  say  ;  she  is  staid  and  matronly,  and 
well  treated,  as  she  always  deserves  to  be ;  her  milk,  though  small 
in  quantity,  is  peculiarly  rich.  Oxen  are  almost  always  employed 
in  the  plough,  or  the  light  cart  used  on  the  proprietors'  farms. 
The  ox  is  very  sagacious,  docile,  patient,  and  enduring.  Only 
one  we  ever  saw  was  inveterately  obstinate,  and  averse  to  labour. 
He  was  a  young  and  beautiful  animal,  milk-white,  without  a 
spot.  He  used  invariably  to  fall  down  when  about  to  be  yoked, 
as  if  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  joints ;  and  no  coaxing  or  beating 
could  induce  him  to  rise,  so  that  it  required  five  or  six  men  to 
set  him  on  his  legs.  He  appeared  in  good  plight,  but  almost 
everybody  supposed  he  was  really  weak,  so  well  did  he  feign ; 
till  one  day  his  owner  came  with  a  powerful  horse-whip,  and 
gave  him  a  severe  chastisement,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and 
scandal  of  the  bystanders  at  the  imagined  cruelty  of  this  pro- 
cedure ;  however,  ere  long,  the  ox  started  up  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  that  day  worked  steadily  and  vigorously,  as  he  had 
done  indeed  for  a  few  weeks  before  this  fancy  struck  him.  Next 
morning,  however,  again  he  lay  as  if  dead  or  dying ;  but  the 
instant  the  author  of  his  castigation  appeared  at  some  distance 
coming  towards  him,  he  jumped  up  as  before.  This  was  often 
repeated ;  but  as  his  master  could  not  be  always  at  hand,  and  he 
was  found  utterly  incorrigible,  and  not  amenable  to  any  other 
discipline  whatever,  he  was  reluctantly  devoted  to  the  knife. 

Last  season,  after  much  procrastination,  and  with  many  re- 
grets, we  were  compelled  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  a  very 
old  and  faithful  servant,  a  work  ox,  who  had  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  in  possession  of  as 
much  activity  and  vigour  as  ever.  No  animal  could  by  possi- 
bility be  more  docile,  sagacious,  and  affectionate ;  he  distinctly 
knew  and  acknowledged,  under  any  circumstances,  the  persons 
belonging  to  his  owner's  family,  or  who  were  accustomed  to 
drive  him ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  required 
of  him,  that  one  would  have  imagined  he  understood  human 
language.  Though  it  is  a  defect  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
class  of  Shetlanders,  that  they  only  value  their  animals  for  the 
use  they  can  make  of  them,  and  indulge  in  no  sentiment  towards 
even  the  most  attached  of  their  dumb  dependents,  yet  of  this 
animal,  all  who  knew  him  said  he  was  so  intelligent,  as  to  be 
able  to  do  everything  but  speak ;  nor  could  any  but  strangei-s  be 
got  to  butcher  "^him  at  last,  so  well  was  he  known,  and  so  highly 
appreciated.  I  may  just  add,  that  his  flesh  was  finely-flavoured 
and  tender,  as  well  as  fat,  and  that  it  is  quite  usual  in  Shetland 
to  keep  both  cows  and  oxen  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  before  slaughtering  them. 

Sheep  are  a  leading  source  of  revenue  to  the  Shetland  farmers 
and  proprietors,  the  short  scanty  herbage  being  suitable  for  these 
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animals.  On  every  islet  having*  food  for  no  more  than  one  op 
two  sheep,  there  are  they  found,  heing-  taken  and  broug'ht  awav 
in  boats  by  the  shepherds  at  the  proper  seasons.  The  mutton  of 
the  Shetland  sheep  is  highly  flavoured  and  dark-coloured,  hke 
the  Welsh ;  but  the  animal  is  as  much  prized  for  its  wool  as  its 
flesh.  The  wool  is  exceedingly  soft  and  fine,  and  this  quality 
appears  to  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  climate  and  herbage  ;  for 
when  the  animals  are  removed  to  more  southerly  latitudes,  or  to 
better  pastures,  their  wool  degenerates.  Nature  is  always  boun- 
tiful in  providing  a  covering  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  animal 
existence.  Less  as  an  article  of  export  than  of  home  manufac- 
ture is  the  wool  of  Shetland  prized  by  the  natives.  The  manu- 
facture is  domestic,  and  affords  universal  employment.  "WTiile 
the  hardy  adventurous  fisherman  seeks  his  livelihood  on  the 
dangerous  ocean,  the  females  of  his  family  add  materially  to 
their  too  often  scanty  resources,  and  at  least  always  provide 
their  own  clothing  by  the  produce  of  their  knitting,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  only  remunerating  branch  of  industry  within  their 
reach.  The  wool  is  so  fine  that  it  may  be  spun  into  a  thread  as 
small  as  one  of  cambric,  and  this  on  a  common  lint-wheel.  Some 
idea  of  this  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  thousand 
yards  are  frequently  spun  from  one  ounce  of  wool,  each  thread 
being  threefold,  or  three  thousand  yards  in  all !  Stockings 
knitted  from  thread  of  this  quality  are  so  light  and  fine  as  to 
be  capable  of  being-  drawn  throug-h  a  finger-ring,  and  for  such, 
so  high  a  price  as  two  guineas,  and  even  more,  has  been  paid. 
These  used  to  be  the  most  recherche  articles  of  Shetland  manu- 
facture ;  but  within  these  few  years  the  cottage  girls  knit  a 
variety  of  elegant  shawls  and  scarfs  in  numerous  ingenious  pat- 
terns, mostly  their  own  invention,  which  are  as  beautiful  as  lace, 
and  not  above  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight.  These  shawls 
and  scarfs,  generally  pure  white,  or  of  a  dark-gray,  are  now 
largely  exported  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  purchased  by 
ladies  as  an  elegant  article  of  dress.  Some  have  likewise  found 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  are  sold  at  an  enormously  hio-h 
price,  considering  the  original  cost,  and  where  also  thej'  are,  like 
everything  rare  and  valuable,  the  subject  of  commonplace  imita- 
tion. Political  economists  may  perhaps  allege  that,  by  employ- 
ing machinery,  the  Shetlanders  would  make  more  of  their  wool ; 
but  this  I  take  leave  to  doubt.  The  time  occupied  by  the  females 
in  knitting  costs  nothing,  and  is  generally  worth  nothing ;  while 
the  employment  is  not  only  profitable,  but  amusing. 

Unless  when  afflicted  with  the  calamity  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  a 
failure  of  the  white  fishing,  the  small  farmer  of  Shetland  enjoys 
a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  his  existence. 
Meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  his  farm  afford  ;  and  fuel  in  abundance 
is  included  in  his  holding.  Fish,  and  oil  for  the  lamp,  the 
bountiful  ocean  at  his  cottage-door  supplies.  On  the  common 
or  hill,  he  has  the  right  to  keep  as  many  ponies,  sheep,  and 
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geese  as  he  can  attend  to,  ^vithout  boundary  or  restriction, 
merely  putting-  his  own  proper  mark  on  them,  to  distingnish 
his  property ;  pigs  and  poultry  of  course,  also,  he  need  never 
want.  His  cottage  is,  for  the  most  part,  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  wide  ;  the  walls  low,  and  built 
of  stone  and  clay,  but  sometimes  with  lime,  and  often  plas- 
tered inside  and  outside  with  mortar;  the  roof  covered  with 
turf,  and  then  scantily  thatched.  It  consists  of  two  divisions ; 
the  larger  and  outer  one  is  the  common  family  apartment, 
with  an  earthen  floor ;  it  has  no  chimney,  but  only  a  hole  in 
the  roof  above  a  raised  hearth  at  the  one  end ;  the  beds,  en- 
closed like  a  cupboard,  and  one  over  the  other  as  on  shipboard, 
serve  as  a  partition  from  the  smaller  or  ben  end;  this  latter  is 
wooden-roofed  and  floored,  is  the  sleeping-place  of  the  heads  of 
the  family,  a  parlour  in  which  to  receive  guests,  provided  with  a 
glazed  window  and  a  chimney,  but  no  grate  ;  the  peats,  indeed, 
burn  much  better  and  more  cheerily  on  the  ample  well-swept 
hearth.  Sometimes  the  space  above  this  latter  room  is  boarded  in, 
and  forms  a  sleeping-place  for  the  young  men  of  the  family. 
Very  few  households  do  not  consist  of  double  families ;  a  son  or 
daughter,  and  often  both,  or  two,  when  married,  remain  with  the 
parents,  share  the  labour  and  the  rent-paying,  and  thus  forai  quite 
a  patriarchal  household,  with  a  community  of  comforts  which 
separate  establishments  could  not  so  easily  aff'ord.  Sociality  is 
greatly  desired  by  the  Shetlanders,  and  no  pride  in  having 
a  house  of  her  own  can  compensate  to  a  youthful  wife  for  the 
gossip  of  her  sisters,  or  the  indulgence  of  her  parents'  society. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  the  association  of  these  family 
groups  W'hich  is  sometimes  lamentable.  The  father,  sons,  and 
sons-in-law,  frequently  purchase  a  boat  for  themselves  (it  is,  in- 
deed, their  grand  object  of  ambition  to  do  so),  or  they  insist  on 
being  placed  together  for  the  fishing  by  their  landlord.  Should 
that  boat  be  lost  at  sea,  what  desolation  falls  on  one  unfortunate 
family !  It  has  happened  very  lately  that  one  female  has  in 
this  way  lost  husband,  sons,  and  brother  at  a  stroke. 

For  such  a  cottage  as  I  have  described,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, and  as  much  land  fit  for  tillage  as  may  measure  six 
to  eight  acres,  the  rent  is  from  £4  to  £7.  The  tenants  hold 
their  farms  from  year  to  year,  and  they  invariably  prefer  this 
to  leases,  though  often  the  same  family  keeps  the  same  farm  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  mode  of  agriculture  would  be 
called  slovenly  elscM-here,  but  the  soil  being  poor  and  shallow, 
it  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  Ploughs  are 
little  used  by  the  peasantry  :  the  spade  alone  is  employed,  and  it 
is  a  primitive  and  unique  implement.  The  blade  is  only  5:j 
inches  long,  and  the  same  broad  :  the  handle  is  45  inches  long. 
Three  or  four  persons  stand  in  a  row  together,  press  their  spades 
into  the  ground  with  the  right  foot  on  the  small  cross  bar,  and 
then  simultaneously  tui-n  over  the  turf  thus  loosened,  and  step 
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onwards  to  the  right,  till  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  is  reached. 
Children,  or  the  weakest  hands,  are  placed  in  the  middle  posi- 
tions, where  the  strength  required  is  least ;  and  thus  it  is  amazing 
how  much  ground  will  be  turned  over  in  a  spring  day.  The 
very  light  harrow  is  more  frequently  drawn  by  a  man  or  woman 
than  by  the  ponies,  which,  after  the  hard  winter,  are  in  the  la- 
bouring season  so  weak  as  to  be  unlit  for  work.  No  seed  is  ever 
sown  in  autumn  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  during  the  winter,  the 
peasant  fisherman  thinks  too  little  of  his  land  employ :  he  will 
hang  on  in  desultory  idleness,  looking  out  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  go  a-fishing,  when  he  could  turn  his  industry  to  far 
better  account  hy  keeping  his  turf  fences  in  proper  repair,  and 
especially  by  collecting  manure  and  making  composts,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  are  in  general  suffered  to  go  to  entire  loss.  Sea- 
weed, for  instance,  so  valuable  for  the  ground,  is  often  allowed 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  next  tide,  when,  collected,  it  would 
fertilise  many  a  field.  Kelp  is  hardly  ever  made  in  Shetland 
now,  but  the  sea-weed  called  tangle  is  eaten  freely  by  ponies, 
cattle,  and  sheep  during  each  ebb  of  the  tide  in  winter. 

Fish  of  course  form  at  least  two  of  the  meals  in  a  Shetland 
cottage  daily.  The  young  of  the  coal-fish  (Gadus  carhonarius) 
swarm  in  every  bay  and  creek  of  these  in  some  respects  there- 
fore favoured  islands.  In  their  first  year's  growth,  they  are 
about  six  inches  long,  and  called  sillacks.  About  the  month 
of  March  ensuing,  they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  about  fifteen 
inches,  when  they  receive  the  name  o^ piltacks.  After  this  period 
they  thrive  very  fast,  attaining  the  ordinary  size  of  the  cod-fish, 
when  they  are  called  saithcs.  So  abundant  and  constant  is  the  sup- 
ply of  the  young  of  this  fish,  that  whenever  weather  will  allow  a 
small  boat  to  swim,  they  are  caught  with  a  rod  and  shell-fish  bait, 
or  with  an  artificial  fly,  every  evening,  even  in  the  winter  months. 
Women  and  boys  also  fish  them  from  the  rocks  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  they  often  set  into  the  creeks  in  shoals,  when  a  small 
net,  stretched  on  a  hoop,  being  dipt  into  the  sea,  is  lifted  out  full. 
Their  livers  yield  a  larg-e  supply  of  oil,  and  the  fish  are  prepared 
for  food  in  every  variety  of  way ;  but,  as  I  mentioned  before,  are 
preferred  when  they  have  been  hung  up  to  saur  for  a  few  days. 
The  liquor  in  which  fish  have  been  boiled  is  given  to  calves  and 
pigs ;  but  very  rarely  is  the  fish  given  to  animals,  though  it  is 
done,  I  believe,  in  Norway,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  whole,  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Shetland  peasantry 
gives  one  a  favourable  impression  of  their  character  and  situation. 
They  are  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  Irish  or  Highland 
homes,  and,  besides,  they  are  for  the  most  part  kept  very  orderly. 
The  pigsty  is  always  outside ;  the  little  barn  is  constructed  on 
one  end,  entering  from  the  house,  or  occasionally  it  is  placed  across 
the  entrance-door,  and  thus  serves  as  a  porch-shelter  to  the 
dwelling ;  and  the  cow-house  is  beyond  that  again.  Inside,  with 
the  family,  a  fostered  lamb  in  winter,  or  a  young  calf,  mav  be 
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seen  in  a  corner,  sharing"  the  children's  meals,  and  thriving"  like 
them ;  the  fowls,  too,  are  g'enerally  picking  up  the  crumbs,  so 
that  from  warmth  and  g-ood-feeding",  thej  often  lay  eg'g's  all 
winter.  Occasionally  the  dwellings  are  smoky,  and  personally  the 
people  are  not  very  cleanly  in  their  habits  ;  but  they  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  abundant  springs  of  the  purest  water ;  and 
swarms  of  healthy  children,  and  many  very  aged  persons,  attest 
the  favourable  circumstances  of  their  lot.  Very  few  young  chil- 
dren die :  epidemics  and  convulsions  are  the  rarest  things  pos- 
sible. Rheumatism,  from  the  moistness  of  the  climate,  is  common 
among  all  classes ;  and  pulmonary  diseases  are  also  unfortunately 
too  general.* 

In  Shetland  the  adult  female  population  greatly  preponderates. 
When  the  young  men  grow  up,  they  go  off  as  sailors,  few  of  them 
ever  to  return  ;  and  accidents  at  sea  sweep  off  the  prime  of  man- 
hood :  thus  the  population  is  in  some  measure  checked,  though  it 
has,  as  elsewhere,  greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years.  As 
to  clothing,  one  sees  nothing  like  the  squalid  rags  common  in 
many  other  parts.  Coarse  household-made  woollens,  and  bare 
head  and  feet,  are  indeed  the  home  costume  of  some  of  the  old 
and  of  the  very  young ;  but  most  of  the  females  take  pride  in 
being-  neatly  clad ;  and  this  they  are  able  to  effect  by  the  returns 
for  their  knitting.  On  Sunday  at  the  churches,  therefore,  may 
be  seen  men  and  women  most  respectably,  the  young  girls  even 
tastefully  dressed.  As  respects  personal  appearance,  the  stranger 
will  not  fail  to  notice  the  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  spare  fig'ure 
which  betoken  a  Scp'idinavian  ancestry. 

As  in  Scotland,  there  are  always  schools  in  each  parish — one 
supported  by  the  heritors,  and  others  by  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  Society  for  Propagating*  Christian  Knowledge.  These 
are  so  generally  taken  advantage  of,  even  at  g'reat  distances,  that 
there  are  none  of  the  present  generation,  it  is  believed,  who 
cannot  read  well,  and  many  can  write.  The  Shetlanders  are 
not,  however,  fond  of  reading  and  improving  their  minds  like  so 

*  Superstitions  of  various  kinds  are  still  common  among  the  less  edu- 
cated inhabitants  of  Shetland,  and  one  in  relation  to  the  cure  of  scrofula 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robertson,  in  his  description  of  Mid 
and  South  Yell,  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  : — "  For  the 
cure  of  this  fatal  disorder,  nothing,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  deemed 
so  effectual  as  the  royal  touch  !  And  as  a  substitute  for  the  actual 
living  finger  of  royalty,  a  few  crowns  and  half-crowns  of  the  coinage  of  the 
first  Charles,  carefully  handed  dowai  from  father  to  son,  have  been  efiec- 
tual,  both  here  and  in  every  other  parish  in  Shetland,  towards  remoNing 
this  disease,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  may  appear  somewhat  incre- 
.  dible  to  many  whose  minds,  in  reference  to  the  heiiing  A-irtue  still  inherent 
in  royalty,  may  be  in  a  more  sophisticated  state  than  those  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  tliis  latitude.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  localities 
in  Shetland  in  which  a  living  evidence  is  not  to  be  found  of  one  said  to 
have  been  "  cured  by  the  coin,"  and  who  would  instantly  be  pointed  at  as 
a  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  confidence  ia  its  efficacy,  should  it  happen 
that  a  doubt  at  any  time  rested  thereon." 
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many  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Perhaps  want  of  books  may  re- 
press the  development  of  any  literary  taste  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  to  be 
regretted ;  for  if  they  liked  books  more,  and  had  the  means, 
through  popular  libraries,  of  g-ratifying  this  inclination,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  intelligent  and  prosperous. 

Besides  retaining-  the  old  style  in  the  computation  of  time,  the 
Shetlanders  retain  another  ancient  usage,  nowhere  else  I  sup- 
pose to  be  found  in  Britain,  namely,  that  of  each  generation 
adopting  a  new  surname,  drawn  from  the  Christian  name  of  the 
father.  Thus,  the  son  of  James  Robertson  would  not  be  called 
Robertson ;  he  would  receive  the  name  of  Jameson ;  and  so  on 
with  all  other  names.  This  causes  a  great  confusion  of  names 
to  a  stranger,  besides  being  otherwise  inconvenient,  and  the 
practice  ought  by  all  means  to  be  abandoned.  The  women, 
after  marriage,  always  retain  their  maiden  names ;  but  this  is 
also  a  custom  among  the  lowland  Scotch. 

From  these  sketches  it  may  be  gathered  that,  inclement  as  is 
the  situation  and  climate  of  Shetland,  its  people  are  far  from 
being  objects  of  commiseration  ;  nor  are  they,  in  point  of  conduct 
and  habits,  to  be  classed  with  the  unruly  population  of  many 
lands  more  favoured  by  nature.  Great  crimes  are  rare  amongst 
them,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  fear  of  petty  depredations.  The 
inhabitant  of  a  great  city,  who  at  night  bolts  his  doors  and  win- 
dows, to  guard  ag-ainst  the  midnight  thief,  and  is  ever  in  dread 
of  spoliation,  might  envy  the  freedom  from  care  of  the  Shetland 
householder,  who  fears  no  thieves,  and  scarcely  knows  the  use  of 
chains  or  locks.  Formerly,  the  meanest  point  in  the  character 
of  the  Shetlanders  was  their  acquisitiveness  in  the  case  of  wrecks 
on  their  coast ;  but  this,  which  has  latterly  been  much  modified, 
is  a  vice  so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  peculiar  to  these  islands.  Although  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  could  be  cited  as  an  unfortunate 
feature  in  some  departments  of  the  population,  Shetland  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  ineconomic  use  of  a  beverage  which  is 
ordinarily  considered  the  antagonist  of  intemperance — I  allude 
to  tea.  No  kind  of  beverage  is  so  much  relished  by  the  female 
peasantry  of  Shetland  as  tea.*  To  get  tea  they  will  venture  as 
great  and  as  unprincipled  lengths  as  any  dram-drinker  will  go 
for  his  favourite  liquor.  The  wool  that  ought  to  clothe  the 
family,  the  oil  and  butter  that  should  pay  the  rent,  nay,  the  meal 

*  About  £25,000  worth  of  bohea  is  annually  entered  at  the  custom- 
house in  Lerwick,  .besides  which,  a  great  quantity  is  smuggled  by  Dutch 
tishing-boats.  One  poor  man,  in  the  parish  of  Bressay,  who  had  the  ex- 
pensive hitiiction  of  a  tea-drinking  wife,  was  cheated  by  her  secretly  sell- 
ing his  goods  to  obtain  tea.  He  was  observed  once  to  purchase  the  same 
peck  of  meal  three  times  over  in  one  week,  being  always  assured  that  his 
children  had  eaten  it.  A  Highland  laird  once  remarked,  that  the  Scotch 
peasantry  were  ruined  by  forsaking  "  the  good  old  porridge  of  their  ances- 
tors."— aiietland  and  t/ie  fSlietlanderSj  by  Cat/ierine  Sinclair, 
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and  potatoes  that,  carefully  husbanded,  are  to  feed  the  children, 
are  all  unscrupulously  sold  or  bartered  for  tea.  The  females 
are  the  chief  tea-drinkers,  and  often  without  the  knowledg-e  of 
their  husbands,  whose  humble  means  are  pilfered  in  order  to 
g-ratify  this  ruling:  propensity.  Tea  is  a  universal  means  of  pay- 
ment for  any  little  services  in  Shetland.  An  errand  will  be  run 
for  a  small  quantity  of  tea ;  some  spinning-  will  be  done  for  t«a  r 
and  tea  will  form  a  most  acceptable  present  on  leaving  a  dwelling 
where  you  have  received  any  attentions.  The  quantity  of  tobacco 
and  spirits  consumed  is  also  considerable ;  and  it  is  from  an  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  these  foreign  luxuries,  that  the  Shetland 
peasant  is  kept  lower  in  the  scale  of  poverty  than  he  has  any 
lust  reason  to  be. 

RETURN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

For  several  days  no  cutter  appeared,  and  I  began  to  fancy 
that  the  rumour  of  her  visit  to  the  Sound  of  Yell  must  have  been 
a  mistake  :  at  length  she  was  seen  entering*  Balta  Sound,  and  in 
due  time  came  to  anchor  not  far  from  our  residence.  By  the 
politeness  of  my  Shetland  friends,  I  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
mander, a  gentleman  well  known  on  these  shores,  and  was 
kindly  offered  by  him  a  passage  to  Kirkwall ;  the  offer  was  to 
me  the  more  acceptable,  for  he  proposed  to  sail  down  the  western 
coast  of  the  islands. 

It  was  a  sad  parting  with  the  good  folks  of  Unst,  who  would 
not  let  me  go  till  I  h;.d  promised,  if  at  all  possible,  once  more  to 
spend  a  month  with  them  in  some  succeeding  summer.  A  tine 
breeze  having  sprung  up,  the  sails  of  the  cutter  were  shaken  out, 
and  we  soon  sped  rapidly  on  our  course.  In  the  evening  we 
were  off  the  coast  of  North-Maven,  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland 
of  Shetland,  which,  as  it  died  away  on  the  horizon,  T  was  re- 
minded of  the  carol  of  the  poetic  Claud  Halcro — 

Farewell  to  North- Maven, 

Gray  Hillswicke,  farewell ! 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven. 

The  storms  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

Tlie  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary, 

"We  meet  not  again. 

How,  during  a  run  of  three  days  in  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
her  Majesty's  cruisers,  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  my  new 
naval  friends  in  a  way  I  can  never  forget — how  I  reached  Kirk- 
wall in  Orkney,  and  bade  them  adieu,  must  all  be  left  to  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  reader.  Ag-ain  catching  the  steamer,  I 
was  in  due  course  borne,  with  twenty  other  passengers,  to  Wick, 
and  thence  to  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  without  a  sing'le  adventure 
to  form  the  subject  of  an  anecdote.  And  so  ends  my  account  of 
a  month's  visit  to  Shetland. 
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HE  vast  continent  of  Africa, 
measuring     5000     miles 
length,    and    about   4700 


m. 
in 


area  of  which  is  calculated  at 
12.000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  land  area 
of  the  globe,  has  presented  greater 
obstacles  to  human  enterprise  than 
any  other  equal  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  pecuhar  physical  condition  of  Africa  has 
operated  as  one  cause  of  her  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  other  portions  of  our  earth  situated  imder  the  tropics 
consist  generally  either  of  sea,  or  of  narrow  peninsular  ti'acts 
of  land,  and  clusters  of  islands  blown  upon  by  the  sea-breeze. 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  scarcely  one  gulf  or  sea-break 
in  its  vast  outhne.  A  consequence  of  this  compact  geogTaphical 
shape  of  a  continent,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  the 
torrid  zone,  is  its  subjection,  thi"oughout  its  entire  extent,  to  the 
unmitigated  influence  of  the  sun's  heat.  AU  that  is  noxious  in 
climate  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  Africa.  Here,  stretch- 
ing out  into  a  boimdless  desert,  where  for  days  the  traveller 
toils  amid  burning  sands  under  a  stifling  sky — there,  covered 
^vith  dense  and  swampy  jungle,  breathing  out  pestilence,  and 
teeming  with  all  repulsive  forms  of  animal  life,  the  African  con- 
tinent seems  to  defy  the  encroachments  of  Em-opean  civihsation. 
And  although,  probably,  om-  ideas  of  these  African  horrors  will 
be  mochfied  by  more  accurate  knowledge,  enough  seems  ascer- 
tained to  prove,  that  the  laying  open  of  interior  Africa  to  the 
general  flood  of  human  influences  will  be  among  the  last  achieve- 
ments of  the  exploring  spirit  of  our  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  dilBculties  which  he  in  the  v/av,  Africa 
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has  at  all  times  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  civilised  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  scientific  zeal, 
the  desire  of  extending  traffic,  and  even  the  mere  thirst  for 
adventure,  have  prompted  many  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring"  its  coasts  and  making'  discoveries  in  its  interior.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  acquired  much  knowledge  of  Africa, 
which  was  afterwards  lost,  and  had  to  be  re-acquired  by  the 
moderns  for  themselves.  The  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  were  not  only  familiar  to  the  ancient  g-eo- 
g-raphers,  but  were  inhabited  by  populations  which  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  world,  and  ranked 
high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation — the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
&CC.  Nor,  if  we  may  believe  the  evidence  which  exists  in  favour 
of  the  accounts  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  ancient 
navigators,  were  the  other  coasts  of  the  continent — those,  namely, 
which  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean — un- 
visited  by  northern  ships.  Regarding  the  interior  of  Africa,  too, 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients,  although  very  meagre 
in  itself,  was  nearly  as  defiiiite  as  that  possessed  by  their  modern 
descendants,  until  Avithin  a  comparatively  recent  period.  As  far 
as  the  northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  their  own  personal 
observation  might  be  said  to  extend  ;  and  respecting  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  black  and  savage  people  living  farther  to  the  south, 
they  had  received  many  vague  notices.  The  Nile  being  one  of 
the  best-known  rivers  of  the  ancient  world,  its  origin  and  course 
were  matters  of  great  interest,  and  the  African  geography  of 
the  ancients,  in  geneval,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  speculations 
respecting  this  extraordinary  river.  The  first  mention  made  of 
the  other  great  African  river,  the  Niger,  is  by  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  seventy  years  after  Christ.  Ptolemy  believed  that  this 
river  discharged  itself  ultimately  into  the  Nile;  others,  however, 
did  not  admit  this  conclusion,  and  acknowledged  that  the  real 
course  of  the  Niger  was  a  mystery. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  the  ancient 
geography  of  Africa.  How  wild  and  inaccurate  must  have  been 
the  notions  entertained  respecting  the  shape  and  total  extent 
of  the  African  continent,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
one  geographer  describes  it  as  an  irregular  figure  of  four  sides, 
the  south  side  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  but  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  it !  Others,  again,  held  forth  the  fearful 
picture  of  Central  Africa  as  a  vast  burning  plain,  in  which  no 
green  thing  grew,  and  into  which  no  living  being  could  pene- 
trate ;  and  this  hypothesis  of  an  uninhabitable  torrid  zone  became 
at  length  the  generally  received  one. 

The  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Arab  races  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury wrought  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent.  Founding  powerful  states  along  the  Me- 
diterranean coasts,  these  enterprising  Mohammedans,  or  Moors, 
as  they  were  called,  were  able,  by  means  of  the  camel,  to  effect 
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a  passag-e  across  the  Desert  which  had  baffled  the  ancients, 
and  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  negroes  who  hved  on  its 
southern  border  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tchad.  In  some  of  these  negro  states  the  Arabs  ob- 
tained a  preponderance,  and  with  others  they  carried  on  an 
influential  and  lucrative  commerce.  The  consequence  was  a 
mixture  of  Moorish  and  negro  blood  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  of  Central  Africa  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert, 
as  well  as  a  general  diffusion  of  certain  scraps  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  among  the  negro  tribes.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  interior  Africa  at  the  present  dar,  we 
find  the  negroes  partly  professing  Paganism,  partly  Moham- 
medanism, but  all  practising  ceremonies  and  superstitions  in 
which  we  observe  the  Pagan  spirit  with  a  slight  Mohammedan 
tincture. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  career  of  modem 
European  discovery  in  Africa  commenced.  The  Portuguese, 
leading  the  van  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  that  great  movement 
of  maritime  enterprise  which  constitutes  so  signal  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  modern  society,  selected  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  most  promising  track  along  which  to  prosecute  discovery: 
their  intercourse  with  the  Moors  having  made  them  aware  that 
gold  and  other  precious  commodities  were  to  be  procured  in  that 
direction.  In  the  year  1433,  Cape  Bojador  was  passed  by  a  navi- 
gator called  Gilianez ;  and  others  succeeding  him,  passed  Cape 
Blanco,  and,  exploring  the  entire  coast  of  the  Desert,  reached  at 
length  the  fertile  shores  of  Gambia  and  Guinea.  The  sudden 
bending  inwards  of  the  coast  line  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  gave  a 
new  direction  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  activity  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Having  no  definite  ideas  of  the  breadth  of  the  African 
continent,  they  imagined  that,  by  continuing  their  course  east- 
ward along  the  Gulf,  they  would  arrive  at  the  renowned  countr;;" 
of  the  great  Prester  John,  a  fabulous  personage,  who  was  believe'd 
to  reign  with  golden  sway  over  an  immense  and  rich  territory, 
situated  no  one  could  tell  exactly  where,  but  which  some  con- 
tended could  be  no  other  than  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese, 
while  prosecuting  their  discoveries  along  the  African  coast,  did 
not  neglect  means  for  establishing  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  parts  of  the  coast  which  they  had  already  explored.  Settle- 
ments or  factories  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  in  gold,  ivory, 
gum,  different  kinds  of  timber,  and  eventually  also  in  slaves, 
were  founded  at  various  points  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Yerd 
and  Biafra.  Various  missionaiy  settlements  were  likewise  founded 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  among  the 
natives. 

The  chimera  of  Prester  John  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
rational  hope  of  effecting  a  passage  to  India  by  the  way  of 
Southern  Africa.  This  great  feat,  accordingly,  was  at  length 
achieved  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  in  1497,  four  years  after  the 
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discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  persisted  in  his  course  to  the 
south  so  far  as  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  point  the 
way  northward  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  his  voj-ag-es  and  those 
of  his  successors,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  throug-h  the  ^Mozambique  Channel  to  the  Red  Sea, 
was  soon  defined  as  accurately  as  the  western  coast  had  been 
by  the  voyag'es  of  his  predecessors ;  and  thus  the  entire  outline 
and  shape  of  the  African  continent  were  at  leng-th  made  known. 
This  g-reat  service  to  science  and  to  the  human  race  was  ren- 
dered, it  oug-ht  to  be  remarked,  by  the  Portug-uese,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  conducted  the  enterprise  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  which  the  Portuguese,  as  a  nation,  have 
made  to  the  general  fund  of  human  knowledge. 

The  outline  of  Africa  having  thus  been  laid  down  on  the  maps, 
and  the  extent  of  its  surface  ascertained,  the  attention  of  dis- 
coverers was  next  turned  to  its  interior.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
Portuguese  to  explore  Xigritia  in  search  of  Prester  John  have 
been  already  alluded  to ;  but  it  was  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  especially  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  who, 
on  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power,  began  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  that  the  greatest  advances 
were  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  various 
parts  of  Africa,  and  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it.  For  these  last 
two  hundred  years,  discoverers  and  travellers  of  various  nations 
have  been  adding  to  our  information  respecting-  this  vast  conti- 
nent ;  and  in  conseqv.ence  of  their  joint  labours,  some  in  one  part, 
some  in  another,  we  are  now  able  to  form  an  idea,  very  general,  it 
must  be  admitted,  but  still  tolerably  distinct,  of  Africa  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  presenting'  a  summary  view  of  the  progress  of 
African  discovery,  from  the  period  of  the  final  circumnavigation 
of  the  continent,  and  its  correct  delineation  in  outline,  down  to 
the  present  time,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  take  up  its  various 
divisions  in  the  following  order: — "Western  Africa,  Southern 
Africa,  Eastern  Africa,  Central  Africa  or  Xigritia,  and  Northern 
Africa,  including  the  Great  Desert. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

The  shores  of  "Western  Africa,  especially  those  which  border 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  have  retained  to  the  present  time  the  distinc- 
tion which  they  acquired  at  the  period  of  their  discovery  by  the 
Portuguese,  of  being  the  market  which  European  ships  visit  for 
African  commodities. 

The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  the  first 
to  plant  factories  along  this  coast,  from  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Great  Desert  to  Cong-o,  and  other  maritime  districts  south 
of  the  equator.  Allured  by  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  other 
European  nations  hastened  to  occupy  stations  on  the  same  coast; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of 
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European  forts  and  factories  round  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  were  said  to  be  forty  in  all :  of  which  fifteen  belong-ed  to 
the  Dutch,  fourteen  to  the  Eng-lish,  four  to  the  Portuguese,  four 
to  the  Danes,  and  three  to  the  French.  Deriving  its  principal 
commercial  importance  from  the  trade  in  negroes,  which  thi^ 
chain  of  forts  was  intended  to  guard,  "Western  Africa  has,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  fallen  considerably  out  of  view. 
According  to  the  best  information,  however,  that  has  been  ob- 
tained, "  the  territory  is  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of  petty 
states,  many  of  which  compose  aristocratic  republics,  turbulent, 
restless,  licentious,  and  generally  rendered  more  depraved  by 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans.'"' 

Proceeding  from  north  to  south,  let  us  briefly  notice  the  various 
countries  of  the  western  coast,  with  the  tribes  which  inhabit 
them.  The  most  northerly  is  Senegambia,  the  name  applied  to 
the  district  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  com- 
mencing from  the  Desert,  and  extending*  as  far  as  the  Grain 
Coast.  According  to  Mungo  Park,  this  territory  is  inhabited  by 
four  tribes — the  Feloops,  the  Jaloffs,  the  Foulahs,  and  the  Man- 
dingoes.  In  all  of  these  tribes,  part  are  Mohammedans  by  pro- 
fession ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  Pagans,  called  by 
their  Mohammedan  brethren  Kafirs,  or  infidels,  and  practising  the 
Fetish  form  of  worship;  that  is,  the  worship  of  inanimate  objects. 
The  Feloops  were  described  by  Park  as  a  gloomy  and  revengeful 
race,  but  honourable  and  faithful  in  their  dealings  with  friends ; 
the  Jaloifs  as  an  active  and  warlike  people,  with  jet-black  skins, 
but  among  the  most  handsome  of  the  negroes,  divided  into  several 
principalities,  and  excelling  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  ; 
the  Foulahs — a  race  of  more  importance  in  Africa  than  Park 
imagined — as  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  soft  silky  hair  and 
pleasing  features,  much  attached  to  a  pastoral  life ;  and  the 
Mandingoes,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  people  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  as  of  a  mild,  sociable,  and  obliging  disposition,  the 
men  commonly  above  the  middle-size,  well-shaped,  strong,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  labour,  the  women  good-natured, 
sprightly,  and  agreeable. 

The  tract  of  country  adjoining  Senegambia  on  the  south,  and 
stretching  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  from  the  Grain  Coast  to  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  has  been  named  Upper  Guinea,  and  includes, 
besides  the  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  Ivory  and  Gold 
Coasts,  so  noted  for  their  unhealthiness,  three  native  states — 
namely,  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  Our  information  re- 
specting these  negro  kingdoms  is  derived  fi*om  the  discoveries  of 
various  travellers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr  Xorris, 
who  undertook  a  journey  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Dahomey  in 
1772,  with  the  hope  of  making  arrangements  beneficial  to  English 
trade ;  Mr  Bowditch,  who  took  part  in  a  mission  for  a  similar 
purpose  to  the  king  of  Ashantee  in  1817;  and  Captain  Adams, 
who  visited  Benin  at  a  later  period. 
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Ashantee  is  described  as   a  hilly  country,  \rell  watered  "by 
numerous  streams,  and  covered  almost  entirely  with  that  rich 
veg-etable  luxuriance,  the  labour  of  removing*  which,  it  has  been 
observed,  is  as  severe  for  the  as-riculturist  as  the  opposite  labour 
of  fertilising-  barren  lands.     The  Ashantee  negro  clears  the  land 
by  means  of  tire — thus  both  removing*  the  rank  vegetation,  and 
spreading  the  soil  with  a  rich  manure,  which  yields  two  crops 
a-year.     Besides  innumerable  kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  all 
the  giant  trees  of  the  tropics,  the  productions  are  sug-ar,  tobacco, 
maize,  rice,  yams,  and  potatoes.     All  kinds  of  tropical  animals 
likewise   swarm  in  Ashantee.     The  human   inhabitants  of  the 
whole  region  or  empire  are   estimated  at  three   millions,  and 
though  possessing,  in  a  marked  degree,  some  of  the  worst  negro 
characteristics,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  advanced  than 
most  of  the  African  tribes,  not  only  practising  a  regular   and 
tolerably  skilled  agriculture,  but  showing  considerable  ingenuity 
in  several  mechanical  arts — as  dyeing,  tanning,  pottery,  weaving, 
and  the  manufacture  of  instruments  and  ornaments  out  of  g'old, 
iron,  &c.     They  are  also  cleanly,  and  well-clad,  and  pay  some 
attention  to  the  building  and  decoration  of  their  houses.     Their 
government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  nearly  so;  the  classes  of 
society  under  the  monarch  being  cabocees   or  nobles,  gentry, 
traders,  and  slaves.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  no  one  but  the  king 
possesses  many  wives.     The  royal  number  of  wives  is  said  to  be 
precisely  3333,  who,  however,  act  also  in  other  capacities ;  as  body- 
guards, &c.   The  most  hoiTible  of  the  Ashantee  customs  is  that  of 
sacrificing  a  number  0+"  persons  on  the  death  of  every  man  of  rank, 
the  number  of  victims  being  regarded  not  only  as  indicating  the 
dignity  of  the  deceased  in  this  world,  but  as  determining  his  rank 
in  the  next.     The  belief  in  a  future  state  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  their  religious  ideas.     Reg-arding  the  origin  of  mankind,  they, 
as  well  as  other  negro  tribes  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  have  the  fol- 
lowing singular  tradition : — The  Great  Spirit,  they  say,  having 
created  three  white  men  and  women,  and  as  many  black,  offered 
the  blacks  the  first  choice  of  two  articles  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  one  of  which  was  a  calabash,  the  other  a  sealed  paper. 
The  blacks  chose  the  calabash,  which  contained  gold,  iron,  and 
all  the  choice  products  of  the  earth  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
negro   race  to  this  day  possess   these  blessings  in   abundance : 
while  the  sealed  paper  falling  to  the  share  of  the  whites,  has 
conferred  on  them  the  higher  gift  of  knowledge,  wherewith  the 
contents  of  the  calabash  may  be  turned  to  account.     This  admis- 
sion of  the  superiority  of  the  whites  on  the  part  of  the  Ashantees 
appears  also  in  their  belief  that  the  good  n^^groes  become  white 
in  the  future  state.     No  part  of  Africa,  or  even  of  the  world,  is 
believed  to  be  richer  in  gold  than  Ashantee. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  situated  eastward  from  Ashantee, 
resembles  it  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  soil,  and  in  many  other 
particulars.     It  appears  to  be  a  recent  ne^-ro  state,  formed  by  the 
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conquest  of  a  number  of  tribes  by  a  powerful  race  from  the  inte- 
rior. The  government  of  the  Dahomans,  like  that  of  the  Ashantees, 
is  an  absolute  monarchy ;  but  the  Dahoman  king-  seems  to  be 
still  more  despotic  in  practice  than  his  Ashantee  neighbour. 
"When,  in  obedience  to  some  superstitious  freak,  he  wishes  to  send 
a  message  to  some  of  his  deceased  relatives  in  the  other  world,  he 
delivers  the  message  to  some  attendant  negro,  whose  head  is 
immediately  cut  off,  as  a  means  of  forwarding  him  to  his  desti- 
nation ;  and  if  the  monarch  has  forgot  any  part  of  his  communi- 
cation, he  immediately  adds  a  postscript  by  a  second  messenger. 
The  bloody  custom  of  sacrificing  a  number  of  victims  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  man's  funeral  is  practised  at  Dahomey  as 
well  as  at  Ashantee.  The  Dahomans  have  similar  religious 
beliefs  with  the  Ashantees  :  their  principal  object  of  worship, 
appropriately  enough,  is  the  tiger.  -  Of  late  years  some  improve- 
ment is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  this  fierce 
African  race. 

Passing  from  Upper  Guinea,  of  which  Ashantee  and  Dahomey 
are  the  principal  territories,  we  come  next  to  Lower  or  South 
Guinea,  which  extends  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Southern  Africa,  and  includes  the  provinces  or  districts  of 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola  and  Benguela.  The  whole  of  this  tract 
of  coast  presents  the  aspect  of  a  country  degraded  and  deterio- 
rated by  intercourse  with  Europeans,  to  a  condition  worse  than 
its  original  negro  barbarism.  Here,  more  than  three  centuries 
ago,  the  Portuguese  established  themselves  partly  as  missionaries 
of  Christianity,  and  partly  as  traders  in  slaves  ;  and  while  their 
efforts  in  the  former  capacity,  directed  as  they  are  by  the  most 
absurd  and  wretched  bigotry,  produced  almost  no  beneficial  effect, 
the  curse  of  the  slave  traffic  which  they  imported  has  adhered  to 
the  country  with  a  tenacity  which  all  the  rigours  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropy cannot  overcome.  It  is  from  these  coasts  that  the 
exportation  of  negroes  is  said  to  go  on  at  the  present  time  more 
busily  than  it  did  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
characteristics  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  population  which  inhabit 
it,  are  determined  by  the  brutal  traffic  of  which  it  is  the  scene. 
It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  a  description  of  the 
whole  line  of  shore,  of  the  small  port-towns  scattered  along  it, 
with  their  motley  population  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  slave-deal- 
ing Portuguese,  or  of  the  negro  districts  in  the  interior,  where 
the  natives  fight  and  kidnap  each  other  to  supply  the  demand  for 
slaves  on  the  coast. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Occupied  with  their  lucrative  commerce  on  the  fertile  coasts 
of  Western  Africa,  the  Portuguese  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  aspect  of  which 
was  less  promising ;  and  accordingly,  for  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  famous  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  district  round  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  remained  a  blank  waste  to  Europeans.  Tlie 
prudent  and  enterprisinof  Dutch,  however,  having-  embarked  in  the 
East  India  trade,  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  the  Cape  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  in  the  year  1650  they  founded  Cape 
Town,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  the  most  flourishing-  of  all  the 
European  settlements  in  Africa,  Encroachin2",  without  the  least 
scruple,  on  the  territories  of  the  natives,  the  Dutch  extended  their 
possessions  so  as  to  include  an  area  of  upwards  of  120,000  square 
miles,  some  spots  of  which  were  cultivated  and  planted  with  vines, 
or  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
converted  into  immense  grazing  farms.  Under  the  Dutch  the 
natives  suffered  dreadfully,  numbers  of  them  being:  reduced  to 
bondage,  and  others  driven  into  the  interior  to  find  subsistence 
as  they  best  could.  In  1795  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  was  again  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1800 ;  a  second  time, 
however,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  finally 
ceded  in  the  year  1815,  and  is  now,  accordingly,  an  English  pos- 
session. Both  before  and  after  the  cession  of  Cape  Colony  to  the 
British,  various  travellers  have  undertaken  journeys  among:  the 
tribes  inhabiting  this  extremity  of  Africa  ;  and  no  accounts  are 
more  full  and  interesting  than  those  of  the  various  missionaries 
who,  since  the  beginning-  of  the  present  century,  have  employed 
themselves  in  the  arduous  task  of  carrying  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  the  heart  of  the  native  tribes.  The  native 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  are  two  in  number — the  Hottentots  and 
the  Caifres ;  the  former,  so  far  as  not  extirpated,  inhabiting-  th*^ 
tract  of  country  adjacent  to  Cape  Colony  on  the  western  coast, 
the  other  the  tract  adjacent  to  the  colony  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Of  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony  and  its  vicinity,  it  is  said  that 
thev  have  '•  become  noted  and  almost  proverbial  for  presenting 
man  in  his  lowest  estate,  and  under  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
inferior  orders  of  creation.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that 
they  take  particular  pains  to  render  their  external  appearance  the 
most  hideous  that  the  human  body  can  possibly  present.  Grease 
is  poured  over  their  persons  in  copious  streams,  which,  being 
exposed  to  the  perpetual  action  of  smoke,  forms  on  their  skin  a 
black  and  shining  cake,  through  which  the  native  colour,  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, is  scarcely  ever  perceptible.  Grease  in  Africa  forms 
the  chief  distinction  of  rank — the  rich  besmearing  themselves 
with  fresh  butter,  while  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to  tear  the 
fat  from  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  They  assign  as  a 
reason  for  this  singular  practice,  an  effect  which  has  been  readily 
admitted  by  judicious  travellers — namely,  that  such  a  coating  has, 
in  this  climate,  a  most  salutary  influence  in  defending  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  averting  many  cutaneous  disorders. 
Nature  seems  to  have  aided  the  task  of  disfiguring  them,  by 
covering  the  head  with  irregular  tufts  of  hard  and  coarse  hair, 
and  causing  singular  prominences,  composed  of  fat,  to  jut  out  in 
parts  where  they  are  least  ornamental.     Nor  do  their  habits  of 
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life  present  anything'  to  redeem  this  out-ward  deformity.  Their 
kraals,  or  villag-es,  consist  of  a  confused  crowd  of  little  conical 
hovels,  composed  of  tvrig-s  and  earth,  in  v/hich  large  families  sit 
and  sleep  without  having  room  to  stand  upright.  The  fire  in 
the  middle  fills  these  mansions  with  thick  smoke,  the  floors  being" 
deeply  covered  with  every  species  of  filth.  At  festivals,  when  an 
ox  or  a  sheep  is  killed,  the  Hottentots  rip  open  the  belly,  tear  out 
the  entrails,  which  they  throw  on  the  coals,  and  feast  on  them 
before  the  animal  is  completely  dead.  Yet  they  are  a  friendly, 
hospitable  race,  living  together  in  the  greatest  atfection  and  har- 
mony. The  sluggish  and  senseless  stupidity  with  which  they 
have  been  so  generally  taxed,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure produced  by  their  degrading  subjection  to  the  Dutch  boors.*' * 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Hottentots  are  destitute  of  all  ideas 
of  rehgion ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  It  is  ascertained  that  they 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  in  an  inferior  spirit  of 
malignant  nature ;  and  that  they  practise  certain  superstitious 
rites,  such  as  are  usual  among  savages. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  Hottentots  as  they  were 
under  the  Dutch  rule.  Since  the  Cape  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British,  they  have  not  been  treated  with  the  same  neglect 
and  cruelty  as  they  experienced  from  the  Dutch,  who  used  to 
prohibit  Hottentots,  equally  with  dogs,  from  entering  their  places 
of  worship;  still,  with  some  exceptions,  arising  from  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  in  some  places  by  the  missionaries,  the  account 
seems  to  remain  substantially  true.  Immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  colony,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Snewburg  or  Snowy  3Ioun- 
tains,  are  the  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmans,  the  most  savag^e  and 
degraded  of  all  the  South  Africans.  They  were  visited  in  1797  by 
Mr  Barrow,  private  secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  friendly  relations  might  not  be  entered 
into  with  them,  to  prevent  their  incursions  upon  the  farms  of  the 
Europeans, 

Mr  Barrow,  at  the  same  period,  crossed  the  frontier  which 
divides  the  colony  from  the  country  of  the  Caffres,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  this  race,  differing  widely  in  almost  all 
respects  from  their  neighbours  the  Bushmans.  He  found  them 
a  handsome  and  spirited  people,  of  frank  and  sfenerous  deport- 
ment, leading  a  roaming  pastoral  life,  and  possessing  numbers  of 
cattle,  in  the  rearing  of  which  they  seemed  proficient. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  little  more 
was  known  respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Africa  than  what  we  have  thus  generally  indicated.  But  in 
1801,  two  gentlemen,  Messrs  Trutter  and  Somerville,  made  an 
excursion  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  districts  of  the 
Bushmans  and  the  Caffres,  whom  ^Ir  Barrow  had  visited,  and 
discovered  a  large  river,  now  called  Orange  River,  flowing  west- 
ward into  the  Atlantic.     The  banks  of  this  river  thej-^  found 
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inhabited  by  a  pastoral  ti-ibe  called  the  Koranes  ;  and  the  infor- 
mation they  received  from  this  people  inducing  them  to  continue 
their  journey  still  farther  to  the  north,  they  at  last  reached  what 
not  a  little  surprised  them— a  city  or  town  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand houses,  very  neatly  built,  and  well-arranged.     The  name  of 
this  city  was  Lattakoo ;  and  the  accounts  which  the  travellers 
brou2:ht  back  of  it  to  the  Cape,  and  of  the  friendliness  with  which 
they^had  been  received  by  the  Boshuanas,  who  were  then  the 
prevalent  tribe,  induced  the  government  to  send  Dr  Cowan  and 
Lieutenant  Deiiovan  to  continue  the  discovery,  and,  if  possible, 
make  their  way  past  Lattakoo,  so  as  ultimately  to  reach  Mozam- 
bique on  the  east  coast.     The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  unfor- 
tunate.     The  travellers  reached  Lattakoo  in  safety,  but  were 
killed  at  a  distance  of  eleven  days'  journey  beyond  it.     The  same 
route  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Dr  Henry  Lichtenstem,  who 
added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  then  possessed  of  this  part 
of  Africa.     But  the  most  enterprising  traveller  in  these  regions 
was  Mr  John  Campbell,  a  missionary,  who,  animated  with  an 
eao-er  desire  to  spread  Christianity  among  the  rude  Hottentots 
an'J   Caffii'es,   undertook   a  journey  for  that  purpose   in  1813. 
He  reached  Lattakoo,  made  kno\vn  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Mateebe,  king  of  the  Boshuanas,  and,  after  some  importunacv, 
obtained  leave  to   establish  a  missionary  station  in   the   capi- 
tal.     Having   succeeded  in   the   object   of  his   expedition,  Mr 
Campbell  returned,  but  made  a  second  journey  to  Lattakoo  in 
1820.     He  found  the  missionary  establishment  in  active  opera- 
tion, but  little  prog-ess  had  been  made  in  converting  the  natives,_ 
who  manifested  the  most  profound  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
religion.     Mr  Campbell  now  penetrated  beyond  Lattakoo,_  and 
canie  amon?  tribes  till  then  unknown,  some  of  them  showing  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  arts  of  life,  inhabiting  neat  villages, 
cultivatins'  the  ground,  smelting  iron  and  copper,  and  manufac- 
turing various  implements.     He  also  came  upon  the  borders  of 
an  immense  desert,  which,  from  its  appearance,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  respecting  it,  he  thought 
entitled  to  be  named  the  Southern  Sahara,  as  rivalling  in  extent 
the  Great  Northern  Desert.    Whether,  as  he  was  led  to  imagme, 
this  Desert  stretches  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  he  saw 
its  extremity,  to  the  equator,  is  a  point  which   can   only  be 
settled  by  farther  discovery ;  but  the  supposition  does  not  appear 
probable. 

Subsequently  to  Mr  Campbell's  journey,  these  regions  have 
been  visited  by  other  travellers,  who  have  made  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  "the  tribes  of  the  South  Cape,  by  giving  us  details 
of  their  customs  and  manner  of  life.  The  latest  of  these  is_Mr 
Robert  Moffat,  likewise  a  missionary.  The  general  conclusion, 
from  the  accounts  of  these  va.  ions  "travellers,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  is  inhabited  by  two  principal 
races— the  Hottentots,  who,  both  physically  and  mtellectually, 
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are  far  inferior  to  the  average  of  mankind ;  and  the  Caffres,  a 
bold  and  savag^e,  but  promising"  race,  resembling*  in  their  g"eneral 
features  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  tribes,  who  inhabit  villag-es  scattered  throug-h  the 
country  which  borders  on  the  Southern  Desert. 

While  describing-  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  we  have 
left  the  g-eneral  features  of  the  countiy  itself  undescribed.  The 
following-  passage  will  supply  the  deficiency : — "  Southern  Africa 
consists,"  says  a  writer,  "  of  a  most  strange  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains and  plains,  of  spot5  lovely  and  picturesque  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  gifted  with  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  of  seemingly 
boundless  plains,  where  barrenness  reigns  so  completely  para- 
mount, that  the  very  principle  of  vegetation  appears  to  be  extinct. 
At  a  certain  distance  from  the  colony  we  enter  upon  regions 
over  which  the  clouds  of  igriorance — almost  the  only  clouds  one 
meets  with — still  brood.  We  traverse  large  rivers,  which  rise 
no  one  knows  where,  and  envelop  their  exits  in  equal  obscurity. 
Ranges  of  mountains  also,  with  appellations  uncouth,  and  hiding 
no  one  knows  what  treasures  of  the  animal  and  veg-etable  king- 
doms in  their  unvisited  recesses,  sweep  before  us  along  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  dim,  blue,  and  shadowy,  like  so  many  fragments 
of  fairyland.  And  if  the  great  outlines  of  the  landscape  be 
original  and  bold,  the  filling  up  and  colouring  are  no  less  so. 
Everything  upon  which  the  eye  rests  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  cast  in  a  mould  nowhere  else  made  use  of  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Among  the  terrestrial  animals,  what  bulk 
and  fantastic  formations  !  How  numerous  and  strikingly  con- 
trasted are  the  groups  that  present  themselves !  In  their  cha- 
racter and  habits  what  extremes  seem  to  meet !  How  unspeak- 
ably lavish  seems  to  be  the  waste  of  vitality !  Yet  who  will  dare 
to  say  that,  in  this  prodigious  outpouring  of  animal  life,  there  is  a 
single  creature  that  does  not  enjoy  and  adorn  the  scene  on  which 
it  moves?  If  there  be  anything  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
out  of  place,  it  is  the  stunted  representatives  of  humanity,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Bushmen,  roam  in  indescribable  misery  and 
degradation  over  those  sublime  savannahs.  To  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation, nothing  more  inspiring  can  be  conceived  than  climbing 
one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  that  strange  wilderness,  at 
the  moment  that  the  dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all  its  varied 
features.  From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew-drops  pour  like  rain ; 
streams  of  white  mist,  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  tranquil  river, 
float  slowly  down  the  valleys,  reflecting  from  their  surface  the 
trees,  and  cliffs,  and  crags  on  either  hand.  Here,  through  open- 
ings between  feathery  mimosas,  weeping -willows,  and  tall 
trembling  reeds,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  quiet  lake,  the 
haunt  of  the  hippopotamus ;  while  a  herd  of  graceful  purple 
antelopes  are  seen  drinking  ow  its  further  margin.  There, 
amidst  thick  clumps  of  camel-thorn,  we  behold  a  drove  of 
girafies,  with  heads  eighteen  feet  high,  browsing   on  the  tops 
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of  trees.  Elsewhere,  the  rhinoceros  pokes  his  long  ug-ly 
snout  from  a  brake.  While  the  lion,  fearless  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  strength,  parades  his  tawny  bulk  over  the 
plain,  or  reclines,  in  sphinx-like  attitude,  beneath  some  ancient 
tree."* 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

With  the  exception  of  the  countries  bordering-  on  the  Red 
Sea — Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia — which  cannot  be  included 
in  so  general  a  survey  as  the  present,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
is  undoubtedly  the  least-known  portion  of  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  continent.  The  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Caffreland  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  including  the 
states  or  territories  of  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Zanguebar,  and  Ajan, 
was  early  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  voyages  to  India ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  various  settlements 
■were  planted  in  it  by  them,  similar  to  those  which  they  planted 
along  the  Guinea  Coast.  The  most  conspicuous  difference  was, 
that  here  the  ruling  race  were  not  pure  negroes,  but  men  of 
Arabic  descent,  and  vehement  ^Mohammedans.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  Portuguese  wrested  the  immense  line  of  coast- 
territory  which  they  once  held  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  of 
which  they  made  Mozambique  the  capital.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
Portuguese  power  in  India,  their  settlements  in  Eastern  Africa 
declined ;  the  Arabs  and  blacks  reconquered  a  great  portion  of 
their  ancient  territory  ;  and  it  is  now  merely  by  sufferance  that 
the  once-powerful  Portuguese  retain  a  footing  on  the  coast  at 
all.  What  they  uo  possess,  however,  they  guard  with  the 
utmost  jealousy ;  and  they  testify  extreme  aversion  to  the 
intrusion  of  any  other  European  nation  into  these  territories 
where  they  once  lorded  it  so  proudly.  Mr  Salt,  who  visited 
Mozambique  in  1808,  found  it  to  contain  a  population  of  less 
than  three  thousand,  of  whom  only  five  hundred  were  Portu- 
guese. '"'  The  rural  population  of  this  part  of  Africa,"  says 
Mr  Macculloch,  "  is  in  the  most  degraded  state ;  and  al- 
though the  soil  be  naturally  rich  and  productive,  the  culture 
of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  commerce  is 
wholly  neglected.  Rice,  millet,  and  manioc  are  raised  almost 
without  labour,  furnishing,  with  cocoa-nuts,  almost  the  entire 
food  of  the  slaves.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique  has  greatly 
decreased,  in  consequence  of  our  exertions  to  suppress  the  traffic 
in  slaves ;  but  although  much  diminished,  the  slave  trade  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  both  with  Brazil  and  Arabia. 
These  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of  the  Monjores,  and 
brought  from  the  centre  of  the  continent,  a  distance  of  forty  or 
forty-five  days'  journey  from  the  colony,  are  procured  from  the 
native  merchants  in  exchange  for  salt,  shells,  tobacco,  coarse 
cloths,  &c.     Goods  costing  about  two  dollars,  will  bring  in,  as 

*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Xo.  68,  Article  "  African  Field  Sports."' 
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the  case  may  be,  either  a  slave  or  an  elephant's  tusk,  weigrhing" 
from  sixty  to  eigrhty  pounds  of  ivory.  Hippopotamus'  tusks, 
gold  dust^  Columbo-root,  gums,  and  amber,  are  the  other  chief 
exports." 

From  these  few  particulars,  which  include  nearly  all  that  is 
known  of  this  part  of  Africa,  it  will  appear  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  infusion  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Arabic  element, 
which  is  here  very  strong-,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding"  portion  of  the  western  coast.  There  are  the  same 
impediments,  arising  from  climate,  to  the  acquisition  of  much 
knowledge  of  the  country  by  Europeans,  who,  at  best,  are 
unable  to  penetrate  farther  than  a  few  miles  into  the  interior. 
It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that  the  last  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  be  thoroughly  explored  will  be  these  sites  of  the  de- 
clining Portuguese  colonies. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Central  Africa  may  be  included 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  south  of  the  Great 
Desert.  This  immense  extent  of  country  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts — Southern  Central  Africa,  lying  between  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  equator ;  and  Northern  Central  Africa,  called 
also  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  lying  between  the  equator  and  the 
Great  Desert.  The  former  is  as  yet  totally  unknown  and  unex- 
plored ;  and  before  our  information  respecting  it  can  be  at  all 
authentic  and  accurate,  two  most  difficult  expeditions  must  have 
been  made,  v/hich  have  not  yet  been  so  much  as  proposed — 
one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  northwards  as  far  as  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  the  other  transversely'  across  the  continent 
from  Congo  to  Zanguebar  or  Mozambique.  At  what  future 
period  the  spirit  of  enterprise  may  achieve  these  two  journeys  it 
is  impossible  to  tell. 

Northern  Central  Africa,  or  Nigritia,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  penetrated  by  travellers,  who  have  advanced  into  it  from  all 
directions.  From  the  earliest  times  this  part  of  Africa  attracted 
attention,  as  being  the  country  through  which  the  famous  Niger 
flowed,  on  whose  banks  the  great  city  of  Timbuctoo,  of  the  wealth 
of  which  vague  accounts  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  reputed  to  be  situated.  To  ascertain  the  course  of 
this  river,  and  to  reach  this  celebrated  negro  city,  were  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  all  who  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  African  dis- 
covery. In  the  year  1618  an  English  company  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  a  communication  with  Timbuctoo,  and 
not  long  afterwards  a  similar  company  was  formed  in  France. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  two  nations  continued  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  enterprise :  the  English  trying  to  make 
their  way  up  the  river  Gambia,  which  they  imagined  to  be  the 
outlet  of  the  Niger;  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  persevering- 
alonor  the  Seneofal.  which  seemed  to  them  more  likelv  to  be  iden- 
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tical  witli  the  Ni"-er.     Much  useful  information  was  acquired 
in  these  successive^ voyages  respecting  ^yestem  Africa;  but  no 
intelli<'-ence  ^s-as  obtained  of  the  site  of  the  great  city  of  the 
neo'ro?s      It  was  clearly  ascertained,  however,  that  neither  the 
SeSeo-al  nor  the  Gambia  could  be  identical  with  the  Niger,  sup- 
nosin°"-  the  traditionary  accounts  of  that  river  to  be  true,     ihree 
distiifct  opinions  respecting  this  river  began  to  be  entertained. 
Some  said  that  there  was  no  Niger  at  aU,  such  as  the  ancients 
had  described  it,  but  that  some  river,  branching  off  into   the 
Seneo-al  and  Gambia,  was  alluded  to.     Others  beheved  that  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  Niger  as  a  river  flowing  towards  the 
east  was  correct,  and  that  it  was  to  be  considered  one  ot  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Nile.     A  third  party  maintained  that  the 
supposition  of  the  Niger  being  identical  with  the  Nile  was  un- 
tenable, considering  the  immense  breadth  of  the  contment,  and 
that  the  true  Ni^er  was  some  stream  rising  m  the  interior  ot 
Afi'ica,  and   fiowmg  into  the  sea  at  some  point   oi  the  west- 
ern coast  farther  south  than  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.     A 
subsequent  modification   of  this   opinion  was,  that  the   Niger 
did  not  flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  terminated  m  some  great 
marsh  or  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  resembling  the  Caspian 

Such  was  the  state  of  information,  or  rather  of  doubt,  with 
respect  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  when,  in  the  year  1788,  _a 
number  of  spirited  men  of  science,  including  Lord  Rawdon,  bir 
Joseph   Banks,  the  bishop  of  Landaff,   JNIr  Beaufoy,   and   Mr 
Stuart,  formed  theriselves  into  an  association  lor  the  purpose  ot 
prosecuting  this  and  other  questions  of  African  geography  to  an 
issue.     No  sooner  had  the'  society  been  formed,  than  it  com- 
menced its  labours.     The  first  travellers,  however,  whom  it  sent 
out  were  cut  off  by  death.      One  of  them,  Major  Houghton, 
ascended  the  Gambia,  and  never  returned;  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Mooi^  m  the  interior. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  celebrated  Mungo  Park  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  society.     Born  in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1771,  and  having  been  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  Park  had  just  returned  from  a  voya-e  to  the 
East  Indies  in  the'capacity  of  assistant-surgeon  on  board  one  ot 
the  East  India  Company's  vessels,  when  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  association  through  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     After  due  mquuj 
into  Mr  Park's  character  and  qualifications,  they  were  accepted. 
This  was  in  1793;  but  he  did  not  depart  on  his  expeaition  tiU 
the  summer  of  1795.     His  instructions  were,  on  his  arrival  m 
Africa,   "to  pass  on  to  the  river  Niger  either  by  the  way  ot 
Bambouk,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  be  found  most  con- 
venient—that he  should  ascertain  the  course,  and  if  possible,  the 
rise  and  termination,  of  that  river— that  he  should  use  his  mmost 
exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities  m  i^s  neighbour- 
hood, particularly  Timbuctoo  and  Houssa-and  that  he  should  be 
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afterwards  at  liberty  to  return  to  Europe  either  by  the  way  of 
the  Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route  as,  under  all  the  then  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  his  situation  and  prospects,  should  appear 
to  him  to  be  most  advisable." 

The  ship  in  which  Park  sailed  reached  the  African  coast  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  1795,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the  traveller 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  an  English  settler  in  the 
village  of  Pisania,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gambia, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  After  remaining  here 
about  five  months,  preparing  for  his  journey  into  the  interior, 
and  acquiring  information  respecting  the  western  parts  of  Afiica, 
Park  launched  upon  his  perilous  enterprise  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber 1795.  For  three  months  he  toiled  on  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  passing  through  various  negro  kingdoms,  and  num- 
berless towns  and  villages,  almost  everywhere  received  with 
kindness  and  respect,  although  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  negro 
sovereigns  stripped  him  of  most  of  the  articles  of  value  he  had 
brought  along  with  him,  as  a  tax  for  allowing  him  to  pass 
through  their  dominions.  For  a  detailed  account  of  all  his 
adventures  during  the  journey,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  narra- 
tive, which  has  long  and  justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best-written  books  in  the  English  language. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  having  pushed  on  till  he  found  him- 
self near  the  southern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  when 
"  fancy  had  already  placed  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and 
presented  to  his  imagination  a  thousand  delightful  scenes  in  his 
future  progress,"  a  cruel  accident  came  to  delay,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  utterly  to  prevent,  the  fulfilment  of  his  "  golden  dream." 
In  this  part  of  Africa  he  found  that  the  Moors,  or  men  of  Arab 
blood,  were  the  ruling  race,  domineering  over  the  negroes  in  the 
most  insolent  manner  ;  and  while  from  the  negroes,  almost  uni- 
versally, he  experienced  kind  treatment,  the  j\loors  he  describes 
as  the  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical  of  the  human  race.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  entering  the  countries  which,  from  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  Great  Desert,  were  under  the  thraldom  of  the  Moors, 
he  proceeded  with  greater  caution  than  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  in  passing  through  the  countries  inhabited  by  a  pure 
negro  population.  His  caution,  however,  was  of  no  avail;  on 
the  7th  of  March  1796  he  was  carried  away  captive  by  a  Moorish 
chief  to  Benown,  a  village  on  the  margin  of  the  Desert,  where 
he  was  detained  for  nearly  three  months,  enduring  incredible 
hardships  from  the  cruelty  of  his  keepers,  who  persecuted  him 
both  as  a  stranger  and  as  a  Christian. 

Escaping  at  length  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors.  Park 
continued  his  journey  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  passing, 
as  before,  through  several  negro  kingdoms,  where,  however,  the 
Moors  seemed  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, he  was  obliged  to  undergo  much  suffering  and  insult, 
although,  even  in  the  depths  of  his  distress,  he  always  found 
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sympath}^  and  compassion  from  some  poor  negro.  On  the  21st 
oi'  July  179G,  he  was  approaching-  a  large  town  called  Sego,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
negroes,  who  were  proceeding  thither,  and  who  entertained 
him  on  the  way  with  accounts  of  the  traffic  which  went  on  at 
this  town,  and  of  the  Great  Water,  or  Joliba,  which  flowed  past 
it.  This  stream  Park  had  no  doubt  was  the  Niger,  of  which  he 
was  in  search  ;  and  so  it  proved.  '•'  "We  rode  together,"  he  says, 
'•  through  some  marshy  ground,  where,  as  I  was  anxiously  look- 
ing around  for  the  river,  one  of  tliem  called  out,  '  Geo  affilUl' 
(•'See  the  water!')  and  looking  forwards,  I  saw  with  inliuite 
pleasure  the  great  object  of  my  mission — the  long-sought-for 
majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eashcard.  I 
hastened  to  the  brink,  and  having  drunk  of  the  water,  lifted  up 
my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  things  for 
having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours  with  success." 

Havins:  thus  been  successful  in  reachinsr  the  banks  of  the 
long-sought  Niger,  Park  would  have  pursued  his  journey  along 
them  so  as  to  ascertain  its  farther  course,  and  even  trace  it  to  its 
termination ;  but  his  entire  destitution  of  everything  necessary 
for  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  reports  which  he  received  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  3Ioors  who  ruled  in  the  districts  through  which 
he  must  pass,  prevented  him  from  advancing  farther  than  Silla, 
a  town  considerably  to  the  east  of  Sego.  Accordingly,  having 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  respecting  the  course  of 
the  river  beyond  tbis  point — having  done  all  that  he  could 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  course  of  the  Niger 
— having  ascertained  the  existence  of  large  trading  cities  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  some  of  which  he  had  visited,  and  the  position 
of  three  others  of  which  (namely,  Jenne,  Timbuctoo.  and  Houssa) 
he  had  learnt  by  accurate  inquiry — having,  moreover,  accumu- 
lated a  vast  mass  of  information  respecting  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  social  condition  of  the  natives  of  Central  Africa — Park 
returned  to  the  coast  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  conse- 
quently by  a  route  difl'erent  from  that  which  he  had  adopted  on 
his  journey  inland.  He  reached  Pisania  on  the  10th  of  June 
1797,  having  thus  been  absent  twenty-one  months  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  He  arrived  in  London  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  same 
year ;  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  all  classes ;  pre- 
pared the  narrative  of  his  journev'  for  publication ;  and  at  length, 
in  1800,  having  in  the  meantime  married,  he  settled  as  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Peebles. 

Park's  success  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and 
two  attempts  were  made  shortly  after  hi-s  return  to  follow  up 
what  he  had  begun.  "A  German,  named  Hornemann,  undertook 
to  penetrate  into  the  continent  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  Fezzan,  whence  he  wrote,  in  April  IbOO,  to  Eng- 
land; but  no  particulars  relative  to  his  future  historv  are  known. 
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He  was  never  again  heard  of  till  1824,  when  Captain  Clapperton, 
who  followed  the  same  route  with  a  better  issue,  learnt  that  the 
German  traveller  had  succeeded  in  penetrating-  from  Fezzan  to 
Nyifee,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  Nig-er,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  dy- 
sentery. Hornemann's  papers  had  been  all  accidentally  burnt. 
In  1804,  another  enterprising-  spirit,  Mr  Nicholls,  endeavoured 
to  enter  the  African  interior  from  the  Calabar  coast,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  but,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  journey,  he  also  perished 
from  the  pestilential  fever  of  those  latitudes."*  At  length  Mr 
Park — who,  notwithstanding"  the  public  respect  and  domestic 
comfort  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
settled  down,  still  hankered  after  a  life  of  wandering  in  Africa, 
avowing-,  it  is  said,  to  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  that  he  preferred  it  to  any  other — consented,  on 
the  invitation  of  government,  to  imdertake  a  second  journey. 
^'  All  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  completed 
before  the  end  of  January,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  1805, 
Park  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in  the  Crescent  transport,  taking- 
on  board  with  him  from  the  dockyards  of  that  place  four  or  five 
artificers."  He  was  accompanied  also  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Anderson,  and  a  friend,  Mr  Scott.  When,  on  the  •21st  of  March 
1805,  the  transport  anchored  in  the  Goree  Roads,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia,  and  "  Mr  Park's  purposes  were  made  known 
here,  almost  every  man  of  the  garrison  volunteered  his  services 
lor  the  expedition.  The  traveller  selected  thirty-five  able-bodied 
men,  and  also  accepted  the  offered  services  of  one  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Martyn,  thinking  it  of  consequence  to  have  in  the  party 
some  one  already  acquainted  with  the  soldiers.  Two  experienced 
seamen  from  the  Squirrel  frigate  were  added  to  the  party  with 
the  view  of  benefiting  by  their  valuable  assistance  in  sailing 
down  the  Niger. 

Park  communicated  these  arrangements  by  letter  to  the 
colonial  department,  and  he  thus  describes  his  departure  from 
Goree : — '  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  we  embarked 
the  soldiers,  in  number  thirty-five  men.  They  jumped  into 
the  boat  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  bade  adieu  to  Goree  with 
repeated  huzzas.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  the  garrison  would 
have  embarked  with  great  cheerfulness ;  but  no  inducement 
could  prevail  on  a  single  negro  to  accompany  me.'"  Park's 
intentions  with  respect  to  this  second  journey  were  stated  to 
government  before  his  departure  from  England.  He  said  that 
^'  he  would  proceed  up  the  Gambia,  cross  the  country  to  the 
Niger,  and  travel  down  that  river  to  its  termination.'^  Sailing 
up  the  Gambia  as  far  as  Kayee,  Park  and  his  party  commenced 
tlieir  land  journey  from  that  point  on  the  27th  of  April,  in  high 
spirits,  and  amply  provided  with  all  necessaries.  "  At  Kaj^ee  he 
was' able,  for  the  first  time,  to  perfect  his  preparations  for  the 

*  Life    of   Park,  and  Account    of   African    Discovery,  appended    to 
Chambers's  People's  Edition  of  his  Travels. 
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route,  by  attaching  a  few  of  the  natives  to  his  party.  Isaaco,  a 
Manding-o  priest  and  merchant,  and  one  well  inured  to  long  in- 
land journeys,  engaged  himself  to  act  as  guide  to  the  expedition, 
and  to  give  it  the  assistance  of  several  negroes,  his  own  personal 
attendants."  Unfortunately  it  was  the  worst  season  of  the  year 
for  travelling,  and  the  journey  was  one  of  continued  toil  and 
sickness.  Before  the  19th  of  August  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  party  had  died,  or  been  left  behind  to  die.  On  that  day, 
after  leaving  a  place  called  Toniba,  "  coming,"  says  Park,  "  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  I  once  more  saw  the  Niger  rolling  its  im- 
mense stream  along  the  plain ! "  This  was  a  pleasant  sight  for 
Park's  companions.  Several  more  of  them,  however,  died  before 
Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  was  reached.  Here,  being  kindly 
received  by  jNIansong,  the  king  of  the  Bambarras,  Park  hoped 
to  be  able  to  obtain  a  vessel  in  which  he  might  navigate  the 
Niger  to  its  termination.  He  waited  for  several  weeks  at  San- 
sanding,  a  town  a  little  below  Sego,  using  all  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  from  Mansong  a  canoe  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  "  After 
much  labour,  he  did  get  a  vessel  of  the  desired  kind  fitted  up,  and 
named  it  his  Britannic  majesty's  schooner  the  Joliba.  At  San- 
sanding,  on  the  28th  of  October,  Mr  Anderson  underwent  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  his  companions,  and  regarding  his  death 
Park  observes — '  No  event  that  took  place  during  the  journey 
ever  threw  the  smallest  gloom  over  my  mind  till  I  laid  Mr  An- 
derson in  the  grave.  I  then  felt  myself  as  if  left  a  second  time 
lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa.' 

"  At  this  point  the  authentic  account  of  Mungo  Park's  second 
journey  ends.  Isaaco's  engagement  here  terminated,  and  the 
papers  given  to  him  by  the  traveller,  and  carried  back  to  the  coast, 
constitute  the  only  records  of  the  expedition  which  came  from 
Park's  own  pen.  These  papers  were  accompanied  by  several  letters, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  one  (dated  Sansanding,  Novem- 
ber 17)  addressed  to  Lord  Camden.  In  this  letter  Park  says — '  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  forty-four  Europeans  who  left  the  Gam- 
bia in  perfect  health,  five  only  are  at  present  alive;  namely, 
three  soldiers  (one  deranged  in  his  mind).  Lieutenant  Martyn, 
and  myself.  From  this  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  lordship 
will  be  apt  to  consider  matters  as  in  a  very  hopeless  state ;  but  I 
assure  you  I  am  far  from  despairing.  With  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  soldiers,  I  have  chano-ed  a  large  canoe  into  a  tolerably 
good  schooner,  on  board  of  which  I  this  day  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  and  shall  set  sail  to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to 
discover  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
I  have  heard  nothing  that  I  can  depend  on  respecting  the  remote 
course  of  this  mighty  stream,  but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
to  think  that  it  can  end  nowhere  but  in  the  sea.  My  dear  friend 
Mr  Anderson,  and  likewise  Mr  Scott,  are  both  dead ;  but  though 
all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,  and  though  I 
were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere,  and  if  I  could  not 
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succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  last  die  on  the 

Niger  J  " 

These  were  the  last  words  which  Park  sent  to  Europe ;  the 
next  intellig-ence  was  a  vague  rumour  of  his  death.  For  five 
years,  however,  no  authentic  information  of  the  event  was  re- 
ceived ;  but  from  the  exertions  of  Isaaco,  Park's  former  guide, 
who  was  induced  in  1810  to  make  a  journey  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  traveller's  fate,  it  appeared  that  his  prophetic  words 
had  been  accomplished,  and  that  he  had  "  died  on  the  Niger." 
Isaaco  obtained  the  particulars  from  Amadi  Fatouma,  who  acted 
as  guide  to  the  party  onward  from  Sansanding*.  They  were  as 
follows :  —  Passing  Jenne  and  Timbuctoo  in  safety,  the  little 
schooner,  with  Park  and  his  surviving  companions  (eight  in 
number)  on  board,  reached  Yaour,  in  the  kingdom  of  Houssa. 
Not  willing  to  delay  his  progress  by  landing,  Park  sent  Amadi 
Fatouma,  whose  engagement  as  guide  terminated  here,  on  shore 
with  presents  to  the  king.  These  presents  being  treacherously 
appropriated  by  the  inferior  chief  to  whom  Amadi  delivered 
them,  the  king  of  Houssa,  thinking  his  dignity  insulted,  sent  an 
army  after  the  schooner.  The  army  came  upon  the  schooner  at 
a  part  of  the  river  called  Boussa.  "  There  is  before  Boussa  a 
rock  extending  across  the  river,  with  only  one  opening  in  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  door,  for  the  water  to  pass  through.  The  king's 
men  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  rock,  until  Park  came  up 
to  it,  and  attempted  to  pass.  The  natives  attacked  him  and  his 
friends  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  other  missiles.  Park 
defended  himself  vigorously  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last,  after 
throwing  everything  in  the  canoe  overboard,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  getting  the  canoe  past,  he 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men  and  jumped  into  the  river; 
Martyn  did  the  same ;  and  the  whole  were  drowned  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  swimming.  One  black  remained  in  the  canoe, 
the  other  two  being  killed,  and  he  cried  for  mercy.  The  canoe 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Amadi  Fatouma,  on  being 
freed  from  his  irons  three  months  afterwards,  ascertained  these 
facts  from  the  native  who  had  survived  the  catastrophe." 

From  1805  to  1822,  various  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate 
after  Park  into  the  heart  of  Nigritia.  In  1809  Roentger,  a  Ger- 
man, proceeded  from  Morocco  with  a  view  to  cross  the  Great 
Desert,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  guides. 
Shortly  after,  some  information  was  obtained  from  two  Ameri- 
cans, Adams  and  Riley,  who  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  carried  into  the  interior  by  the  Arabs.  Adams 
alleged  that  he  had  been  carried  as  far  as  Timbuctoo,  but 
little  credit  was  attached  to  his  statement.  The  famous  Burck- 
hardt  was  to  attempt  a  journey  into  the  interior  from  Egypt,  but 
died  before  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect.  In  1816  the  Bri- 
tish government,  possessed  wiih  the  idea,  which  we  have  seen 
that  Park  himself  came  latterly  to  entertain,  that  the  Congo 
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Mras  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  fitted  out  two  expeditions,  one  of 
which,  under  Captain  Tuckej',  was  to  ascend  the  Congo  in  ves- 
sels;  the  other,  under  Major  Peddie,  was  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior bv  Park's  route,  and,  embarking  on  the  Niger,  to  sail  down 
it  so  as 'to  meet  Captain  Tuckey,  which  would  of  course  happen 
if  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  were  identical.  Both  parties  were 
brought  to  a  halt — the  expedition  up  the  Congo  by  cataracts, 
which  prevented  farther  navigation,  and  the  land  expedition 
hv  the  hostility  of  the  natives ;  and  the  only  result  of  conse- 
quence was  to 'explode  the  hypothesis  that  the  Niger  and  the 
Congo  were  the  same. 

About  the  year  1819  attention  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of 
penetrating  into  Central  Africa  by  a  route  not  yet  tried — namely, 
from  Tripoli  through  the  Great  Desert ;  and  as  the  bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  whose  influence  extended  far  into  the  interior,  was 
understood  to  be  willing  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  British, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  under  his  auspices.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1819,  INIr  Ritchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  began  the 
journey  from  Tripoli  across  the  Desert.  They  reached  Mourzouk 
in  Fezzan  ;  but  ^Ir  Ritchie  dying  there  of  bilious  fever,  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  In  April  18-2-2,  however,  three  new 
adventurers,  Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  Dr  Oudney, 
with  several  companions,  followed  the  same  route.  '•  A  caravan, 
belonging  to  a  great  native  merchant  named  Boo  Khaloom,  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Soudan  on  the  Niger,  and  with  this 
band  the  travellers  were  to  cross  the  Desert  in  company, 

"  Boo  Khaloom,  a  Moor  or  Arab  of  remarkable  abilities,  and  of 
a  liberal  and  humane  disposition,  had  a  retinue  on  the  journey  of 
above  two  hundred  Arabs,  and  with  this  company  performed 
their  dreary  marches,  under  a  burning  sun,  across  the  sands  of 
the  interior.  The  most  extraordinary  sight  on  this  route  was 
the  number  of  skeletons  strewed  on  the  ground,  the  wrecks  of 
former  caravans.  Sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  lay  in  one  spot, 
and  of  these  some  lay  entwined  in  one  another's  arms,  as  they 
had  perished !  For  fourteen  days,  hills  of  sand,  and  plams  of 
sand,  constituted  the  only  objects  in  sight  of  the  travellers.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  again  beheld  symptoms  of  herbage, 
being  now  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  king'dom  of  Bornou. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  reaching  a  town  called  Lari,  the  British 
travellers  beheld  a  sight  which  made  up  for  all  they  had  under- 
gone. This  was  the  great  inland  sea  of  Africa,  Lake  Tchad,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  so  often  canvassed,  and  which  now 
lay  before  them  '  glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun.' 

"Lake  Tchad,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  Central 
African  scenery,  is  a  vast  triangular  sheet  of  water,  about  one 
hundred  and  eig-hty  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  above 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  lies 
betwixt  14  and  17  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  12  and 
15  degrees  of  east  longitude.      Two  lara'e  streams  flow  into  it 
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— the  one  called  the  Yeou,  from  the  west,  and  the  other  the 
Shaiy  or  Tshary,  from  the  south.  Lake  Tchad  is  situated  about 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Niger,  and  the  country 
Ij^ing"  between  them  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Soudan, 
though  particular  appellations  are  given  to  provinces,  such  as 
Houssa,  and  others.  Bornou  is  the  district  lying  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  lake.  Major  Denham  spent  a  considerable 
time  here.  He  found  the  kingdom  of  Bornou  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  as  to  government.  The  people  are  negroes,  and  had 
once  been  subjugated  by  the  Foulahs  or  Fellatahs — a  bold  race, 
of  uncertain  descent,  and  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of  many 
kingdoms  of  the  interior.  But  a  Bornouese  negro,  of  humble 
birth  and  powerful  talents,  had  aroused  his  countrymen,  and 
driven  out  the  Fellatahs.  This  individual  was  found  by  Major 
Denham  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  of  Bornou, 
though,  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  old 
Fellatah  prince  was  still  permitted  to  hold  a  nominal  throne,  and 
the  empty  title  of  sultan.  The  real  ruler  contented  himself  with 
the  title  of  sheikh.  He  is  described  by  Denham  as  being  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  and  as  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  great 
firmness  and  sagacity.  The  Bornouese  are  disciples  of  Moham- 
med, and  may  be  called  well-civilised  in  comparison  with  other 
inland  nations.  Their  country  supplies  them  abundantly  with 
food,  and  they  carry  on  manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  cotton. 

"  Major  Denham  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling  round 
nearly  the  whole  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  thus  satisfied  himself  that 
the  waters  of  the  Niger  did  not  enter  this  inland  pool.  After 
eighteen  months'  stay  in  Bornou,  Denham  was  joined  by  Captain 
Clapperton,  who  had  separated  from  him  in  order  to  explore  the 
country  of  Soudan — an  excursion  on  which  Dr  Oudney  unfor- 
tunately perished  from  fatigue,  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  the 
climate.  Clapperton  was  well  received  at  Soccatoo,  the  capital 
of  Houssa,  and  the  seat  of  Bello,  the  great  Soudanite  monarch, 
and  the  head  of  the  Fellatah  nation.  Like  the  sheikh  of  Bornou, 
Sultan  Bello  was  found  to  be  an  able  and  intelligent  man. 
•  "  Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  Houssa,  situated  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Niger,  and  distant  four  days' journey  from  that  river,  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  interior,  containing,  to  appearance, 
above  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  and  is  surrounded,  like  most  African  towns,  with  clay 
walls.  The  houses  are  well-built  cottages,  generally  of  clay ;  and 
the  mosques,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  sultan's  palace,  are  orna- 
mented with  painted  wooden  pillars,  in  a  very  pretty  style  of 
architecture. 

^'  Upon  the  whole,  the  two  countries  of  Houssa  and  Bornou 
must  be  regarded  as  far  above  any  kingdoms  of  the  African 
interior  yet  visited  by  Europeans  in  point  of  power  and  civi- 
lisation.     The   Fellatah  sultan,  Bello,  was   extremely  anxious 
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that  an  English  consul  should  be  sent  to  Soccatoo,  and  that  a 
trade  should  be  opened  up  with  the  English.  Before  the  tra- 
vellers left  either  Houssa  or  Bornou,  however,  they  found  the 
rulers  of  these  places  to  cool  in  their  desire  for  British  intercourse. 
This  arose,  without  doubt,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  afraid  that  the  traffic  through  the  Desert  from  the  Medi- 
terranean might  be  superseded  by  the  commerce  of  the  British 
from  the  Atlantic  or  western  coast.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  artfully 
placed  before  the  minds  of  the  African  princes  the  consequences 
which  had  resulted  to  India  and  other  countries  from  a  connexion 
with  Britain." 

Having  spent  in  all  about  three  years  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Denham  and  Clapperton  returned  to  Tripoli,  which  they  reached 
on  the  26th  of  January  1825.  "  The  safe  return  of  two  principal 
members  of  this  expedition,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
observations  made  by  them,  was  cheering  and  encouraging  to 
the  British  authorities,  and  to  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
Afi'ican  discovery.  But  the  question  of  the  Niger's  outlet, 
through  which  alone  it  was  obvious  commercial  intercourse 
could  be  securely  and  effectually  estabhshed  with  the  interior, 
remained  yet  in  doubt,  though  the  late  travellers  were  fully  con- 
vinced tha^t  the  river  flowed  "into  the  Atlantic  somewhere  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Ere  he  had  rested  many  months  at  home. 
Clapperton,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had 
risked  their  lives  on  the  same  dangerous  adventure,  was  again 
on  his  way  to  Africa  at  the  head  of  an  exploratory  party.  His 
companions  were  D:*  Morrison  and  Captain  Pearce,  besides  a 
faithful  sei'vant  of  Clapperton,  Richard  Lander.  It  was  resolved 
on  this  occasion  to  enter  the  interior  from  Badagry,  a  district  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  from  which  Clapperton 
believed  the  Niger  might  be  soonest  reached." 

In  the  course  of  their  arduous  journey  all  of  the  party  died 
except  Clapperton  and  his  servant  Lander.  They  persevered, 
nevertheless,  passing  through  many  populous  negro  town?  situ- 
ated between  the  coast  ancTthe  Niger.  The  whole  of  this  tract 
of  country  they  found  very  thickly  peopled;  and  the  natives 
appeared,'^at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  to  be  of  superior  disposition 
and  character.  In  April  1826  they  reached  Boussa  on  the  Niger, 
the  place  where  Park  had  been  killed ;  they  saw  the  spot  where 
the  traveller  had  met  his  death,  and  heard  that  some  relics  of 
him  were  still  preserved,  but  could  not  obtain  a  sighfof  them. 
After  staying  some  time  at  Boussa,  Clapperton  crossed  the  Nig-er, 
and  paid  another  visit  to  the  territories  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ance. Sultan  Bello,  who,  however,  seemed  less  friendly  to  him 
than  on  the  previous  occasion,  apparently  s-^specting  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  British  in  their  efforts  to  procure  information 
respecting  a  part  of  the  world  so  remote  from  their  own.  Wearied 
out  by  hi's  toils,  Clapperton  became  ill  at  Soccatoo,  and  died  there 
on  the  13th  of  April  1827,  in  the  arms  of  Richard  Lander,  who, 
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with  great  difficulty,  made  his  -vray  alone  back  to  the  coast,  which 
he  reached  in  November.  He  immediately  set  out  for  England, 
carrying-  Captain  Clapperton's  papers  with  him,  and  a  joui'nal  of 
his  own  proceedings  subsequent  to  Clapperton's  death. 

''  Meanwhile  the  British  government  were  making  another 
attempt  fi'om  the  Mediterranean.  About  the  time  that  Clapperton 
set  out  on  his  second  journey,  Major  Laing,  an  able  officer,  who 
had  already  travelled  on  the  African  coasts,  entered  the  Desert  by 
way  of  Tripoli,  under  the  protection  of  a  personage  who  had  re- 
sided twenty-two  years  at  Timbuctoo.  When  in  the  middle  of  the 
Desert,  the  party  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  wild  Tuaricks,  and 
Major  Laing  was  left  for  dead,  with  twenty-four  dreadful  wounds 
on  his  person.  He  recovered,  however,  by  the  care  of  his  sur- 
viving companions,  although  numerous  portions  of  bone  had  to 
be  extracted  from  his  head  and  temples !  When  able  to  do  so, 
he  pursued  his  journey,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  reached  the 
famous  city  of  Timbuctoo.  Several  letters  were  received  from 
him,  dated  at  this  place,  which  he  described  as  having  dis- 
appointed him  in  point  of  extent,  being  only  about  four  miles  in 
circuit,  but  that  he  had  found  its  records  copious  and  interesting. 
Major  Laing  never  had  the  opportunity,  unhappily,  of  making 
these  valuable  discoveries  known,  being  murdered,  three  days 
after  leaving  Timbuctoo,  by  a  wi'etch  who  had  undertaken  to 
guide  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. What  became  of  the  ill-fated  traveller's  papers  is  not 
yet  known. 

"  The  next  light  thrown  upon  African  geography  came  from 
a  soui'ce  somewhat  different  from  those  described.  Rene  Caillie, 
a  Frenchman  of  humble  origin,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Mohammedan  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  joined,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1827,  a  small  native  caravan,  travelling  from  the  river 
Nunez  to  the  interior.  He  soon  after  reached  the  JoHba  (the 
name  which  the  Nisrer  bears  as  far  down  as  Timbuctoo),  but  was 
detained  by  illness  tor  five  months  at  a  place  called  Time.  On 
his  recovery,  he  passed  onwards  to  Jenne  on  the  Niger,  a  city 
described  by  him  as  containing  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousan'd 
inhabitants,  and  as  being-  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  At 
Jenne,  he  embarked  in  a  loose  native  vessel  of  sixty  tons 
burden,  and  sailed  with  a  party  of  merchants  through  Lake 
Dibbie,  and  down  the  Niger,  until,  in  April  1828,  the  vessel 
stopped  at  Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cabra  were  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  were 
solely  occupied  as  portei*s,  either  in  unloading  goods,  or  in 
conveying  them  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  Timbuctoo.  That  city 
itself  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  Niger,  and  is  a  place  of  some 
ten  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  built 
of  bricks,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  commerce.  The  popu- 
lation are  partly  negroes  and  partly  Moors ;  but  the  king  is  a 
negro,  and  the  government  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  that  class. 
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On  the  other  hand,  thoug-h  all  the  people  engage  more  or  less  in 
trade,  the  Moors  are  the  principal  merchants.  The  great  article 
of  traffic  is  salt,  which  is  brought  from  the  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Desert  of  Sahara,  and  is  disseminated  from  Timbuctoo 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa. 

"  After  leaving  Timbuctoo,  Caillie  made  his  way  across  the 
Desert  to  Tangier,  where  he  arrived  in  August  1828,  and  whence 
he  was  forwarded  by  the  French  consul  to  Europe.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  M.  Caillie  has  contributed  little  to  the  removal 
of  those  glaring  blanks  which  have  so  long  defaced  the  map  of 
Africa. 

"  Not  so  the  next  adventurer  to  whom  we  have  to  allude.  This 
was  Richard  Lander,  the  faithful  follower  of  Clapperton.  Lander 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  government  for  the  investigation 
of  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger.  The  ofter  was 
accepted;  and  Lander  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of 
January  1830,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother  John,  who 
shared  in  all  the  toils  and  honours  of  the  expedition.  The  Lan- 
ders arrived  on  the  19th  of  March  at  Badagry,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  started  on  the  same  route  pursued  by  Clapperton  in 
his  journey  to  the  Niger.  Paskoe,  the  old  guide,  was  again  taken 
into  service  by  the  Landers.  After  an  interesting  journey  through 
the  populous  cities  of  Yarriba,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Boussa  on 
the  Niger  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  king  of  Boussa  welcomed 
them  with  great  cordiality.  Though  gentle  and  hospitable,  this 
prince  was  a  mere  ignorant  savage  in  comparison  of  the  kings  of 
Houssa  and  Bornou.  At  Boussa,  notwithstanding  that  aversion 
always  evinced  by  tne  natives  to  speak  about  Park,  the  Landers 
found  an  old  nautical  publication  belonging  to  that  traveller,  with 
a  loose  paper  or  two  between  the  sheets — one  of  them  an  invita- 
tion card  to  dinner.  The  man  who  possessed  this  book  regarded 
it  as  his  household  god — every  written  paper  being  of  magical 
import  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  tohe^  or  surtout-dress,  of 
rich  crimson  damask,  which  Park  had  worn,  was  also  recovered 
at  Boussa  by  the  Landers  ;  but  no  distinct  account  was  got  of 
the  mode  in"^  which  these  articles  came  into  the  hands  of  their 
owners."' 

After  making  all  inquiries,  so  as  to  rescue  any  relics  of  Park, 
and  even  ascending  to  Yaourie,  a  city  and  province  a  few  davs' 
journey  farther  up  the  Niger  for  that  purpose,  obtaining  for 
their  trouble  a  double-barreUed  gun  which  had  belonged  to  the 
traveller,  the  Landers  endeavoured  to  procure  a  canoe,  that  they 
might  sail  down  the  river,  and  solve  the  great  problem  of  its 
course  and  termination.  They  were  assisted  in  the  kindest 
manner  by  the  king  of  Boussa,  who  sent  messengers  down  the 
Niger  to  a  town  called  Rabba,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  secure  passage  of  the  travellers.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
the  travellers  embarked  in  a  canoe  provided  for  them  on  the 
Niger. 
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''  On  the  7th  of  October  they  arrived  opposite  Rabba,  having 
passed  a  number  of  islands  and  towns  on  the  river,  which  was 
always  a  magnificent  stream,  but  varying*  considerably  in  width. 
Rabba  is  a  large  market  town,  governed  by  a  relative  of  Sultan 
Bello.  The  ruler  of  Rabba  being  dissatisfied  with  the  presents 
made  to  him,  the  travellers  were  reluctantly  forced  to  g-ive  him 
Park's  tohe,  and  they  subsequently  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
gun.  Near  Rabba,  the  river  took  a  wide  sweep  to  the  eastward, 
but  it  again  turned  to  the  south,  Egga,  another  famous  market 
town  on  the  river,  and  Kacunda.  were  afterwards  passed,  and 
the  mouths  of  two  large  tributaries,  the  Coodoovia  and  the 
Tchadda,  were  also  seen.  Various  other  towns  were  passed  in 
succession,  the  largest  of  which  were  Bocqua  and  Attah.  The 
Landers  had  now  arrived  at  a  region  where  signs  of  European 
intercourse  were  seen,  and  where  the  natives  had  been  tainted  by 
the  demoralising  consequences  of  the  slave  commerce.  At  a  place 
called  Kirree  the  travellers  suffered  a  heavy  misfortune.  They 
were  attacked  by  a  number  of  canoes,  seized,  and  their  property 
taken  from  them.  Richard's  journal,  amongst  other  articles, 
was  lost  in  the  river,  though  the  notes  of  his  brother  were 
happily  preserved.  The  travellers  expected  nothing*  but  death  at 
this  time  themselves  ;  but  their  lives  were  saved,  that  they  might 
be  carried  down  the  river  to  Eboe  Town,  where  the  king  of  the 
Eboe  people  resided,  and  by  whose  subjects  the  attack  had  been 
made. 

On  their  way  to  Eboe  Town,  they  passed  a  large  lake  on  the 
river,  which  afterwards  divided  itself  into  three  broad  streams, 
flowing  at  different  inclinations  to  the  south-west.  From  this, 
and  previous  branchings  of  the  stream,  the  Landers  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  were  close  by  the  termination  of  the  Niger  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  their  anxiety  to  continue  their  route 
"was  proportionable  to  their  pleasure  at  the  near  accomplishment 
of  their  task.  Obie,  the  Eboe  king,  resolved  to  detain  them, 
however,  till  a  ransom  was  got  from  the  English ;  but  King  Boy, 
a  monarch  residing  farther  down  the  river,  and  who  was  then  in 
Eboe  Town,  became  bound  for  the  ransom  of  the  Landers,  and 
carried  them  down  (what  proved  to  be  the  stream  commonly 
called  the  Nun  River)  to  Brass  Town,  his  father's  capital.  King 
Boy  subsequently  Avent  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with 
Richard  Lander,  leaving  John  at  Brass  Town.  An  English 
merchantman  was  lying  in  the  Nun,  and,  with  hope  in  his  heart, 
Richard  Lander  went  on  board  of  her  with  Boy,  and  explained 
his  situation  to  the  commander,  Captain  Lake,  expecting  to  find 
a  countryman's  sympathy  and  aid.  The  wretch  refused  to 
expend  a  penny  on  their  ransom,  though,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
spark  of  intelligence,  he  might  have  been  assured  that  the  British 
government  would  gladly  have  paid,  ten  times  over,  any  outlay 
made  in  such  circumstances.  Richard  Lander  with  difficulty 
prevailed  on  Boy  to  go  and  bring  his  brother  John  to  the  brig, 
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by  ■which  time  the  traTeller  hoped  Lake  would  relent.  The 
brutal  captain,  however,  did  not  relent ;  and  when  John  Lander 
came  to  the  brig",  he  and  his  brother,  much  ag:ainst  their  will, 
were  forced  to  leave  the  river  without  satisfying  Boy,  who  had 
generously  taken  the  risk  of  recovering  their  ransom.  It  is  a 
consolation  to  think  that  the  British  government  ultimately 
remunerated  Boy  beyond  his  expectations.  In  Captain  Lake's 
vessel,  meantime,  the  Landers,  after  much  danger,  crossed  the 
bar  of  the  river  Nun,  and  entered  the  open  sea  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  the  deep  satisfaction  on  their 
minds  of  having  thus  attained  the  glory  of  discovering  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Niger!  On  the  1st  of  December  they  were  put 
ashore  at  Fernando  Po,  where  they  experienced  the  wai*mest 
reception  from  the  British  residents.  Shortly  after,  they  found 
a  passage  homewards,  and  reached  Britain  on  the  9th  of  June 
1831,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

"  The  solution  of  the  great  African  mystery  by  the  Landers  was 
justly  felt  by  their  countrymen  as  a  national  triumph.  But  the 
matter,  when  explained,  looked  so  simple,  as  in  the  case  of 
Columbus  with  the  egg,  that  men  wondered  how  they  could  have 
been  so  long  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  it.  The  splitting  of  the 
Niger  into  numerous  branches  near  its  close,  some  of  them  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  others,  was  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
diinculty.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Niger  has  a  large  delta  (so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  a  delta),  and  each  of  its 
branches  bore  the  look  of  independent  streams.  The  delta  of  the 
Niger  is  partly  inhabited,  but  is  extremeh'  marshy." 

Since  the  compleiion  of  Park's  g*reat  discovery  by  the  Landers, 
two  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Niger  from  its  mouth  into  the  interior.  At  fii'st  there  was  a 
general  belief  that  now  a  communication  had  been  opened  up 
with  Central  Afiica,  and  that,  by  means  of  the  Niger,  an  easy  and 
speedy  intercourse  could  be  held  with  the  negro  tribes  living 
south'^  of  the  Great  Desert.  Accordingly,  two  steamers,  one  of 
them  entirely  iron,  were  fitted  out  in  1S32,  at  the  expense  of  some 
individuals  in  Liverpool  anxious  to  commence  the  new  trade. 
They  arrived  at  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  in  the  month  of  October, 
acco*mpanied  by  a  sailing-vessel  laden  with  articles  for  traffic. 
Many  of  the  crew  were  carried  off  by  the  pestilential  influence 
of  the  climate ;  and  the  steamers  did  not  ascend  very  far.  The 
Tchadda,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  was  explored  for  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  by  one  of  them ;  but  its  banks  were  not  found  to 
present  much  opportunity  for  commerce,  and  the  steamer  retm'ned 
to  the  Niger.  Richard  Lander,  who  had  given  his  services  to  the 
expedition,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives 
while  ascending  the  river  in  a  boat  with  a  supply  of  kowries 
which  he  had  returned  to  the  sea-coast  to  procure.  He  died 
thirteen  days  after,  on  the  2d  of  February  1834 ;  and  in  July,  the 
vessels  left  the  Niger  on  their  voyage  home,  the  crew  of  the  one 
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having  been  reduced  from  twenty-nine  to  five,  and  that  of  the 
other  from  nineteen  to  four.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
likewise,  the  expedition  was  a  failure,  the  only  article  of  value 
procured  from  the  natives  being-  ivorj-,  and  that  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise. 

A  second  expedition,  consisting'  of  three  iron  steamers  commis- 
sioned by  government,  set  sail  for  the  Niger  in  May  1841.  The 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  open  up  such  an  intercourse  with 
the  native  princes  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  as  might  serve  to 
assist  in  suppressing  the  African  slave  trade,  and  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  civilisation  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  Besides  being 
amply  manned  and  furnished,  the  vessels  carried  with  them  all 
that  was  necessary  for  establishing  a  little  colony  or  model  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  such  a  scheme  seeming  best  fitted  for 
inoculating  the  African  population  with  the  habits  which  it  was 
desired  to  naturalise  among-  them.  The  entire  number  of  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  expedition  was  301,  of  whom  145 
were  Europeans,  and  156  persons  of  colour.  The  vessels  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  Niger  on  the  20th  of  August ;  passed 
Aboh,  the  capital  of  the  Eboe  country,  where  the  commissioners 
negotiated  with  Obie,  the  king  or  chief  of  the  district,  regarding 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Ninety-five  miles  farther 
up  they  came  to  Iddah,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Eggarah,  with 
whom  a  treaty  was  also  concluded.  On  the  10th  of  September 
the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda  was  reached ;  and 
here  it  was  determined  to  establish  the  model  farm.  Accordingly, 
the  part  of  the  crews  and  cargoes  intended  for  the  purpose  was 
disembarked. 

Meanwhile  sickness  had  become  so  prevalent,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  so  great,  that  two  of  the  steamers  were  obliged 
to  descend  the  river  with  the  invalids,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  chance  of  recovery  on  the  coast.  The  remaining  steamer, 
the  Albert,  advanced  as  far  as  Egga,  about  350  miles  from 
the  sea.  Farther  than  this,  however,  the  increasing  illness 
of  the  crew  prevented  it  from  proceeding;  and  accordingly, 
having  explained  to  the  chief  of  the  place  the  object  of  the  visit, 
the  commander  turned  back  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  descended 
the  river,  there  being  hardly  hands  sufficient  left  to  manage  the 
vessel.  The  Albert  reached  the  sea  on  the  16th  of  October,  the 
other  two  steamers  having  reached  it  on  the  end  of  the  previous 
month.  The  expedition  had  been  most  disastrous.  Of  the  145 
white  men,  only  fifteen  escaped  the  river  fever;  while  of  the 
156  blacks,  only  eleven  were  attacked.  The  list  of  deaths  showed 
a  total  of  fifty-three.  The  news  of  these  unfortunate  results 
having  reached  England,  orders  were  sent  out  in  the  summer  of 
1842  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  remove  the  labourers  from 
the  model  farm ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

By  way  of  summing  up  the  information  which  we  have  yet 
been  able,  by  all  our  researches  and  expeditions  to  obtain  re- 
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Kpecting"  Soudan  or  Xigritia,  we  mar  state  an  opinion  ■which 
seems  to  be  gaining  gTound,  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  there 
is  evidence  that  great  chang-es  have  occurred  in  Central  Africa 
within  the  last  few  centuries  ;  that,  in  fact,  a  g-eneral  movement 
towards  civilisation  is  discernible  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  and 
forbidding"  continent — a  movement  not  orig-inated  by  European 
contact,  but  born  among-  the  Africans  themselves.  There  is  evi- 
dence, it  is  said,  that  a  fe^v  centuries  ag-o  the  inhabitants  of 
Nigritia  -were  very  far  inferior  in  promise  and  culture  to  what 
they  are  at  present ;  that  the  commercial  spirit  and  manufactur- 
ing: ingrenuity  which  travellers  report  to  exist  among-  the  negi'O 
tribes  are  of  recent  g-rowth.  The  g-reat  ag-ents  in  this  chang"e  in 
the  condition  of  Central  Africa  are  said  to  be  the  Foulahs — a 
people  of  doubtful  origin,  but  possibly  Asiatic.  These  Foulahs 
are  represented  as  having  acted  as  conquerors  of  the  original 
negro  tribes — triumphing  by  virtue  of  their  superior  temperament 
and  organisation,  and  incorporating  the  petty  states  of  the  old 
negro  chiefs  into  large  kingdoms ;  helping  also  to  civilise  the 
natives  by  introducing  among  them  the  ideas  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, which,  however  inferior  and  pernicious  in  themselves,  were 
yet  an  advance  upon  the  original  negro  beliefs. 

''  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  IS'igritia  or  Xegroland.'' 
eays  a  writer  who  advocates  the  opinion  we  have  just  stated,* 
"  the  Foulahs  undoubtedly  occupy  pre-eminence.  They  are  found 
spread  over  a  vast  geographic  region  of  28  to  30  degrees  of  longi- 
tude (1500  miles),  and  of  7  to  10  degrees  in  latitude,  or  500  miles. 
Thej'  extend  from  t^^e  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  Senegambia  on  the  west,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou  and 
3Iandara  on  the  east ;  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the  north, 
to  the  mountains  of  Guinea  or  Kong  on  the  south.  This  wide 
superficies  contains  more  than  700,000  square  miles,  which  is 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  Europe,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  im- 
mense continent  of  Africa." 

In  some  parts  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory  the  Foulahs  are 
politically  supreme,  in  others  they  are  feudal  dependents  of  the 
original  chiefs ;  but  everywhere  they  seem  to  be  the  growing 
power.  "  The  Foulahs/"  says  Mr  Hodgson,  ''  are  not  negroes. 
They  differ  essentially  from  the  negro  race  in  all  the  charac- 
teristics which  are  marked  by  physical  anthropology.  They 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space  betwixt  the  Arab 
and  the  negro.  All  travellers  concur  in  representing  them  as 
a  distinct  race  in  moral  as  in  physical  traits.  To  their  colour, 
the  various  terms  of  bronze,  copper,  reddish,  and  sometimes 
white,  has  been  applied.  They  concur  also  in  the  report  that 
the  Foulahs  of  every  region  represent  Themselves  to  be  white 
men,  and  proudly  assert  their  superiority  to  the  black  tribes 
among  whom  they  live.  .  .  .   The  Foulahs  are  rigid  Moham- 

*  Notes  on  Xorthem  Africa.    By  William  B.  Hodgson.    New  York : 
Wilev  and  Putnam.     1844. 
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medans,  and,  according  to  Mollien  the  French  traveller's  report, 
they  are  animated  by  a  strong-  zeal  for  proselytism.  They 
are  the  missionaries  of  Islam  among"  the  Pag-an  negrro  tribes. 
Where  they  have  conquered,  they  have  forced  the  adoption  of 
the  Koran  by  the  sword ;  and  whilst  pursuing  quietly  their 
pastoral  occupation,  they  become  schoolmasters  (inaalims),  and 
thus  propagate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Islam.  Where- 
ever  the  Foulah  has  wandered,  the  Pagan  idolatry  of  the  negro 
has  been  overthrown  ;  the  barbarous  Fetish  and  greesfree  have 
been  abandoned;  anthropophagy  and  cannibalism  have  been  sup- 
pressed, .  ,  .  Thus  the  Foulahs  are  now  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Central  Africa.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the  great  instrument  in 
the  future  civilisation  of  Africa,  and  the  consequent  suppression 
of  the  external  Atlantic  slave  trade.  .  .  .  They  will,  probably, 
erect  one  vast  empire  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  influence  which 
that  power  may  exert  in  the  great  question  of  African  civilisa- 
tion, gives  to  them  no  ordinary  importance."  If  this  opinion  be 
true,  what  might  not  be  the  result  if  the  Foulahs,  at  present  bar- 
barians and  Mohammedans,  themselves  were  overpowered  by  the 
higher  and  purer  ideas  which  have  raised  Europe  to  its  pre- 
sent supremacy  over  the  earth  ?  Meanwhile,  it  is  consoling  to 
think  that,  even  in  Central  Africa,  the  human  race  has  been 
moving  onward. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA  A>'D  THE  GREAT  DESERT. 

Respecting  that  vast  section  of  the  African  continent  which 
extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nigritia,  it  appears  that  we 
are  only  beginning  to  obtain  a  correct  description.  Various 
oflScers  of  the  French  army  at  present  engaged  in  the  arduous 
enterprise  of  establishing  the  colony  of  Algeria,  have  occupied 
themselves  in  collecting  information  reirarding  the  numerous 
tribes  overspreading  Northern  Africa  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
their  accounts,  that  the  ideas  we  have  been  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain concerning  these  regions  are  far  from  correct. 

According  to  these  recent  accounts.  Northern  Africa,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Nigritia,  consists  of  two  portions — the 
Tell,  or  that  strip  of  land  varying  from  50  to  120  miles  in  breadth, 
which  lies  along  the  sea;  and  the  Sahara,  or,  as  it  has  commonly 
been  called,  the  Great  Desert.  The  following  remarks  respecting 
the  Tell  are  from  the  work  of  Mr  Hodgson  previously  quoted : — 
"  On  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  there  are  in  progress  at 
this  moment  great  political  and  commercial  revolutions.  There 
exists  in  that  region  a  sanguinary  and  unceasing  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Mohammedanism,  of  civilisation  with  semi- 
barbarism.  France,  having  conquered  the  extensive  territory  of 
Algeria,  is  now  pushing  forward  her  victorious  legions  into  the 
more  important  and  more  populous  empire  of  Morocco.  The 
result  of  a  conflict  between  undisciplined  hordes  and  the  science 
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of  European  warfare  cannot  he  doubtful.  But  there  are  elements 
in  this  contest  which  perhaps  have  not  been  well  understood.  It 
is  not  with  the  Arab  population  of  those  countries  with  which 
France  has  chiefly  to  contend.  That,  indeed,  is  the  more  intel- 
lectual but  smaller  portion  of  the  people  of  Alg-eria  and  Morocco. 
The  more  ferocious  and  larger  portion  of  that  population  consists 
of  the  aborig-inal  Bei-bers,  the  ancient  Numidians,  and  Maureta- 
nians.  TheRomans  termed  this  race  rjeiius  insuperabile  hello — 
*  unconquerable  in  war.'  It  remains  to  be  determined  if  thev 
have  lost  that  proud  appellation." 

"  To  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  Sahara,''  says  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (No,  169),  condensing  the  information  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  recent  French  publications  on  the  subject, 
"  our  readers  must  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  the  loose  and  fan- 
tastic conceptions  which  have  been  attached,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa.  Instead  of  a  torrid  region, 
where  boundless  steppes  of  burning  sand  are  abandoned  to  the 
roving  horsemen  of  the  Desert,  and  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  where 
the  last  vestiges  of  Moorish  civilisation  expire  long  before  the 
traveller  arrives  at  Negroland  and  the  savage  communities  of  the 
interior,  the  Sahara  is  now  ascertained  to  consist  of  a  vast  archi- 
pelago of  oases  ;  each  of  them  peopled  by  a  tribe  of  the  Moorish 
race  or  its  offsets,  more  civilised,  and  more  capable  of  receiving 
the  lessons  of  civilisation,  than  the  houseless  Arabs  of  the  Tell 
[the  mountainous  tract  lying  between  the  Great  Desert  and  the 
sea] ;  cultivating  the  date-tree  with  application  and  ingenuity, 
inhabiting  walled  tovvns,  living  under  a  regular  government,  for 
the  most  ^3art  of  a  popular  origin ;  carrying  to  some  perfection 
certain  branches  of  native  manufactures,  and  keeping  up  an 
extensive  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  African  continent,  and  from  Mogador  to 
Mecca,  by  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  their  caravans.  Each 
of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  which  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  sandy  tracts,  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  fit  only  for  the 
nourishment  of  cattle,  presents  an  animated  group  of  towns  and 
villages.  Every  village  is  encircled  by  a  profusion  of  fruit- 
bearing  ti'ees.  *The  palm  is  the  monarch  of  their  orchards,  as 
much  by  the  grace  of  its  form,  as  by  the  value  of  its  productions ; 
and  the  pomegranate,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  apricot  cluster  around 
its  lofty  stem.  The  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  with  which 
poetry  has  peopled  the  African  wilds  are  to  be  met  with  only  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Tell,  never  in  the  plains  of  the  Sahara.  The 
robber  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  frequent  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Sahara,  and  the  last  tracts  of  habitable  land  which  intervene 
between  these  oases  and  the  real  Desert ;  but  in  the  Sahara  itself, 
communications,  carried  on  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  are 
regular  and  secure.  War  is,  indeed,  of  frequent  occurrence 
between  the  neighbouring  tribes,  either  for  the  possession  of 
disputed  territories,  or  the'^revenge  of  supposed  injuries  ;  but  all 
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tliat  is  yet  known  of  these  singular  communities  shows  them  to 
be  living"  in  a  completely  constituted  state  of  society,  eminently 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  part  of  the  globe  which  they  inhabit, 
governed  by  the  strong  traditions  of  a  primitive  people,  and  fulfil- 
ling, with  enersry  and  intelligence,  the  stransre  vocation  of  their 
life." 

"  Almost  all  the  Sahara  tribes,"  says  M.  Carette,  a  French 
captain  of  engineers,  who  has  contributed  much  to  clear  up  our 
notions  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  "  are  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
annual  peregrination,  which  must  have  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  produce,  and  the  primary  wants  of  their  existence.  This 
general  movement  is  commonly  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— During  the  winter  and  spring  the  tribes  are  collected  in 
the  waste  tracts  of  the  Sahara,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
supply  water  and  fresh  vegetation,  but  they  never  remain  more 
than  three  or  four  days  on  any  one  spot ;  and  when  the  pasture 
is  exhausted,  they  strike  their  tents,  and  go  to  establish  them- 
selves elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  spring  they  pass  thi'ough 
the  towns  of  the  Sahara,  where  their  merchandise  is  deposited. 
They  load  their  camels  with  dates  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  then 
turn  their  steps  towards  the  north,  taking  with  them  their  whole 
wandering  city — women,  dogs,  herds,  and  tents — for  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  springs  begin  to  dry  and  the  plants  to  wither  on 
the  Sahara,  at  the  same  time  that  the  corn  is  ripe  in  the  Tell. 
There  they  arrive  at  the  moment  of  the  harvest,  when  corn  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  thus  they  take  a  double  advantage  of 
the  season,  by  abandoning  the  waste  as  it  becomes  arid,  and 
seeking  their  fresh  stock  of  provisions  in  the  north,  when  the 
markets  are  overstocked  with  grain.  The  summer  they  pass  in  this 
country,  in  commercial  activity,  exchanging  their  dates  and 
woollen  manufactured  goods  for  corn,  raw  wool,  sheep,  and 
butter ;  whilst  their  herds  are  allowed  to  browse  freely  upon  the 
lands,  which  lie  fallow  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest. 
The  signal  for  the  return  homewards  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
summer ;  the  camels  are  reloaded,  the  tents  again  struck,  and 
the  wandering  city  once  more  marches  forth,  as  it  came,  in  short 
day's  journeys  towards  the  south.  The  Sahara  is  regained  about 
the  middle  of  October,  the  period  when  the  dates  are  ripe.  A 
month  is  passed  in  gathering  and  storing  this  fruit ;  another  is 
devoted  to  the  exchange  of  the  wheat,  and  barley,  and  raw  wool 
for  the  year's  dates  and  the  woollen  stuffs — the  produce  of  the 
yearly  labour  of  the  women.  When  all  this  business  is  concluded, 
and  the  merchandise  stored  away,  the  tribes  quit  the  towns,  and 
lead  their  flocks  and  herds  from  pasture-land  to  pasture-land 
among  the  waste  tracts  of  the  Sahara,  until  the  following  sum- 
mer calls  for  a  renewal  of  the  same  journey,  the  same  system  of 
trade. 

"  The  Sahara,"  continues  M.  Carette,  "  is  that  part  of  Alsreria 
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which  is  most  civilised  and  most  capable  of  receiving  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  there  that  habits  of  precision  are  most  srenerally  dif- 
fused, and  there  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence, 
activity,  and  social  disposition."  The  only  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  "answers  to  our  ideas  of  an  uninterrupted  waste  of  sand, 
seems  to  be  the  most  southern  belt  of  it,  which  adjoins  Nigritia, 
and  which  is  infested  by  a  roving  race  called  the  Tuaricks,  who 
conduct  a  commercial  intercourse,  especially  in  slaves,  between 
the  negro  countries  and  the  oases  of  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  Sahara.  "  These  Tuaricks,"  says  !\I.  Carette,  "  pretend  to  be 
of  Turkish  descent,  and  affect  to  treat  the  Arabs  with  disdain. 
They  are  tall,  strong,  of  slender  make,  and  of  fair  complexion, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  mixed  blood.  They  wear  a  head- 
dress, one  of  the  ends  of  which  covers  the  whole  face  except  the 
eyes  ;  and  almost  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  have  their  feet  bare, 
because,  according  to  their  own  account,  they  never  go  on  foot." 
The  southern  Tuaricks  keep  the  towns  of  the  Soudan  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  blockade,  hunting  down  the  negroes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  carrying  them  off  for  sale. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  general  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  Africa,  and 
of  the  progress  of  African  discovery,  it  appears  that,  while  there 
is  scarcely  a  point  in  its  vast  circuit  where  Europeans  have  not 
attempted  to  settle,  scarcely  any  of  the  settlements  have  flou- 
rished. For  the  purposes  of  trade,  such  establishments  will  no 
doubt  be  maintained  at  a  vast  sacritice  of  life — the  consequence  of 
the  pestilential  effei^ts  of  the  climate  on  European  constitutions ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  settlements  of  a  permanent  description 
will  be  effected  except  at  the  southern  and  northern  extremities 
of  the  continent.  Cape  Colony,  as  yet,  is  the  most  prosperous,  in- 
deed the  only  settlement  worthy  of  the  name  in  Africa :  whether 
the  French  will  be  able  to  make  anv'thing  of  Algeria,  remains  yet 
to  be  seen.  As  for  the  centre  of  the  continent,  it  seems  quite 
hopeless  to  suppose  that  Europeans  can  ever  operate  there 
directly.  The  utmost  that  can  be  anticipated  is,  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  act  upon  the  continent  through  native  agents.  By 
establishing  a  commerce  with  Central  Africa,  they  may  sti- 
mulate whatever  tendencies  to  civilisation  exist  among  the 
negro  races  ;  they  may  create  an  activity  through  the  con- 
tinent resembling 'that  caused  by  the  slave  traffic,  but  everyway 
nobler  and  more  beneficial.  "\Vhatever  seeds  of  improvement 
there  are  among  the  natives,  whether  negroes,  Foulahs,  or  Arabs, 
may  be  developed  by  this  means,  and  made  to  fructify.  And  in 
this  respect,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  to  know  that 
the  opinion  explained  in  a  former  part  of  this  tract  with  regard 
to  Central  Africa  is  well-founded,  and  that  an  actual  movement 
is  in  progress  among  the  natives  towards  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  humanity. 
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HE  ohIy  way,  not 
many  years  ago,  of 
reaching"  India  from 
England,  was  by  sail- 
ing- vessels,  ■vrhich, 
touching  at  St  Helena 
or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  made  the  voyag-e 

in  about  four  months. 

--^^  Now,  the  journey  is 
^^^^p  usually  performed 
:::\J^^  partly  by  sea,  and 
-- ^y.  ^  partly  by  land,  in  from 
ig^^^^^  thirty  -  five  to  forty 
days.  This  overland 
journey,  as  it  is  called, 
admits  of  variation. 
Some  travel  across 
France  to  Marseilles, 
and  then  proceed  by 
a  steamer  to  Alexan- 
diia;  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  quick- 
est way  of  reaching- 
I'^gypt,  through  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pass. 
The  greater  number 
of  travellers,  however, 
prefer  proceeding  by  steamer  from  Southampton  direct  to 
Alexandria,  because  this  saves  much  fatigue,  shifting  of  lug- 
gage, and  also  some  expenses.  For  the  acceleration  of  the  mails, 
the  indefatigable  Mr  Waghom  has  latterly  proposed  a  third 
route  to  India,  through  Germany,  by  Trieste  and  Venice;  and 
by  which  he  anticipates  making  the  journey  from  England  to 
Bombay  in  three  weeks. 

Having-  spent  a  few  months  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of 
1845,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  decide  on  returning  to  my 
official  duties  in  Bombay.*  Of  the  different  modes  of  making 
the  journey,  I  preferred  that  by  steam  vessel  from  Southampton. 
Occupied  till  the  last  moment  with  business  in  London,  I  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  leave  town  tiU  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
December.     Packing  having  been  got  through  rapidly  enough, 

*  Tlie  present  Tract  has  been  drawni  up  chiefly  from  notes  furnished  by 
Dr  Buist,  of  the  Bombay  Times,  who  has  several  times  performed  the  Over- 
land Joumev. — Ed. 
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I  found  myself  on  my  way  to  the  South-"\Vestern  Railway  station, 
at  half-past  six — an  unpleasant  time  to  start  on  a  long  journey, 
but  travellers  learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
inconveniences.  The  distance  from  London  to  Southampton  was 
traversed  in  little  more  than  three  hours.  I  found  various  friends 
and  acquaintances  about  to  be  my  companions  on  the  journey  to 
India,  and  a  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  party  than  that  turned 
out  to  be  which  left  Southampton  in  the  Tagus,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  no  one  need  desire  to  travel  with. 

It  is  sad  to  witness  the  parting  of  relatives  with  those  about 
to  leave  for  India ;  doubly  sad  to  those  who  know  the  sickness, 
the  suffering,  the  sorrow,  and  the  disappointment  too  often 
awaiting  the  young  who  quit  home  with  visions  of  the  East 
flittino:  before  them  in  their  brightest  hues.  The  looked-for 
return — the  bright  future — the  hopes  of  happy  meetings — all 
how  rarely  realised ! 

We  quitted  our  moorings  at  three  o'clock  p.ii.,  and  lost  sight 
of  England  in  the  darkness  while  yet  very  close  to  it.  AVe 
steered  down  the  Channel  during  night.  Ts'ext  day  the  weather 
was  thick,  and  the  land  invisible.  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  which 
opens  after  passing  Ushant,  has,  by  means  of  steam,  been  divested 
of  half  its  terrors. 

TVe  sighted  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  morning  of  the  7th — the 
first  land  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Southampton.  "We  con- 
tinued to  make  good  progress,  though  latterly  ^e  had  had  a 
rough  wind  and  heavy  sea  to  contend  with. 

The  vessel,  in  general,  approaches  tolerably  near  to  the  Cape. 
The  outlines  of  the  la,ndscape  are  bold,  varied,  and  beautiful;  but 
a  heavy  swell,  which  commanlj  rolls  in,  k  apt  *o  interfere  with 
the  voyager's  contemplations. 

From  this  on  running  down  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  steamer 
on  most  occasions  keeps  pretty  close  in-shore,  so  that  the  land  is 
for  the  most  part  visible.  The  first  places  of  note  that  present 
themselves  are  Oporto  and  Vigo  Bay.  The  appearance  presented 
here  by  the  mainland  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  coast 
seems  rocky  and  precipitous,  jagged  and  irregular.  There  are 
lighthouses  on  certain  small  islands,  and  on  more  than  one  of  the 
headlands  ;  and  white-walled  dwellings  and  villages  everywhere 
present  themselves. 

The  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  close  on  shore,  present  nothing- 
to  the  eye  that  is  marvellous  or  attractive,  though  rich  in  the 
most  striking  historical  associations.  The  magnificent  pile  at 
Mafra  is  generally  distinctly  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
It  is  of  enormous  extent,  containing  a  palace,  convent,  and  superb 
church.     The  lines  of  Byron  here  recur  to  remembrance  : — 

"  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crowned, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  embrowned. 
The  sunken  glen,  v,'hose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
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The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 

The  torrents  that  from  cUff  to  valley  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 

The  ridge,  on  the  hig-hest  pinnacle  of  which  the  convent  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Rock  is  situated,  is  wild,  rug-g-ed,  and  precipitous, 
ascending-  to  an  elevation  of  about  two  thousand  live  hundred 
feet.  A  low  cliff  skirts  the  sea-shore,  and  singular  masses,  ap- 
parently of  drift  sand,  make  their  appearance,  stretching  for 
some  miles  along  and  inland. 

A  very  picturesque  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  fish- 
ing boats  when  the  breeze  is  fresh.  They  have  a  drag-net 
attached  to  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  outrigger,  stretching  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  beyond  the  vessel,  and  hundreds  of  sea-birds 
follow  the  net,  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  picking  up  any 
stray  fish  they  can  extract  from  it. 

The  Rock  of  Lisbon,  a  huge,  unshapely,  but  striking  mass, 
indicates  the  approach  to  the^^Tagus.  The  river  opens  up  mag- 
nificently from  the  sea.  The  spires  and  lofty  buildings  of  Lisbon 
are  distinctly  visible,  with  the  vessels  at  anchor  off  the  quay. 
Cape  Espartel,  a  remarkable  headland,  with  a  lighthouse  upon 
its  extremity,  becomes  visible  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  Tagus.  The  cliff  is  obliquely  stratified,  and 
marked  like  those  of  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  land  now 
recedes,  and  is  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  sight  of,  till,  round- 
ing close  in  upon  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
engagement  in  1797,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is  entered.  In  crossing 
this  bay,  land  is  for  some  time  lost  sight  of.  It  becomes  visible 
again  off  Cape  Trafalgar;  but  this  celebrated  headland  it  was 
our  misfortune  to  pass  in  the  dark. 

The  next  place  of  importance  reached  by  the  steamer  is  Gib- 
raltar, where  we  quit  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rock  of  Gibraltar  first  comes  into  view  about  ten 
miles  off.  As  the  bay  is  approached,  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  from  bright  deep  blue  to 
green,  as  the  soundings  decrease  at  once  from  twenty-four  to 
sixteen  fathoms,  strikes  the  voyager.  The  transition  is  instan- 
taneous, without  any  intermediate  hue  or  shading.  Rounding 
the  Point  Carnero,  and  breasting  Europa  Point,  you  find  your- 
self at  once  within  a  beautiful  sheltered  and  spacious  recess,  some 
six  miles  across  and  ten  in  depth,  with  British  men-of-war, 
steamers,  and  merchant  ships  of  every  nation  at  anchor.  The 
appearance  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  with  respect  to  its  known 
military  strength,  generally  disappoints  the  stranger.  The  most 
formidable  of  the  batteries  are  either  concealed  in  mysterious 
galleries  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock  itself,  half-way  up,  or  lie  so 
close  on  the  line  of  the  sea,  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  amongst  the 
hulls  of  the  vessels  around.     The  promontory  consists  of  a  vast 
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rock,  rising  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea ;  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
On  the  north  side,  fronting  the  isthmus,  the  rock  is  almost  per- 
pendicular, the  east  and  south  sides  are  also  steep  and  rugged ; 
but  on  the  west  side  it  slopes  downward  to  a  fine  bay,  nine  miles 
long  by  four  miles  and  a  half  broad.  On  this  slope  lies  the  town, 
containing  a  mixed  population  of  sixteen  thousand,  and  above 
rise  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  rocky  fortress,  which  is  gene- 
rally garrisoned  by  from  three  to  four  thousand  troops.  The 
ordnance  consists  of  more  than  seven  hundred  cannons  fit  for 
service. 

Gibraltar  derives  its  name  from  Tarif,  the  Moorish  general,  by 
whom  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  711 — Gibel  Tarif,  the 
3Iountain  of  Tarif.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Moors  in  1333.  In 
1462  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  after  having 
been  possessed  by  their  adversaries  for  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years.  On  the  24th  of  July  1704  it  was  captured  by  the 
English,  who  fell  on  it  suddenly,  and  stormed  it — the  garrison 
amounting  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the 
batteries  mounting  one  hundred  guns.  From  this  time  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  numberless  attempts  to  wrest  it 
from  us  have  been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  but  in 
vain.  During  the  Ir.te  war,  it  seemed  to  be  considered  idle  to 
attempt  to  disturb  us ! 

The  town  of  Algesiras,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
remarkable  as  that  at  which  the  Moors  first  landed  in  Spain, 
lies  across  the  bay  about  five  and  a  half  miles  off,  while  the 
\allage  of  St  Roque,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay,  is  conspicuous 
on  the  slope.  The  high  blue  mountains  of  Granada  fill  up  the 
background. 

The  winter  climate  of  Gibraltar  is  extremely  delightful.  In 
December,  the  temperature  varies  from  60  to  75  degrees,  clouds 
shading  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  In  summer,  it  is  occa- 
sionally extremely  hot,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  African  shore.  The  appearance  presented  by  Gibraltar, 
viewed  from  the  harbour,  is  peculiarly  striking  after  nightfall. 
The  numberless  lights,  seen  in  all  their  brightness  through  the 
open  windows,  look  as  if  issuing  from  apertures  admitting  to 
some  bright  cave  or  furnace  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  whose 
huge  black  mass  towers  on  high,  the  houses  in  the  town  being 
undistinguishable  in  the  darkness.  In  summer,  the  surface  of 
the  sea  is  occasionally  so  closely  covered  with  luminous  particles, 
as  to  seem  sheeted  in  phosphorus.  The  slightest  ripple  increases 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  dolphins  flash  through  the 
water,  literally  "  moving  in  light  of  their  own  making."     In 
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winter,  this  in  a  great  measure  disappears,  the  luminosity 
being-  confined  to  a  few  bright  masses  which  sweep  by  the  ship. 
I  have  often  taken  up  bucketsful  of  water  brilliant  with  luminous 
particles  when  stirred,  but  though  I  have  tried  the  experiment 
in  a  hundred  diflerent  ways,  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
g-et  a  sight  of  the  zoophyte  or  animalcule  by  which  this  is  given 
forth,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  g'lass. 

We  landed  at  Gibraltar  at  noon,  and  embarked  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  Of  this  time — of  which  a 
good  deal  was  made  by  the  more  active  of  our  passengers — I  was 
unable  to  avail  myself,  being  occupied  in  duties  which  I  could 
not  properly  desert.  Some  of  the  party  provided  themselves 
with  mules,  and  made  an  interesting  excursion  over  the  rock. 
The  view  of  the  African  shore  from  Gibraltar  Bay  is,  towards 
sunset,  peculiarly  beautiful — the  fortress  of  Ceuta,  standing  out 
purple  and  red  in  the  setting  sun,  in  mimic  rivalry  of  that  on  the 
European  shore.  One  huge  mass  of  mountains,  of  the  Atlas 
e:roup  on  the  African  side,  with  the  Sierras  of  Andalusia  on  the 
Spanish  shore,  "  fill  the  mind  with  beauty "'  for  a  long*  while  on 
leaving'  or  on  approaching-  Gibraltar. 

After  staying  but  a  few  hours,  our  gallant  vessel  was  again  on 
her  course.  The  weather,  unfortunately,  was  not  propitious.  On 
leaving"  Gibraltar  we  encountered  a  heavy  g*ale  of  wind,  which 
lasted  four  days.  The  wind  was  westerly,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  kept  rising  as  the 
gale  increased.  "V^Hien  at  its  height,  the  column  stood  at  30-114. 
and  began  steadily  to  descend  as  the  storm  abated.  How  useful 
is  this  instrument  to  the  mariner — how  faithful  its  prognostica- 
tions of  storm  and  calm ! 

Pursuing  our  way  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  vessel  steers 
direct  for  Malta,  by  which  we  approach  the  African  shore.  On 
the  14th  we  were  off  Algiers.  The  bay  and  town,  with  the  villas 
around,  were  plainly  visible  by  the  naked  eye :  we  were  little  more 
than  six  miles  off.  The  country  adjoining  appeared  fertile  and 
well-cultivated,  and  we  could  see  roads,  gardens,  and  enclosures, 
with  fields'  and  vineyards,  all  looking  in  good  condition.  Cape 
Faroe,  and  the  promontory  of  the  Seven  Capes,  are  jagged,  irre- 
gular headlands,  very  distinctly  visible.  Cape  Bon  was  another 
headland  which  came  into  sight.  "NYe  likewise  passed  within 
view  of  the  dreary  island  of  Pantellaria,  which  is  evidently  the 
huge  tumulus  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  about  thirty-six  miles 
in  circumference,  and  seems  about  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  ruptured  craters  and  streams  of  lava  are  easily  traceable, 
with  beds  of  loose  stones  hurled  down  the  mountain's  side  during 
some  of  its  fiercer  explosions.  A  large  mass  of  cloud,  which 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  smoke  of  smouldering  fires, 
almost  constantly  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  There 
is  a  considerable  town,  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  near 
the  sea-shore  on  the  western  slope,  and  vineyards  and  gardens 
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appear  scattered  about  in  surprising  abundance.  It  belongs  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement,  whither  the 
Sicilian  convicts  are  sent. 

Our  coal  had  been  so  heavilv  taxed  by  the  storm,  which  had 
only  now  abated,  that  we  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 
making  for  Tunis.  The  wind  got  round  upon  us,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  rapidly  in  these  seas  the  swell  goes  down  after 
a  gale.  Six  hours  after  it  had  ceased  to  blow,  the  waves  were 
nearly  smooth,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  almost  doubled. 

We  reached  Malta  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
proceeded  to  land  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible.  Had  we  come 
in  an  opposite  direction,  we  should  have  had  to  perform  a 
troublesome  quarantine.  The  island  of  Malta,  which  now  be- 
longs to  England,  is  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  Sicily, 
and  two  hundred  from  the  African  shore.  It  is  seventy  miles  in 
length,  nine  in  width,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  circum- 
ference. It  attains  at  one  place  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet. 
The  climate  is  fine  and  healthy,  though  hot  in  summer,  and 
suffers  occasionally  fi'om  the  sirocco,  which  blows  from  the  south- 
east, and  occurs  chiefly  in  September.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  67  degrees ;  the  variation  of  the  yearly  means  from 
1820  to  1840  was  no  more  than  3  degrees  ;  the  extreme  range 
during  the  year  is  about  24  degi'ees. 

Malta  consists  entirely  of  calcareous  rocks,  with  scarcely  any 
soil,  diluvium,  or  abraded  matter.  The  country  has  rather  an 
arid  appearance,  but  it  produces  grapes  in  abundance,  and  other 
fruits.  At  a  distance  the  view  is  rendered  lively  by  the  great 
number  of  windmills  perched  on  the  heights,  and  employed  for 
grinding  corn.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  language  partly  Arabic 
and  partly  Italian,  the  former  predominating. 

The  port  of  Malta  consists  of  two  splendid  harbours,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  narrow  promontory  called  Mount  Xiberras. 
On  this  stands  the  capital,  Vaietta.  Marsamuscetta  is  the  name 
given  to  the  western  or  quarantine  harbour ;  the  other  is  called 
Vaietta,  or  the  Great  Harbour.  The  entrance  to  this  last  is 
guarded  on  the  one  side  by  the  fortress  of  St  Elmo,  on  the  other 
by  that  of  Hicasoli,  both  of  remarkable  strength.  On  Fort  St 
Elmo  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lighthouses  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Great  Harbour  runs  away  into  numerous  creeks 
and  inlets.  In  one  of  these  is  the  dockyard,  victualling-yard, 
and  arsenal,  with  a  wet-dock  just  finished,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  government  not  much  under  a  million  sterling.  In 
another  is" the  merchant  shipping  wet-dock  and  store-yards.  A 
number  of  British,  American,  and  French  ships  of  war  are  com- 
monly at  anchor  in  the  port ;  one  British  line-of-battle  ship,  of 
the  largest  size,  with  the  admiral's  flag  on  board,  being  of  the 
number.  The  vast  variety  of  forms,  and  diversity  of  appoint- 
ments^ of  the  mercantile  vessels,  especially  of  those  from  the 
Levant,  present  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 
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It  is  seldom  the  traveller  to  or  from  the  East  can  find  leisure 
to  examine  the  -whole  of  the  noble  sig'hts  in  or  around  Malta. 
There  are  abundance  of  excellent  "  guide-books,"  of  which  a 
supply  can  at  all  times  be  procured  from  the  admirable  library 
of  Mr  Muir,  for  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  such 
things.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  short  notice  of  those  which, 
during  my  brief  visit  now  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  was 
able  to  examine. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  is  the  cathedral  of 
St  John,  the  patron  of  the  order  of  the  famed  Knights  of  Malta. 
It  was  built  in  1580.  Externally,  it  is  a  heavy-looking  pile.  It 
has  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from. 
Rhodes,  and  its  internal  decorations  are  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
floor  is  mosaic  marble  pavement,  chiefly  composed  of  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  knights,  whose  figures  are  represented  in  white 
marble.  The  governor  now  resides  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Master ;  it  is  a  fine  spacious  building,  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  most  striking  object  connected  with  it  is  the  armoury. 
It  contains  ten  thousand  stand  of  modem  infantry  arms,  fit  for 
immediate  use.  The  most  attractive  portions  of  its  contents 
are  the  arms  and  suits  of  armour  of  the  middle  ages :  some  of 
these  are  beautifully  chased,  and  inlaid  with  gold.  There  is  a 
singular  piece  of  ordnance,  an  eight  or  ten  pounder,  made  of  a 
moderately  strong  tube  of  sheet-copper,  covered  over  with  coils 
of  tarred  rope.  The  gun  was  really  neatly  formed,  and  at  first 
the  singular  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  not 
apparent.  It  seems  to  have  been  burst  in  firing.  No  great  wonder 
that  it  should.  The  library  is  said,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  knights,  to  have  contained  seventy  thousand  volumes. 
There  are  in  the  palace  tables,  slabs,  vases,  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  cut  from  the  marble  of  Valetta. 

The  fortifications  of  Malta  are  most  extensive  and  intricate ; 
they  are  connected  with  the  harbours ;  and  on  looking  at  their 
powers  of  defence,  the  mind  sinks  under  the  conviction  that  they 
are  impregnable.  Fort  St  Elmo,  the  most  massive  of  these  works, 
contains  accommodation  for  two  thousand  men.  Few  things 
are  more  dazzling  or  trying  for  the  eyes  than  the  rocks  and 
buildings  around  Malta  harbour :  they  are  of  an  intense  yellowish- 
white,  without  one  particle  of  vegetation  to  relieve  them.  The 
waters  of  the  harbour  are  singularly  pure,  so  that  the  bottom  is 
distinctly  visible  to  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  Par- 
lettario  is  the  favourite  resort  for  quarantine-bound  passengers. 
It  is  a  long  narrow  room,  near  the  anchorage,  divided  by  a 
barrier,  where  the  gold  and  silver  filigree-work,  for  which  Malta 
is  famous,  is  sold.  Here  also  are  shell  cameos,  bracelets,  and 
brooches  in  mosaic,  and  a  vast  variety  of  bijouterie.  The  Maltese 
females  are  celebrated  for  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  they 
embroider  in  gold  and  coloured  silks,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty 
of  the  knit  silk  gloves,  &c.  which  they  manufacture ;  and  on  these 
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a  good  deal  of  money  is  usually  expended  in  the  Parlettario  for 
th.e  benefit  of  friends  at  home. 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  from  the  time  of  the  visit  of  St  Paul, 
Malta  has  been  devoid  of  serpents  or  other  poisonous  reptiles. 
During-  our  stay,  we  had  evidence  of  the  baselessness  of  the  tra- 
dition—having seen  a  snake  killed  by  a  soldier  on  duty  close  by 
his  sentry-box.  It  was  about  three  feet  long,  of  a  dingy  brown, 
and  had  very  much  the  hue  and  aspect  of  the  common  cobra.  "NVe 
had  no  means  of  detennining  whether  it  was  poisonous  or  not. 
Close  by  the  anchorage  were  several  sentry  stations,  and  the 
neat  economical  penthouse  with  which  the  soldier  was  protected 
from  the  sun,  struck  me  as  particularly  suitable  for  India.  It  is 
a  light  wooden  stand,  not  unlike  a  music  stand  in  shape,  with  a 
movable  board,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any  degree  of  angle,  to 
shelter  the  sentinel  from  the  sun,  "\^'ithout  such  a  protection 
in  summer,  the  poor  soldier  would  soon  be  broiled  to  death. 

So  many  days  had  been  lost  in  the  storm  after  leaving  Gibral- 
tar, that  tiie  time  allowed  us  at  Malta  was  limited  to  eight  hours. 
We  quitted  the  shore  at  four  o'clock,  and  were  on  board  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  at  this 
time  but  one  vessel  for  the  Bombay  ]\Iail,  as  it  is  called,  which 
plies  constantly  betwixt  Malta  and  Alexandria — the  Iberia.  She 
is  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  with  engines  of  two  hundred 
horse-power ;  a  clever-going,  clean,  tidy  little  ship,  with  one  of 
the  most  kind-hearted,  attentive,  and  obliging  captains  that  can 
be.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  passing  remarks  on 
the  Tagus  andlherm,  .n  which  both  my  voyages  were  performed, 
belonging  to  the  lighier  class  of  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  ships.  "The  Tagus  is  a  fine  powerful  vessel,  of  nine 
hundred  tons  and  three  hundred  horse-power,  well  kept,  and  a 
stout  sea-boat.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  politeness  and  attention 
of  her  officers;  and  the  whole  attendance  has  that  air  of  thorough 
respectability  which  imparts  so  much  confidence,  and  assures  so 
much  comfort,  to  the  passengers — contrasting  strikingly  in  the 
latter  with  the  ragamuffianly'crew  which,  on  the  Suez  side,  con- 
stitutes the  servants  in  the  government  steamers.  The  Oriental 
Company  give  high  pay  to  their  servants,  so  as  to  make  their 
service  eminently  desirable.  They  keep  the  establishment  always 
fully  employed ;  the  heaviest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  either  seaman  or  servant  is  dismissal,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  will  never  be  employed  by  them  again.  The  provisioning  of 
the  vessel  is  let  out  to  a  provider,  who  receives  five  shillingrs 
a-day  for  each  passenger :  the  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  to  see  that  everything  is  abundant  and  of  the  best. 

We  had  a  beautiful  run  of  six  days  from  !^Ialta  to  Alexandria ; 
our  voyage  bringing  us  within  the  farther  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, known  as  the  Levant.  The  time  occupied  from  South- 
ampton to  Alexandria  was  about  tv.enty  days,  including  stop- 
pages. 
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Tlie  land  around  Alexandria  is  so  low,  that  it  does  not  come 
into  sig-lit  till  we  are  quite  close  to  the  harbour  of  Alexandria ; 
but  some  time  previously,  we  observe  rising',  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  sea,  the  windmills,  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  Lighthouse,  and 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  with  several  towers  and  minarets.  From 
the  town  westward  to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
a  mile,  the  sand  hillocks  by  the  shore  are  literally  covered  with 
windmills.  I  counted  about  two  hundred.  The  turrets  are  about 
thirty  feet  hig-h  in  all,  the  length  of  the  arms  about  twenty  feet, 
breadth  of  sail  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet.  They  have  eight 
vanes  each ;  and  as  they  are  set  different  ways,  and  so  move  in 
opposite  directions  in  different  mills,  when  tossing  their  arms  in 
the  wind,  they  look  like  a  set  of  sea-monsters  sprawling"  about  on 
the  shore,  and  striving  to  regain  their  native  element.  They  are 
all  employed  in  grinding-  wheat ;  and  though  rugged  and  rude 
enough  in  appearance,  are  in  reality  simple  and  efficient  imple- 
ments. They  employ  a  single  pair  of  stones,  made  either  of 
French  bhurr  or  vesicular  lava  from  Sicily.  They  have  no  sift- 
ing or  boulting"  apparatus :  the  ground  wheat  is  received  from 
the  stones  in  a  sack,  and  the  flour  afterwards  dressed  through  a 
fine  gauze  sieve  by  the  hand.  I  visited  several  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  species  of  machine  into 
India. 

On  landing  at  Alexandria,  the  traveller  now  feels  that  he  is 
fairly  out  of  Europe.  He  may  have  seen  a  stray  and  stunted 
palm-tree  or  two  at  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  with  here  and  there  a 
Turk  or  Arab  in  his  native  dress :  these  last,  indeed,  may  be  met 
with  in  the  streets  of  London.  At  Alexandria  all  the  costumes 
are  Oriental,  European  residents  mostly  dressing  like  Turks. 
Vast  groves  of  magnificent  date-trees,  far  surpassing  in  beauty 
those  to  be  met  with  in  "Western  India,  stretch  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. Long  strings  of  camels  are  employed  in  carrying  mer- 
chandise. The  women  are  all  veiled — covered  over  with  that 
unsightly  blue  vestment  which  conceals  the  person  and  the  face, 
leaving  a  pair  of  little  holes  for  the  eyes  to  peep  through.  For- 
merly, it  was  the  custom  for  passengers  from  the  steam-packets 
to  place  themselves  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  in  order  to  get 
through  the  streets.  This  is  all  changed  now,  and  the  traveller 
finds  a  large  and  roomy  van  ready  for  his  conveyance  to  the 
hotel,  without  absurdity,  romance,  or  inconvenience. 

The  great  square  of  Alexandria,  where  most  of  the  European 
inhabitants  reside,  has  a  singularly  fine  and  pleasing  appearance, 
though  without  anything  of  which  the  architect  can  boast.  The 
houses  are  built  of  whitish  limestone,  like  Bathstone,  only  here 
the  walls  remain  pure  as  when  erected — taking  no  tarnish  from 
the  weather.  In  the  centre  is  an  obelisk  of  the  yellowish-white 
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Cairo  marble,  vrhicli  surmounts  a  fountain.  The  residences  of 
the  consuls  around  the  square  are  each  surmounted  by  a  flag- 
staff, on  which  on  gala-days  the  ensigns  of  their  respective 
nations  are  displayed.  The  French  consul  has  a  strange-looking 
corkscrew  staircase  surrounding  his,  and  leading  to  a  watch- 
tower  which  overlooks  the  town.  Many  of  the  signboards  of 
the  shopkeepers,  especially  the  apothecaries,  are  painted  with 
Greek  characters.  Here  are  situated  the  principal  hotels,  and 
hence  diverge  streets  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

Alexandria  was  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  Madonian 
mantle,  with  its  longer  side  to  the  sea.  At  one  time  it  contained 
a  population  of  above  half  a  million,  of  which  half  were  slaves. 
It  boasted  of  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews. 
Its  public  libraries  are  said  to  have  contained  seven  hundred 
thousand  volumes  of  books.  It  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  lire 
during  the  war  with  the  Romans  in  Csesar's  time.  Ages  of  mis- 
rule under  Saracens,  and  latterly  under  Turks,  fell  like  a  blight 
on  everything  in  Alexandria,  as  on  everything  else  in  Egypt ; 
and  not  until  the  era  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  present  vigorous  ruler, 
did  the  country  show  any  symptom  of  revival.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Alexandria 
has  increased  from  seven  thousand  to  seventy  thousand.  "With 
its  harbour  and  docks,  it  now  possesses  the  appearance  of  a 
thriving  port. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Alexandria  are  every- 
where to  be  found.  Fragments  of  richly-sculptured  columns, 
of  architraves,  cornices,  and  other  portions  of  architectural  orna- 
ment, are  to  be  seen  strewed  about  in  every  quarter  of  the  city 
— broken  up  for  lime  or  for  paving-stones,  and  built  into  the 
meanest  houses.  Huge  shafts  of  granite  are  continually  dis- 
closed, half  buried  amongst  the  rubbish  or  the  sand :  and  the 
mounds  of  ruins  are  in  many  cases  one  mass  of  porphyries, 
gi'anites,  verde-anticoes,  and  marbles,  brought  from  Upper  Egypt 
or  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  picked 
up  some  hundred  specimens  of  thirty  different  varieties  of  the 
stones  I  have  named,  which  required  only  a  little  polishing 
to  restore  to  them  their  lustre.  Mosaics,  and  pieces  of  ancient 
glass,  are  also  abundant ;  the  latter  marked  by  that  irides- 
cent semi-metallic  hue  which  indicates  decay  through  extreme 
lapse  of  time.  The  sights  at  Alexandria  are  Pompey's  Pillar, 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  the  Catacombs,  the  pasha's  palace,  and  the 
battle-field  where  Abercromby  fell ;  the  Lake  j\Iareotis,  of  which 
a  distant  view  usually  satisfies  the  trav-.^Uer;  and  the  canal. 
Pompey's  Pillar  stands  on  an  eminence  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  present  walls  of  the  town,  close  beside  the  road  which 
leads  from  the  Rosetta  Gate  to  the  Mahmoudye  Canal.  The  total 
height  of  the   column  is  ninety-eight  feet.     The  shaft,   which 
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is  a  single  block  of  red  granite  or  syenite,  is  nine  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seventy-three  in  length.  It  is  now  show-n 
to  have  been  erected  by  Publius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  It  probably  was  only  put  in  its  place 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected,  forming  most  likely  a 
portion  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  and  noble  relics  of  Egypt. 
Cleopatra's  Needles  are  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town : 
they  consist  of  two  obelisks,  one  prostrate,  and  one  erect,  of 
the  same  material  as  the  column.  One  is  seventy,  the  other 
sixty-five  feet  high,  and  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  They  stood  originally  at  Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to 
Alexandria  by  one  of  the  Csesars.  Both  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics. 

The  Lake  of  Mareotis  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria,  and  is  situated  a  short  way  beyond  the 
Rosetta  Gate.  This  lake,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  circumference,  was  originally  fresh-water;  and  being 
about  five  or  six  feet  deep,  it  answered  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. In  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile  being  cut 
off,  its  waters  were  wholly  dried  up,  or  nearly  so ;  and  in  this 
condition  it  was  eighty  or  ninety  years  since.  An  entire  change 
followed.  It  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  mounds  of  sand,  blown 
up  from  the  shore,  and  its  bottom  is  several  feet  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  sul)- 
mersion,  it  was  resolved,  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  in  1788, 
to  let  in  upon  it  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  was  certain  to  pro- 
duce a  wide-spread  calamity ;  but  when  did  the  demon  War  stop 
to  consider  results  ?  Four  cuts  were  made,  each  of  six  yards  in 
width,  and  ten  distant  from  each  other.  The  waters  rushed  in 
with  a  fall  of  six  feet.  Two  more  cuts  were  finished  next  day, 
and  the  sea  finally  broke  down  the  divisions.  What  a  scene  of 
devastation  !  The  sea  flowed  in  for  a  week.  The  calamity  was 
fearful.  The  sites  of  three  hundred  villages  were  flooded,  and 
rendered  barren  for  ever.  The  bank  was  afterwards  closed  up 
again,  and  the  communication  with  the  sea  cut  off;  but  the  basin 
of  the  lake  being  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the 
MediteiTanean  here  being  without  tide,  there  was  no  means  of 
drawing  off  the  salt  water.  It  was  by  degrees  in  a  great 
measure  evaporated  by  the  sun,  leaving  a  vast  expanse  of  once 
fertile  surface  covered  with  a  dazzling  snow-white  sheet  of  salt. 
In  this  condition  I  examined  it  in  June  1845.  The  Nile  is  ad- 
mitted annually  to  it  at  flood,  and  the  lake  then  reappears:  but  the 
returning  dry  season  only  restores  the  condition  previously  exist- 
ing. Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  remedy  for  this,  until  the 
successive  depositions  of  silt  from  the  river  accumulate  suffi- 
ciently to  raise  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  a  level  with  the  sea — 
an  operation  only  to  be  effected  through  some  vast  and  indefinite 
lapse  of  time.  TiU  then,  the  salt  must  always  mingle  with  the 
fresh-water  silt  deposited  every  year.     Could  rice  or  any  grain 
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be  grown  on  it,  as  in  India,  ■which  flourishes  even  on  saline 
grounds,  the  process  of  recovery  would  of  course  be  greatly 
accelerated.  The  lake  formerly  communicated  by  a  canal  with 
the  port  of  Old  Alexandria. 

In  various  masses  of  rock,  composed  of  oolitic  limestone, 
adjacent  to  the  lake  and  near  the  town,  are  shown  a  number  of 
curious  catacombs,  and  other  ancient  works  of  art,  including-  a 
variety  of  mosaics.  South  of  the  city  are  several  high  mounds, 
likewise  interesting  from  the  relics  of  ancient  art  found  imbedded 
in  them.  The  bricks  used  for  building  in  Alexandria  are  those 
excavated  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  :  they  are  quarried 
in  abundance  in  aU  directions.  They  are  well -formed,  and 
excellently  burnt ;  and  so  perfectly  cemented  together,  that  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  break  the  hardened  mortar  than  the  mate- 
rial it  unites.  The  potter's  wheel  at  Alexandria  is  a  singular 
one :  it  consists  of  a  spindle  about  two  feet  long,  turning  in  a 
socket  some  one  and  a  half  feet  under  the  level  of  the  floor,  and 
a  collar  about  three  inches  from  the  upper  extremity.  The  cir- 
cular disk  on  which  the  ware  is  thrown  is  of  course  above  this 
last.  The  wheel  is  turned  at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  a 
second,  by  a  circular  flange  some  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter 
just  above  its  lower  insertion.  The  potter  sits  on  the  floor,  his 
legs  in  a  small  pit  below  the  wheel,  shuffling  with  his  feet  on 
the  flange  just  mentioned,  and  so  making  the  wheel  revolve. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  awkward-looking  implement  by  much 
that  I  have  seen  for  the  purpose.  Yet  the  ware  turned  out  is 
good,  strong,  well-shaped,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  burned 
in  kilns. 

Admission  to  the  pasha's  palace  may  be  procured  by  an  order 
from  the  vakeel,  or  steward.  It  is  a  neat,  but  plain  and  unpre- 
tending building.  The  view  from  it  is  beautiful.  The  rooms 
are  handsome,  and  well-proportioned  and  arranged;  and  the 
floors,  of  inlaid  brightly- polished  wood,  have  a  very  pleasing 
eff'ect. 

Travellers  for  India  usually  hurry  through  Egypt,  with  the 
view  of  not  losing  the  steamboat,  which  is  ready  for  them  at 
Suez.  But  as  there  are  two  steamers  a-month,  those  who  have 
time  and  money  to  spare,  may  occupy  themselves  very  delight- 
fully in  spending  a  fortnight  on  the  journey.  The  conveyance 
of  travellers  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  is  etfected  by  the  pasha, 
at  an  expense  of  £12.  This  charge  includes  everything  save 
liquors  and  hotel  bills  of  all  kinds  at  Cairo,  which  fall  on 
the  passenger,  and  frequently  amount  to  15s.,  or  £1.  All 
charges  of  this  class  seem  in  Egypt  extortionately  high,  and 
are  indeed  out  of  all  proportion  to  tavr.rn  bills  in  Europe. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  establishments 
are  permanently  maintained,  for  the  sake  of  employment, 
one  day  in  fourteen ;  that  unless  when  the  passengers  are  on 
the  way,  the  innkeepers  are  wholly  idle.    And  now  the  arrange- 
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ments  hurry  every  one  so  fast,  that  they  can  only  get  some 
half-dozen  hours  of  even  the  passengers,  desiring  to  saddle  them 
with  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  account  during  the  interval 
when  the  house  is  open  for  the  reception  of  guests,  but  when 
there  are  no  guests  to  be  received.  Having  arranged  matters  at 
the  Transit  Office,  the  traveller  is  duly  informed  of  the  hour  when 
the  vans  quit  the  hotel,  and  should  make  the  best  of  his  time  in 
the  interval.  The  vans  proceed  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
about  two  miles  distant,  on  the  Mahmoudye  Canal.  The  luggage 
is  forwarded  beforehand  on  camels,  a  carpet-bag  being  all  that 
is  allowed — it  is  all,  indeed,  that  is  requisite — for  each  individual 
to  carry  along  with  him. 

The  road  to  the  canal  leads  through  the  great  square  already 
described,  and  on  to  the  Rosetta  Gate — an  old  ragged  fragment  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  town.  And  here,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  traveller  finds  that  Alexandria  is  being  fortified,  after  the 
manner  of  Paris,  with  walls,  and  bastions,  and  ditches,  and  all 
the  other  contrivances  of  military  engineership.  The  works  are 
being  constructed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  French,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  French  engineers.  A  quarter  of  a 
centuiy  in  time,  and  some  millions  of  money,  may  be  allowed 
for  their  completion,  the  miserable  starving  population  being 
taxed  for  this  useless  and  wanton  waste.  Passing  onward,  the 
road  leads  close  to  the  elevation  on  which  stands  Pompey's 
Pillar.  Not  far  to  the  left  is  the  battle-field  where  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  fell. 

The  Mahmoudye  Canal  connects  Alexandria  with  Atfeh,  a 
navigable  point  on  the  Nile.  This  important  public  work  was 
begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  little  more  than  six  months, 
having  been  opened  on  the  24th  of  January  1820.  It  is  forty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  across,  and  about  eighteen  feet 
in  depth.  For  a  long  distance,  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  orna- 
mented on  one  side  by  neat  villas,  with  most  beautiful  shrubberies 
and  flower-gardens  in  front  of  them.  The  little  kiosks,  or 
summer-seats,  consisting,  in  a  circle,  of  benches  shadowed  by 
lofty  trees,  almost  hang  over  the  banks.  The  canal  is  nowhere 
straight,  and  passes  along  a  country  so  perfectly  level,  that  locks 
are  not  required.  One  only  exists  at  Atfeh.  As  many  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  excavation  of  the  canal :  the  inhabitants  of  aU  the 
villages  in  Lower  Egypt  were  marched  down  to  the  stations 
respectively  assigned  to  them,  one  month's  j^ay  having  been 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions. 
The  assemblage  of  so  enormous  a  multitude,  which  would  have 
formed  a  double  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  canal,  had  they 
stood  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  was  sure  to  be  productive 
of  fatal  results ;  and  accordingly  twenty  thousand  are  under- 
stood to  have  perished  on  the  occasion.  Provisions  ran  scanty, 
many  fell  victims  to  starvation,  and  pestilence  swept  many  more 
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away.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  without  tools  or  clothing  of 
any  kind  whatever,  groping-  up  the  mud,  and  lifting  it  out  with 
their  hands.  The  last  portion  of  this  statement  appeared  to 
myself  incredible,  until  I  had  seen  people  engaged  in  cleaning 
out  a  portion  of  an  old  canal  near  the  Lake  Mareotis.  They  dug 
with  their  hands  into  the  soft  mud,  until  a  portion  about  a  cubic 
foot  in  size  was  detached;  this  was  passed  on  to  the  nearest 
workman,  and  so  conveyed  by  others  to  the  bank.  Not  one 
vestige  of  implement  or  attire  was  possessed,  or  apparently 
desired  by  them. 

The  banks  of  the  canal  are  sufficiently  high  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that,  after  passing  the  villas 
already  alluded  to,  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  seen.  A  good 
sailing-boat  traversed  the  distance  in  eight  hours ;  one,  tugged 
by  horses,  in  ten.  A  small  high-pressure  steamer  is  presently 
employed,  which  goes  snort,  snorting  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  boats  containing  the  passengers  and 
luo-gag-e  are  towed  behind.  TTe  started  at  half-past  six,  and 
were  no  less  than  eleven  hours  on  the  canal,  reaching  Atfeh  on 
the  Nile  at  half-past  five.  It  has  always  been  my  fortune  to 
pass  this  filthy  little  village  late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning, 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  see  it,  and  the  matter  did  not  seem 
entitled  to  excite  much  regret.  On  reaching  the  Nile,  the 
traveller  finds  a  neatly-kept  and  commodious  steamer  awaiting 
him — not  very  roomy,  but  such  as  passengers,  if  not  numbering 
more  than  fifty,  may  put  up  with  without  much  discomfort.  In 
going  up  the  Nile,  several  large  works  for  assisting  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  country  c^re  passed. 

One  who  has  examined  the  magnificent  specimens  of  grain 
now  grown  in  England,  is  exceedingly  disappointed  on  examin- 
ins:  that  for  which  Egypt,  for  thirty  centuries,  has  been  famous. 
I  collected  many  speVimens  in  1840 :  it  is  exceedingly  prolific 
on  the  root,  but  'not  more  so  than  grain  at  home  thinly  sown  on 
rich  soil.  The  stalks  of  the  barley  are  seldom  above  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  long ;  each  root  produces  from  six  to  twenty-five 
stems,"  fifteen  being  about  the  average.  There  are  six  rows  of 
grains  or  pickles  "on  each  stalk,  each  row  containing  at  an 
average  about  ten  grains,  so  that  the  return  from  the  seed  is 
from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred.  The  roots  are  from  six  to 
fourteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
acre  of  land  in  Egypt  will  yield  nearly  so  much  grain,  by 
measure  or  weight,  as  a  similar  surface  in  England — both  under 
present  cultivation.  The  barley  itself,  when  rubbed  out,  would 
have  been  little  short  of  unsaleable  in  average  seasons  at  home, 
so  thin,  husky,  and  poor  it  was.  It  is  trampled  out  of  the  straw 
by  oxen,  and  cleared  of  chaff  by  the  wind.  The  straw  is  chopped 
or  cut  up  into  what  we  in  India  call  boosa,  by  an  implement 
closely  resembling  a  turnip-sowing  harrow,  drawn  over  it  by 
oxen,  each  roller  being  armed  with  three  or  four  circular  cutters. 
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The  crop  which  most  surprises  by  its  abundance  is  tobacco,  vast 
fields  of  which  extend  in  all  directions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  cultivation  of  this  narcotic  should  rival  in  extent  that 
of  grain,  or  roots,  or  fruits  for  human  food.  In  Egypt,  every 
man  who  can  afford  it  smokes  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The 
dull  and  watery  eye,  the  want  of  energy  and  enterprise  apparent 
in  all,  tell  too  plainly  how  the  drug-  is  doing  its  work.  It  is  sad 
to  see  Englishmen  reducing:  themselves  to  the  level  of  Turks,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  filthy  and  degrading  practice  of 
everlasting  smoking.  A  singular  variety  of  raft,  consisting  of  a 
framework  of  slight  sticks,  buoyed  up  by  a  vast  number  of 
earthen  pots,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  Nile.  They  appear 
to  be  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coarse  earthenware  down  the 
river. 

From  the  moment  of  arrival  in  Egypt,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
a  country  possessing  many  relics  of  the  past ;  but  this  feeling 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  perfect  force  till  we  approach  Cairo, 
which  is  the  threshold  of  all  the  great  marvels  of  ancient  art. 
Those  who  have  not  before  sailed  up  the  Nile,  watch  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Pyramids.  These  become  suddenly  visible 
about  forty  miles  below  Cairo ;  and  the  cry  that  they  are  in  sight, 
renders  the  spectator  almost  breathless  with  anxiety  to  discover 
them.  They  are  seen  far  across  the  desert  breaking  the  western 
horizon,  and  seem  at  this  enormous  distance  almost  as  large  as 
when  looked  at  from  Cairo.  Here  the  Desert  sand  has  fairly 
drifted  over  the  fertile  soil,  and  is  blown  in  masses  into  the  river. 
The  banks  of  the  Nile,  indeed,  show  that  this  has  been  an  event 
of  frequent  occurrence  since  silt  began  to  accumulate,  alternate 
beds  of  sand  and  mud  being  visible  all  down  a  section  of  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  of  bank.  The  sand,  examined  through  a  magnifier, 
is  of  a  yellowish  smoke-colour,  sharp  and  angular,  often  of  a 
pretty  regular  cubical  form.  It  looks  like  the  quartz  portions  of 
disintegrated  granite,  which  it  probably  is. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  have  been  hitherto  dull  and  un- 
interesting, become  exceedingly  striking  as  we  approach  Boulac, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  Long  lines  and  groups  of 
trees  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Amongst  some  half-dozen 
of  beautiful  acacias,  the  magnificent  golden  flowers  of  the 
acacia  fistula  stand  conspicuous.  The  tree  receives  its  name 
from  the  seed-pod  being  of  the  form  and  size  of  an  ordinary 
fife :  the  flower  is  something  like  that  of  the  laburnum,  with 
each  branch  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  latter  tree. 
Then  come  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  around  the  palace 
of  Shoubra.  The  island  of  Rhoda,  a  garden  nearly  altogether, 
divides  and  half  fills  up  the  river  in  front.  The  beautiful  weep- 
ing willow  of  Egypt — most  graceful  and  lovely  of  its  loveliest  of 
races — is  conspicuous  everywhere.  The  long  sweeping  yards  of 
the  lateen-sailed  boats  of  the  Nile,  sometimes  not  less  than  sixty 
feet  in  length,  shoot  up  by  the  shore.    Just  bevond  are  the  large 
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cotton-mills  and  other  works  of  the  pasha,  intruding"  English 
steam-ensrines,  and  huge  chimney  stalks,  which,  though  striking 
enough  as  contrasts,  seem  here  eminently  out  of  place.  Sweep- 
ing along  the  eastern  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  is  the 
Citadel,  with  the  vast  city  and  countless  minarets  of  Grand  Cairo. 
On  the  other  or  right  side  but  two  objects  present  themselves 
to  the  eye — the  Desert  and  the  Pyramids  :  and  they  are  enough. 
The  voyage  up  the  Nile,  extending  to  120  miles  from  Atfeh, 
occupied  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  hours,  and  was  brought  to 
a  close  at  Boulac.  Here  travellers  disembark,  and  go  to  Cairo 
by  vans  provided  on  purpose.  The  drive  to  the  city  is  by 
no  means  over  a  good  road ;  but  being  through  fields  and  gar- 
dens, the  scene  is  everywhere  most  rich  and  beautiful,  *•'  All, 
save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine;"  saving,  it  may  be  added,  his 
habitations  and  his  fleshly  tenements.  More  wretched  hovels 
than  are  the  houses,  more  squalid  wretches  than  are  the  people, 
cannot  be  conceived.  Crossing  various  canals  and  gardens, 
and  threading  some  beautiful  avenues  of  trees,  the  traveller  at 
length  reaches  the  great  square  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  picture 
presented  is  sufficiently  striking.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  building  which  deserves  the  name  of  fine  architecture ;  but 
the  houses  are  lofty  and  picturesque,  and  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  size — tall  graceful  minarets  shooting  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Hotel  d'Orient,  the  principal  one  in  Cairo,  is  in  the 
great  square,  and  is  a  large  and  very  showy  building,  though 
the  establishment  and  style  of  living  is  somewhat  too  French 
for  an  Englishman's  taste.  There  is  an  excellent,  though  less 
conspicuous,  English  tavern  close  by.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
great  square  is  surrounded  by  a  very  wide  and  deep  ditch,  which 
is  filled  with  water  during  the  inundation :  fine  rows  of  acacia- 
trees  skirt  it  on  both  sides,  and  form  a  double  avenue  along  the 
road  which  intersects  it.  Vast  crowds  of  people  are  at  all  times 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  almost  alone  in  Cairo  there  is 
abundant  room  for  observing  the  passers-by.  It  is  indeed  almost 
the  only  open  space  in  this  vast  city,  the  thoroughfares  of  which 
consist  of  narrow  lanes,  hardly  anywhere  deserving  the  name  of 
streets.  The  houses  are  so  high,  and  the  balconies  above  project 
so  far,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sky 
above.  They  are  almost  everywhere  crowded  most  densely  with 
people.  Nimble  donkeys,  with  jingling*  bells,  trot  rapidly  along, 
threading  their  "way  with  extraordinary  dexterity  through  the 
multitude.  Lines  of  huge  camels,  with  vast  burdens  on  their 
sides,  bear  down  upon  you,  threatening  to  close  up  the  pathway, 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  living  current.  Contrasted  with 
all  this  activity  and  bustle  is  the  profound  composure  of  the 
shopkeepers,  who,  in  the  richest  dresses,  and  with  long  flowing 
beards,  recline  beside  their  wares,  smoking  their  hookas,  or  long 
cherry-stalked,  amber-mouthed  pipes,  as  in  a  state  of  the  most 
apathetic  unconcern.     I  have  rarely  seen  so  large  a  proportion 
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of  fine-looking  men  as  are  to  be  found  thus  occupied  in  many  of 
the  bazaars. 

We  reached  Cairo  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  and  were 
told  that  the  first  set  of  vans  would  set  ofi*  for  Suez  at  eleven,  and 
the  last  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  To  those  who  propose 
going  forward,  there  is  little  time  to  spare.  Some  of  our 
party,  however,  who  were  active,  were  able  to  traverse  the  city, 
to  inspect  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view  ti'om  the  battlements  of  the  Citadel.  They  also  had  a  little 
time  to  spend  on  shopping  at  the  silk  embroidery  and  perfumery 
bazaars,  and  to  purchase  some  memorials  of  their  stay ;  to  visit 
the  reading-rooms  and  museum  of  the  Egyptian  Society — the 
valuable  collection  of  Dr  Abbot  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
interesting  in  Egypt. 

Cairo  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants :  it  stands  on  a  plateau  about  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert.  The  Citadel  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction,  and  can  be  exa- 
mined however  short  almost  may  be  the  traveller's  stay.  It 
was  built  about  the  year  1171,  by  the  Caliph  Yoosef  Salah-e-deen, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  as  "  the  Magnificent 
Saladin."  A  long  ride  through  narrow,  crowded,  and  irregular 
lanes,  past  numerous  mosques  of  great  magnitude  and  beauty, 
leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  steep  winding  ascent,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  fii'st  object  of  attraction 
which  it  contains  is  a  magnificent  mosque,  which  has  now  been 
ten  years  in  process  of  construction.  It  is  still  incomplete.  It 
consists  of  an  open  square,  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  thirty- 
five  columns.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  superb  fountain,  and  on 
the  east  a  lofty  gate  leads  to  the  inner  part  of  the  house  of  prayer. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  variety  of  architecture  the  building  can  be 
referred.  I  cannot  concur  with  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  that  its 
attractions  are  due  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  constructed  than  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  structure  itself. 
To  me  it  seemed  in  this  latter  respect  supremely  beautiful ;  not  the 
less  so  because  of  the  extent  to  which  it  departed  from  anything 
known  to  us  of  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  or  even  of  Indian  art.  The 
extreme  richness  of  its  decorations  partake  nothing  of  tediousness 
— they  are  all  symmetrical,  tasteful,  and  beautiful.  I  do  not  even 
know  but  that  the  efi'ect  may  be  heightened  by  the  burnished 
brass  mouldings  which  surround  the  base  of  the  capital  and 
top  of  the  basement  of  the  column,  though  this  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  metal  and  stone  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  in  masonry. 
The  walls,  which  consist  of  the  common  building-stone  of  Cairo, 
are  eveiywhere  crusted  over  with  a  yellowish-white  varieg'ated 
horny-coloured  marble.  It  is  brought  from  a  considerable  way 
across  the  country,  having  been  discovered  some  fourteen  years 
since  at  a  place  called  Wadee  Moiihut,  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  Nile,  and  is  a  travertine,  or  fresh-water  limestone,  deposited 
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from  spring's.  The  undulations  and  coatings  of  the  deposit  fonn 
beautiful  marking's  in  the  marble  :  it  is  unfortunately  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  often  defaced  by  small  angular 
crevices,  which,  however,  cease  to  be  obsei'vable  a  few  yards  off. 
It  is  brought  in  large  blocks  from  the  quarry,  and  sawn  into  slices 
beside  the  building.  The  magnificent  granite  columns  which  for- 
merly surrounded  Joseph's  Hall  are  lying  prostrate  around.  They 
were  pulled  down  in  1827,  to  make  room  for  the  mosque,  and  were 
in  all  likelihood  originally  the  fragments  of  some  of  the  noble 
works  of  Eg"ypt's  spfendour  in  its  earlier  days.  They  are  of  the 
same  material  as  that  of  which  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's 
Needles  are  composed.  Just  beyond  the  mosque  is  the  palace 
and  harem  of  the  pasha — a  neat,  plain  building,  more  richly  than 
tastefully  fitted  up  and  furnished  within,  but  quite  worthy  of 
examination.  The  Mint  is  beyond  this  ;  and  near  by  is  Joseph's 
"Well,  an  excavation  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  a 
winding  staircase  leading  to  the  bottom.  The  reader  must  be 
reminded  that  the  Joseph  here  referred  to  is  not  the  Hebrew 
patriarch,  though  commonly  imagined  to  be  such,  but  the  famous 
Sultan  Saladin,  by  whom  the  works  were  constructed. 

From  the  palace  garden  may  be  seen  the  spot  where  Emir  Bey 
leaped  his  horse  over  the  wall,  to  escape  the  massacre  which 
awaited  his  brother  Mamelukes  on  the  1st  of  March  1811.  Mo- 
hammed Ali  had  prepared  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  to  chastise 
the  Wahabees,  who  had  robbed  and  murdered  the  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  The  Mamelukes,  impatient  of  his  curtail- 
ment of  their  power,  resolved  to  avenge  and  liberate  themselves 
by  the  overthrow  -'■f  his  government.  Their  secret  was  badly 
kept,  and  the  pasha  was  informed  of  the  plot  hatching  against 
him.  He  pretended  to  disbelieve  it  altog-ether,  and  treated  it  as 
a  slander  against  the  Mamelukes.  His  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, he  invited  all  his  courtiers  and  chiefs  to  the  Citadel,  to  be 
present  at  the  investiture  of  his  son  with  authority  to  be  exercised 
during  his  absence.  The  beys  of  the  Mamelukes  were  received 
with  the  usual  courtesy ;  but  on  their  retirement,  found  the  gates 
shut  against  them,  while  volleys  of  musketiy  were  poured  in  on 
them  from  every  side.  Horses  and  riders  fell  in  heaps.  It  is 
said  that  four  hundred  and  forty  were  slaughtered  in  the  court, 
Emir  Bey  alone  escaping*.  He  remembered  that  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, thrown  over  the  wall,  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
height  near  its  base.  He  leaped  his  horee  over :  the  animal  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  but  the  rider  escaped.  He  foimd  shelter  in  the 
tents  of  some  soldiers  near,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
Constantinople.  He  survived  till  within  these  few  years.  The 
beautiful  aqueduct  seen  from  the  Citadel  was  originally  built  by 
Saladin  the  MagTiilicent  in  1171,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing' 
water  from  the  Nile  to  supply  the  garrison :  it  was  renewed  and 
enlarged  in  1518. 

Before  requesting  the  reader  to  accompany  me  on  the  route 
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eastrvards  to  Suez,  I  shall  pause  to  describe  some  things  which 
I  visited  and  felt  interested  in  on  the  occasion  of  mj  previous 
visit  to  Cairo. 

THE  NILE — PYRAMIDS. 

Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  a  stripe  of  desert  ou  each  side.  The  Nile,  formed  by 
streams  coming-  out  of  Abyssinia  on  the  south,  is  about  1500 
miles  in  len^h;  at  certain  places  it  forms  rapids,  or  sloping- 
cataracts,  and  at  other  points  encloses  islands,  interesting-  for 
their  beauty  or  the  mins  which  remain  upon  them.  The  remark- 
able phenomenon  connected  with  the  Nile,  is  its  annual  overflow 
of  the  banks  which  border  it — an  event  looked  for  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  daily  rising-  of  the  sun.  These  inundations  of 
the  Nile  are  owing-  to  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  between  the 
tropics.  They  begin  in  March,  but  have  no  effect  upon  the  river 
imtil  three  months  later.  Towards  the  end  of  June  it  begins  to 
rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  a-day, 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  it  falls  for  about  the  same  period 
of  time.  The  towns  are  generally  built  in  such  a  situation  and 
manner  as  not  to  be  overflowed  by  the  inimdation,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  long  raised  causeways,  upon  which 
the  people  may  travel  during  the  floods.  It  is  only  in  cases  of 
an  extraordinary  rise  that  any  villages  are  destroyed.  The  inun- 
dations, instead  of  being  viewed  as  a  calamity,  are  considered 
a  blessing,  for  they  are  the  cause  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 
After  the  waters  have  subsided,  the  earth  is  found  covered  with 
mud,  which  has  been  left  there  by  the  river.  This  mud,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  argillaceous  earth  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
serves  to  fertilise  the  overflowed  land,  and  is  used  for  manure  for 
such  places  as  are  not  sufficiently  saturated  by  the  river ;  it  is 
also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various  vessels  for  domestic  use. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  may  be  considered  as  an  alluvial 
plain,  formed  of  the  washed-down  mud  and  sand  of  Central 
Africa,  and  it  is  therefore  to  these  inundations  that  Egypt  owes 
its  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the  atmosphere  of 
Egypt  is  extremely  dry  and  healthful.  During  our  winter,  the 
climate  of  Egypt  is  delightful.  The  inhabitants  speak  with 
intense  affection  of  the  Nile,  for  to  it  they  owe  the  verdure  of 
their  flelds,  their  food,  their  drink,  and  the  cotton  for  their  cloth- 
ing.    In  its  taste  the  water  is  delicious  and  salubrious. 

The  Pyramids  are  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Cairo,  in  a 
western  direction,  and  conBequentiy  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Nile.  The  traveller  may  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  carriage  for 
the  journey :  formeriy,  the  only  conveyance  was  by  donkeys. 
The  road  leads  by  Old  Cairo,  a  decayed  suburb  of  Cairo,  at  two 
miles'  distance,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Nile  is  forded  or 
crossed  in  boats  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Rhoda.    'When 
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within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  end  of  the  journey,  a  number  of 
frightful-looking  Bedouins  commonly  make  a  rush  from  a  laro-e 
village  a  little  way  off,  as  if  intent  on  mischief.  They  are  men 
anxious  to  be  employed  as  guides;  and  they  had'better  be 
employed  at  once,  to  save  further  annoyance. 

The  Pyramids  scarcely  appear  to  increase  in  size  until  you  are 
«lose  up  to  their  base  ;  then  their  bulk  seems  enormous,  and  the 
■distance  betwixt  one  and  the  other  looks  like  a  forenoon's  jour- 
ney. They  are  four  in  number  in  one  view — three  large,  and  one 
small — and  are  usually  known  as  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  They 
stand  on  a  plateau  some  forty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  are  fairlv 
within  the  i)esert.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  who  has  not  visitecl 
them  has  a  correct  idea  of  their  vast  dimensions.  The  present 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  as  it  is  called,  is  746  feet 
each  way ;  the  mass  is  estimated  at  eighty-five  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  eleven  acres.  Measured  by  the  slope, 
its  height  is  611  feet,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  461  feet, 
being  117  feet  higher  than  St  Paul's,  London.  The  age  of  the 
Pyramids  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  three  thousand 
years.  And  what  a  waste  of  human  labour  in  their  construc- 
tion !  A  hundred  thousand  men,  changed  every  three  months, 
for  twenty  years,  are  said  by  the  Greek  writers  to  have  been 
occupied  in  their  erection ! 

At  a  distance,  the  Pyramids  appear  to  be  tolerably  smooth  and 
pyramidal ;  but  on  coming  close  to  them,  they  are  found  to  have 
a  ragged  and  half-ruined  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  outer 
coating  of  stones  and  plaster  having  been  removed.  Their  sides 
in  this  I'ough  state  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  steps, 
composed  of  huge  blocks  of  yellowish-white  limestone.  The 
ascent  is  toilsome,  but  I  made  a  point  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.      The  ledges  of  stone  are  uncomfortably 

-i;       high    for    a    stair; 
C  and  ladies  meaning 
:^3  to    ascend,    shoulH 
r^r    provide   themselves 
with     a    footstool, 
which    the    guides 
could  lift  and  hand 
up  to  them  at  each 
step.    There  are  al- 
:=^^  together  206  tiers  of 
stone,  from  one  to 
four  feet  high.     At 
length  we  reached 
the    top,   which  is 
an  irreg'ular    plat- 
|:  form,     thirty  -  two 
feet     square ;     the 
stones   constituting  the  apex  having  been  thrown  down.     On 
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gaming"  this  lofty  eminence,  on  which  there  was  room  to  move 
about,  I  felt  an  extraordinary  exhilaration  of  spirits,  not  only 
from  the  effect  of  historical  associations,  but  from  the  remarkable 
Uneness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  view  on  all  sides  was  magrni- 
ficent.  One  of  its  most  striking-  features  is  the  distinctness  of  the 
line  which  divides  the  fertile  reg-ion  from  the  Desert.  There  is 
no  middle  ground — no  debateable  land,  over  which  fertility  and 
desolation,  the  sand  of  Sahara  and  the  silt  of  the  Nile,  alter- 
nately hold  sway.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Nile  extends, 
all  is  verdure  ;  the  moment  the  sand  begins,  utter  waste  ensues. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  the  party  descended  ;  but  all 
found  that  coming  down  was  a  vast  deal  more  fatiguing  and 
dangerous  than  going  up.  However,  we  got  to  the  bottom  in 
safety ;  and  being  pretty  well  appetised,  we  adjourned  to  luncheon 
in  a  sort  of  cave  close  by,  where  victuals  we  had  brought  with 
us  were  enjoyed.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  provision  for 
refreshment,  because  there  is  no  house,  tent,  or  village  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  not  entirely  solid.  An 
entrance  has  been  made,  by  which  a  series  of  labyrinthian  pas- 
sages and  chambers  have  been  discovered.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  north  side ;  but  we  did  not  feel  inclined  to  enter ;  for  the 
journey  in  some  places  requires  to  be  performed  on  hands  and 
knees.  At  the  centre  are  two  chambers  of  red  granite,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  sarcophagus ;  and  here  is  supposed  to  have  slept  one 
of  the  gi^eat  rulers  of  the  earth,  the  king  of  what  was  the 
greatest  kingdom  of  the  earth,  the  proud  mortal  for  whom  this 
mighty  structure  was  raised. 

The  ascent  of  the  second  Pyramid  is  seldom  attempted  by 
visitors  :  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  first,  especially 
over  that  portion  of  the  smooth  granite  crust  which  still  remains 
about   thirty  feet  down.     It  is   of  somewhat  less   magnitude 

half-lion,  nearly  all  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  the  fore-legs  and 
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part  of  the  back  only  being  built.  There  is  an  altar  between 
the  two  paws,  on  which  sacrifices  appear  to  have  been  offered. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
Sphinx  measures  66  feet,  the  recumbent  portion  102,  the  paws 
50,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  100  feet.  Such  has  been 
the  drifting"  of  the  sands,  that  the  whole  fignre  is  now  covered 
except  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the  dilapidated  neck,  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  cut. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  once  stood  Memphis, 
a  city  as  large  and  flourishing-  as  Alexandria,  but  now  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  very  ruins  hardly  distinguishable.  Con- 
tinuing the  journey  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  within  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  traveller  passes  the  ruins  of 
many  decayed  cities,  now  reduced  to  miserable  villages  of  half- 
starving  Ai'abs,  but  once  the  glory  of  Egypt.  Among  these  are 
Arsinoe,  Dendera,  Thebes,  Karnac,  Edfou,  Elephantina,  and 
Philoe.  Edfou  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Stephens : — "  At  one 
corner  of  this  miserable  place  stands  one  of  the  magnificent 
temples  of  the  Nile.  The  propylon  [or  gateway],  its  lofty  pro- 
portions enlarged  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  was  the  most  grand 
and  imposing  portal  I  saw  in  Egypt.  From  a  base  of  nearly 
100  feet  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  it  rises  on  each  side  of  the 


gate  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet,  gradually  narrowing,  till  at  the  top  it  measures  75  feet  in 
length  and  18  in  breadth.  Judge,  then,  what  was  the  temple  to 
which  this  formed  merely  the  entrance ;  and  this  was  far  from 
being  one  of  the  lai'ge  temples  of  Egypt.  It  measured,  however, 
440  feet  in  length  and  220  in  breadth,  about  equal  to  the  whole 
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space  occupied  bj  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  Its  dromos,  pronaos, 
columns,  and  capitals,  all  correspond ;  and  enclosing-  it  is  a  high 
wall,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  I  walked  round  it 
twice,  and,  by  means  of  the  wall  erected  to  exclude  the  un- 
hallowed g-aze  of  the  stranger,  I  looked  down  upon  the  interior 
of  the  temple.  Built  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  highest  uses  to 
which  a  building  could  be  dedicated — for  the  worship  of  their 
gods — it  is  now  used  by  the  pasha  as  a  granary  and  storehouse." 

Few  travellers  proceed  farther  up  the  Nile  than  Philoe,  as  the 
journey  through  Nubia  is  less  safe  or  agreeable  than  that  within 
the  Egyptian  territory.  Yet  without  a  visit  to  the  Nubian 
valley  of  the  Nile,  which  extends  to  near  the  head  branches  of 
the  river  in  Abyssinia,  much  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  part 
of  the  world  will  remain  unexplored.  Nubia,  which  is  at  present 
a  Turkish  province,  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  is  frequently 
called  by  the  name  Ethiopia — from  the  black  complexion  of 
whose  inhabitants  the  term  Ethiopian  came  in  early  times  to 
signify  one  who  is  black,  or  a  negro.  This  country  of  Nubia,  or 
Ethiopia,  is  understood  by  some  historians  to  have  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  civilisation  and  refinement  in  art  at  a  date  even  earlier 
than  Egypt ;  and  till  the  present  day,  it  possesses  pyramids  and 
other  monuments  of  architectural  skill  as  wonderful,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  traveller,  as  those  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Nile. 

So  much  for  a  glance  at  the  archaeological  treasures  of  Egypt; 
let  us  now  return  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  undertake  an  excursion 
which  has  been  seldom  performed. 

THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST. 

This  extraordinary  curiosity  is  situated  eight  or  ten  miles 
south  from  Cairo,  and  is  reached  by  a  joui'ney  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey  through  a  rugged  piece  of  country.  The  ground  over 
which  you  travel  is  a  diy  gravelly  soil,  without  a  particle  of 
vegetation.  Having  proceeded  for  some  miles  through  a  rocky 
valley,  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right  takes  you  through  a  low 
range  of  sand-hills,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you 
arrive  at  the  forest.  And  such  a  forest !  Trees  lying  prone  on 
the  ground,  and  transferred  into  stone.  The  world  contains 
nothing  so  wonderful  as  a  work  of  nature.  On  every  side  the 
prostrate  forest  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Plains  and 
rolling  hillocks  of  sand  sweep  on  and  on  to  the  horizon,  all 
strewed  thickly  over  with  fragments  of  fallen  trees.  They  lie 
at  some  places  so  close  to  each  other,  that  a  sure-footed  Cairo 
donkey  can  scarcely  thread  his  way  through  them :  at  other 
places  they  are  few  and  far  between,  scarcely  within  stone-throw 
of  each  other,  as  if  those  had  been  the  thickets,  these  the  open- 
ings, in  the  forest.  The  trees  are  nowhere  round  in  the  surface, 
but  sharp  and  angular,  as  if  split  by  heat  into  many  fragments. 
Few  pieces  are  more  than  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length; 
but  a  series  of  these  may  often  be  seen  lying  end  to  end  for  a 
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space  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  as  if  the  tree  they  constituted 
had  been  sawn  or  broken  across,  the  pieces  remaining-  in  their 
places.  The  aspect  of  the  fallen  trunks  is  like  that  of  the  half 
rotten  bog-wood  found  in  an  Irish  or  a  Scottish  morass.  In  hue, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lightish  chestnut-brown ;  some 
of  them  of  a  dusky-white,  precisely  of  the  colour  of  common  ash 
or  pine  long  exposed  to  the  weather.  Of  this  tint  are  nearly  all 
the  smaller  fragments,  which  often  lie  about  as  if  chipped  off 
from  the  larger  ones.  There  are  no  fangs  of  roots  or  branches 
connected  with  the  stems,  but  there  are  the  rudiments  of  both  in 
abundance.  The  knots  indicating  where  branches  once  had  been, 
are  often  of  singular  beauty  and  distinctness ;  sometimes  so 
much  so,  as  to  seem  fresh  torn  oif  the  stem.  The  whole  scene 
is  the  very  picture  of  solitude  and  desolation,  enhanced  beyond 
that  of  the  ordinary  Desert — which  leaves  no  token  of  ever  having 
been  more  productive  than  it  is — inasmuch  as  the  remains  around 
remind  you  that  what  is  now  salt  and  barrenness  must  once 
have  been  fertility  and  verdure.  The  trees,  as  already  said,  are 
mostly  on  the  surface ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  half-buried^ 
others  barely  show  themselves  above  the  sand.  The  sand  itself 
is  light  coloured ;  the  nodules  of  stone  intermixed  with  it  are 
rounded ;  sea-shells  everywhere  abounding.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  forest  there  are  what  resemble  the  dry  beds  of  small-sized 
streams  and  torrents :  here  the  little  cliffs  displayed  are  of  very 
soft  limestone,  full  of  oyster-shells,  so  fresh  and  bright,  that  they 
seem  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  the  weather.  They  are  of  the 
transparent  kind,  nearly  flat,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  common 
paper.  Selenite  here  abounds,  as  generally  over  the  Desert,  where 
sea-salt  prevails.  It  is  here  for  the  most  part  fibrous,  the  fibres 
being  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  vein.  I 
took  nearly  half  a  ton  of  specimens  home  with  me  ;  and  these, 
like  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  my  collection,  were  carried  free  of 
charge  both  by  the  Egyptian  Transit  and  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  They  were  afterwards  distributed  amongst  various 
of  our  public  museums. 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  trees,  they  are  not  palms,  as  their 
branches  show ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  any  living  race 
nearly  kindred  to  them.  They  are  completely  silicified,  ring 
like  cast-ii'on,  strike  fire  with  flint,  and  scratch  glass.  How 
has  this  transformation  been  effected  ?  By  no  chemical  process 
now  known  to  man.  We  have  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  it 
either  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  that  of  nature.  There 
is  no  substance  more  indestructible  than  charcoal.  Cut  off  from 
air,  it  resists  the  most  intense  heats  known  to  us,  and  remains 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  unscathed  for  millions  of  years !  Here 
the  whole  woody  and  carbonaceous  matter  Las  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  we  find  silica — the  earth  of  flints,  a  substance  nearly 
insoluble,  and  by  itself  infusible  b}'  any  heat  we  are  acquainted 
with.    Yet  so  quietly  and  so  perfectly  has  the  exchange  been 
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effected,  that  for  every  atom  of  charcoal  that  has  been  displaced, 
an  atom  of  flint  has  been  left  behind.  Textures  and  tissues  so 
minute,  that  the  help  of  powerful  microscopes  is  required  for 
their  detection — that  their  delineation  can  only  be  attempted 
after  they  have  been  much  mag-nified — are  changed  in  substance, 
but  in  substance  only :  the  most  minute  and  fragile  of  their 
forms  remain  as  when  the  green  leaves  and  bright  blossoms 
drew  their  sustenance,  and  the  vital  fluids  circulated  through 
them.  Egypt  is  the  land  of  hoar  antiquity :  but  what  are  the 
wonders  of  the  mummy-case  to  this  ?  The  trees  look  as  if  they 
had  fallen  down,  and  been  turned  to  stone  on  the  ground  where 
they  grew ;  they  look  "  like  to  a  forest  felled  by  mighty  winds ;" 
they  bear  no  marks  of  rolling  or  abrasion,  such  as  that  by  which 
flints  themselves  are  rounded.  Yet  all  is  sea-sand  and  shells 
everywhere;  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  vegetation;  and  whether 
the  theory,  that  they  belong'  to  an  age  previous  to  that  of  the 
rock  in  which  they  are  occasionally  imbedded,  be  adopted  or 
not,  it  is  clear  that,  subsequent  to  their  assumption  of  their 
present  form  and  condition,  the  ground  on  which  they  now 
repose  sunk  beneath,  and  rose  again  far  above,  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

It  is  singular,  considering  the  extent  of  area,  and  the  diversity 
of  positions  in  the  world  over  which  silicified  trees  are  found 
exposed  above  g'round,  that  so  little  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  In  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  abundant; 
and  they  prevail  over  a  vast  expanse  of  surface  on  the  seaboard 
of  New  Holland.  They  abound  on  the  Coromandel  coast  near 
Madras ;  and  in  Scinde  are  found  from  Sukkur  to  Kurrachee, 
on  salt  desert  sand,  resting  on  nummulite  limestone,  exactly  as 
in  Egypt. 

CAIRO  TO  SUEZ. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  our  party  arrived  at  Cairo  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December.  Only  a  few  hours  is 
allowed,  and  every  one  should  make  his  arrangements  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Having  arranged  at  the  Transit  Office  to  get 
all  luggage,  a  small  bag  excepted,  sent  forward,  and  secured  his 
place,  the  traveller  may  be  considered  ready  to  start.  The  convey- 
ance to  Suez  is  by  vans,  which  start  in  detachments  at  specified 
hours.  In  hot  weather,  it  is  preferable  to  start  from  Cairo  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  travel  all  night.  By  this  plan  he  arrives  at 
the  centre  sleeping-station  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  few  hours' 
repose,  he  can  again  proceed,  so  as  to  reach  Suez  early  in  the 
following  morning.     Some  go  on  direct ;  others  stop. 

The  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  eighty-five  or  eighty-six 
miles  ;  and  as  the  line  of  route  is  without  any  towns  or  villages, 
station-houses  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, and  for  the  changing  of  horses.  There  are  altogether 
seven  station-houses,  of  which  No.  4  from  Cairo  is  the  most  com- 
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modious.  Refreshments  are  furnished  at  three  of  the  stations, 
and  they  are  usually  of  the  most  sumptuous  kind.  The  vans 
are  of  diiferent  sizes.  For  the  greater  part  they  are  strong-  clumsy 
machines,  open  all  around,  tolerably  stuffed,  but  without  springs 
— merely  suspended  on  leathern  straps.  They  have  two  wheels 
about  five  feet  in  diameter;  that  is,  one-third  larger  than  those  of 
a  common  carriage.  They  are  drawn  by  four  horses,  two  being 
in  shafts,  and  two  before  them  in  traces.  They  are,  in  general, 
not  over-well  trained,  tempered,  or  conditioned ;  but  really,  on 
the  whole,  get  on  wonderfully  well.  The  plan  of  the  drivers 
generally  is  to  urge  them  to  a  good  gallop  for  a  mile  or  so,  and 
then  allow  them  a  few  minutes  to  rest.  Including  twelve  hours' 
repose  by  the  way,  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  performed 
in  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  hours. 

There  is  but  little  of  the  Suez  desert  covered  with  drift  sand ; 
it  consists  mainly  of  hard  gravel,  with  a  vast  abundance  of  loose 
stones  in  all  directions.  The  vans  seldom  adhere  very  regularly 
to  any  particular  track,  and  the  jolting  is  occasionally  dreadful. 
In  the  direction  of  Suez,  as  indeed  in  most  other  directions,  unless 
when  approaching  the  Nile,  you  enter  on  the  Desert  at  once. 
The  burying-ground  around  the  city  is  all  in  sand ;  and  the  first 
step  beyond  this  the  ground  is  as  completel}^  barren  and  desolate 
as  it  can  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Sahara  itself.  The  route 
through  might  be  almost  traced  by  the  skeletons  and  bones  of 
camels  to  be  seen  all  along ;  thousands  and  thousands  lie  bleach- 
ing by  the  wayside.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  salt,  and 
covered  with  rounded  pebbles,  chiefly  the  Egyptian  agate,  and 
sea-shells.  Pieces  of  petrified  wood,  often  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, lie  strewed  around :  and  when  the  limestone  rock  shows 
itself  above  the  sand  and  gravel,  it  is  generally  perforated  by  the 
pJiolas,  or  some  other  variety  of  marine  borer.  The  rocks,  like 
those  near  Cairo,  abound  in  peti-ifactions — beautiful  specimens 
of  crabs  and  star-fishes  being  amongst  the  most  abundant.  Little, 
nimble,  fairy-looking  lizards,  in  colour  very  like  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  them,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  Desert ; 
also  a  curious  variety  of  serpent,  with  two  horn-like  processes 
protruding  from  the  forehead.  There  are  numberless  vultures 
and  carrion  crows,  which  feed  on  the  dead  carcases  of  the  animals 
who  so  frequently  perish  on  the  way  across.  Besides  these, 
scarcely  a  living  thing  is  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  are  consi- 
derable quantities  of  the  poisonous  henbane,  and  half-way  betwixt 
Suez  and  Cairo  numerous  bushes  of  the  prickly  acacia  or  camel- 
thorn.  Just  beyond  the  centre  station  is  what  is  called  "  the 
tree  of  the  Desert;"  a  solitary  acacia,  about  one  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  length  of  stem,  with  a  large  thick  bushy 
round  top.  This  is  seen  at  a  vast  distance  from  each  side :  to 
the  weary  wayworn  traveller  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
approach  it,  he  riding  for  hours  after  first  catching  sight  of  it 
without  apparently  coming  nearer  it. 
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The  beautiful  phenomenon  known  to  sailors  as  "  looming,"  to 
naturalists  as  miraffe,  equally  visible  in  extremely  cold  as  in 
warm  countries,  is  often  seen  in  great  perfection  betwixt  Cairo 
and  Suez.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  unequal  temperature  and 
refractive  powers  of  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere — objects 
being"  invariably  elongated  or  depressed,  or  a  succession  of  images 
of  them  exhibited  one  over  another.  Scoresby  gives  drawings 
of  images  of  ships  and  icebergs  being  seen  by  him  in  the  ai'ctic 
regions — direct  or  reversed,  or  the  one  and  the  other  alternately — 
high  up  in  the  air.  Pools,  and  lakes  of  water,  are  occasionally 
seen  to  fill  up  the  hollows  or  valleys ;  and  this  is  the  shape  the 
illusion  most  frequently  assumes.  Three  of  us  together  once  saw 
so  perfect  a  picture  of  a  pool  surrounded  by  lofty  rocks  and  hills, 
by  which  there  were  two  tall  men  in  black  fishing,  that,  but 
for  the  fact  that  we  had  traversed  the  ground  before,  and  knew 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence,  no  reasoning  short  of 
that  which  induced  us  to  refuse  the  testimony  of  ourselves  could 
have  persuaded  us  that  it  was  all  deception.  The  fishers  turned 
out  to  be  a  couple  of  crows,  the  rocks  and  trees  a  few  stones 
and  shrubs — not  half  so  many  inches  in  reality  as  they  seemed 
feet  in  altitude.  On  another  occasion,  the  low  hillocks  to  the 
south  of  the  centre  station  rose  into  stupendous  cliffs — a  noble 
river  cleft  its  way  through  a  chasm  by  which  they  were  dis- 
rupted, and  was  received  in  a  finely-wooded  lake  at  their  base. 
It  seemed  some  three  or  four  miles  off — the  whole  was  occasioned 
by  the  distortion  of  objects  not  two  hundred  yards  away.  So 
constantly  had  we  witnessed  these  exhibitions  in  April  1840,  that 
the  Red  Sea  was  visible  for  nearly  an  hour  before  we  believed  it 
to  be  other  than  an  illusion :  the  sight  of  ships  and  steamers 
was  the  first  thing  that  convinced  us  of  the  reality. 

The  portion  of  the  road  nearest  to  Suez  is  extremely  rough,  and 
the  path  is  covered  on  eveiy  side  with  large  rounded  stones ;  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  most  unsightly  portions  of  the  Desert. 
Barren  and  arid  as  it  is,  it  is  curious  to  find  fresh  plants  of  the 
water-melon  species  growing  here  and  there  on  the  most  unfruit- 
ful-looking spots.  The  leaves  are  about  the  tint,  form,  and  size 
of  those  of  the  sweet-scented  geranium.  The  stems  trail  along 
the  ground,  attaining  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  smallish  apple,  bright-green,  and  very  pretty. 
In  many  places  here,  the  sand  of  the  Desert  is  in  process  of  soli- 
dification into  rock.  The  muriates  and  sulphates  of  the  sea-salt, 
vsdth  which  the  soil  is  charged,  seem  to  act  on  the  calcareous 
material  abounding  everywhere ;  and  the  result  is  a  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  last  constitutes  the  cementing 
material:  it  is  bright  and  shining,  in  small  plates  or  crystals,  and 
yields  readily  to  the  finger-nail.  A  specimen  of  the  rock  which 
is  the  result  of  this,  would  most  grievously  perplex  a  geologist 
not  familiar  with  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed.  It  consists 
of  the  sand  and  sea-shells  of  the  Desert — the  last  of  these, 
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■vrhen  near  Suez,  being-  all  apparently  perfectly  recent  and  iden- 
tical with  those  now  in  the  Red  Sea :  of  the  Eg-yptian  jaspers, 
■uhich  here  mainly  constitute  the  g-ravel  of  the  Desert,  and  are 
themselves  the  remnants  of  an  abraded  cong-lomerate  of  one  of 
the  rock  formations  at  hand,  and  of  the  oyster,  nummulite,  and 
other  shells  of  the  different  varieties  of  tertiary  limestone,  every- 
where presenting"  itself  above  the  surrounding*  dnft  and  allu- 
vium. With  these  heterog-eneous  materials,  the  bones  of  birds 
and  animals  now  existing-  in  the  country,  or  portions  of  the 
works  of  man,  may  occasionally  ming-le,  and  present  a  con- 
g-lomerate made  up  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  material  as  can 
be  collected  tog-ether.  This,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  a  process 
not  confined  to  a  few  limited  spots :  it  is  apparently  in  prog:ress 
over  vast  expanses  of  surface  in  all  parts  of  the  Desert  towards 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  Thoug-h  there  is  no  continuous  rain, 
heavy  showers  occasionally  fall  near  Suez ;  and  in  the  pools 
formed  by  them,  fishes,  some  inches  long-,  have  been  found  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  sea. 

"When  within  four  miles  of  Suez,  you  reach  the  edge  of  a  per- 
fectly level  plain,  diversified  here  and  there  by  slig-ht  ridg-es  and 
hillocks  of  sand  and  gravel,  but  the  whole  wearing-  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  most  recent  upheavals — the  Red  Sea,  at  a  greological 
period  comparatively  recent,  having-  obviously  covered  a  large 
surface  now  dry  land.  It  was  noon  before  we  reached  Suez,  and 
we  were  to  leave  at  three ;  but  as  I  had  been  before  disappointed 
in  my  attempts  to  examine  the  country  around,  I  was  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  the  two  hours  at  my  disposal.  I  accordingly, 
hammer  in  hand,  ^nd  knapsack  on  back,  proceeded  to  make  a 
geological  ramble;  and  I  need  only  say,  was  amply  repaid  for  my 
trouble,  as  well  as  for  the  annoyance  from  a  scorching  sun.  Close 
to  Suez  is  the  track  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  in 
flying  into  the  wilderness  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Wilkinson 
assumes  the  place  to  have  been  a  little  above  the  harbour,  at  the 
camel  ford,  where  the  water  then  must  have  been  much  deeper 
than  now,  and  where  the  effects  of  "  a  strong  east  wind,"  as 
described  in  Exodus,  are  now  similar  to  what  they  seem  to  have 
been  from  the  account  given  of  them  in  Holy  Writ.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  Red  Sea  is  a  few  miles  above  the  town,  and  thither 
travellers  sometimes  proceed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  one 
foot  on  African,  the  other  on  Arabian  gi'ound. 

The  entire  journey  through  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Suez 
is  usually  performed  in  seventy-two  hours ;  and  to  afford  time 
for  travellers  getting  forward,  the  steamers  for  India  do  not 
start  for  several  hours  later. 

SUEZ  TO  INDIA. 

Suez  is  a  poor,  walled  town,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Red 

Sea,  and  sustains  its  existence  principally  by  the  trade  of  the 

great  caravans  of  pilgrims  from  Es-vpt  in  their  journevto  Mecca. 
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Latterly,  it  has  come  a  little  into  note  by  being  made  the  point 
of  embarkation  for  India.  The  pasha  built  a  very  large  and 
handsome  hotel  at  Suez,  the  only  decent-looking  building*  in  the 
place.  The  water  here  is  all  highly  saline :  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pure  alkali,  and  is  well  adapted  for  washing* 
— that  used  by  Europeans  for  drinking  is  brought  from  the  Nile. 
Coal  is  also  transported  across  the  Desert  from  Cairo  on  camels, 
and  here  costs  £6  a  ton. 

Quitting  Suez,  a  long  pull  of  nearly  two  miles  through  shal- 
lows and  intricate  channels  brings  you  to  the  roadstead,  where 
the  steamer  waits  your  reception — the  smoking  funnel  and  roar- 
ing steam  giving  note  of  a  preparation  for  a  start.  The  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  comes  to  a  point  a  little  way  above  the  town,  is 
about  three  miles  across  at  the  place  from  which  the  steamer 
starts.  The  distance  from  Suez  to  Aden  is  sixteen  hundred  miles 
due  south-east ;  that  from  Aden  to  Bombay  is  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  east  and  by  north.  Passengers  to  Calcutta  are 
accommodated  in  the  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  each  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  and  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  horse-power. 
These  vessels  proceed  straight  to  Aden,  this  part  of  the  route 
being  common  to  both;  then  stretch  away  south-east  for  Ceylon, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  path  pursued  by  the  Bombay  ves- 
sels. The  Bombay  passengers  are  conveyed  by  the  packets  or 
war-steamers  of  the  Indian  navy :  a  portion  of  these  are  from 
seven  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  and 
from  tAVO  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power. Two  very  superior  vessels,  each  of  twelve  hundred  tons 
and  four  hundred  horse-power,  have  latelj''  been  put  on  the  line, 
and  two  others  of  still  larger  dimensions  are  now  in  process  of 
construction.  It  was  on  board  the  Achar,  a  first-rate  ship,  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  of  the  Indian  navy, 
that  we  found  ourselves  on  Christmas  eve  1845.  The  traveller 
towards  the  East,  who  has  been  dragging  by  each  remove  a 
lengthening  chain  —  who  has  found  semi-tropical  Europe  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  fairly  tasted  of  the  Orient  in  Egypt — 
at  length  finds  a  floating-  fragment  of  India  before  him  at  Suez. 
The  talk  becomes  exclusively  of  Bombay :  inquiries  are  made 
after  old  places  and  friends,  and  England  is  spoken  of  as  now  a 
distant  country,  not  soon  to  be  seen  again.  The  regulations  as 
to  dress,  discipline,  &c.  are  the  same  in  the  Indian  as  in  the 
royal  navy ;  and  the  packets  are  in  all  respects  regarded  as  ships 
of  war.  To  the  old  Indian,  everything  looks  familiar ;  to  the 
visitor  for  the  first  time  to  the  East,  all  seems  a  fragment  and 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  you  find  so 
large  a  variety  of  races  assembled  in  so  narrow  a  compass.  The 
officers,  engineers,  and  regular  seamen  of  the  ship  are  English- 
men, all  rigged  out  man-of-war  fashion.  The  pilots  are  Arabs, 
from  Aden  or  Mocha.      Their  costumes  are  beautifully  pictu- 
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resque,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  hig-hlj  intelligent-look- 
ing" men.  Then  jou  have  the  sepoys  of  the  Bombay  Marine 
Battalion,  smart,  dark-olive  complexioned  men,  in  the  common 
uniform  of  the  English  soldier.  The  servants  of  the  ship  are 
mostly  Portuguese,  natives  of  the  East,  dressed  in  jackets  and 
trousers  of  Avhite  cotton,  such  as  Europeans  not  in  uniform 
usually  wear  in  India.  The  butler  and  head-servants  are  gene- 
rally Parsees  or  Mussulmen  :  the  Hindoo  is  forbidden  by  his 
creed  from  serving  where  his  hands  might  be  defiled  by  the 
flesh  of  the  sacred  cow.  The  firemen  are  mostly  Mohammedans, 
or  low-caste  Hindoos — strong  active  fellows,  who  perform  all  the 
dnidgery  about  the  engine-room. 

Fairly  afloat  on  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  little  to  attract  the  eye, 
the  shores  being  rocky,  sandy,  and  lifeless.  If  the  weather  be 
clear,  we  see  in  the  distance  north  from  Suez  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  Sinai.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  southwards,  he  begins 
to  be  interested  in  the  changes  presented  by  the  firmament.  At 
night  the  Southern  Cross  becomes  prominent  amongst  the  con- 
stellations, and  the  beautiful  clouds  of  Magellan  give  nebulae  of 
an  aspect  altogether  different  from  any  he  has  seen  before.  The 
Great  Bear  is  no  longer  seen  to  sweep  around  the  Pole ;  the  tail 
becomes  at  times  altogether  invisible,  the  four  stars  which  con- 
stitute the  quadrangle  only  keeping  in  view,  and  the  great  land- 
mark, so  to  speak,  by  which  the  tyro  astronomer  guides  his  way 
amongst  the  constellations,  is  for  a  period  lost  sight  of.  The 
moon  and  planets  again  shine  out  with  unusual  splendour ;  and 
the  phenomena,  new  to  the  European,  are  presented  by  a  night 
sky  intensely  bright  without  the  sensation  of  cold  being  occa- 
sioned by  it. 

The  middle  channel  alone  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  con- 
siderable burden.  Vast  margins  on  either  shore  are  filled  up 
with  coral  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  scenes  these 
present  are  often  beyond  description  beautiful.  "When  we  went 
up  in  June  1845,  the  wind  blew  a  strong  breeze  against  us. 
Captain  Barker,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  survey,  knew 
every  channel  and  island  so  well,  that  he  often  took  the  most 
narrow  and  intricate,  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  lee  of  some 
rocky  island,  and  so  shelter  his  ship  fi'om  the  adverse  wind. 
From  the  mast-head,  the  track  throusrh  which  we  navio-ated  was 
of  so  deep  and  intense  a  blue,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  waters 
were  not  coloured  by  some  dyeing  substance.  They  looked  like  the 
liquid  seen  streaming  from  the  dyer's  pot.  A  few  ships'  length  on 
either  side,  they  suddenly  became  slightly  tinted  with  green  ;  a 
little  beyond,  the  greenish  blue  became  turned  into  a  bluish  green; 
a  band  of  the  most  intense  emerald  g'reen  succeeded,  and  then 
swept  towards  the  shore ;  the  last  hue  the  sea  assumed,  before 
breakers  appeared,  was  a  whitish  green,  when  the  coral  was  but 
a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  These  colours  appeared  in  well- 
defined  bands — they  were  not  shaded;  nor  run  into  each  other, 
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as  if  produced  by  the  gradual  shoaling-  of  the  reef,  but  seemed 
the  effect  of  a  set  of  shelves,  with  precijDices  of  no  great  elevation 
between.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  heightened  by  the  brown 
and  burnt  hue  of  the  rocks  and  islands  which  were  constantly 
appearing",  rising  suddenly  from  the  surface  to  an  altitude  of 
some  scores  or  hundreds  of  feet. 

Keeping  straight  on  our  course  down  the  middle  of  the  Red 
Sea,  we  do  not  approach  the  land  till  the  Straits  of  Babel-Man- 
deb  make  their  appearance.  Here  the  sea  is  greatly  narrowed, 
not  only  by  the  projections  of  land,  but  by  the  island  of  Perim. 
The  Straits  are  closed  in  on  both  sides  by  rugged,  barren,  burnt- 
looking  rocks — the  distance  across  being  about  three  miles. 
Pushing  her  way  through  one  of  the  channels,  the  steamer 
turned  towards  the  left  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  being  now 
in  what  is  called  the  Sea  of  Babel-Mandeb,  which  is  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  series  of  picturesque  and  precipitous  capes 
and  headlands,  along  the  coast  of  Arabia-Felix,  on  our  left,  came 
in  view,  and  stretched  away  to  the  most  prominent  of  them,  for 
which  we  were  steering — Cape  Aden. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  reached  Aden,  and  a  portion 
only  of  the  passengers  landed.  The  only  object  of  the  stoppage 
is  to  take  in  coal.  Aden  is  situated  in  latitude  12  degrees  47 
minutes  north :  longitude  45  degrees  9  minutes  east.  It  is  a 
wild,  barren  peninsula,  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  of  no  use 
except  as  a  half-way  house  to  India  via  the  Red  Sea.  Within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  landing-place  there  is  a  hotel,  kept  by 
a  Parsee.  It  contains  a  large  roomy  hall,  in  which  smoking  is 
specially  forbidden,  but  always  indulged  in,  with  a  very  good 
verandah  all  round,  and  good  bedrooms,  and  baths.  There  is  a 
store  for  general  merchandise  behind,  and  a  billiard-room,  likely 
to  become  a  common  nuisance,  close  by.  I  was  one  of  the  party 
who  went  ashore  to  the  hotel;  but  all  attempts  to  sleep  were  vain, 
in  consequence  of  the  noise  made  by  members  of  the  party,  who 
chose  to  sit  up  drinking  and  smoking !  As  early  as  three  o'clock 
I  arose,  and  made  a  most  interesting  little  excursion  to  the 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  garrison  is 
situated.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
place  has  become  a  British  settlement. 

Aden  fell  into  our  possession  in  1839.  It  previously  belonged 
to  the  sultan  of  Lahege,  who  was  little  better  than  a  common 
marauder,  and  in  1837  plundered  a  Madras  vessel  sailing  under 
British  colours,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  go  ashore.  A 
collision  with  Britain  followed  ;  and  finally,  after  some  fighting, 
and  a  stipulation  by  treaty  to  pay  the  sultan  a  few  thousand 
dollars  annually,  the  place  was  taken  possession  of.  The  popu- 
lation has  since  risen  from  six  hundred  to  above  ten  thousand, 
besides  the  troops  and  their  followers  from  India  :  of  these  there 
are  generally  three  thousand  in  garrison.  A  traffic  is  kept  up 
with  the  interior  of  Arabia  by  means  of  camels  and  asses.    There 
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is  good  fresh  water  in  wells  in  the  cantonments,  but  nowhere 
besides,  which  is  a  sore  drawback  in  the  place. 

We  quitted  Aden  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  losing' 
sight  of  land,  saw  nothing  but  the  broad  ocean,  till  the  high 
lands  on  the  south  of  Bombay  made  their  appearance.  In  a  few 
hours  the  vessel  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  I  stood  once  more 
on  Indian  ground,  with  well-known  faces  around  me.  The 
journey  altogether  from  Southampton  had  occupied  from  thirty- 
nine  to  forty  days,  which  is  about  the  average  allowance  of  time. 
My  expenses  may  be  set  down  at  £120.  Fortunately,  no  acci- 
dent had  occurred  on  the  journey  ;  neither,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
was  there  any  interruption  in  the  arrangements  established  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.  All  went  on  smoothly  and  agreeably; 
and  every  year  promises  to  add  new  accommodations  and  new 
pleasures  to  the  excursion.  Such  is  the  story  of  what  is  now  a 
very  unromantic  affair — an  overland  journey  to  india 


LIFE    IX    THE    BUSH. 

BY  A  LADY. 
INTRODUCTION — GOING  TO  SETTLEMEN"r. 

;  HE  wilds  of  Australia  present  at  this  time  some  strange 
.scenes.  Persons  of  all  characters,  and  every  variety 
of  previous  habits,  are  there  planting-  themselves  as 
sheep-farmers,  each  family  being-  generally  placed  in 
rude  hut  in  the  centre  of  its  "  run,"  or  sheep-wrJk, 
rarely  at  less  than  five  miles'  distance  from  another.  Thus 
'transferred  all  at  once  fi-om  parlour  life  in  this  countiy,  per- 
haps from  some  learned  or  eleg-ant  profession,  into  a  primeval 
solitude,  and  left  to  their  own  resoui^ces,  a  change  of  life  and 
occupation  is  induced  such  as  we  have  no  experience  of  in  civi- 
lised climes.  Young-  men  who  once  figured  here  in  quadi-ille 
parties,  are  there  seen  driving-  cars  and  drays,  or  milking  coavs  ; 
while  ladies,  who  once  presided  over  a  refined  hospitality  in 
some  better  part  of  a  British  city,  are,  in  "  the  bush,'"'  fain  to 
cook  victuals  for  their  husband  and  his  shepherds.  Occasional 
adventures  with  the  savag-e  aborig-ines  streak  the  homehness 
of  the  picture  with  something-  like  the  hues  of  romance.  But 
all  is  not  hardship  and  vexation.  Labour  and  exposure  in  that 
country  are  attended  with  an  excitement  which  prevents  any- 
thing- like  low  spirits,  and,  joined  to  the  fine  climate,  tend  to 
keep  up  a  tone  of  health  which  few  in  ciA-ilised  life  ever  enjoy. 
Then  there  is  no  eye  of  fashionable  neig-hbour  to  look  pityingly 
or  quizzing'ly  on  the  mean  details  of  the  mud-house  and  the  life 
which  passes  within  it.  Above  all,  the  star  of  hope  is  present, 
instructing"  how  to  bear  with  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the 
future.    It  is  readily  to  be  supposed  that  a  picture  of  this  strange 
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kind  of  life,  dra-vm  on  the  spot,  must  possess  some  interest,  and 
siich  we  have  now  to  introduce  to  tlie  notice  of  our  readers.  A 
mari'ied  pair  of  our  acquaintance,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  emig-rated 
a  few  years  ago  to  Australia,  taking  with  them  their  infant 
daughter,  a  shepherd,  his  wife,  and  a  female  servant.  They  were 
accompanied  by  two  brothers  of  the  lady,  who  were  associated 
with  the  husband  m  his  proposed  new  course  of  life.  They  were 
upwards  of  two  years  upon  a  "run"  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
Port  Philip  settlement,  where  they  realised,  without  mitigation 
of  any  kind,  the  whole  hardships,  difficulties,  and  troubles,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  pleasures,  of  bush  life.  The  lady  lately 
returned  to  her  native  country,  and  has  communicated  to  us  a 
journal,  in  which  we  find  a  remarkably  interesting  account  of 
this  wild  kind  of  existence.  In  presenting  some  portions  of  it  to 
our  readers,  we  only  deem  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  fictitious  ;  and  that,  from  our  recollections 
of  the  amiable  writer,  we  could  scarcely  suppose  any  one  of  her 
sex  less  prepared  by  education  and  habits  for  bush  Hfe  than  she 
must  have  been  at  the  time  when  her  husband  emigrated. 

The  family  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  in  October  1838,  and  her 
husband  and  brother  soon  after  proceeded  to  Port  Philip,  in  order 
to  secure  a  sheep-fann.  They  obtained  one  which  was  considered 
of  a  highly  advantageous  natui'e,  except  that  it  was  a  hundi'ed 
and  twenty  miles  back  from  the  settlement.  Meanwhile,  at  a 
farm  near  Launceston,  Mrs  Thomson  gained  some  insight  into 
dairy  management  and  other  branches  of  rural  economy.  Having 
purchased  at  Launceston  a  dray  and  bullocks,  also  some  horses, 
goats,  pigs,  geese,  du(  ks,  hens,  rabbits,  tubs,  buckets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  tin  utensils  of  various  kinds,  together  with  some 
flour  and  other  provisions,  they  sailed  for  Port  Philip,  which  they 
were  eleven  days  in  reaching.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  neigli- 
bourly  kindnesses  exercised  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world. 
Mrs  Thomson  mentions  that,  at  her  departure  from  Launceston, 
she  had  presents  of  poultiy  from  various  persons  ;  and  one  lady, 
whom  she  had  only  seen  once,  made  her  several  large  jars  of 
preserves.  While  lying  ofi"  George  Town,  a  lady,  hearing  that 
one  of  her  own  sex  with  a  young  child  was  on  board,  sent  her  a 
box  of  eggs  for  the  child — a  very  useful  present.  "  I  was  fortu- 
nate," says  Mrs  T.,  "  in  meeting  with  kind  friends  wherever  I 
went."  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Mrs  T.  left  her  female 
servant  at  Hobart  Town,  so  that  the  only  female  now  with  her 
was  the  shepherd's  wife. 

_We  landed  [January  1839]  at  Point  Henry,  about  eight 
miles  from  Corio,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  town  some  futm*e 
day.  I  did  not  go  on  shore  the  first  day,  as  my  husband,  as  soon 
as  possible,  got  the  mare  and  bullocks  landed,  which  he  took  to 
Mr  Fisher's  station,  near  Geelong.  The  poor  bullocks  looked 
miserably  thin,  but  the  mare  looked  veiy  well,  and  we  were  glad 
thev  were  alive.     It  took  a  long  time  to  land  all  the  stock  in  the 
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vessel.  Some  of  tlie  bullocks  made  a  great  noise ;  but  no  -wonder  j 
they  Avere  all  down  in  the  hold  during  the  voyage,  and  when 
about  to  be  landed,  a  broad  belt  was  passed  round  their  body,  and 
they  were  hoisted  up  high  in  the  air  by  a  pulley,  so  as  to  clear 
the  vessel.  They  were  then  lowered  into  the  water  near  a  small 
boat,  in  which  some  men  were  waiting  to  catch  the  animal  by  the 
horns,  and  the  others  rowed  quickly  to  shore,  singing  as'they 
went.  The  poor  sheep  were  not  so  troublesome ;  they  were  just 
thrown  overboard,  and  allowed  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
shore.  "While  my  husband  was  away  with  the  large  animals,  I 
remained  to  look  after  the  small  stock.  Next  morning  he  came 
back  to  the  vessel,  and  my  brother  James  with  him,  also  Mr 
Yuille,  who  had  left  home  only  a  few  months  before  us  ;  but, 
indeed,  I  scarcely  recognised  him,  he  was  such  a  strange  figure. 
He  had  allowed  his  beai'd  to  grow  to  a  great  length ;  he  wore 
very  rough-looking  clothes,  and  a  broad  black  leather  belt  round 
his  waist,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  stuck  in  it.  I  afterwards  found 
out  that  the  settlers  pride  themselves  in  di'essing  and  looking  as 
rough  as  possible.  Our  vessel  could  not  get  nearer  the  land  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  consequently  we  went  out  in  a  small  boat ; 
but  even  in  that  we  could  not  get  near  the  shore,  on  account  of 
the  water  being  so  shallow.  I  was  carried  out  by  my  husband, 
and  all  our  goods  had  to  be  brought  ashore  in  the  same  way ; 
but  every  one  helped,  and  we  seemed  rather  to  like  the  ploy. 

'S\Tien  landed,  we  looked  like  a  party  thrown  on  a  desert  island, 
the  shore  was  so  barren,  and  not  a  trace  of  human  habitation  to 
be  seen,  or  any  of  the  works  of  man.  All  was  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  I  kept  looking  round,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  some 
of  the  di'eaded  savages  rushing  upon  us.  I  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able on  account  of  the  natives,  I  had  heard  such  accounts  of  them 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

When  all  our  luggage  and  animals  were  landed,  we  began  to 
pack  our  own  and  Messrs  Donald  and  Hamilton's  dra}^.  This 
took  us  a  long  time.  The  Messrs  Baillie  were  also  with  us  with 
their  drays,  so  we  made  up  a  strong  party.  Allien  all  were 
ready  to  start,  I  got  into  a  spring-cart  which  Mr  Thomson  had 
borrowed  from  Mr  Fisher  for  me ;  but  indeed  my  share  of  it  was 
very  small.  It  was  already  so  well  filled  that  I  could  scarcely 
find  a  seat.  Our  shepherd's  wife,  who  was  no  light  weight,  took 
up  more  than  her  share  of  the  seat;  she  carried  Agnes  [the 
infant]  on  her  knee.  I  took  possession  of  the  other  seat.  At  my 
feet  were  four  little  dogs  of  ^Ir  Baillie's,  also  three  cats,  some 
cocks  and  hens,  and  a  pair  of  rabbits ;  at  our  back  were  three 
pigs,  and  some  geese  and  ducks.  We  were  a  noisy  party  ;  for  at 
times  our  road  was  very  rough,  and  some  of  our  animals  were 
rather  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.  The  spring-cart  went  first, 
then  came  the  five  drays,  and  all  the  gentlemen  walking  along- 
side, with  the  dogs  running  beside  them.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
had  either  pistols  at  their  sides  or  a  gun  in  their  hands.     Little. 
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Nanny  follov.-ed  beliind,  accompanied  by  old  Billy,  who  had  a 
wonderfully  long-  beard.  The  country  seemed  very  scrnbby  and 
barren,  and  the  trees  so  dark  and  ug'h',  that  I  was  disappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  them.  I  expected  to  see  beautiful  larg-e 
trees,  but  I  saw  none  to  compare  with  the  trees  of  my  own  coun- 
try. My  husband  told  me  to  have  patience  till  I  went  farther 
up  the  country ;  but,  after  being-  three  years  in  it,  I  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion. 

"We  g"ot  to  Mrs  Fisher's  about  seven  o'clock ;  she  received  us 
very  cordially.  "We  found  tea  awaiting*  us,  and  I  there  tasted 
da  injur  for  the  fii-st  time.  I  liked  it  very  much  :  it  is  like  bread, 
but  closer  and  heavier.  I  said  to  Mrs  Fisher  that  she  must  think 
we  had  taken  a  g'reat  liberty  in  coming-  in  such  force  upon  her ; 
but  she  did  not  at  all  seem  to  think  so.  She  said  she  was  quite 
accu:?tomed  to  have  many  g-entlemen  visitors,  but  she  never  had 
had  a  lady  before.  I  could  not  at  all  fancy  how  she  would 
manag-e  in  reg-ard  to  g-iving-  us  beds  ;  however,  she  soon  disposed 
of  us  very  easily.  A  bed  was  made  up  for  me,  little  Ag;nes,  and 
her  maid,  on  the  parlour  floor,  and  all  the  gentlemen  were  sent 
to  the  wool-shed,  to  sleep  as  they  best  could :  fifteen  slept  in  it 
that  nig-ht.  A  few  of  them  had  blankets  or  rug's,  but  most  of 
them  had  nothing-. 

In  the  morning-  I  asked  my  husband  how  he  had  slept ;  he 
said,  never  better.  We  remained  a  week  here.  Next  day  we 
saw  some  of  the  natives ;  they  are  very  ug-ly  and  dii-ty.  Some 
of  them  wore  skins  sewed  tog-ether,  and  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  ;  a  few  of  them  had  some  old  clothes  given  them  bv 
the  settlers  ;  and  somi^  vrere  naked.  They  kept  peeping-  in  at  the 
windows  to  see  us,  and  were  always  hang-ing-  about  the  huts. 
Mrs  Fisher  called  them  civilised  natives,  and  said  they  were 
alwaySiabout  the  place.  One  day  I  went  out  to  walk  with  little 
Ag'nes  in  the  bush.  1  was  keeping-  a  good  look-out  for  snakes, 
and  was  just  stepping  over  what  I  fancied,  by  a  slight  glance,  to 
be  a  burnt  log  of  wood,  but  a  second  look  showed  me  my  mistake  ; 
it  was  a  native  lying  on  the  grass,  grinning-  in  my  face  with  his 
large  white  teeth.  I  was  rather  afraid,  but  he  looked  very  g*ood- 
tempered,  and  laughed.  He  seemed  too  lazy  to  move,  so  I  gave 
him  a  nod,  and  walked  on,  weU  pleased  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  accompany  me  home.  My  servant  Mary  was  very 
much  afraid  of  the  natives.  She  would  scarcely  move  out  of  the 
hut,  and  was  always  crying  and  wishing  herself  at  home.  She 
said  she  was  determined  to  make  her  husband  send  her  home 
with  the  first  money  he  made.  She  wondered  why  I  did  not 
think  as  she  did.  She  would  take  comfort  from  no  one,  and  was 
quite  sure  she  would  be  killed  by  the  wild  natives  when  she  g-ot 
up  the  country. 

The  townshi])  of  Geelong  consisted  of  three  buildings,  all  of 
them  stores,  where  everything  was  sold  at  a  most  extravagant 
profit.     On  Sunday,  we  went  to  church  in  Mr  Fisher's  wool- 
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shed,  and  had  a  sermon  from  a  Wesleyan  missionary.     His  wife 
commenced  the  psalm  tunes. 

We  had  fixed  to  begin  our  joumer  up  the  country,  and  the 
g-entlemen  had  o-one  to  Geelong-  to  load  the  drays.  I  waited  for 
them  in  Mr  Fisher's  hut,  Avhen  in  a  moment  it  2"ot  quite  dark,  and 
the  v.ind  roared  most  tremendously.  It  was  the  most  awful  sight 
1  ever  -^^-itnessed  :  we  were  afraid  to  move.  The  storm  passed 
over  in  about  ten  minutes  ;  but  many  a  tree  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots  during-  that  time.  "S^'hen  the  gentlemen  came  with  the 
drays,  they  were  so  covered  with  dust,  that  I  could  scarcely  tell 
one' from  the  other.  Some  of  them  had  been  knocked  down  by 
the  tornado,  and  one  of  the  drays  blown  over.  It  was  now  too 
late  for  us  to  begin  our  journey,  so  we  remained  another  night  at 
Mr  Fisher's,  and  started  early  in  the  morning.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  horses  to  start :  they  were 
ill  broken  in,  and  many  times  they  stopped  on  the  road,  so  that 
we  had  often  to  take  some  of  the  bullocks  out  of  the  other  drays 
to  pull  them  on  again.  "NVe  travelled  the  lirst  day  thirty  miles, 
quartering  for  the  night  at  ^Ir  Sutherland's  hut,  which  he  kindly 
gave  up  for  oui'  accommodation.  Next  day  we  had  to  rest  the 
bullocks,  so  we  walked  over  to  Mr  Russell's  station,  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  remained  there  a  night.  In  the  evening  we' 
went  to  see  a  meeting  of  the  natives,  or  a  corohcry^  as  they  call- 
it.  About  a  hundred  natives  were  assembled.  They  had  about 
twenty  large  fires  lighted,  around  which  were  seated  the  women 
and  children.  The  men  had  painted  themselves,  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  with  red  and  white  earth.  They  had  bones, 
and  bits  of  stories,  and  emu's  feathers,  tied  on  their  hair,  and 
branches  of  trees  tied  on  their  ankles,  whi(,-h  made  a  rushing 
noise  when  they  danced.  Their  appearance  was  very  wild,  and 
when  they  danced,  their  gestures  and  attitudes  were  eqt  illy  so. 
One  old  man  stood  before  the  dancers,  and  kept  repeating  some 
words  very  fast  in  a  kind  of  time,  whilst  he  beat  together  two 
sticks.  The  women  never  dance ;  their  employment  is  to  lieep 
the  fires  burning  bright ;  and  some  of  them  were  beating  sticks, 
and  declaiming  in  concert  with  the  old  man.  The  natives,  when 
done  with  their  corobery,  were  veiy  anxious  that  we  white  people 
would  show  them  how  we  coroberied  ;  so  we  persuaded  ^Ir  Yuille 
to  dance  for  them,  which  he  did,  and  also  recited  a  piece  of  poetry, 
using  a  great  many  gestures.  The  natives  watched  him  most 
attentively,  and  seemed  highly  pleased.  After  giving  the  natives 
some  white  money,  and  bidding  them  good  night,  we  retm'ned  to 
Mr  Russell's  hut. 

Next  morning  our  bullocks  were  lost — a  very  common  occur- 
rence, it  being  impossible  to  tie  them,  as  in  that  case  they  would 
not  feed ;  and  unless  one  has  a  veiy  good  bullock-driver  who  will 
watch  them,  it  generally  takes  several  hours  to  find  them  in  the 
moraing.  ?s  umbers  of  natives  came  this  forenoon  to  see  us.  They 
examined  my  dress  very  attentively,  and  asked  the  name  of 
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cverytliing',  whicli  they  tried  to  repeat  after  me.  They  were 
much  amused  with  ray  httle  Agues,  and  she  v/as  as  much  pleased 
Avith  them.  I  wondered  what  her  g"randmamma  would  have 
thoug-ht,  could  she  have  seen  her  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
savages,  and  the  life  of  the  party.  "S'Mienever  Ag-nes  spoke,  they 
all  laughed  aloud,  and  tried  to  imitate  her  voice  ;  and  the  picka- 
ninny  leuhra's  dress  was  Avell  examined.  I  put  a  little  night- 
cap on  a  native  baby,  with  which  its  mother  was  much 
pleased,  and  many  a  little  black  head  was  thrust  out  for  one 
also. 

I  now  began  to  be  a  little  disgusted  and  astonished  at  the  dirty 
and  uncomfortable  way  in  which  the  settlers  lived.  They 
seemed  quite  at  the  mercy  of  their  hut-keepers,  eating  what  was 
placed  before  them  out  ot  dirty  tin  plates,  and  using  a  knife  and 
fork  if  one  could  be  found.  Sometimes  the  hut-keepers  would 
cook  the  mutton  in  no  way  but  as  chops ;  some  of  them  would 
only  boil  it,  and  some  roast  it,  just  as  they  liked ;  and  although 
the  masters  Vv-ere  constantly  complaining  of  the  sameness,  still^^it 
never  seemed  to  enter  their  heads  to  make  their  servants  change 
the  manner  of  cooking ;  but  the  truth  was,  they  were  afraid  to 
speak,  in  case  the  hut-keeper  would  be  offended  and  run  away. 
The  principal  drink  of  the  settlers  is  tea,  which  they  take  at  every 
meal,  and  indeed  all  the  day.  In  many  huts  the  tea-pot  is  always 
at  the  fire  :  and  if  a  stranger  come  in,  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  help  himself  to  a  panikin  of  tea.  "We  had  neither  milk  nor 
butter  at  any  station  we  were  at ;  nothing  but  mutton,  tea,  and 
damper,  three  times  a-day.  Every  meal  was  alike  from  one  week 
to  another,  and  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  I  was  so  sick  of 
it,  I  could  scarcely  eat  anything. 

Next  day  we  had  our  bullocks  ready  in  good  time,  as  we  had 
a  long  journey  before  us  ;  at  least  we  hoped  to  get  on  a  good  way. 
The  heat  this  day  was  very  intense,  and  we  had  no  shade.  "l 
could  scarcely  bear  it ;  and  before  evening  we  had  drunk  all  the 
water  we  had  brought  with  us.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of 
thirst ;  and  we  were  all  suffering  alike.  Poor  little  Agnes  cried 
much ;  at  last  we  got  her  to  sleep  and  forget  her  wants.  My 
husband  was  driving  one  of  the  drays,  and  was  so  thirsty,  that 
when  we  came  to  a  muddy  hole  of  vrater  on  the  path,  which  the 
dray  had  passed  through,  he  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  drank 
heartily.  One  of  our  party,  who  knew  something  of  the  roads, 
told  us  we  were  near  water-holes,  which  raised  our  spirits.  At 
last  we  came  to  them,  and  both  people  and  animals  took  many  a 
long  drink,  although  the  water  was  bad,  and  quite  bitter  from 
the  reeds  which  grew  in  it.  We  filled  our  cask,  and  continued 
our  jouraey  a  few  miles  farther,  to  a^  place  where  we  were  to 
sleep  in  the  bush.  Y.Tien  we  got  out  of  the  dray,  one  of  the  little 
kittens  could  not  be  seen ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  it  was 
found  squeezed  flat  on  the  seat  vrhere  our  servant  ^Mary  had 
sat :  it  looked  as  if  it  had  gone  through  a  mangle.     Poor  Mary 
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was  mucli  distressed  and  annoyed  by  the  gentlemen  telling  her 
slie  must  be  an  awful  weight. 

We  had  soon  lighted  a^&e  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  put  on  a 
huge  pot  of  water  to  boil :  when  it  did  boil,  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  tea  were  put  into  it,  and  some  sugar.  One  of  the  men  made 
some  thick  cakes  of  flour  and  water,  and  fried  them  in  grease. 
We  had  also  some  chops  cooked,  which  we  all  enjoyed,  as  we 
had  not  stopped  to  eat  anything  on  the  road.  The  tea  was  not 
poured  out ;  every  one  dipped  his  panikin  into  the  pot,  and  helped 
himself.  Mary,  Agnes,  and  I,  had  a  bed  made  with  some  blankets 
under  the  dray,  and  all  the  others  slept  round  the  fire,  taking  by 
turn  the  duty  of  watching  the  bullocks.  Before  going  to  rest, 
the  bullock-driver  made  a  large  damper,  which  he  fired  in  the 
ashes,  for  our  provision  next  day. 

We  got  up  at  daybreak,  had  breakfast,  and  went  on  again, 
and  travelled  through  a  forest  on  fire  for  forty  miles.  I  was 
often  afraid  the  burning  trees  would  fall  upon  us ;  and  we  had 
sometimes  to  make  a  new  path  for  ourselves,  from  the  old  tracks 
being  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber.  The  fires  in  the  bush  are 
often  the  work  of  the  natives,  to  frighten  away  the  white  men ; 
and  sometimes  of  the  shepherds,  to  make  the  grass  sprout  afresh. 
A  conflagration  not  unfrequently  happens  from  some  one  shaking 
out  a  tobacco-pipe  (for  every  one  smokes) ;  and  at  this  season 
the  grass  is  so  dry  that  it  soon  catches  fire. 

We  rested  for  two  hours  and  cooked  some  dinner,  chiefly  that 
cur  bullocks  might  feed  and  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Mr  Yuille  and  I  "made  some  fritters  of  flour  and  water.  I  thought 
them  the  best  things  I  had  ever  ate.  The  Scotch  clergyman 
from  ^Melbourne  passed  us  on  the  road.  He  rebuked  our  bullock- 
driver  for  swearing  at  his  bullocks  ;  but  the  man  told  him  that 
no  one  ever  yet  drove  bullocks  without  swearing ;  it  was  the 
only  way  to  make  them  go.  We  lost  a  very  fine  kangaroo  dog 
by  one  of  the  drays  falling  back  upon  it. 

This  night  we  slept  at  Mr  Andei'son's  hut.  He  was  from  home, 
but  had  an  old  woman  as  hut-keeper,  who  made  us  as  comfort- 
able as  she  could ;  but  it  was  a  cold  night,  and  the  wind  whistled 
very  keenly  through  a  door  made  of  rushes.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  neatly-kept  huts  I  saw,  and  the  owner  of  it  one  of  the  few 
gentlemen  who  kept  himself  always  neat  and  clean  in  the  bush. 

Next  day  we  went  over  to  jtir  Yuille's  station,  where  I  re- 
mained six  weeks,  until  our  own  hut  was  put  up  :  the  gentlemen 
kindly  gave  up  their  sleeping  apartment  to  me.  "NATiile  at  Mr 
Yuille's  station,  I  gathered  a  great  many  mushrooms,  the  finest 
I  ever  saw.  I  had  fortunately  a  bundle  of  spices  in  my  trunk, 
and  I  made  a  good  supply  of  ketchup,  both  for  Mr  Yuille,  and 
to  take  to  our  o\vn  station. 

I  felt  distressed  to  see  so  much  waste  and  extravagance  amongst 
the  sei-vants.  Many  a  large  piece  of  mutton  I  have  seen 
thrown  from  the  hut  door  that  might  have  served  a  large  family 
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for  dinner :  and  unfortunate!}"  there  is  no  remedy  for  this.  If 
the  masters  were  to  take  notice  of  it,  it  would  only  make  them 
worse,  or  else  they  would  run  away,  or,  as  they  call  it,  holt.  I 
saw  plainly  that  there  would  be  neither  comfort  nor  economy  to 
the  masters  so  long  as  the  countiy  was  so  ill  provided  with  ser- 
vants ;  tliey  were  the  masters ;  they  had  the  impudence  always 
to  keep  in  their  own  hut  the  best  pieces  of  the  meat,  and  send 
into  their  masters  the  inferior  bits.  I  was  sony  my  servant 
r>Iary  should  have  so  bad  an  example,  but  hoped  that  she  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  follow  it,  as  she  appeared  as  much 
shocked  at  it  as  myself. 

I  was  glad  when  my  husband  came  to  take  us  to  our  own 
station,  which  was  about  tliirty  miles  farther  up  the  country. 
Part  of  the  country  we  passed  through  was  the  most  beautiful 
I  ever  saw,  while  other  portions  were  very  cold  and  bleak.  AVe 
stojiped  at  one  or  two  huts,  and  had  mutton,  tea,  and  damper 
at  each  of  them.  "We  passed  an  immense  salt  lake,  which  is 
gradually  drying  up  :  its  circumference  is  forty  miles.  Many 
lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh,  have  dried  up  lately.  The  natives  say 
it  is  the  white  people  coming  that  diives  away  the  water :  they 
say,  "  Plenty  mobeek  long  time,  combarley  white  fellow,  mobeek 
gigot" — in  Eng'lish,  "Plenty  water  for  a  longtime,  but  when 
J:he  white  people  come,  the  water  g'oes  away."  The  natives  have 
some  strange  ideas  of  death  :  they  think,  when  they  die,  they  go 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  come  back  white  fellows.  I  know  a 
young  man  who  receives  many  a  maternal  embrace  from  an  old 
black  woman.  She  fancies  he  is  her  son,  who  died  some  time 
before  :  she  saw  him  rome  back,  and  she  calls  him  always  by  her 
son's  name.  They  also  believe  in  a  good  and  evil  spirit,  and  that 
fu'e  will  keep  away  the  bad  spirit ;  consequently,  at  night,  when 
urgent  busiiiess  prompts  them  to  move  about,  they  always  carrj- 
a  tire-stick ;  but  they  do  not  like  moving  in  the  dark. 

When  we  passed  the  salt  lake,  the  country  began  to  improve. 
I  thought  we  should  never  come  to  our  o^w\  station,  the  bullocks 
travel  so  very  slowly.  At  last  Mr  Thomson  told  me  to  look 
forward  as  far  as  I  could  see  :  we  were  now  at  the  end  of  a  large 
plain  or  marsh.  I  looked,  and  saw  our  pretty  little  hut  peeping- 
through  a  cluster  of  trees.  I  cannot  say  how  it  was,  Wt  my 
heart  beat  with  delight  the  first  time  I  saw  that  place,  I  took 
it  for  a  presentiment  of  good  fortune  ;  and  !Mary,  who  had  now 
got  over  her  fear  of  the  natives,  seemed  to  participate  in  my  feel- 
ings, for  she  said,  '•'  It's  a  bonny  place,  and  my  heart  warms  to  it." 
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I  now  hoped  that  my  travels  were  ended  for  some  time.     As 
we  approached  the  hut,  my  brother  Robert  came  running*  to  meet 
us,  to  mv  great  jov,  for  I  had  not   seen  him  for  nearly  two 
8      "    ^ 
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months.  When  "vre  arrived,  vre  found  my  other  brother  busy 
making  himself  a  bedstead.  Our  house  was  not  nearly  tinished, 
as  it  had  neither  doors  nor  windows ;  nor  coiild  we  g"et  these 
luxuries  for  some  months,  as  many  thing's  more  immediately 
necessary  were  yet  to  be  done ;  but  I  did  not  mind  it  much — I 
was   getting*   inured  to   these   little   inconveniences.      We   had 

Elenty  of  daylight  in  our  hut,  as  it  was  built  of  slabs,  or  split 
oards,  and  every  slab  was  about  an  inch  apart  from  the  next. 
We  passed  the  winter  in  this  way ;  but  it  was  never  very  cold 
except  in  the  morning-s  and  evenings  :  we  were  more  annoyed 
by  the  rain  coming  down  the  chimney  and  putting  out  our  iii'e 
than  by  anything  else.  Our  hut  consisted  of  three  apartments 
— a  water-closet,  our  bedroom,  and  a  store  in  the  middle,  which 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  bedroom  for  my  brother ;  at 
first  he  slept  in  the  sitting-room,  until  we  built  a  detached  store. 
Mary  and  her  husband  had  a  little  turf  hut,  built  a  short  way 
behind  our  hut,  which  was  also  used  as  a  kitchen. 

It  may  seem  strang'e,  but  I  now  felt  veiy  happy  and  con- 
tented. Although  we  had  not  many  luxuries,  we  all  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  had  plenty  to  keep  us  employed :  we  had  no 
time  to  weary  :  the  gentlemen  were  always  busy  building  huts 
or  fences.  The  Urst  two  years  of  a  settler's  life  are  very  busy 
ones,  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  settling  on  a  spot  where  the  foot 
of  a  white  man  had  never  been  before.  I  was  the  firet  white 
woman  who  had  ever  been  so  far  up  the  country.  I  found  Marv 
very  ignorant  in  cooking ;  however,  in  a  short  time  she  managed 
pretty  well :  she  was  always  delighted  when  I  taught  her  any 
new  dish  out  of  "  Meg"  Dods."  I  did  not  know  much  of  cooking 
myself,  but  necessity  makes  one  learn  many  things.  We  had 
many  visitors,  who  seemed  often  to  enjoy  any  little  new  dish 
we  had :  it  was  a  change  from  that  everlasting  mutton  and 
damper,  and  many  a  receipt  I  gave  awaj- ;  and  to  my  great 
delight  I  got  Mary  to  do  as  I  liked,  not  as  she  liked.  Sandy, 
our  shepherd,  generally  came  home  in  the  evening  loaded 
with  wild  ducks  ;  they  were  exceeding'ly  g'ood.  We  also  some- 
times got  wild  geese,  turkeys,  and  swans — all  good  eating  :  they 
were  a  great  saving  to  us,  as  well  as  very  dehghtful  food.  In 
Melbourne,  wild  ducks  sell  at  twenty  shillings  a-pair,  and  we 
sometimes  had  thirty  in  a  week.  We  had  no  milk  or  butter, 
which  I  missed  at  lii'st,  but  we  hoped  some  time  soon  to  have  a 
few  cows  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive  cattle  so  far  up,  and  we 
could  get  none  near  us.  Our  nearest  neig'hbours  were  Messrs 
Donalds  and  Hamilton ;  they  were  within  four  miles,  and  were 
pleasant  neighbcui's  :  we  often  saw  them,  .  The  Bailhes  were 
eight  miles  on  our  other  side ;  we  also  saw  them  often,  and  liked 
them  much. 

When  we  had  been  in  our  hut  about  a  week,  a  number  of 
settlers  happened  to  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Before  it  was  dark,  eight  had  assembled  with  the  determination 
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of  remaining"  all  niglit  of  course.  I  felt  much  anxiety  about 
giving  them  beds  ;  but  that  was  impossible,  as  vre'  had  only  one 
spare^mattress.  I  think  they  guessed  my  thoughts,  for  they 
told  me  never  to  think  on  giving  them  anything  to  sleep  on ; 
that  no  one  in  this  country  ever  thought  of  beds  for  visitors, 
and  that  they  T\-ould  manage  for  themselves.  However,  I 
collected  all  the  blankets,  pea-jackets,  and  cloaks  I  could  find, 
and  they  all  slept  on  the  floor :  I  heard  them  very  meriy  while 
making  up  their  beds.  Every  settler,  when  ridino^  through  the 
bush,  carries  either  a  kangaroo  rug  or  a  blanket  lastened  before 
him  on  his  horse,  so  that,  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  provided  with 
his  bed ;  and  as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  one  to 
lose  himself  in  the  bush,  and  be  obliged  to  sleep  at  the  root  of 
a  tree,  he  then  finds  his  rug  or  blanket  very  useful.  William 
Hamilton  lost  himself  in  the  bush  one  night.  It  became  dark, 
and  he  gave  up  hopes  of  reaching  any  station  that  night,  as  he 
had  not"  the  least  idea  where  he  was.  He  fastened  his  horse, 
and  lay  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  far  from  being  comfortable, 
as  he  had  unfortunately  no  blanket,  and,  still  worse,  no  tobacco, 
or  the  means  of  hghting  a  fii'e.  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and 
when  daylight  came,  he  got  up  covered  with  frost :  he  heard 
some  dogs  b'ark,  and  soon  found  out  that  he  was  not  more  than 
half  a  niile  from  ]Mr  Baillie's  hut,  where  he  might  have  passed  a 
much  more  comfortable  night ;  but  he  was  glad  he  had  not  to 
look  long  for  a  breakfast  and  a  fire :  no  one  seems  ever  to  catch 
cold  from  sleeping  out  at  night. 

AVe  were  rather  unfortunate  in  frequently  losing  our  bullocks, 
which  kept  back  all  the  buildin^-s.  Our  bullock-driver  was  very 
careless ;  his  only  work  seemed  to  be  finding  his  buUocks  one 
day,  and  losing  them  the  next :  he  was  a  melancholy-looking 
httle  man,  and  went  by  the  name  of  "  Dismal  Jamie."  Mary 
told  me  she  was  sure  he  had  been  a  great  man  at  home,  he  read 
so  beautifully,  and  knew  so  much ;  but  certainly  he  knew  little 
about  bullock-driving.  At  this  time  our  dray  was  often  a  month 
away  upon  a  journey  to  and  from  the  settlement.  "  Dismal 
Jamie"  broke  the  neck  of  a  beautiful  bullock  when  he  was 
yoking  it  up,  and  nest  trip  he  drowned  another  in  a  water-hole  ; 
but  new  settlers  always  meet  with  a  few  such  accidents.  Although 
bullocks  often  disappear,  and  wander  far  from  home,  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  losing  a  bullock  entirely  :  they  are  always 
found  some  time,  though  it  may  be  months  after  they  are  missed, 
having  in  general  gone  back  to  the  run  they  were  first  put 
upon. 

Buying  and  selling  are  favourite  amusements  in  the  bush, 
more  particularly  if  a  new  settler  arrives.  Every  one  wants  to 
buy  something  of  him ;  and,  in  general,  all  bring  so  many 
more  clothes,  &c.  than  they  require,  that  they  are  glad  to 
dispose  of  them.  I  have  seen  some  rather  amusing  scenes  in 
this  way.     No  one  keeps  any  money  in  the  bush ;  so  a  bill  is 
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generally  given  on  some  store  in  town  for  whatever  is  boug'lit. 
The  old  settlers  would  give  an  enonnous  price  for  good  iii-earms; 
indeed  I  used  to  think  they  would  buy  anything. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  number  of  emus  running  across 
a  plain ;  they  run  so  quickly  that  a  horse  can  scarcely  overtake 
them.  I  saw  seven  one  day  run  across  our  marsh ;  but  we  could 
get  none  of  them,  as  we  had  no  horse  at  hand.  Sometimes  the 
3iatives  run  like  the  emu,  to  deceive  the  white  people ;  and  they 
imitate  them  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  a  distance,  to  know 
them  from  a  flock  of  emus.  Occasionally  they  tal^e  a  fancy  to 
stand  in  such  an  attitude  that  you  cannot,  at  a  little  distance, 
tell  them  from  the  burnt  stump  of  a  tree.  I  used  often,  when 
walking  in  the  bush,  to  fancy  a  burnt  stump  was  a  native,  and 
made  myself  believe  I  saw  him  move.  Mr  Neven  came  one 
evening  to  our  station ;  he  was  in  search  of  a  new  run,  his  old 
one  at  Boning  Yong  being  too  small  for  his  increasing'  stock: 
he  had  his  di'ay  along  with  him,  carrying  provisions,  so  we 
gladly  exchanged  with  him  mutton  for  beef:  it  was  a  mutual 
benefit,  as  we  had  always  mutton,  and  he  had  always  beef.  His 
bullock-driver  uniformly  took  his  little  son  with  him*,  as  he  was  as 
good  as  a  native  in  finding  the  bullocks  for  him  in  the  morning. 
The  httle  boy  was  about  seven  years  old.  Little  Agnes  was  in 
the  servants'  hut  when  he  arrived,  and  she  came  running  to  tell 
me  to  "  come  and  see  the  wee  wee  man  in  Mary's  hut ;"  she  had 
been  so  long  separated  from  children,  that  I  suppose  she  thought 
there  were  none  but  herself  in  the  world.  The  little  boy  waiF 
very  ill  pleased  with  Agnes,  as  she  kept  walking  round  him  to 
examine  him,  asking  him  many  questions,  to  which  he  made 
no  reply;  till  at  last  she  said,  "Can  no  peak  any?"  when  he 
answered — "  Yes,"  and  then  sat  down  to  take  his  supper,  accom- 
panied by  his  tormentor,  who  was  most  hospitable  in  pressing 
the  wee  man  to  eat  heartily.  I  got  a  present  of  a  quart-potful 
of  butter  from  Mr  Neven,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  us,  as 
we  had  seen  none  since  we  came  up  the  country :  it  made  us 
long  to  have  some  cows.  'SVe  had  now  enclosed  a  little  garden, 
and  Mr  Thomson  and  James  tasked  themselves  to  dig  up  a  Httle 
bit  every  day.  The  ground  was  veiy  hard,  being  dug  for  the 
first  tim.e.  We  put  in  many  seeds  which  we  had  brought  from 
home,  also  some  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  we  were  told  the 
home  seeds  seldom  grew. 

In  the  month  of  September  I  had  to  proceed  to  Melbourne,  as 
I  expected  to  be  confined,  and  we  were  too  far  up  to  ask  a 
medical  man  to  come.  I  was  much  grieved  at  leaving  my  Httle 
girl;  but  Mary  promised  faithfuUy  to  take  great  care  of  her. 
The  weather  was  very  unsettled  and  rainy,  and  the  roads  very 
bad.  I  was  in  a  dray,  covered  by  a  tarpauline,  which  made  it 
veiy  comfortable ;  it  was  like  a  covered  wagon ;  and  when  we 
could  not  get  to  a  station  at  which  to  sleep,  I  slept  in  the  dray. 
My  husband  was  with  me,  and  read  to  me  very  often ;  but  we 
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had  often  to  come  out  of  the  dray,  to  allow  it  to  be  pulled  out 
of  a  hole.  I  have  seen  the  bullocks  pull  it  through  a  marsh 
when  they  wei*e  sinking"  to  the  knees  every  moment :  we  were 
often  in  dread  of  the  pole  breaking.  We  i^eceived  much  kindness 
at  every  station  we  were  at.  We  remained  at  Mr  Reid's  hut 
two  days,  as  both  I  and  the  bullocks  required  rest.  "We  always 
met  with  much  kindness  from  3Ir  Reid :  he  is  a  most  hospitaljle 
person ;  and  as  he  is  much  liked,  his  hut  is  g-enerally  well  filled, 
although  off  the  main  track.  At  this  time  his  hut  was  full  of 
company ;  but  one  room  was  prepared  for  us,  and  about  twelve 
gentlemen  slept  in  the  other. 

I  here  met  our  friend  Mr  A^'illiam  Hamilton.  As  he  came 
from  the  settlement,  he  brought  all  the  news ;  but  he  gave  us 
a  sad  account  of  the  state  of  the  rivers.  He  said  he  ^vas  sure 
we  could  not  cross  them — it  was  difficult  for  him  to  cross  them 
three  days  before,  and  it  had  rained  ever  since.  Mr  Reid  sent 
off  a  man  on  horseback  to  see  the  river :  he  did  not  bring'  back 
a  favourable  account ;  but  I  was  determined  to  tiy  it.  Mr  Reid 
and  several  gentlemen  went  with  us  to  help  us  over  our  diffi- 
culty. We  crossed  one  river  without  much  difficulty,  though 
the  water  was  so  deep  that  both  bullocks  and  hors'es  had  "to 
swim ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  next  river,  the  '"  Marable,"  it 
was  so  deep  that  Ave  were  at  a  loss  how  to  get  over.  It  was 
thought  decidedly  dangerous  for  me  to  remain  in  the  dray  while 
it  was  crossing.  Many  plans  were  talked  of:  at  last  it  was  fixed 
to  fell  a  tree  and  lay  it  across,  that  I  might  walk  over.  But  in 
looking  about  for  on  i  of  a  proper  size  and  position,  one  was 
found  lying  across,  which,  from  appearance,  seemed  to  have 
been  there  for  years :  it  was  covered  with  green  moss,  and  stood 
about  twenty  feet  aboye  the  water :  notches  were  cut  in  it  for 
me  to  climb  up  and  give  me  a  firm  footing,  and  I  walked  over, 
holding  ]Mr  Reid's  hand.  On  landing,  I  received  three  cheei*s. 
Many  thanks  to  Mr  Reid  and  others  for  their  kindness  to  me 
-en  that  journey.  My  husband  was  too  nervous  to  help  me  across 
— he  thought  his  foot  might  slip.  The  gentlemen  then  went 
to  see  the  dray  across,  while  little  Robert  Scott  and  I  lighted  a 
&e  at  the  root  of  a  large  tree,  which  we  had  in  a  cheerful  blaze 
before  the  gentlemen  came.  We  then  had  tea  in  the  usual  bush 
fashion,  in  a  large  kettle :  it  did  not  rain,  and  we  had  a  very 
merry  tea-party.  I  retired  to  the  dray  soon  after  tea.  The 
gentlemen  continued  chatting*  round  the  fire  for  some  time, 
and  then  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep,  with  their  saddles  at 
their  heads,  and  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

We  breakfasted  at  daybreak,  and  started  again  after  taking 
leave  of  the  gentlemen,  except  Mr  Anderson,  who  was  going  to 
^Melbourne :  he  rode  on  before  to  the  settlement,  to  tell  Mrs 
Scott  (who  expected  us  at  her  house)  that  we  were  coming.  Mrs 
Scott  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  husband  at  home :  she  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  I  really  felt  delighted  to  see  her.     I  had  not 
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seen  a  lady  for  eierht  months.  Mrs  Scott  was  exceedingly  kind 
to  me,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  go  to  lodgring-s,  as  I  had 
intended.  Next  day  being*  Sunday,  I  went  to  church — at  least 
to  the  room  where  the  congi'egation  met,  as  no  church  was  yet 
built  in  Melbourne.  The  ladies  in  Melbourne  seemed  to  consider 
me  a  kind  of  curiosity,  from  living"  so  far  up  the  countiy,  and  all 
seemed  to  have  a  great  dread  of  leading"  such  a  life,  and  were 
surprised  when  I  said  I  liked  it.  I  spent  Monday  evening"  at 
Mrs  Denny's,  a  Glasg-ow  lady ;  but  I  really  felt  at  a  loss  upon 
what  subjects  to  converse  with  ladies,  as  I  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  only  to  s"entlemen's  society;  and  in  the  bush,  had 
heard  little  spoken  of  but  sheep  or  cattle,  horses,  or  of  building" 
huts. 

My  little  boy  was  bom  four  days  after  I  came  to  Melbourne ; 
but  my  husband  did  not  get  down  fi'om  the  station  for  two 
months,  as  it  was  sheep-shearing  time — a  very  busy  time  for 
the  settlers.  He  came  down  with  the  wool  in  our  own  and  Mr 
Scott's  dray.  Mr  Clow  christened  our  baby  out  of  a  basin  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Barony  church  in  Glasgow:  it 
belonged  to  Mr  Scott,  whose  grandfather  had  been  minister  of 
that  church,  and  he  had  got  the  old  basin  when  the  church  was 
repaired  and  a  new  one  substituted.  I  met  with  much  kindness 
and  attention  from  the  people  in  Melbourne,  particularly  Mrs 
Clow.  Our  dray  was  again  covered  with  saplings  and  tarpauline, 
and  Mrs  Scott  and  her  family  went  along  with  us  as  far  as  their 
own  station.  I  could  not  persuade  Mrs  Scott  to  go  on  to  our 
station  to  remain  with  us  till  her  own  hut  was  put  up :  she  lived 
for  many  months  in  a  tent.  We  were  again  much  detained  on 
the  roads  on  account  of  rain,  which  had  rendered  them  extremely 
soft ;  but  we  got  well  over  the  rivers.  "We  had  to  remain  for  two 
days  and  nights  in  the  bush,  for  it  rained  so  hea%y  that  the 
bullocks  could  not  travel :  but  by  this  time  our  party  was  in- 
creased by  two  drays  belonging  to  another  settler,  and  we  had 
often  to  join  all  the  bullocks  to  pull  each  dray  through  the 
marshes  and  up  the  hilly  ground.  We  had,  at  one  time,  ten 
pairs  of  bullocks  in  the  heavy  dray  with  lug'gage  and  provisions, 
and  we  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  poles  breaking.  At  last 
one  of  Mr  Elm's  drays  broke  down,  and  had  to  be  left  in  the 
bush,  with  a  man  to  watch  it,  till  a  new  pole  could  be  got.  I 
believe  the  man  did  not  watch  it  long ;  he  lan  off  to  Melbourne, 
and  left  it  to  its  fate.  Mrs  Scott,  her  little  daughter  and  servant, 
and  myself  and  baby,  always  slept  in  the  dray,  and  Mr  Scott  and 
my  husband  under  it.  One  morning  I  got  into  a  little  hut  with 
the  roof  half  off;  it  was  empty,  and  I  thought  I  could  wash  and 
dress  my  baby  more  comfortably  than  in  the  dray.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  hut  when  we  were  surrounded  by  natives,  all 
anxious  to  see  what  we  were  about.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
came  into  the  hut,  and  touched  the  pichmiimiy  coolcy,  as  they 
called  it :  thev  seemed  much  amused  at  his  dilferent  pieces  of 
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di-ess,  and  all  the  little  black  pickaninnies  tried  to  cry  like  Mm. 
I  seldom  ever  heard  a  black  baby  crj',  and  when  it  does  so,  the 
mother  has  little  patience  with  it,  but  gives  it  a  good  blow  with 
her  elbow  to  make  it  quiet.  The  women  carry  their  children  at 
their  backs  in  a  basket  or  bag- ;  and  when  they  suckle  them,  they 
generally  put  their  breast  under  their  arm ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
put  it  over  their  shoulder.  The  natives  whom  we  met  here  knew 
me.  They  said  they  had  seen  me  before,  when  I  went  up  the 
country  with  a  pickanmny  leuhra;  though  I  did  not  recollect  any 
of  their  faces.  When  a  black  woman  has  a  second  child  before  the 
first  can  run  about  and  take  care  of  itself,  it  is  said  they  eat  the 
second  one.  I  have  been  told  this  several  times  ;  but  am  not 
certain  if  it  is  really  the  case,  it  is  so  very  unnatural ;  but  it  is 
well  kno%vn  they  are  cannibals,  and  I  know  they  will  not  submit 
to  anything  that  troubles  them.  They  are  very  lazy,  particularly 
the  men.  They  make  their  leubras  go  about  all  day  to  dig  for 
maranong,  or  find  other  kinds  of  food  for  them,  while  they 
amuse  themselves  by  hanging  about  idle.  In  the  evening  they 
meet  at  their  mi-mi ;  the  men  eat  first,  and  whatever  they  choose 
to  leave,  the  leubras  and  pickaninnies  may  eat  afterward.  Some- 
times a  very  affectionate  cooley  may  now  and  then,  while  he  is 
eating,  throw  a  bit  to  his  leubra,  as  we  should  do  to  a  dog,  for 
which  kindness  she  is  very  grateful.  Maranong  is  a  root  found 
in  the  ground:  it  is  white,  and  shaped  like  a  carrot,  but  the 
taste  is  "more  like  a  turnip.  The  leubras  dig  for  it  with  long 
pointed  sticks,  which  they  always  carry  in  their  hands.  I  have 
often  eaten  maranong  ;  it  is  very  good  ;  and  I  have  put  it  in  soup 
for  want  of  better  vegetables,  before  we  had  a  garden.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  now  grow  here  most  luxuriantly.  "We  could 
have  peas  all  the  year  round,  except  in  June. 

"S\Tien  we  were  within  six  miles  of  Mr  Scott's  station,  our  pole 
broke  :  we  got  a  dray  from  Mr  Neven's  station,  a  few  miles  off, 
and  went  in  it  to  Mr  Scott's  station,  where  my  husband  and  I 
remained  two  days  :  we  then  took  our  leave,  and  went  on  to  Mr 
Baillie's  station.  Five  miles  from  his  hut,  our  dray  broke  down 
again  in  crossing  a  creek.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  walk  to 
Mr  Baillie's,  which  I  did  not  much  like,  as  I  was  far  from  being 
strong :  we  left  the  dray  in  charge  of  our  bullock-driver.  My 
husband  took  out  the  bullocks,  and  drove  them  on  to  bring  back 
Mr  Baillie's  cbay  to  cany  our  goods  and  di^ag  the  dray.  I  carried 
the  baby,  and  the  way  did  not  seem  so  long  as  I  expected.  We 
could  see  Mr  Baillie's  huts  for  nearly  a  mile  before  we  came  to 
them ;  so  I  begged  my  husband  to  go  on  quickly,  to  send  the 
bullocks  for  om*  dray  before  it  got  quite  dark.  I  felt  myself  quite 
safe  when  in  sight  of  the  huts  ;  but  before  1  got  to  them  I  had  a 
sad  fright :  four  or  five  great  kangaroo  dogs  attacked  me,  almost 
pulled  my  baby  out  of  my  aiTQS,  and  tore  my  dress  to  pieces  :  my 
cries  were  heard  at  the  hut,  and  my  husband  and  two  or  three 
others  soon  came  to  mv  assistance.     I  was  told  the  dogs  were 
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only  in  fun,  and  would  not  bite ;  that  they  seldom  saw  a  woman, 
which  made  them  tear  my  clothes.  I  thought  it  was  rather 
roug-h  fun ;  but  I  received  no  harm  from  them  except  a  torn 
dress.  My  long  walk  had  given  me  an  appetite,  and  I  enjoyed 
my  supper  very  much,  and  was  amused  by  some  of  Mr  G.  YuiUe's 
eccentricities.  "We  got  home  to  our  own  station  next  day,  after 
being  eleven  days  on  the  road.  jNIy  baby  and  myself  were  both 
very  delicate  when  we  left  the  settlement,  and  1  dreaded  much 
either  of  us  being  ill  on  the  road ;  but  we  never  had  a  complaint 
from  the  day  we  entered  the  dray,  although  the  weather  was  very 
bad,  and  om*  dray  sometimes  wet  through.  Such  a  jom'ney  in 
Scotland  would,  I  am  sure,  almost  kill  a  strong  person ;  but  in 
Port  Philip,  so  far  from  kiUing  one,  a  little  delicate  baby  of  two 
months  old  could  stand  it,  and  gained  more  strength  during  that 
rough  journey  than  he  did  during  a  month  before  with  eveiy 
comfort.  I  often  thought  of  the  words  of  Sterne — "  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  I  foimd  Httle  Agnes  at  the  hut  in 
high  health.  Mary,  in  her  over-zeal,  had  fed  her,  and  made  her 
so  fat  that  I  scarcely  knew  her.  I  suppose  she  thought  the  fatter 
Agnes  was  the  more  I  should  be  pleased. 


RETURN  TO  THE  STATION — DAIRY  MANAGEMENT — ANECDOTES 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

During  my  absence  at  IMelbourne,  everything  had  gone  on 
well  at  the  station ;  but  I  soon  foimd  that  Maiy  had  been 
managing  as  she  chose  too  long  to  like  being  again  under  my 
control.  I  found  her  almost  totally  changed.  No  one  dared  to 
find  fault  with  her ;  and  so  far  from  being  of  any  assistance  to 
me,  she  became  a  great  torment.  The  first  act  of  rebellion  was 
her  refusal  to  wash  my  baby's  clothes,  on  the  plea  that  she  was 
not  engaged  to  do  it ;  so  I  had  to  do  it  myself :  the  next  was,  she 
would  not  wash  any  one's  clothes  imless  I  cooked  for  two  days. 
I  wondered  what  her  next  demand  would  be ;  but  what  could  I 
do  1 — it  would  have  been  veiy  difficult  to  get  another  woman- 
servant.  I  had  so  far  to  humom'  her,  that  I  cooked  one  day  in 
the  week  when  she  had  to  wash.  She  never  helped  me  at  all 
with  the  children  ;  although,  as  we  had  lately  got  a  herd  of  cattle, 
I  had  taken  the  management  of  the  dauy  upon  myself — except, 
of  course,  milking  the  cows,  which  is  done  by  men  ;  but  my  time 
was  fully  employed,  and  I  often  envied  Mary  sitting  quietly  in 
her  own  hut  and  sewing  her  own  work.  I  knew  well  why  she 
behaved  in  this  manner  ;  she  wanted  me  to  retain  her  as  a  nur- 
sery-maid only,  and  get  a  man  as  hut-keeper ;  but  wages  were 
too  high  for  us  to  do  that  at  this  time.  We  could  not  get  a  man 
under  £40  a-year  and  his  rations  besides  ;  and  provisions  were 
now  exorbitant  in  price.  Flour  could  not  be  purchased  under 
£80  per  ton  (formerlv  we  got  it  for  £25),  and  everv  other  thing 
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was  in  proportion.  This  advance  of  prices  pressed  very  hard 
upon  the  settlers,  so  that  vre  determined  to  have  no  unnecessary 
expense  at  the  station ;  and  I  really  liked  managing  the  dairj', 
although  it  was  sometimes  too  much  for  me.  If  my  baby  would 
not  sleep  when  I  wanted  him,  I  sometimes  laid  him  on  the  grass 
and  let  him  roll  about  while  I  was  in  the  dairy ;  and  when  he 
tired  of  that,  I  put  him  in  a  basket  and  hung  him  at  my  side,  as 
I  had  seen  the  native  women  do. 

"We  were  now  milking  twenty  cows,  and  we  sent  a  great  deal 
both  of  butter  and  cheese  to  market :  for  the  butter  we  got  2s.  2d. 
per  pound,  and  for  the  cheese  Is.  8d.  Our  cheese  was  the  best  that 
had  gone  to  market,  but  there  was  no  great  demand  for  it ;  but  if 
so,  a  cheese  dairy  would  pay  well,  even  at  a  shilling  per  pound ; 
and  I  should  suppose  that,  as  the  population  increases,  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand.  We  had  a  ready  sale  for  butter,  and  con- 
tracted with  a  person  to  give  him  butter  all  the  year  at  2s.  2d.  per 
pound.  With  much  persuasion  I  got  my  brother  to  bring  home 
some  pigs.  He  seemed  to  have  a  great  dislike  to  them  ;  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  pour  out  so  much  skim  milk  on  the  ground  every  day. 
Our  pigs  got  on  well,  and  fattened  on  the  milk  and  whey,  and 
made  an  agreeable  change  in  our  diet.  In  very  hot  weather  I 
made  cheese  when  I  could  get  rennet,  as  the  milk  did  not  keep 
well :  our  dairy  was  too  small,  and  not  cool  enough.  In  thundery 
weather  I  had  occasionally  to  give  all  to  the  pigs.  I  have  seen, 
when  a  sheep  was  killed  in  thundery  weather,  the  whole  carcase 
get  quite  black  in  a  few  hours,  and  become  useless  :  we  found  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  meat  in  any  way  in  summer.  We  had  it 
killed  always  after  sunset,  and  then  cut  up  and  salted  early  next 
morning,  and  put  into  a  cask  under  gi'ound.  I  had  made  a  good 
supply  of  mutton  hams,  which  were  found  useful  in  hot  weather  ; 
and  our  dairy  was  a  great  comfort  and  saving  to  us.  as  we  could 
use  the  milk,  prepared  in  many  ways,  instead  of  meat.  The 
shepherds  were  also  fond  of  it.  We  gave  them  no  butter  except 
on  the  churning  day,  on  which  occasion  I  sent  them  some  for 
tea,  which  was  a  great  treat. 

Bad  servants  were  now  our  chief  annoyance ;  and  it  seemed 
of  no  use  being  at  the  expense  of  bringing  good  ones  from  home, 
for  they  soon  get  corrupted :  but  I  must  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Mrs  Clerk,  the  servant  of  Messrs  Donald  and  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  best  servant  I  ever  saw  :  she  was  always  neat  her- 
self, and  kept  everything  neat  and  comfortable  about  the  hut^ 
and  never  grudged  hard  work  :  she  was  invaluable  to  her  masters. 
We  all  went  over  one  day  to  dine  at  Messrs  Donald  and  Hamil- 
ton's ;  it  was  the  only  visit  I  ever  paid  in  the  bush,  although  I 
had  many  invitations.  I  of  course  took  th-  children  with  me  : 
we  enjoyed  ourselves  veiy  much,  and  remained  all  next  day.  Mrs 
Clerk  joined  her  persuasions  for  us  to  do  so,  and  told  us  we  had 
not  seen  half  the  good  things  she  could  make :  she  spared  no 
pains  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  went  throuii-h  her  M-ork  both 
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quickly  and  well,  besides  nursing:  my  little  boy.  After  this  visit, 
I  had  many  invitations  to  visit  the  neighbours  round ;  which  I 
should  have  liked  very  well,  but  I  had  too  much  to  detain  me 
at  home. 

At  this  time  we  had  a  very  troublesome  old  shepherd,  who  was 
continually  letting-  his  sheep  go  astray.    One  morning,  when  my 
brother  was  counting  them  over,  ninety-two  were  missing.     The 
shepherd  could  give  no  account  of  them,  but  that  the  day  before 
the  flock  had  divided,  and  he  fancied  he  had  collected  them  all 
again.     My  brother  James  took  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  went 
with  two  of  our  men  on  horseback  to  endeavour  to  track  them  : 
they  returned  in  the  evening'  without  having  seen  anything  of 
them  :  but  James  detennined  to  go  oft'  again  early  next'moming, 
and,  if  necessary,  remain  out  several  days.      One  of  the  men 
returned  in  two  days,  and  brought  us  intelligence  that  they  had 
found  the  sheep-track  beyond  ■NIr  Campbell's  station,  which  was 
fifteen  miles  distant.     The  man  returned  to  tiy  and  scet  a  fresh 
horse  from  some  of  the  neighbours,  but  we  could  not  get  one  for 
two  days.     He  brought  home  an  emu  across  his  horse^  which  he 
had  run  down.     He  told  us  that  my  brother  was  out  with  several 
gentlemen,  and  they  had  a  native  boy  with  them  who  was  famous 
lor  tracking,  but  who  seemed  sadly  afraid  of  going  among  a 
hostile  tribe  of  natives,  and  therefore  was  of  little  use.     Our  own 
man  Sandy,  whom  we  had  brought  from  home,  was  a  good 
tracker,  and  could  see  a  mark  when  no  one  else  could :  he  had 
tracked  the  sheep  for  nearly  a  mile  on  his  hands  and  knees,  the 
marks  being  too  faint  to  be  seen  when  walking  or  riding.     Mr 
Alexander  and  Mr  Colin   Campbell  were  exceedinsrly  kind  in 
their  assistance  to  my  brother,  and  were  out  with  him  for  several 
davs.     At  last,  after  fourteen  days'  riding,  the  sheep  were  found 
a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  our  station.     My  brother  and 
his  friends  had  almost  given  up  thoughts  of  looking  any  longer 
for  them :  but  they  rode  on  about  a  mile  farther,  when  they  saw 
them  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  natives."  The 
men  had  all  hid  themselves,  having  seen  the  party  coming,  and 
left  the  women   and  children,  who  ran   about  chattering  and 
hiding  behind  the  rocks.    The  party  rode  down  among  them,  and 
a  singular  scene  met  their  view.     The  ground  was  strewed  with 
heads  of  sheep  and  bits  of  mutton,  and  some  of  the  sheep  were  as 
well  cut  up  as  if  done  by  an  English  butcher ;  the  skins  were 
pegged  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  fat  collected  in  little  twine 
bags,  which  the  women  make  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.     Fifty  Hve 
sheep  were  enclosed  within  a  brush  fence  (James  said  it  was  the 
best  brush  fence  he  had  seen  in  the  country),  but  they  were  verv 
thin,  the  natives  being  too  lazj'  to  take  them  out  to  feed.     They 
were  killing  and  eating  them  up  as  fast  as  they  could.     The 
gentlemen  lighted  a  good  fire  by  which  to  watch  the  sheep  all 
night ;  but  they  durst  not  sit  within  the  glare  of  it,  for  fear  of 
the  natives  taking  aim  at  them,  as  they  knew  they  were  among 
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the  rocks,  and  very  likely  -watcliing:  them,  althoug-h  they  did  not 
show  themselves.  The  party  slept  little  that  night ;  they  cooked 
and  ate  some  of  the  mutton ;  and  the  little  native  boy  they  had 
to  track  for  them,  although  in  great  fear  of  the  other  natives, 
devoured  nearly  a  whole  leg.  They  started  early  next  morning, 
diiving  the  sheep  before  them,  and  loaded  with  spears,  toma- 
hawks, waddies,  and  baskets  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
natives.  The  native  boy  mounted  a  horse,  saying  he  would  not 
walk  a  step ;  but  as  he  mounted,  he  shpped  off  again,  and  the 
horse  started  on ;  the  little  fellow  caught  hold  of  the  tail,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  on  till  he  got  a  good  firm  hold, 
and  then  sprung  on  the  horse's  back.  James  said  he  never  saw 
a  cleverer  piece  of  agility  in  a  circus.  On  their  way  home  they 
killed  an  emu ;  but  they  could  not  carry  it  with  them,  being 
abeady  well  loaded.  "When  James  and  our  shepherd  Sandy  came 
near  our  hut,  they  fired  off  their  pistols  to  let  us  know  they  had 
found  the  sheep ;  but  we  did  not  understand  the  signal,  and  I 
was  very  much  fi'ightened.  We  at  home  had  been  living  in 
great  anxiety  while  my  brother  was  away.  I  was  at  the  station 
with  only  INIary  and  the  childi'en  through  the  day,  and  our  com- 
fort was  not  much  increased  at  ni^-ht  by  knowing  that  the  two 
old  shepherds  were  at  home.  We  had  seen,  two  days  before,  seven 
wild  natives  run  past  our  hut  at  a  little  distance,  all  naked,  which 
gave  us  a  great  fright ;  I  thought  Maiy  was  going  into  a  fit.  I 
got  my  pistol,  which  I  had  hanging  in  my  room,  loaded ;  Mary 
then  went  for  hers,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  before  the  hut 
for  about  an  hour.  My  husband  was  at  the  settlement  during 
all  the  anxious  tim^  we  had  had  at  the  station,  and  he  heard 
nothing  of  our  loss  of  sheep  until  his  return  home. 

Besides  the  occasional  frights  of  this  kind  from  natives,  with 
whom  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be  on  good  terms,  we  were  at 
times  troubled  with  wild  dogs,  which  proved  a  very  serious  annoy- 
ance. These  animals  generally  discovered  themselves  when  they 
came  by  setting  up  a  most  piteous  howl,  which  was  the  signal 
for  sallying  out  in  pursuit  of  them ;  for,  if  let  alone,  they  would 
make  no  small  havoc  with  the  live  stock.  They  seldom  escaped. 
One  of  our  sheep  dogs  had  a  most  inveterate  hatred  to  them,  and 
he  always  tracked  them,  and  often  killed  one  of  them  without 
assistance,  although  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  are 
more  like  a  fox  than  a  dog ;  are  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  have  a 
very  thick  bushy  tail.  "\Mien  one  is  killed,  the  tail  is  cut  off  as 
a  trophy,  and  hung  up  in  the  hut ;  the  shepherds  generally  get 
five  shillings  from  their  master  for  every  wild  dog  they  kill. 
My  husband  saw  a  wild  dog  which  was  supposed  to  be  dead :  its 
taH  was  cut  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  got  up  and  began  to  nght 
again  with  the  dogs ;  but  it  was  soon  overcome. 

Australia,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  many  beautiful  birds,  and 
of  these  we  seldom  wanted  visitors,  particularly  paiTots  and 
cockatoos ;  but  I  never  heard  any  sweet-singing  bird,  such  as  the 
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larks  and  blackbirds  of  Scotland,  and  this  I  thought  a  great  draw- 
back on  their  elegance  of  plumage.  Some  of  the  birds  uttered 
veiy  strange  sounds,  as  if  speaking.  I  heard  one  every  momino* 
say — "  Eight  o'clock,"  and  "'  Get  up,  get  up  : "  another  used  to 
call  out — '■'  All  fat,  all  fat :"'  and  another  was  continuallT  sayino" 
— "  Potato,  potato,"  which  always  put  us  in  mind  of  our  loss  in 
having  none,  nor  any  other  vegetables  at  all.  Parrots  ai^e  very 
good  eating ;  many  a  parrot-pie  we  had.  The  white  parrots  are, 
I  think,  the  best ;  next,  the  white  cockatoo. 

I  now  come  to  the  year  1840.  Provisions  at  this  time  became 
very  high  in  price.  Flour,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  £80  a  ton, 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  had  in  a  good  condition;  tea,  £16  a 
chest ;  sugar,  6d.  a  pound ;  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  were,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  farmers,  the  only  things  which  fell  in  price.  We 
could  now  get  only  Is.  lOd.  for  butter,  and  Is.  for  cheese. 

Our  station  had  now  a  gi'eat  look  of  comfort  about  it.  We  had 
plastered  the  outside  of  our  hut  with  mud,  which  made  it  quite 
close  :  we  had  windows  and  good  doors,  and  a  little  flower- 
garden  enclosed  in  front :  we  had  built  a  good  hut  for  our  ser- 
vants, a  new  store,  a  large  dairy  under  ground,  a  new  wool-shed, 
and  had  two  large  paddocks  for  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  and  we  had 
now  plenty  of  vegetables.  We  had  also  put  up  a  larger  stack- 
yard, as  our  cattle  were  increasing,  and  a  large  covered  shed  for 
the  calves  at  night ;  also  to  milk  in.  About  five  miles  from  the 
home  station,  we  had  formed  an  out-station  for  the  sheep,  which 
secured  to  us  a  large  tract  of  land,  as  no  new  settler  can  come 
within  three  miles  of  a  station.  Every  one  thought  highly  of  our 
station;  and  we  were  well  off  for  water,  having  several  large 
tcater  holes  (as  they  are  always  called  here,  but  at  home  we  should 
call  them  lakes  or  large  ponds) ;  and  when  the  rains  come  on, 
these  ponds  are  joined  together  in  a  river,  which  comes  down 
very  rapidly.  V^e  often  had  a  river  running  past  our  huts,  where 
a  few  minutes  before  I  had  walked  over  on  dry  land.  An  im- 
mense number  of  ducks  and  ^ee&Q  came  down  with  the  water :  I 
have  seen  our  man  Sandy  kill  seven  or  eight  at  a  shot  just  oppo- 
site the  huts.  We  had  had  a  good  many  visits  from  the  natives 
lately.  They  were  much  encouraged  at  Mr  Baillie's  station,  and 
we  began  not  to  turn  them  away  so  quickly  as  we  used  to  do ; 
but  we  never  allowed  them  to  sleep  at  the  station,  except  one  big 
boy,  "Tom,"  whom  we  had  determined  to  keep  if  he  would 
remain,  thinking  he  might  be  useful  in  finding  stray  cattle  or 
sheep.  Tom  was  very  lazy ;  but  he  was  always  obliged  to  chop 
wood  or  do  some  work,  else  he  got  nothing  to  eat ;  which  we 
found  to  be  the  only  way  to  make  the  natives  active. 

In  some  of  the  fresh-water  ponds  there  are  foimd  immense 
quantities  of  mussels,  which  the  native  women  dive  for.  We 
often  saw  numbers  of  shells  lying  in  heaps  where  the  blacks  had 
been  eating  them.  They  are  also  fond  of  a  large  grub  found 
generally  in  the  cherry  and  honeysuckle  tree  :  they  can  tell,  by 
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knocking  the  tree  with  a  stick,  if  any  grubs  are  in  it.  WTien 
they  knock  the  tree,  they  put  their  ear  close  to  hsten,  and  they 
open  it  with  a  tomahawk  at  the  very  spot  the  grubs  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  larg-e  white  g:rub,  with  a  black  head.  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  was  tempted  to  taste  them  from  seeing  the 
natives  enjoy  them  so  much,  and  he  said  they  were  very  good, 
and  often  ate  them  afterwards.  Manna  falls  very  abundantly 
from  the  gum-trees  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I  think  it 
was  in  March  I  gathered  some.  It  is  very  good,  and  tastes  like 
almond  biscuits.  It  is  only  to  be  procured  early  in  the  morning, 
as  it  disappears  soon  after  sunrise.  We  sometimes  got  some 
skins  of  the  opossum  and  fl^-ing-squirrel,  or  tuan,  from  the 
natives.  It  was  a  good  excuse  for  them  to  come  to  the  station. 
I  paid  them  with  a  piece  of  dress,  and  they  were  very  fond  of 
getting  a  red  pocket  handkerchief  to  tie  round  their  necks. 

MODE  OF  LIVING REMOVAL  TO  MELBOURNE. 

We  were  visited  one  day  by  a  very  large  party  of  natives ;  I 
am  sure  there  were  a  hundred  of  them.  •  I  happened  to  be  alone 
in  the  hut.  Some  of  the  men  came  into  it,  and  examined  all  they 
saw  very  attentively,  especially  the  pictures  we  had  hanging  on 
the  walls.  They  were  much  taken  with  a  likeness  of  my  mother, 
and  laughed  heartilj'  at  some  black  profiles  ;  they  said  they  were 
"  black  leubras."  I  told  them  to  leave  the  hut,  but  they  would 
not ;  and  one,  a  very  tall  fellow,  took  the  liberty  of  sitting  down 
beside  me  on  the  sofa.  I  did  not  much  like  being  alone  with 
these  gentry,  so  I  rose  to  go  to  the  door  to  call  some  one,  but  my 
tall  friend  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  made  me  sit  down  again ;  on 
W'hich  I  cried  out  sufficiently  loud  to  alarm  my  husband,  who 
was  building  a  hut  behind.  He  came  in  and  turned  them  all  out ; 
but  they  still  kept  hanging  about  the  station  for  some  time.  My 
husband  took  his  gun  and  shot  some  white  parrots,  which  were 
flying  in  an  immense  flock  overhead.  Some  of  the  natives  ran 
and  picked  them  up,  and  thrust  them  into  some  hot  ashes,  where 
they  had  lighted  a  fire,  without  even  taking  the  feathers  off. 
They  were  soon  cooked  in  this  way,  and  I  believe  ate  very  well. 
I  had  often  seen  black  Tom  cook  paiTOts  and  cockatoos  in  this 
manner.  The  natives  will  eat  anything  that  comes  in  their  way. 
I  saw  a  woman  take  a  piece  of  sheep-skin,  singe  the  wool  ofl",  and 
then  begin  to  eat  it,  giving  her  baby  a  piece  of  it  also.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  they  actually  ate  a  larg*e  piece  of  the  skin.  All  these 
natives  left  us  before  sun-down,  and  went  to  Mr  Baillie's,  where 
they  were  always  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  they  chose.  He 
was  too  kind  to  them,  and  gave  them  great  encouragement  in 
his  own  hut.  "We  always  expected  to  hear  of  some  mischief 
there.  At  last  one  of  them  threw  a  spear  at  the  groom,  which 
stuck  in  his  ann  ;  it  gave  him  great  pain,  and  he  went  to  the 
settlement  to  consult  a  doctor.     In  man}'  instances  the  undue 
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severities  of  the  settlers  lead  to  reprisals  from  the  natives,  who 
are  apt  to  inflict  vengeance  in  a  very  indiscriminate  manner. 

At  this  time  I  had  a  pleasant  \'isit  from  Mrs  Gibson  and  her 
brother ;  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  new  station  about  tifteeu 
miles  beyond  us.  I  was  delig-hted  to  have  the  privilege  of  talking- 
to  a  lady  ag'ain  :  it  was  more  than  a  year  since  I  had  seen  one  ; 
and  my  little  g'irl  had  not  words  to  express  her  delig'ht  and  asto- 
nishment. The  sig-ht  of  a  ''  white  leubra,"  as  she  called  her, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  take  away  her  speech  ;  but  she  soon  beg-an 
to  question  her  veiy  closely  as  to  where  she  came  from,  and 
whether  there  were  any  more  hke  her  in  her  country.  I  am 
sure  Ag-nes  dreamed  of  her  all  nig-ht,  for  she  often  spoke  of  the 
beautiful  lady  in  her  sleep ;  and  the  moment  she  was  dressed  in 
the  morning",  she  went  to  look  ag-ain  at  her.  ^Irs  Gibson  was 
much  amused  at  Ag-nes's  admiration.  I  did  all  I  could  to  per- 
suade her  to  remain  some  time  with  us,  and  allow  her  brother  to 
g-o  on,  and  have  some  place  comfortable  for  her  to  g'o  to  ;  but  she 
would  not.  Some  time  after  this  Mrs  Gibson's  courag-e  was  well 
tried.  She  had  occasion  to  o-o  a  journey  on  horseback,  and  not 
knowing-  the  road,  she  took  a  native  with  her  as  g-uide.  AMien 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  home,  the  man  wanted  her  to 
dismoimt,  and  indeed  tried  to  pull  her  ofi"  her  horse.  He  did 
not  know  she  had  a  pistol  with  her  ;  but  she  pulled  out  one  and 
presented  it  at  him,  telling*  him  that  unless  he  walked  on  before 
the  horse,  and  showed  her  the  proper  way  to  g-o,  she  would  shoot 
him.  Had  she  appeared  at  all  afraid,  most  likely  he  would  have 
killed  her ;  but  her  courage  saved  her,  and  she  arrived  safely  at 
her  journey's  end. 

^A'hen  all  the  gentlemen  were  from  home,  one  of  the  shepherds 
came  to  my  hut  door  to  tell  me  that,  in  counting  over  his  sheep, 
as  they  came  out  of  the  yard,  he  missed  twenty-five.  He  was  a 
stupid  old  man,  so  I  asked  the  stock-keeper  to  get  his  horse  and 
ride  over  the  run;  but  he  "proposed  driving  the  sheep  over  the 
same  ground  they  had  gone  the  previous  day,  in  hope  that  the 
lost  ones  might  join  the  flock.  This  was  done ;  and  when  the 
sheep  were  again  put  into  the  yard,  they  were  found  all  right. 
We  had  many  alarms  about  losing  sheep  ;  but,  except  the  time 
they  were  taken  by  the  natives,  we  always  found  them.  One 
night  it  had  become  dark,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
sheep  coming  home.  At  last  the  shepherd  arrived  in  a  great 
fright,  and  said  he  had  lost  all  the  sheejD — he  could  tell  nothing 
about  them.  Every  one,  except  Agnes  and  I,  went  out  imme- 
diately to  look  for  them  in  different  directions.  It  came  on  a 
dreadful  night  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  was  very 
dark :  the  men  returned  one  by  one,  and  no  sheep  were  to  be 
seen.  I  was  sitting  in  no  very  comfortable  state  in  the  hut,  and 
taking  a  look  at  the  door  every  five  minutes,  although  it  was  so 
dark  tliat  I  could  not  see  a  yard  before  me.  Little  Ag-nes  was  in 
bed,  as  I  thousrht  fast  asleep  ;  but  she  called  to  me,  and  said,  if  I 
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■vrould  allow  her  to  stand  at  the  windo-w,  she  would  t^ll  me  when 
they  were  cominsr.  I  put  her  on  a  seat  at  the  window,  where 
she'  had  not  stoocl  long,  listening  very  attentively,  till  she  told 
me  they  would  soon  he  here,  for  she  heard  them  far  away.  I 
thouofht  she  was  talking*  nonsense,  as  I  could  hear  nothing", 
neither  could  any  of  the  men ;  but  Agnes  still  said  she  heard 
them  coming  ;  and  she  was  right,  for  in  a  few  minutes  my  hus- 
band sent  to  tell  me  they  were  all  safe  in  the  yards.  He  and  one 
of  the  men  had  found  them  in  a  hollow  about  a  mile  fi'om  home ; 
but  our  next  alarm  was  for  James,  who  v/as  still  absent.  My 
husband  fired  off  several  pistols,  that  he  might  know  all  were 
found  if  he  was  still  looking  for  them  ;  and  we  put  a  light  in  the 
window  to  guide  him.  He  came  in  about  twelve  o'clock ;  but 
would  scarcely  own  he  had  lost  himself,  although  we  knew  very 
well  he  had ;  however,  we  all  enjoyed  our  supper  and  a  good 
blazing  losr-fire,  and  were  very  thankful  we  had  the  sheep  safe. 

"We  often  killed  kangaroos  ;  they  are  veiy  palatable,  parti- 
cularly the  tail,  which  makes  excellent  soup,  much  Hke  what  is 
called' hare-soup.  My  friend  Willy  Hamilton  declared  he  never 
ate  better  soup  at  any  dinner-party  at  home.  I  sometimes  made 
cakes,  which  were  much  admu'ed  by  the  visitors  at  our  hut ;  and 
it  was  a  fixed  rule  always  to  have  a  large  pudding  on  Sunday, 
as  we  were  sure  to  have  some  of  our  neighboui's  with  us  to 
dinner.  We  had  an  old  man  who  made  so  good  a  pudding,  that 
we  had  it  every  Sunday  for  six  months  ;  and  many  came  to  eat 
of  this  mess,  the  fame  of  which  had  spread  far  and  wide.  We 
often  gave  the  receipt  for  it ;  but  no  one  made  it  so  well  as  old 
Williams. 

]My  husband  or  my  brother  read  a  sermon  on  Simday ;  indeed 
we  kept  up  the  form  of  a  religious  service  as  near  as  we  could. 
Generally  all  our  servants  joined  us  ;  but  if  they  did  not  feel 
inclined  of  themselves  to  come,  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  persuade 
them.  I  have  sometimes  seen  our  neighbours'  servants  come 
in  also.  We  had  many  letters  from  home,  which  were  a  great 
pleasure  to  us.  We  had  also  received  a  large  box,  containing  a 
spinning-wheel,  and  many  very  useful  things,  from  my  mother. 
She  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  had  she  seen  us  unpack- 
ing it,  and  examining  everything  in  it ;  it  made  me  think  of 
days  gone  by,  when  we  were  children,  at  the  opening  of  a  Xew- 
Year's  box.  I  am  sure  we  were  quite  as  happy.  We  received 
soon  after  this  a  box  of  preserves,  and  some  other  articles,  from 
the  same  kind  hand,  and  they  were  highly  valued,  as  we  could 
get  nothing  of  that  kind  at  Port  PhiUp.  Little  or  no  fruit  was 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  colony ;  but  in  our  garden  we  had 
some  young  gooseberry,  currant,  and  i^aspberry  bushes,  from 
which  we  hoped  soon  to  have  some  produce.  We  had  also  a  row 
or  two  of  strawberry  plants. 

On  New-Year's  day  1841,  some  of  our  neighbours  came  to 
dine  with  us.     I  was  very  anxious  to  have  either  a  wild  e-oose 
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or  tiu'key,  but  none  of  the  shepherds  could  see  one  to  shoot  for 
me,  so  I  had  determined  to  have  a  parrot-pie  instead :  but  on 
New- Year's  morning-,  while  vre  were  at  breakfast,  two  turkevs 
were  seen  flying-  over  our  hut,  one  of  which  was  immediately 
broug-ht  down.  I  must  describe  our  Xew- Year's  dinner,  to  show 
what  g-ood  thing's  we  had  in  the  bush.  We  had  kang-aroo-soup, 
roasted  turkey  well  stuffed,  a  boiled  leg-  of  mutton,  a  parrot-pie, 
potatoes,  and  green  peas ;  next,  a  plum-pudding-  and  strawberry- 
tart,  with  plenty  of  cream.  We  dined  at  two  o'clock,  a  late 
dinner  for  us,  as  twelve  is  the  g-eneral  hour ;  and  at  supper  or 
tea  we  had  currant-bun,  and  a  large  bowl  of  curds  and  cream. 
We  spent  a  very  happy  day,  although  it  was  exceedingly  hot : 
the  thermometer  was  nearly  100  in  the  shade.  Our  friends  rode 
home  to  their  own  stations  that  evening  :  it  is  very  pleasant 
riding  at  night  after  a  hot  day. 

All  the  stations  near  us  commenced  their  poultry-yards  from 
our  stock.  We  got  1-23.  and  15s.  a-pair  for  hens,  which  was 
the  Melbourne  price.  Had  we  been  nearer  town,  we  might  have 
made  a  great  deal  by  our  poultry.  Eggs  are  also  very  dear  in 
town,  sometimes  8s.  and  10s.  a-dozen.  I  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  hawks  carrying  off  the  young  chickens.  We  lost  a  great 
many  in  this  way,  as  we  had  not  a  proper  house  to  put  them 
into ;  but  the  gentlemen  always  promised  to  build  one  when 
they  had  nothing  of  more  importance  to  do.  They  rather 
slighted  the  poultry,  although  they  were  very  glad  to  get  the 
eggs  to  breakfast,  as  well  as  a  nice  fat  fowl  to  dinner.  We  never 
fed  the  poultry ;  they  picked  up  for  themselves,  except  when  I 
now  and  then  threw  them  a  little  com  to  keep  them  about  the 
huts.  They  roosted  on  a  large  tree  behind  our  hut.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  soon  the  hen  begins  to  teach  her  chickens 
to  roost.  I  have  seen  one  take  her  chickens  up  to  roost  in  the 
tree  when  they  were  little  bigger  than  sparrows,  and  scarcely 
a  feather  in  their  wings.  I  used  often  to  admire  the  hen's 
patience  in  teaching  her  family  to  mount  the  tree  :  it  took  her 
a  long  time  every  evening  to  get  them  all  up,  for  many  a  tumble 
they  had,  and  many  times  she  flew  up  and  down  for  their 
instruction ;  but  she  seemed  very  happy  and  satisfied  when  she 
got  them  all  under  her  on  the  branch. 

A  melancholy  accident  happened  at  a  station  near  us.  A 
young  gentleman  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the  colony  went 
to  pay  a  visit  there.  He  jumped  into  a  water-hole  to  bathe ; 
the  hole  was  small  but  deep.  He  was  well  warned  of  this  ;  but 
nothing  would  dissuade  him  from  going  in,  and  he  was  drowned 
before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  His  body  was  not 
found  for  several  days,  although  the  hole  was  dragged  with 
chains  ;  but  some  natives  were  set  to  dive  for  it,  and  one  of  them 
brought  the  body  up  immediately,  which  was  buried  next  day 
in  a  wood  near  the  hut.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  several 
settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  service  for  the  dead  was 
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read  by  the  gentleman  whose  g-uest  the  deceased  had  been.  A 
funeral  in  the  bush  is  a  very  rare  and  a  very  impressive  occur- 
rence. I  only  know  of  one  other  spot  where  a  white  man  is 
buried ;  it  is  the  grave  of  a  shepherd  who  was  speared  by  the 
natives  some  time  ago,  and  the  valley  where  he  now  lies  is  called 
the  Murderer's  Valley.  I  never  passed  through  it  without 
feeling  a  kind  of  horror.    The  grave  is  fenced  in  by  a  roug-h  paling. 

In  the  bush  no  one  is  ever  allowed  to  go  from  a  hut  without 
eating,  or  remaining  all  night,  although  an  entire  stranger.  We 
were  once  sadly  deceived  by  a  man  who  walked  into  our  hut,  and 
introduced  himself  as  a  new  settler  who  had  come  to  our  neigh- 
bourhood. None  of  us  were  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  we  very 
soon  saw  he  had  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  althoug-h  h*e 
was  perfectly  at  ease,  spoke  much  of  his  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  bringing*  his  sheep  up  the  country 
so  as  to  avoid  the  different  stations,  as  there  is  a  heavy  line  for 
any  one  driving  scabby  sheep  through  a  settler's  run,  except 
during  one  month  in  the  year.  This  pretended  gentleman  also 
talked  as  if  on  intimate  tenns  with  one  of  the  settlers  we  knew, 
and  told  us  much  news,  some  of  which  astonished  us  not  a  little. 
He  dined  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  how  the  pudding  was 
made.  I  offered  to  write  him  the  receipt,  which  I  did,  althoug-h 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  read  it.  In  a  few  days  we  heard  he 
was  a  hut-keeper,  and  an  old  prisoner,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  master  to  tell  us  he  had  some  young  bullocks  to  sell,  as  he 
knew  we  wanted  to  jDurchase  some ;  but  this  messag'e  was  deli- 
vered to  us  as  a  piece  of  news.  I  was  rather  annoyed  at  being 
deceived  in  this  way ;  but  in  the  bush  it  is  no  easy  task  to  tell 
who  are  gentlemen  and  who  are  not  from  their  dress,  or  even 
manners,  as  a  few  of  them  pride  themselves  in  being  as  rouo-h 
as  possible. 

We  began  to  think  that  there  were  too  many  masters  at  one 
station  ;  and  my  husband's  relations  at  home  had  expressed  their 
surprise  that  he  did  not  leave  the  young  men  to  manage  the 
station,  and  find  something  to  do  near  a  town.  The  situation 
of  his  family  induced  my  husband  to  think  seriously  of  this 
proposal ;  but  the  only  happiness  I  had  in  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  station  was,  that  I  should  be  able  to  ])ay  more  attention  to 
Agnes,  who  was  now  four  years  old,  and  almost  running  wild. 
In  short,  for  one  reason  and  another,  it  Avas  resolved  that  we 
should  seek  a  new  home ;  and  for  that  purpose  my  husband  pro- 
ceeded to  Melbourne  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  After  an 
absence  of  three  weeks  he  returned,  having  taken  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^Melbourne,  to  which  we  were  immediately  to 
proceed.  This  proved  a  fatal  step,  and  the  1  "-ginning  of  many 
misfortunes  ;  but  I  shall  not  anticipate.  My  husband  brought 
with  him  our  old  friend  Mrs  Scott,  who  had  come  to  see  us 
before  we  left  the  station,  and  she  remained  till  the  day  of  our 
departure,  accompanying  us  on  the  journey. 
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Accommodated  in  a  sprmg:-cai't,  which  was  provided  with  a 
few  necessaries  for  our  use,  we  departed  fi*om  the  station  on  the 
lirst  morning"  of  sheep-shearing",  and  certainly  not  without  a 
degTee  of  reg'ret ;  for,  all  things  considered,  we  had  enjoyed  at 
it  a  happy  bush-life,  to  which  I  now  look  back  with  pleasure. 
It  was  early  morning:  when  we  set  out,  and  the  first  place  at 
which  we  stopped  was  the  station  of  Messrs  Donald  and  Hamil- 
ton, where  we  breakfasted,  and  found  a  hearty  welcome.  From 
this  we  proceeded  to  the  station  of  my  brother  Robert.  Fortu- 
nately we  found  him  at  home,  but  quite  alone ;  not  even  the 
hut-keeper  was  with  him,  as  he  had  taken  the  place  of  a  shepherd 
who  had  rim  away.  The  two  little  huts  were  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  bank  or  crag-gy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  deep  water-hole.  It  had  the  strang-est  appearance  possible; 
at  a  little  distance  it  looked  not  unlike  a  crow's  nest,  and  must 
have  been  a  very  dismal  place  to  be  left  alone  in  for  such  a 
leng'th  of  time  as  my  brother  occasionally  was.  I  was  very 
sorry  for  him,  and  did  not  wonder  at  his  complaining"  of  being- 
dull  sometimes.  I  told  him  we  had  come  to  limch  with  him, 
but  he  said  he  hoped  we  had  brought  the  lunch  with  us,  as  he 
had  nothing-  to  give  us  but  damper.  The  rations  were  done, 
and  more  had  not  come  from  the  home  station.  ^Ve  were  well 
provided  in  the  spring"-cart :  so  Robert  and  I  laid  out  a  lunch, 
and  he  took  a  damper  he  had  made  out  of  the  ashes.  We  could 
not  remain  with  him  very  long',  as  the  day  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  and  we  wished  to  get  to  Mr  Anderson's  station,  where 
my  husband  had  promised  to  remain  a  short  time,  as  Mr 
Anderson  was  ill  at  Geelong. 

Before  we  had  got  above  four  miles  from  my  brothers,  the 
wheel  of  our  cart,  in  going  through  a  creek,  got  into  a  hole, 
and  the  vehicle  was  upset.  We  were  all  thrown  into  the  water, 
but  were  not  hurt,  and  our  greatest  difficulty  was  getting  the 
cart  up  again.  We  had  to  take  out  the  horses,  and  get  into  the 
water  and  lift  it  up,  as  it  lay  quite  on  its  side.  It  took  all  the 
party's  miited  strength  to  lift  it.  We  were  quite  wet  already, 
so  we  did  not  mind  standing"  in  the  water  to  do  this  duty ;  it 
was  rather  refreshing,  the  day  had  been  so  hot.  I  undressed 
my  infant,  and  rolled  him  in  my  cloak ;  but  all  the  rest  of  us 
had  to  sit  in  wet  clothes :  we  were  so  much  pleased,  however,  at 
getting  up  the  cart,  that  we  did  not  think  much  of  it,  and  were 
congratulating  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune,  when,  in  going 
up  a  very  stony  hill,  down  it  went  again.  I  felt  much  stunned, 
as  I  v.as  thrown  with  my  head  on  a  stone ;  but  I  was  not  insen- 
sible. The  thought  of  my  infant  was  uppermost ;  he  was  thrown 
several  yards  out  of  my  anns ;  but  the  cloak  saved  him.  He 
was  creeping  olf  on  hands  and  knees  out  of  it,  quite  in  good 
humour,  as  if  nothing-  had '  happened.  Agnes  was  also  unhurt, 
except  a  bruised  cheek ;  but  she  was  much  concerned  about  a 
kitten  she  had  irot  from  her  uncle  Robert,  which  was  squeezed 
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under  a  carpet-bag:.  The  most  unfortunate  of  our  party  was 
poor  Mrs  Scott,  vrho  was  thrown  violently  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  seriously  stunned.  On  inquiring  into  her  condition,  she 
said  that  her  leg  was  broken,  and  in  great  pain.  This  was 
terrible  news  in  such  a  place  as  we  were ;  but  on  examination, 
the  case  was  not  so  bad;  the  knee  was  out  of  joint,  and  her 
ankle  already  much  swollen  from  a  veiy  bad  sprain.  By  her 
own  directions  I  pulled  her  leg  till  the  knee-joint  went  into  its 
place.  She  had  been  thrown  with  her  head  down  the  hill,  and 
she  suffered  so  much  pain,  that  she  could  not  allow  us  to  move 
her ;  but  we  propped  her  up  with  stones  and  a  carpet-bag,  and 
what  more  to  do  we  could  not  tell. 

We  were  far  from  help  :  it  was  abeady  nearly  dark,  very  cold, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  light  a  tire ;  in  a  word,  we  were  in  a 
miserable  state.  My  husband  at  length  remembered  an  out- 
station  of  Mr  Leannonth's,  not  above  half  a  mile  from  us.  He 
immediately  went  there  for  help,  and  two  mounted  police  hap- 
pened fortimately  to  be  at  hand.  One  of  them  rode  back  for  my 
brother  Robert  to  come  to  us,  and  the  other  assisted  my  husband 
to  carry  ]Mrs  Scott  on  a  hurdle  to  the  shepherd's  hut,  while  I 
went  on  before  with  the  children,  to  tiy  to  get  a  bed  ready  for 
her.  The  walk  put  my  baby  fast  asleep,  so  I  laid  him  down  in 
a  comer  of  the  hut  wi^apped  in  my  cloak,  while  Agnes  went  to 
the  fire  to  diy  her  clothes,  not  looking  very  contented.  The 
shepherds  were  veiy  kind,  and  gave  up  their  hut  to  us  at  once ; 
and  the  old  hut-keeper  begged  me  to  let  the  poor  sick  lady  have 
the  best  bed.  I  looked  at  the  beds,  but  it  was  really  difficult  to 
say  which  was  best,  95  one  was  an  old  sheep-skin,  and  the  other 
a  very  dirty  blanket,  spread  on  some  boards.  I  chose  the  sheep- 
skin for  Mrs  Scott,  and  my  husband  carried  her  into  the  hut  and 
laid  her  on  it.  By  this  time  my  brother  Robert  had  arrived  with 
a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky,  which  my  husband  had  left  with  him. 
Mrs  Scott  took  a  little  of  it,  which  appeared  to  revive  her,  for  she 
seemed  in  great  agony  from  being  moved.  Her  knee  was  con- 
tinually going  out  of  joint  when  she  moved,  so  I  split  up  the  lid 
of  an  old  tea-box  I  saw  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  and  bound  the 
pieces  round  her  knee  with  a  bandage  made  of  a  part  of  my  dress ; 
and  I  succeeded  better  than  I  expected,  as  it  did  not  again  come 
out  of  its  place.  I  never  saw  any  one  bear  pain  with  more  com- 
posure and  cheerfulness  than  my  poor  friend.  My  brother  rode 
on  to  tell  Mr  Scott,  and  to  get  a  doctor  from  Geelong.  I  bathed 
Mrs  Scott's  ankle  often  dui'ing  the  night  with  some  hot  water  in 
which  meat  had  been  boiled  ;  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  get. 
It  reheved  her  for  a  little  ;  but  we  passed  a  sad  night,  as  we  had 
no  dry  clothes.  My  husband  was  also  much  bruised,  and  the 
horse  had  trod  on  his  foot,  which  was  very  painful ;  but  he  said 
nothing  about  it  till  next  day,  when  he  could  scarcely  put  it 
to  the  ground. 

The  hut  to  which  our  misfortunes  had  thus  conducted  us  was  a 
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miserable  place,  and  I  was  afraid  to  try  to  sleep,  there  'U'ere  so 
mafiy  rats  running'  about,  and  jumping  on  the  beams  across  the 
roof.  i&3fras,  however,  very  tired,  and  unconsciously  fell  asleep 
for  a  little ;  but  when  I  awoke,  three  rats  were  fighting"  on  the 
middle  of  the  floor  for  a  candle  I  had  lighted  and  placed  there 
stuck  in  a  bottle,  there  being  no  candlestick.  I  rose  and  sepa- 
rated the  combatants.  Poor  Mrs  Scott  had  never  slept :  she  said 
a  rat  had  been  watching  her  all  night  from  the  root.  The  rats 
here  are  very  tame  and  impudent,  and  not  easily  frightened,  but 
are  not  so  disgusting-  in  appearance  as  the  rats  in  England ;  they 
are  larger,  and  their  skin  is  a  beautiful  light-gray.  I  shall  ever 
remember  this  dismal  night,  which  seemed  protracted  to  an 
unusual  length.  Day  at  last  dawned,  and  allowed  those  who 
were  able  to  move  about  and  render  assistance  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  pennit.  With  the  help  of  the  shepherd  I  prepared 
breakfast,  and  afterwards  dinner,  for  the  party.  We  were  much 
afraid,  when  the  afternoon  arrived,  that  we  should  have  to  pass 
another  night  in  the  hut ;  but  at  foui*  o'clock,  greatly  to  our 
delight,  Mr  Scott  made  his  appearance,  and  soon  after  a  dray,  in 
which  a  bed  was  placed  for  Mrs  Scott.  It  was  with  ditnculty 
she  was  lifted  into  it.  I  sat  beside  her  with  the  children,  and  my 
husband  sat  on  the  other  side  to  keep  her  steady.  Mr  Scott  was 
on  horseback.  In  this  way  we  arrived  at  Mr  Anderson's  station 
late  at  night,  as  we  were  obliged  to  travel  very  slowly  on  account 
of  our  unfortunate  patient. 

"\^'e  found  Mr  Anderson's  hut  locked  up,  and  the  keys  were  at 
Mr  Yuille's,  three  miles  off.  However,  my  husband  opened  the 
window  with  little  difficulty,  as  it  had  no  fastening ;  so  it  seemed 
of  little  use  having  the  door  locked.  We  soon  got  a  fire  lighted 
by  his  woman-seiwant,  and  had  tea  and  nice  comfortable  beds, 
which  we  indeed  much  required.  Mrs  Scott  was  taken  home 
next  day ;  but  many  months  elapsed  before  she  could  walk  about. 
We  remained  at  Mr  Anderson's  station  a  short  time.  While 
there,  we  went  over  to  dine  with  ]Mr  Yuille.  I  saw  many  im- 
provements about  his  station ;  but  his  own  hut  was  still  without 
windows.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this  ;  but  he  said  that 
he  had  been  so  long  without  them,  that  he  would  still  continue 
so,  and  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  them.  We  ate  some  of  the  largest 
lettuces  here  I  ever  saw.  Mr  Yuille  takes  gi-eat  pleasure  in'his 
garden,  and  keeps  it  in  order  entirely  himself. 

AVe  were  now  in  the  Boning  Yong  district,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  very  high  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large 
hole  filled  with  water.  It  is  quite  round,  as  if  made  by  man,  and 
there  are  fish  and  mussels  in  it.  Boning  Yong  is  a  native  name, 
and  means  hig  mountain.  I  like  the  native  names  very  much :  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  to  change  them  for  English  ones,  as  is  often 
done.  Station  Peak  is  also  a  peculiar-looking  mountain,  and  is 
the  boundary  between  the  Melbourne  and  Geelong  districts. 

We  spent  several  davs  at  Mr  Scott's  station,  w^hich  is  for  cattle 
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and  dairv-liusbandrT.  He  had  some  of  the  finest  cows  I  had  see» 
in  the  country ;  and  the  dairy  %vas  well  manag-ed  bj'  a  young 
woman  whom  the  family  had  brought  from  home  ;  and  they 
fortunately  did  not  require  to  keep  many  servants,  the  children 
were  so  useful,  and  never  idle.  His  two  little  boys  managed  the 
cattle  as  well  as  any  stock-keeper  could  do,  and  everything  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  prospering  at  the  station.  A  large  family  in  these 
colonies  is  a  blessing  and  fortune  to  their  parents,  if  well-doing. 

In  travelling  down  to  Melbourne  we  did  not  require  to  sleep 
in  the  bush,  as  there  are  now  several  public-houses  on  the  road. 
The  first  we  came  to  was  not  at  all  comfortable ;  and  the  keeper 
performed  the  paltry  trick  of  hiding*  our  bullocks,  thereby  com- 
pelling us  to  remain  at  his  house  till  they  were  found,  which  was 
not  ac-complished  until  we  offered  a  reward  for  them.  We  heard 
many  complaints  of  "  planting"'  bullocks  (the  colonial  expression) 
at  this  house.  "We  were  more  fortunate  in  the  next  we  amved  at, 
in  which  we  slept  one  night,  and  were  exceeding-ly  comfortable.  It 
is  kept  by  a  Dr  Grieve.  On  leaving  next  morning,  Mrs  Grieve 
gave  me  a  nice  currant  loaf  for  the  children  to  eat  in  the  dray. 

I  was  astonished,  when  I  visited  Geelong  on  our  way  down,  to 
see  the  progress  made  in  building.  I  had  not  seen  it  since  we 
first  landed  in  the  country,  at  which  time  three  stores  were  all 
the  buildings  in  the  toAvnship.  Now,  it  is  a  large  and  thriving 
place.  Such  is  the  rapid  way  that  towns  get  up  in  this  new  and 
entei'prising'  colony. 

FARM  XEAR  MELBOURXE — COXCLrSIOX. 

Our  unfortunate  journey  from  the  bush  station  was  .at  length 
brought  to  a  close.  After  remaining-  two  days  in  Melbourne,  to 
purchase  provisions  and  some  articles  of  furniture,  we  proceeded 
to  the  farm  which  we  had  reason  to  expect  would  be  our  future 
home.  I  liked  its  appearance  veiy  much ;  it  was  agricultural, 
with  ten  acres  already  in  crop,  and  about  thirty  cleared.  The 
soil  was  rich  and  productive,  and  immediately  we  got  a  garden 
fenced  in,  and  soon  had  a  supply  of  vegetables.  To  complete  the 
establishment,  we  procured  some  cows  fi'om  the  station,  these 
animals  being  reckoned  my  private  property'.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  our  comfort  was  the  want  of  a  house,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  tent  till  one  could  be  prepared  for  our  reception. 
I  was  assisted  in  the  domestic  arrangements  by  an  aged  but 
willing'  and  active  woman,  whom  we  had  engaged  as  servant. 
Our  neighbours  round  called  upon  us ;  but  all  were  men,  and  I 
saw  no  ladies  while  at  the  farm  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 

All  went  on  well  with  us  till  the  month  of  I'ebruary,  when  the 
heat  became  almost  insupportable,  the  thermometer  in  our  tent 
being  at  110  degrees  almost  eveiy  day,  and  sometimes  1-20.  It 
was  like  living  in  an  oven.  All  around  the  country  was  parched 
up  to  a  dearree  which  I  am  unable  to  describe.  Everything  was 
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as  dry  as  tinder ;  and  while  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  either 
heedlessly  or  maliciously,  set  the  grass  on  tiie  a  few  miles  from 
our  farm,  and  it  came  down  upon  us  in  a  tremendous  flame, 
several  miles  in  breadth.  Long*  before  I  could  see  it  from  the 
tents,  I  heard  the  crackling-  and  falling*  of  trees.  My  husband 
was  in  town,  also  our  ploug-hman  with  the  dray ;  and  we  had 
only  one  man  at  the  farm,  as  little  work  could  be  done  at  this 
season.  This  man  told  me  he  had  seen  the  lii'e,  and  that  it  was 
coming:  down  as  fast  as  he  could  vralk,  and  would  be  upon  us  in 
half  an  hour,  when  ail  our  tents,  &c.  would  be  bumed.  For  a 
moment  I  stood  in  despair,  not  knowing*  what  to  do.  I  then 
thought  our  only  chance  of  safety  would  be  to  bui'n  a  circle  round 
the  tents.  I  sent  the  children  to  the  next  farm  with  old  ^Nlrs 
Douglas,  our  ploug*hman"s  wife.  Xanuy  Douglas,  a  strong 
active  girl,  was  Avith  us ;  so  we  lighted  a  circle  round  the  tent  I 
occupied,  which  was  the  most  valuable.  We  procured  branches, 
and  kept  beating  the  flames,  to  keep  them  from  burning  more 
than  a  space  several  yards  broad,  that  the  flames  mig'ht  not  pass 
over ;  but  before  we  had  finished  the  burning,  Xanny,  who  was 
naturally  anxious  about  her  own  property,  began  to  burn  round 
her  own  tent.  The  lire  was  too  strong  for  her  to  keep  it  down 
alone,  so  I  saw  her  tent  catch  fire  at  the  back,  vv-hile  she  was 
busy  beating  out  the  flames  in  front.  I  ran  to  help  her  to  pull 
down  the  tent,  which  she  and  I  did  in  a  few  minutes.  The  tent 
was  nearly  all  burned,  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  lost  inside. 
Nanny  was  in  a  sad  state,  knowing  that  her  father  had  several 
pounds  of  gunpowder  in  a  basket  under  his  bed.  In  trying  to 
save  this  tent  I  nearly  lost  my  own,  which  caught  fire ;  but 
Nanny,  with  gTeat  activity,  ran  with  a  bucket  of  water  she  was 
carrying  to  throw  on  the  burning  tent  we  had  pulled  down.  She 
threw  it  over  the  part  that  had  caught  fire,  while  I  beat  with  my 
branch ;  and  we  had  only  a  hole  about  three  yards  square  burned 
in  om*  tent,  and  part  of  our  bed  which  was  next  that  side.  We 
had  now  got  the  circle  bumed,  and  sat  down  to  rest  and  contem- 
plate the  mischief  we  had  done.  We  soon  found  that  our  exer- 
tions might  have  been  spared ;  for,  by  the  intervention  of  our 
ploug-hed  land  and  a  bend  in  the  creek,  the  fire  was  divided  before 
it  reached  us,  and  went  burning  and  crashins*  down  on  each  side, 
several  hundred  yards  fi'om  us.  It  was  an  awful  sight,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  As  it  unfortunately  happened  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  Nanny  and  I  were  quite  knocked  up,  and  we  lay  on 
the  gTOund  to  rest  outside  the  tent  for  nearly  an  hour.  Mrs 
Douglas  came  home  with  the  children,  and  began  to  arrange  the 
beds,  ^c.  in  the  third  tent  we  had  for  cooking-  in. 

One  of  our  neighbours,  who  lived  several  miles  from  us,  know- 
ing the  fire  must  be  near  our  farm,  and  my  husband  not  at  home, 
kindly  rode  over  to  see  if  he  could  assist  us.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him,  as  I  felt  ver\'  anxious  about  my  husband,  not  knov.ing  v. hat 
might  befall  him  upon  his  return,  as  it  was  now  near  smi-down, 
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and  the  fire  very  near  the  road  he  had  to  travel.  Our  kind 
neighbour  offered  to  go  to  meet  him  if  I  could  give  him  a  horse, 
•which  "vre  soon  did,  as  I  had  had  them  tied  in  a  safe  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  He  fortunately  met  the  dray  not  very 
far  off,  and  pointed  out  a  road  by  which  they  might  still  get 
home  ere  the  fire  reached  it.  Had  they  been  ten  minutes  later, 
they  could  not  have  got  home  that  night,  the  fii'e  burned  so 
fiercely,  and  the  horses  were  afraid  of  it.  My  husband  and  the 
men  sat  up  all  night  watching  the  fii^e  in  the  woods,  which, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  was  a  most  splendid  sight,  looking  like  a 
large  town  highly  illuminated.  Next  day  the  conflagration 
returned  upon  us  in  another  direction ;  but  we  were  better  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  it  was  kept  back  by  beating  it  out  with  branches. 
All  the  gentlemen  and  servants  from  our  farm,  and  our  neigh- 
boui's,  were  employed  nearly  all  day  in  beating  it  out,  and  it  was 
again  watched  all  night. 

This  fire  did  much  damage  to  several  farms  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, in  burning  down  crops  and  fences.  It  burned  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  keeping  it  down  was  very  fatiguing  work,  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  But,  fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, we  had  some  very  heavy  rain,  otherwise  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  had  no  food  left  for  our  cattle,  the  pastui'e  being  nearly  all 
bui'ned.  It  was  astonishing  how  soon  the  country  looked  green 
ao-ain.  After  two  nights  of  heavy  rain,  the  grass  began  to  spring 
afresh. 

This  fire  was  our  crowning  misfortune  ;  for  though  it  did  httle 
damage  to  the  property,  it  led  to  personal  illness,  against  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  beav  up.  I  caught  a  violent  cold  from  being 
overheated  wmle  putting  out  the  fire  round  our  tent ;  Nanny 
also  was  ill,  and  unable  to  do  any  work  for  three  weeks.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  care,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  my  complaint,  as 
the  rains  had  set  in,  and  our  tents,  clothes,  and  beds,  were  con- 
stantly wet.  To  increase  my  distress,  I  was  seized  one  night 
with  asthma,  which  increased  eveiy  day.  In  this  exigency  my 
husband  had  a  temporary  hut  put  up  for  me,  which  would  keep 
out  the  wet.  It  was  put  up  in  a  week ;  and  although  not  quite 
dry,  we  were  very  glad  to  get  into  it.  It  was  made  of  young 
trees  or  saplings,  sunk  about  a  foot  in  the  ground,  and  nailed 
at  the  top  to  a  frame  of  wood.  The  saplings  were  placed  quite 
close,  and  the  walls  were  then  plastered  outside  and  in  with  mud, 
and  washed  over  with  lime.  The  roof  was  of  broad  paling,  and 
we  were  very  comfortable.  Our  hut  was  twenty  feet  by  twelve ; 
but  I  had  a  division  of  canvass  put  up  in  the  middle  for  a  sick 
daughter  of  Mrs  Douglas,  who  had  come  to  try  if  country  air 
would  benefit  her.  After  being  three  week?  with  us,  she  was 
advised  by  our  medical  attendant  to  return  lo  the  town,  where 
she  died  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  now  very  ill,  and  could  not  lie  in  bed  with  asthma  and 
cough,  and  my  husband  was  also  suffering  severely  from  the 
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effects  of  cold.  Things  vrere  now  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  farm,  which  we  therefore  let ; 
and  my  husband  being"  so  fortunate  as  to  get  an  oflSce  under 
government,  we  removed  to  Melbourne.  At  fii'st  we  could  not 
lind  a  house  in  Melbourne  except  a  new  one,  and  we  were  afi*aid 
to  live  in  it.  We  were  obliged  to  go  to  an  inn,  intending  to  look 
about  for  another  house ;  but  I  was  laid  up  there  for  three  weeks 
with  a  veiy  severe  attack,  from  which  I  was  not  expected  to 
recover. 

"We  were  exceedingly  anxious  now  to  send  the  children  home 
to  my  mother,  as  I  was  told  if  I  had  many  such  attacks  I  could  not 
live.  I  felt  this  myself;  but  we  could  not  make  up  our  minds 
about  parting  with  the  children,  although  we  knew  that  Port 
Philip  was  a  sad  place  for  children  to  be  left  without  a  mother 
to  watch  over  them  ;  but  as  I  got  stronger,  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  parting  with  them,  and  determined  to  take  great  care  of 
myself.  AVe  removed  to  our  new  house  because  we  could  not  find 
another ;  but  it  was  very  damp.  I  had  a  threatening  of  my  old 
complaint,  and  my  husband  insisted  on  my  leaving  it  imme- 
diately. He  found  another,  a  veiy  comfortable  one,  and  I  con- 
tinued pretty  well  in  it  for  two  months.  I  had  only  a  few  slight 
illnesses  ;  but  I  durst  not  go  out  if  the  weather  was  at  all  damp. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  servant  when  we  came  to  town ; 
indeed  I  was  ^vithout  one  for  some  weeks.  At  last  I  got  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  till  I  could  hear  of  a  woman-servant. 
This  little  g'irl  would  not  come  for  less  than  seven  shillings 
a-week ;  and  instead  of  bein^-  any  assistance  to  me,  was  a  great 
plague.  She  was  always  leading  the  children  into  mischief ;  and 
whenever  I  wanted  my  servant  to  work,  I  had  to  go  and  bring 
her  home  from  a  game  of  romps  with  some  neighbouring  children. 
I  sent  her  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  her  seven  shillings, 
•well  pleased  to  get  quit  of  her ;  and  that  very  day  an  Irishwoman 
came  to  the  door  asking  me  if  I  required  a  seiwant.  She  had 
landed  from  an  emi^-rant  ship  three  days  before.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  bade  her  come  in  and  I  would  try  her.  She 
turned  out  an  honest  well-behaved  girl,  but  veiy  slow  and  very 
dirty ;  her  wages  were  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Several  ships 
arrived  soon  after  this  with  emigrants,  and  servants  began  to  find 
great  difficulty  in  getting  situations ;  they  were  to  be  seen  going 
about  the  streets  inquiring  of  eveiy  one  if  they  wanted  servants. 
Of  course  the  wages  came  quickly  down :  men  were  now  to  be 
hired  for  twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  and  women 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  One  man  I  knew,  who  a  month  before 
would  not  hire  under  seventy  pounds,  said  he  would  now  be  glad 
of  a  situation  at  twenty-five;  which  he  could  not  get.  The 
servants  seemed  astonished  at  the  sudden  change  of  things,  for 
which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared. 

From  compassion,  we  allowed  a  number  of  female  emigrants 
to  live  in  a  detached  kitchen  we  had,  until  they  could  find  situa- 
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tions  as  servants.  They  had  little  money,  and  lodging-s  were 
veiy  hig"li  in  price.  These  g-irls  had  come  out  with  most  ma«r- 
iiihcent  notions,  and  were  sadlr  disappointed  when  they  found 
that  situations  were  so  diliicult  to  be  procured.  Atfairs,  g-ene- 
rally,  were  beginning-  to  wear  a  threatening-  aspect ;  yet,  in  this 
country  there  is  a  lightness  in  the  air  which  seems  to  prevent 
one  feeling  misfortunes  so  deeply  as  in  England. 

3Io3t  people  like  Port  Philip  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  as  the 
dehghtful  and  healthful  climate  compensates  for  many  disagree- 
ables which  one  has  not  been  accustomed  to.  The  g-reat  thing 
is  to  g-et  over  the  hrst  feeling  of  surprise  and  disgust.  Many 
lind  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  return  home  to  disgust  others 
with  their  story  ;  but  I  never  yet  met  one  who  said,  after  being 
in  the  colony  two  years,  that  he  would  wish  to  leave  it  to  return 
home,  except  for  a  visit.  And  this,  certainly,  notwithstanding 
what  I  suifered,  is  my  own  feeling  towards  the  country. 

To  conclude  these  roug-li  notes  :  I  now  commenced  a  school 
in  Melbourne,  and  had  great  encourasrement  to  go  on  with  it, 
having  been  offered  a  number  of  boarders,  indeed  more  than  I 
could  have  taken  charge  of.  After  a  short  trial,  I  was  unpleas- 
inglj  reminded  that  my  health  was  too  uncertain  to  attempt 
carrying  my  plans  into  execution,  otherwise  all  would  have  been 
well.  5lisfortunes  did  not  fall  sing-ly.  We  had  received  at  this 
time  a  severe  and  unexpected  pecuniary  disappointment  from 
home,  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  hue 
light  air  of  Port  Philip,  made  me  very  ill.  My  husband  insisted 
on  my  going  home  to  my  mother  with  the  children  until  his 
aifairs  v/ere  arranged,  and  I  may  consider  myself  very  happy 
in  having  such  a  home  to  go  to.  Had  I  not  been  leaving  my 
husband  behind  me  in  bad  health,  I  could  almost  have  con- 
sidered our  misfortunes  a  blessimr,  as  it  gave  me  the  unspeakable 
delight  of  again  seeing  my  mother — a  happiness  I  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  hope  1  should  ever  enjoy,  and  which  had  been 
my  only  serious  regret  after  leaving  home. 

I  left  Melbourne  on  the  10th  September  1841,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning ;  but  that  must  be  determined  hy  my  health 
and  other  circumstances. 
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